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'ARMENIA: AN APPEAL. 


T HE time baa come for every reasoning inhabitant of these islands 
deliberately to accept or repudiate his share of the joint indirect 
responsibility of the British nation for a series of the hugest and 
foulest crimes that have ever stained the pages of human history. 
The Armenian people in Anatolia ore being exterminated, root and 
branch, by Turks and Kurds—systematically and painfully extermi¬ 
nated by such abominable methods and with such fiendish accompani¬ 
ments as may well cause the most sluggish blood to boil and seethe 
with shame and indignation. 

For the Armenians are not lawless barbarians or brigands; nor 
are the Tnrks and Kurds the accredited torch-bearers of civilisation. 
But even.jf the roles of the actors in this hideons drama were thus 
distributed, an excnse might at most be found for severity, bnt no 
pretext coaid be discovered for the slow toiture and gradoal vi r _- 
eection employed by fanatic Mohammedans to end the lives of ifteir 
Christian neighbours. If, for instance, it be expedient that Armenians 
should be exterminated, why chop them np piecemeal, atyj, in tie 
intervals of this protracted process, banter the agonised vie* tea who are 
wildly calling upor God and man to put them out of pain^ft Why must 
on honest, hard-v orking man be torn from bis bed jr his fireside, 
forced tr witness the violation of his daughter by adrift of til-pitiless 
demons, unable to rescue or help her, and t^Mufliis own turn come, 
have his hand cut off and stuffed inJgr 'Lis mouth, while a short 
' sermon is being preached to him on ,ne text, “ If yonr God be God, 
* why does He not succour y ju ? ” at the peroration of which the other 
hand is hacked off, and, mid boisterous shouts of jubilation, his ears 
are tom from his head and his feet severed with a hatchet, while the 
piercing screams, the piteous prayers, the hideous contortions of the 
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agonising victim intoxicate with physico-spiritual ecstasies the sonls 
of the frantic fanatics around ? And why, when the last and merciful 
stroke of death is being dealt, most obscene jokes and nnntterable 
blasphemies sear the victim’s soul and prolong his hell to the utter¬ 
most limits of time, to the very threshold of eternity? Sturdy, 
roasting alive, flaying, disembowelling, impaling, and all that elaborate 
and ingenious aggravation of savage pain on which the sonls of these 
human fiends seem to feast and flourish, have nothing that can excuse 
them in the eyes of Christians, however deeply absorbed in politics. , 
But it is the Turks and Kurds who, at their best, are stagnant, 
sluggish, and utterly averse from progress; and at their worst are— 
the beings who conceive, perpetrate, and glory in the horrors just 
enumerated and in others that must be nameless. The Armenians, 
on the contrary, constitute the sole civilising—nay, with all their 
many faults, the sole humanising—element in Anatolia; peaceful to 
the degree of self-sacrifice, law-abiding to their own undoing, and 
industrious and hopeful under conditions which would appal the 
majority of mankind. At their best, they are the stuff of which 
heroes and martyrs are moulded. Christians, believing, as we believe, 
that God revealed Himself to the world in Jesus Christ, they have 
held fast to the teachings of our common Master in spite of disgrace 
and misery, in the face of fire and sword, in the agonies of torture 
and death. From the middle of the fifth century, when the hero 
Vartan and his dauntless companions died defending their faith against 
the Persian Mazdeans,* scarcely a year has elapsed in which Armenian 
men and women have not unhesitatingly and unostentatiously laid 
down their lives for their religious belief. The murdered of Sassoon, 
of Van, of TSrzeroum were also Christian martyrs; and any or all 
of those whose eyes were lately gouged out, whose li\nbs were 
wrenched asunder, and whose quivering flesh was torn from their 
qpodies, might have obtained life and comparative prosperity by mkrely 
pronouncing the formula of Islam and abjuring Christ. But, instead 
of thSVthey commended their sonls to their Creator, delivered up 
their bodies to the tormentors, endured indescribable agonies, and 
died, like iHiristian martyrs, defying Heaven itself, so to say, by their 
boundless t^at in God. a 

Identity Ajdeals, aspirations, and religions faith give this unfor¬ 
tunate but iKs^cpeople strong claims on the sympathy of fie Eng¬ 
lish people, whoseSkicestors, whatever their religious creed, never 
hesitated to die for it, an?t ,shen the breath of God swept over them, 
breasted the hurricane of pers«{j;ion. 

» Yczdiged II., King of Persia, insisted on the apostWw of the Armenian people, whom 
he commanded to embrace the garbled doctrines of Zort^ster. Vartan, the chieftain of 
the raoe, gathered 287 members of the roydi iamily aroand him, and with a following 
of 749 others, manfully died on the field of battle after a bloody combat with the 
Persian troops, on Jane S, 460. 
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Bat what special claims to oar sympathy are needed by men and 
women whom we see treated by their masters as the damned were 
said to be dealt with by the devils in the deepest of hell's abysses ? 
Oar written laws condemn cruelty to a horse, a dog, a cat; oar in- 
nqfe sense of justice moves us to panish the man who should 
wantonly torture a rat, say, by roasting it alive. And shall it be 
asserted that our instincts of justice, humanity, mercy need to be re¬ 
inforced by extrinsic considerations before we consent to stretch out 
a helping hand, not to a brute or to a single individual, but to tenB of 
thousands of honest, industrious Christian men, pure, virtuous women, 
and innocent little children to save them from protracted tortures, 
compared with some of which roasting alive is a swift and merciful 
death ? Yet it is a melancholy fact that we have not alleviated the 
sufferings of these woe-stricken people by a single pang, and that the 
succour which no one of us, individually, would dream of withholding 
from a friend, a neighbour, nay, a bitter enemy were he in snch struts, 
wo all, as a nation, deny to our Christian brethren who are being 
bludgeoned, sawn in twain, burned or thruBt fainting into a gory grave. 

Why is it that our compassion for these, our fellow-men, has not 
yet assumed the form of effective help ? For reasons of “ higher 
politics ” ; because, forsooth, the Turks and Kurds, in whose soulleBB. 
bodies the Gndarene legion of unclean spirits would seem to have 
taken up their abode, are indispensable to Christian civilisation—for 
tlio time being ; and becanso the millions of soldiers, the deadly 
rifles and the destructive warships which are accounted the most 
costly possessions of contemporary Europe cannot be spared in such a 
cause—they aie wanted by the Christian nations to mow each other 
down witb. In a word, the civilisation built up on Christ’s G-OBpel 
cannot stand, or at least cannot thrive, without the support of Kurdish 
cruelty and Turkish thuggery ! It may be asked, on what grounds 
the people of Great Britain ought to show themselves more ready t pi 
pity, and more eager to succour, the Armenians than our Conti¬ 
nental neighbours. The question differs little in spirit from ’ that 
which the priest and the Levite asked themselves as they passed thd 
helpless man mentioned by Jesus, who, on Mb way to Jericho, had 
fallen among thieves,' and was left lying half-dead. But in the pre¬ 
sent case an answewis forthcoming, an answer which is Calculated to. 
satisfy thfi most pilous among us, and transform ps into Goodi 
Samaritans. Briefly, it is this: because we are primarily responsible 
for their sufferings; because they are the innocent victims of our 
selfish pursuit of political interests—wj^n have none the less eluded 
* our grasp, and left us emrity-handed, and face to face with the 
calamitous results of our Jgotisia. 

In the first place, we refused to recognise the Treaty of San 
Stefano, and to allow the Christian subjects of the Saltan to owe 
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the boon of humane treatment to Russia's policy or generosity. W< 
insisted on delivering them back, bound hand and foot, to their rabi< 
enemies, undertaking, however, to undo'their fetters later on. Bn 
the " later on ” never came. Oppression, persecution, incredibl 
manifestations of savagery, characterised the dealings of the Tgrk 
with the Christians, but we closed our eyes and shut our ears unti 
the Forte, encouraged by our connivance, organised the wholesal 
massacres of Sassoon. Then, for the first time, we interferec 
striking out a line of action which we knew must prove disastror 
if not completely successful, and without first assuring ourseln 
that we could and would work it out to a favourable issue. An 
the result was what was feared from the first. We acted as 
surgeon might who, about to perform a dangerous operation, shoul 
lay the patient on the table, probe the wound, cut the flesh, and ju 
when the last and decisive manipulation was needed to save the li 
of the sufferer, should turn away, and leave him to bleed to death. 

These are reasons why we, and we more than any other people, a 
responsible for the misery of the Armenians. 


The condition of Armenian Christians when we first interfer 
*'(1878) was, from a humane point of view, deplorable. Laws exist 
only on paper. Mobammedan crimes were pnnishable only in theo 
Life and property depended for security solely on the neighbou 
feeling which custom and community of interests had gradua 
fostered between Moslems and Christians, and which greed or fai 
ticism might at any moment suddenly uproot, ltuasia waB willing 
substitute law and order for crime and chaos, and to guarantee 
Christians the treatment due to human beings. But we then den 
her right to do this, aB she refuses to admit our claim to hndertaki 


Hk single-handed. Our interference was inspired by purely polit 
calculations, unredeemed by considerations of humanity. Aboat t 
there is now no donbt, nor was there then any disguise. < 
political interests needed, or our Government fancied they needed, 
propping up of the Turkish Empire, when the Turkish Empire 
already become the embodiment of the powers of darkness. Am 


these fancied interests were sacrificed the property, the honour, 
lives of the Armenian people. But not to appear less generouf 
humane than oar northern rival, we solemnly ary} emphaj^cally 
mised to compel the Porte to deal fairly with its Christian si’bji 
and we undertook to se9 that such reforms were introduced as w 


enable Armenians to work without fear of legalised robbery or lav 
brigandage, to marry without the certitude of having their wives 
honoured and their daughters violated, it'd to worship God aftei 
manner of their fathers without bSing liable to imprisonment, tor 
and death. We said in effect: “ Though our political interests 
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dash with those of Rossis, we will see to it that they are not sub 
venire of the elementary principles of human justice and the im¬ 
mutable law of God. Therefore we declare that we are actuated by 
the will and possessed of the power to induce or compel the Porte to 
grant snch political and administrative reforms as are essential to the 
wen-being of its Armenian subjects.’’ 

This promise, and the events that rendered it necessary, constitute 
the main claim of the Armenian people in Turkey to English sym¬ 
pathy and assistance. 

Yet we never took any efficacious step to fulfil that solemn 
promise. We never said or did anything the effeot of which was 
to assuage the sufferings which owed their continned existence to 
our egotism. Nay, more ; we allowed things to drift from bad to 
worse, mismanagement to develop into malignity, oppression to merge 
in extermination, and for the space of seventeen years we deliber¬ 
ately shut our eyes and closed our ears to the ghastly sights an<? 
lugubrious sounds that accompanied the horrors of Turkish misrule in 
Armenia. Our consuls forwarded exhaustive reports, the Press pub¬ 
lished heartrending details, Armenian ecclesiastics presented piteous 
appeals—all of them describing deeds more gruesome and nefarious 
than those which in patriarchal days brought down fire from heaven 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah. But we “ pigeon-holed ” the consular 
reports, pooh-poohed the particulars published by the Press, or cha¬ 
racterised them as a tissue of gross exaggerations, and ignored the 
petition of the priests. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that this breach of faith was 
a meie “ political peccadillo.” It is often implicitly asanmed, and 
sometimes flippantly affirmed, that politics postulate a code of morals 
different frt>m that of private life. Even if this strange theory were 
true, it would furnish no justification, no excuse, no pretext for this 
indefensible conduct of a great nation towards a poor and downtrodden^ 
people. For the guiles and wiles, the subterfuges aud stratagems 
which commonly characterise the diplomatic dealing of independent 
peoples and States are usually confined, even in their farthest con¬ 
sequences, by the narrow limits of the political sphere. They leave 
the real weal and woe of individuals practically untouched. 
National prestigej commercial advantages, or, at most, a strip of 
territorygis all tmt is at stake. But our unfortunate action and 
inaction made themselves immediately and fatally felt in the very homes 
and at the firesides of hundreds of thousands of Christian men and 
women, driving them into exile, jetting them up in ncisome 
prisons, and subjecting them to every conceivable species of indignity, 
outrage, and death, WwreBsed a knob, as it were, in London, and 
thereby opened hell’s poifals in Asia Minor, letting loose legions of 
fiends in human shape, who set about torturing and exterminating 
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the Christians there. And, lest it should be urged that onr Govern¬ 
ment was ignorant of the wide-reaching effects of its ill-advised action, 
it is on record that for seventeen years it continued to watch the 
harrowing results of that action without oboe interfering to stop it, 
although at any moment during that long period of persecution it 
could have redeemed its promise, and rescued the Christians frSm 
their unbearable lot. 

If a detailed description were possible of the horrors which our 
exclusive attention to our own mistaken interests let loose upon 
Turkish Armenians, there is not a man withm the kingdom oi Great 
Britain whose heartstrings would not be touched and thrilled by the 
gruesome stories of which it would be composed. 

During all those seventeen years written law, traditional custom, the 
fundamental maxims of hnman and divine justice were suspended in 
favour of a Mohammedan saturnalia. The Chribtianb by whose toil and 
thrift the empire was held together, were despoiled, beggared, chained, 
beaten and banished or butchered. I irst their movable wealth was 
seized, then their landed property was confiscated, next the absolute ne¬ 
cessaries of life were wrested from them, and finally honour, liberty, and 
life were taken with as little ado as if these Christian men and women 
were wasps or mosquitoes Thousands of Armenians were thrown into 
prison by governors like Tahsin Pasha and Bahri Pasha, and tortured 
and terrorized till they delivered up the savings of a lifetime, and the 
support of the helpless families, to ruffianly parasites. Whole villages 
were attacked in broad daylight by the Imperial Kurdish cavalry 
without pretext or warning, the male inhabitants turned adrift or 
killed, and their wives and daughters transformed into instruments to 
glut the foul lusts of these bestial murderers. In a few years the 
provinces were decimated, Aloghkerd, for instances, lieing almost 
entirely “ purged ” of Armenians. Over 20,000 woe-stricken wretches, 
gjponoe healthy and well-to-do, fled to liussia or to Persia in rags and 
misery, doformed, diseased, or dying; on the way they were seized 
over and over again by the soldiers of the Sultan, who deprived them 
of the little money they possessed, nay, of the clothes they were 
wearing, outraged the married women in piesence of their sons and 
daughters, deflowered the tender girls before the eyes of their mothers 
and brothers, and then drove them over the frontier to hunger and 
die. Those who remained for a time behind w«e no b^ter off. 
Kurdish brigands lifted the lari cows and goats of the peasants, 
carried away their carpets and their valuables, raped their daughters, 
and dishonoured their wives. (Turkish tax-gatherers followed these, 
gleaning what tho brigands haoSeft, and, Jest anything should escape 
their avarice, bound the men, flogged thou till their bodies wore a 
bloody, mangled mass, cicatrized the wonnas with red hot ramrods, 
plucked ont their beards hair by hair, tore the flesh from their limbs 
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with pincers, and often, even then, dissatisfied with the ffnannUl 
results of their exertions, hong the men whom they had thns beggared 
and maltreated from the rafters of the room and kept there to witness 
with burning shame, impotent rage, and incipient madness, the dis¬ 
honouring of their wives and the deflowering of their daughters, some 
o9whom died miserably during the hellish outrage. 

Stories of this kind in connection with Turkish misrule in Armenia 
have grown familiar to English ears of late, and it is to be feared 
that people are now so much accustomed to them that they have lost 
the power of conveying corresponding definite impressions to the 
mind. The more is the pity. It is only meet that we should make 
some effort to realise the sufferings which we have brought down upon 
inoffensive men and women, and to understand somewhat of the 
shame, the terror, the despair that must take possession of the souls 
of Christians whose lives are a martyrdom of such unchronicled 
agonies, during which no ray of the life-giving light that plays about 
the throne of God ever pierces the mist of blood and tears that rises 
between the blue of heaven and the everlasting grey of the charnel- 
house called Armenia. 

It should be remembered that these statements are neither rumours 
nor exaggerations concerning which we are justified in suspending 
our judgment. Eistory has set its seal upon them; diplomacy has 
slowly verified and reluctantly recognised them as established facts, 
and religion and humanity are now called npon to place their emphatio 
protest against them on record. The Turks, in their confidential 
moods, have admitted these and worse acts of savagery; the Kurds 
glory in them at all times; trustworthy Europeans have witnessed and 
described them, and Armenians groaned over them in blank despair. 
Officers and nobles in the Sultan’s own cavalry regiments, like 
Mostigo the Kurd, bruit abroad with unpardonable pride the story of 
the long series of rapes and murders which marked their official V 
careers, and laugh to scorn the notion of being punished for robbing 
and killing the Armenians, whom the Sublime Porte desires them to 
exterminate. Nay, it was the Armenians themselves who were 
punished if they complained when their own relatives oi friends were 
murdered. And they were punished, either on the charge of having 
omelly done then own parents, sibters, children to death, or else on 
suspicion of havAg killed the murderers, who, however, wore always 
found afterwards living and thriving in. the Sultan's employ, and 
wer# never disturbed there. Three hundred and Bix of the principal 
inhabitants of the district of Khuonss, in a piteous appeal to the 
people of England, wrote • f 

“ Year by yeai, Bionthwby montjji, day by day, innocent men, women 
and children have been mot down, stabbed, or rlubbed to death, in their 
houses and their fields, tortured in strange fiendish wayb in fetid prison cells, 
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or Ipft to. rot in exile under the scorching sun of Arabia. During that long 
and horrible tragedy no voice was raised for mercy, no hand extended to 

help us.Is European sympathy destined to take the form of a cross 

on our graves ? ” 

Now the answer has been given. These ill-starred men might now- 
know that European sympathy has taken a different form—that of a 
marine gnard before the Sultan’s palace to shield him and his from 
harm from without while they proceed with their orgies of blood 
and lust within. These simple men of Khnonss might now know 
and wonder at this—if they were still among the living; but most of 
them have been butchered since then, like the relatives and friends 
whose lot they lamented and yet envied. 

In accordance with the plan of extermination, which has been 
carried out with such signal success during these long years of Turkish 
vigonr and English sluggishness, all those Armenians who possessed 
money or money's worth were for a time allowed to purchase immunity 
from prison, and from all that prison life in Asia Minor implies. But, 
as soon as terror and summary confiscation took the place of slow 
and elaborate extortion, the gloomy dnngeonsof Erzeroum, Erzinghan, 
Marsovan, Hassankaleh, and Van were filled, till there was no place 
to sit down, and scanely sufficient stavdim/ roam. And this means 
more than English people can realise, or any person believe who has 
not actually witnessed it. It would have been a torture for Turkish 
troopers and Kurdish brigands, bat it was worse than death to the 
educated schoolmasters, missionaries, priests, and physicians who were 
immnred in these noisome hotbeds of infection, and forced to sieep 
night after night standing on their feet, leaning against the foul, 
reeking corner of the wall which all the prisoners were compelled to 
nse as ... . The very worst class of Tartar and Kurdish 'Criminals 
. were turned in here to make these liell-chambers more unbearable to 
the Christians. And the experiment was everywhere successful. 
Human hatred and diabolical spite, combined with tho most disgust¬ 
ing sights and sounds and stenches, with their gnawing hunger and 
their putrid food, their parching thirst and the slimy water, fit only 
for sewers, rendered their agony maddening. Yet these were not 
criminals nor alleged criminals, but upright Christian men, who were 
never even accused of an infraction of the law. No man who has not 
seen these prisons with his own eye», and heard then prisonws with 
his own ears, can be expected to conceive, much less realise, the 
sufferings inflicted and endured. The loathsome diseases, whose 
terrible ravages were freely displayed; the still more loathsome vices, 
which were continually and openly^practised i the horrible blasphemies, 
revolting obscenities and ribald jests whfJfi alternated with cries 
of pain, songs of vice, and prayers *to the utuseen God, made these 
prisons, in some respects, nearly as bad as the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
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and in others infinitely worse. In one corner of this foul fever-nest 
a man might be heard moaning and groaning with the pain of a 
shattered arm or leg; in another, a youth is convulsed with the death 
spasms of cholera or potato; in the centre, a knot of Turks, whose 
dull eyes are fired with beBtial lust, surround a Christian boy, who 
pleads for mercy with heart-harrowing voice while the human fiends 
actually outrage him to death. 

Into these prisons venerable old ministers of religion were dragged 
from their churches, teachers from their schools, missionaries Irom 
their meeting-houses, merchants, physicians, and peasants from their 
fire-sides. Those among them who refused to denounce their friends, 
or consent to some atrocious crime, were subjected to horrible 
agonies. Many a one, for instance, was put into a sentry-box 
bristling with sharp spikes, and forced to stand there motionless, 
without food or drink, for twenty-four and even thirty-six hours, 
was revived with stripes whenever he fell fainting to the prickly floor, 
and was carried out unconscious at the end. It was thus that 
hundreds of Armenian Christians, whose names and histories are 
on record, suffered for refusing to sign addresses to the Sultan 
accusing their neighbours and relatives of high treason. It was 
thus that Azo was treated by his judges, the Turkish officials, 
Talib Effendi, Captain Rashid, and Captain Hadji Fehim Agha, 
for declining to swear away the lives of the best men of his 
village. A whole night was spent in torturing him. He was 
first bastinadoed in a room close to which his female relatives 
and friends were shut np so that they could hear his cries. Then 
he was stripped naked, and two poles, extending from his arm¬ 
pits to his feet, were placed on each side of his body and tied 
tightly. .His arms were next stretched out horizontally and poles 
arranged to support hta hands. This living cross was then bound 
to a pillar, and the flogging began. The whips left livid traces 
behind. The wretched man was unable to make the slightest move¬ 
ment to ease bis pain. His features alone, hideously distorted, re¬ 
vealed the anguish he endured. The louder he cried, the more 
heavily fell the whip. Over and over again he entreated his tor¬ 
mentors to put him out of pain, saying : “ If yon want my death, kill 
me with a bullet, but for God’s sate don’t torture me like this I ” 
His head alone hjjing free he, at last, maddened by excruciating pain, 
endeavored to nash out his brains against the pillar, hoping in this 
way*to end his agony. But this consummation was hindered by the 
police. They questioned him againj but in spite of his condition, 
Azo replied as before : “_I cannot flefile my soul with the blood of 
innocent people. I aroX Christian.” Enraged at this obstinacy, 
Talib Effendi, the Turlnsh official, ordered the application of other 
and more effective tortures. Pincers were fetched to pull out bis 
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taathj; but, Azo remaining firm, this method was not long persisted 
in.}-,Then Talib commanded his servants to pluck out the prisoner's 
mouatachios by the roots, one hair at a time. This order the 
gendarmes executed, with roars of infernal l&ughter. But this treat¬ 
ment proving eqnally ineffectual, Talib instructed his men to cauterise 
the unfortunate victim’s body. A spit was heated in the fire. Azo'fe 
arms were freed from their supports, and two brawny policemen 
approached, one on each side, and seised him. Meanwhile another 
gendarme held to the middle of the wretched man’s hands the glowing 
spit. While his flesh was thus burning, the victim shouted out in 
agony, “ For the love of God kill me at once! ’’ 

Then the executioners, removing the red hot spit from his hands, 
applied it to his breast, then to his back, his face, his feet, and other 
parts. After this, they forced open his mouth, and burned his 
tongue with red hot pincers. During these inhuman operations, Azo 
fainted three several times, but on recovering consciousness maintained 
the same inflexibility of purpose. Meanwhile, in Ihe adjoining 
apartment, a heartrending scene was being enacted. The women and 
the children, terrified by the groans and cries of the tortured man, 
fainted. When they revived, they endeavoured to rush out to call 
for help, but the gendarmes, stationed at the door, barred their 
passage, and brutally pushed them back.* 

Nights were passed in Buch hellish orgies and days in inventing 
new tortures or refining upon the old, with an ingenuity which reveals 
unimagined strata of malignity in the human heart. The results 
throw the most sickening horrors of the Middle Ages into the 
shade. Some of them cannot be described, nor even hinted at. The 
shook to people’s sensibilities would be too terrible. And yet they 
were not merely described to, but endured by, men of education and 
refinement, whose sensibilities were as delicate as ours. 

And when the prisons in which these and analogous doings were 
carried on had no more room for new comers, some of the least 
obnoxious of its actual inmates were released for a bribe, or, in case 
of poverty, were expeditiously poisoned off. 

In the homes of these wretched people the fiendish fanatics were 
equally active and equally successful. Family life was poisoned at 
its very source, liape and dishoflour, with nameless accompaniments, 
menaced almost every girl and woman in the country. They could 
-lot stir out of their houses in the broad daylight to visit the bazaars, 
or to work in the fields, nor even lie down at night in their Own 
homes without fearing the fall ofAhat Damocles’ sword ever suspended 
over their heads. Tender youths childhood itself, was no guarantee. 

* The above description IS taken literally from a ropoa of the Hi itish Vice-Consul of 
Erreroum. Copies are in possession of the diplomatic representatives of the I'owers 
at Constantinople, Tin scene occurred in the ullage of hemal before the massacres, 
during the normaI condition of thing*. 
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Children were often married at the age of eleven, even ten, in the 
vain hope of lessening this danger. But the protection pf a husband 
proved unavailing; it merely meant one murder more, and one 
“ Christian dog ” less. ‘A bride would be married in church yesterday 
and her body would be devoured by the beasts and birds of prey 
^o-morrow—a band of ruffians, often officials, having within the inter¬ 
vening forty-eight hours seized her and outraged her to death. 
Others would be abducted, and, having for weeks been subjected to 
the loathsome lusts of lawless Kurds, would end by abjuring their 
Cod and embracing Islam ; not from any vulgar motive of gain, bnt 
to escape the burning shame of returning home as pariahs and lepers 
to be shunned by those near and dear to them for ever. Little girls 
of five and six were frequently forced to be present during these 
horrible scenes of lust, and they, too, were often sacrificed before the eyes 
of their mothers, who would have gladly, madly accepted death, ay, and 
damnation, to save their tender offspring from the corroding poison. 

One of the abducted young women who, having been outraged by 
the son of the Deputy-Governor of Khnouss, Hussni Bey, returned, a 
pariah, and is now alone in the world, lately appealed to her English 
sisters for such aid as a heathen would give to a brute, and she 
besought it in the name of our common God. Lncine MuBsegh— 
this is the name of that outraged young woman whose Protestant 
education gave her, as she thought, a special claim to aot as the 
spokeswoman of Armenian mothers and daughters—Lucine Mussegh 
besought, last March, the women of England to obtain for the women 
of Armenia the privilegt of living a pure and chaste life! This was 
the boon which she craved—but did not, could not, obtain. The 
interests of “ higher politics,” the civilising missions of the Christian 
Powers are, it seems, incompatible with it! “ Por the love of the God 

whom we worship in common,” wrote this outraged, but still hopeful, 
\rmeniun lady, “ help ub, Christian sisters 1 Help us before it is 
too late, and take the thanks of the mothers, the wives, the sisters, 
and the daughters of my people, and with them the gratitude of one 
for whom, in spite of her youth, death would come as a happy 
rolease." 

Neither the Christian sisters nor the Christian brethren in England 
have seen their way to comply with this strange request. But it may 
perha^j) interes^Lucine Mussegh to learn that the six Great Powers of 
Europe are quite unanimous, and are manfully resolved, come what 
will, to Bhield his> Majesty the Sultan from harm, to support his rule, 
and to guarantee his kingdom fromdisintegration. These are objects 
worthy of the attention ef the Grait Powers ; as for the privilege of 
leading pare and ohastmpuves—they cannot be importuned about such 
private matters. r • 

What astonishes one throughout this long, sickening story of 
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shame and crime is the religious faith of the sufferers. It envelops 
them like a Nessus' shirt, aggravating their agonies by the fear it 
inspires that they must have offended in some inexplicable way the 
omnipotent God who created them. What is not at all wonderful, 
but only symptomatic, is the mood of one nf the women, who, having g 
prayed to God in heaven, discovered no signs of His guiding hand 
upon earth, and whose husband was killed in presence of her daughter, 
after which each of the two terrified females was outraged by the 
band of ruffians in turn. When gazing, a few days later, on the lifeless 
corpse of that beloved child whom she had vainly endeavoured to save, 
that wretched, heart-broken mother, wrung to frenzy by her soul-searing 
anguish, accounted to her neighbours for the horrors that were spread 
over her people and her country by the startling theory that God 
Himself had gone mad, and that maniacs and demons incarnate were 
stalking about the world! 

Such, in broad outline, has been the normal condition of Armenia 
ever since the Treaty of Berlin, owing at first to the disastrous action 
and subsequently to the equally disastrous inaction of the British 
Government. The above sketch contains but a few isolated instances 
of the daily commonplaces of the life of Armenian Christians. When 
these have been multiplied by thousands and the colours duly 
heightened, a more or less adequate idea may be formed of the 
hideous reality. Now, during all those seventeen years, we took no 
serious step to put an end to the brigandage, rapes, tortures, and 
murders which all Christendom agreed with us in regarding as the 
normal state of things. No one deemed it his duty to insist on the 
punishment of the professional butchers and demoralisers, who founded 
their claims to preferment upon the maintenance of this inhuman 
system, and had their claims allowed, for the Sultan, whose intelli¬ 
gence and humanity it was the fashion to eulogise and admire, 
decorated and rewarded these faithful servants, making them parti¬ 
cipators in the joy of their lord. Indeed, the ntter perversion of the 
ideas of justice and humanity which characterised the views of European 
Christendom during the long period of oppression and demoralisation 
has at last reached such a pitch that the Powers have agreed to give 
the Sultan a “ reasonable ” time to re-establith vnn more the normal 
state of thirty*. t 

The Turks, enoouraged by the seventeen years’ oo^pivance nf the 
only Power which possessed any formal right to intervene in favour % of 
the Armenians, and confident that the British nation was a consent¬ 
ing party to the policy of sheer extermination which was openly 
proclaimed again and again, organised a wholesale massacre of the 
Christians of Sassoon. The particular reo. in for this sweeping 
measure lay in the circumstance that the Armenian population in 
that part of the country consisted of the hardiest, bravcnt, and meet 
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resolute representatives of the race, and that their proportion to the 
Mohammedans there was more than twice greater than elsewhere. 
The systematic Tarkeries which had impoverished and depopulated 
the other less favoured districts were consequently of little avail in 
Sassoonj therefore, a purgative measure cm a grandiose scale was 
carefully prepared, for a whole year before, by Imperial officials, 
whose services the Sultan has since nobly requited. 

The preparations were elaborate and open. The project was known 
to and canvassed by all. A long report was addressed by the Abbot 
of Moush, Kharakhanian, to the British representative at Ereeroum, 
informing him of this inhuman plan, proving its real existence, and 
appealing to the people of England to save their Christian brethren. 
Bat international comity forbade us to meddle with the “ domestic 
afiairB of a friendly Power,” and the massacre took place as advertised. 
Momentary glimpses of the blood-curdling scenes, as described by 
Turkish, Kurdish, and Armenian eye-witnesses, have since been 
vouchsafed us; not by ihe Government, which “ pigeon-holed" the 
reports of its consuls, but by the Press. And in these dissolving 
views we behold long processions of misery-stricken men and women, 
bearing witness to the light invisible to them, as they move onward 
to midnight martyrdom amid the howls of their frantic torturers. 
The rivulets were choked up with corpses ; the streams ran red with 
human blood; the forest glades and rocky caves were peopled with the 
dead and the dying; amcng the black ruins of once prosperous villages 
lay roasted infants by their mangled mothers’ corpses ; pits were dug 
at night by the wretches destined to fill them, many of whom, flung 
in while but lightly wonnded, awoke underneath a mountain of clammy 
corpses, and vainly wrestled with death and with the dead, who shat 
them obt from light and life for ever. 

It was then that onr present Ambassador at Constantinople took 
action and displayed those remarkable gifts of energy and indnstry to 
which the Prime Minister lately alluded with pride. It was owing to 
his enlightened initiative and indefatigable perseverance that the 

unfortunate Armenians.But what, ask the Armenians, have 

we to feel grateful for? What act of clemency, what deed of 
humanity, do we owe to British intervention ? 

The British Ambassador, however, did his best. He prosecnted 
inquires, stuped reports, made energetic representations to the 
Sultan, and at last carried the appointment of a Commission of 
investigation. An excellent result, apparently, and the beginning of 
much else. Yes, but on one ^pondition—vis, that the British 
Government, before beginning this arduous work, saw its way to 
bring it to a snocess^cl issue, and, having irritated the Tnrks and 
Knrds to fury against the Armenians by this foreign Intervention, 
were resolve 1 not to abandon tie Christians to the mercies of the 
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MohammedanB without foreign protection. Otherwise it was only 
too clear that our tardy action would turn ont to be a pieoe or 
inexcusable inhumanity. This view was expressed and maintained at 
the time by some of the leading organs of our Press. Bat the 
Government went its way unheeding. Yet while the Commission of 
Inquiry was still sitting at Moush the deeds of atrocious cruelty whioh 
it was assembled to investigate were outdone under the eyes of the 
delegates. Threats were openly uttered that on their withdrawal 
massacres would be organised all over* the country—massacres, it was 
said, in comparison with which the Sassoon butchery wonld compare 
but as dust in the balance. And elaborate preparations were made— 
ay, openly made, in the presence of consuls and delegates—for the 
perpetration of these wholesale murders; and in spite of the warnings 
and appeals published in England nothing was done to prevent 
them. 

In due time they began. Over 60,000 Armenians have been 
butchered, and the massacres are not quite ended yet. In Trebizond, 
Erzeroum, Erzinghan, Hassankaleh, and numberless other places the 
Christians were crushed like grapes during the vintage. The frantic 
mob, seething and surging in the Btreets of the citieB, swept down 
upon the defenceless Armenians, plundered their shops, gutted their 
houses, then joked and jested with the terrified victims, as cats play 
with mice. As rapid whirling motion produces apparent rest, so the 
wild frenzy of those fierce fanatical crowds resulted in a condition of 
seeming calmness, composure, and gentleness which, taken in con¬ 
nection with the unutterable brutality of their acts, was of a nature 
to freeze men’s blood with horror. In many cases they almost caressed 
their victims, and actually encouraged them to hope, while preparing 
the instruments of slaughter. 

The French mob during the Terror were men—nay, angels of mercy 
—compared with these Turks. Those were not insensible to com¬ 
passion ; in these every instinct of humanity seemed atrophied or dead. 
In Trebizond, on the first day of the massacre, an Armenian was 
coming out of a baker’s shop, where he had been purchasing bread 
for his sick wife and family, when he waB surprised by the ragiDg 
crowd. Fascinated with terror, he stood still, was seized, and dashed 
to the ground. He pleaded piteously for mercy and pardon, and they 
qnietly promised it; and so grim and dry was the Rumour c r this 
crowd that the trembling wretch took their promise seriously and 
offered them his heartfelt thanks. In truth they were only joking. 
When they were ready to be serious they tied the man’s feet together, 
and taunted him, bnt at first with 'the assumed gentleness that might 
well be mistaken for the harbinger of mercy. * Then they cut off one 
of his hands, slapped his face with She Moody wrist, and placed it 
between his quivering lips. Soon afterwards they chopped off the 
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other hand, and inquired whether he would like pen and paper to 
write to his wife. Others requested him to make the sign of the 
cross with his stumps, or^ with his feet, while he still possessed them, 
while others desired him to shout louder that his God might hear his 
gries for help. One of the most active members of the crowd then 
stepped forward and tore the man’s ears from his head, after which 
he put them between his lips, and then flung them in his face. 
“ That Effendi’s mouth deserves to be punished for refusing such a 
choice morsel,” exclaimed a voice in the crowd, whereupon somebody 
stepped forward, knocked out some of his teeth, and proceeded to cut 
out his tongue. “ He will never blaspheme again,” a pious Moslem 
jocosely remarked. Thereupon a dagger was placed under one of his 
eyes, which was scooped clean out of its socket. The hideous con¬ 
tortions of the man’s discoloured face, the quick convulsions of his 
quivering body, and tho Bight of the ebbing blood turning the dry 
dust to gory mud, literally intoxicated these furious fanatics, who, 
having gouged out his other eye and chopped off his feet, hit upon 
some other excruciating tortures before cutting his throat and sending 
his soul “ to damnation,” as they expressed it. These other ingenious 
pain-sharpening devices, however, were such as do not lend them¬ 
selves to description. 

In Eraeronm, where a large tract of country, from the lofty moun¬ 
tains of Devi Boyen to the Black Sea shore, has just been laid waste 
and completely purged of Armenians, similar scenes were enacted. 
The vilayet of V an, the town of Hassankaleh, and numerous other 
places have been deluged with blood, and polluted with unbridled 
lust. A man in JSra’roam, hearing the tnmult, and fearing for his 
children, who were playing in the street, went out to seek and save 
them, fie was borne down upon by the mob. He pleaded for his 
life, protesting that he had always lived in peace with his Moslem 
neighbours, and sincerely loved them. The statement may have re¬ 
presented a fact, or it may have been but a plea for pity. The ring¬ 
leader, however, told him that that was the proper spirit, and would 
be condignly rewarded. The man was then stripped, and a chunk of 
his flesh cut out of his body, and jestingly offered for sale : “ Good 
fresh meat, and dirt cheap,” exclaimed some of the crowd. “ Who’ll 
buy fine dogs’ meat ? ” echoed the amused bystanders. The writhing 
wretch«ittered fuercing screams as some of the mob, who had just 
cotqp from rifling the shops, opened a bottle, and poured vinegar 
or some acid into the gaping wound. He called on God and man to 
end his agonies. But they had oqjf begun. Soon afterwards, two 
little boys came up, they elder crying, “ Itairik, Hairik* save me! 
See what they’ve done t» me ! ” and pointed to hiB head, from which 
the blood was streaming over his handsome face, and down his neck. 

* Father, father. 
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The younger brother—a child of about three—was playing with a 
wooden toy. The agonising man was silent for a second and then, 
glancing at these, his children, made a frantic but vain effort to 
snatch a dagger from a Turk by his sicle. This was the signal 
for the renewal of his torments. The bleeding boy was finally 
dashed with violence against the dying father, who began to lose 
strength and consciousness, and the two were then pounded to 
death where they lay. The younger child sat near, dabbling his 
wooden toy in the blood of his father and brother, and looking up, 
now through smiles at the prettily-dressed Kurds, and now through 
tears at the dust-begrimed thing that had lately been Ips father. 
A slash of a sabre wound up his short experience of God’s world, and 
the crowd turned its attention to others. 

These are but isolated scenes revealed fur a brief second by the 
light, as it were, of a momentary lightning flash. The worst cannot 
be described. And, if it could be, no description, however vivid, 
would convey a true notion of the dread reality. At most of these 
manifestations of bestial passion and delirium the Sultan’s troops, in 
uniform, stood by as delighted spectators when they did not actually 
take an active part as zealous executioners. 

And these are the Turks, whom unanimous Europe has judged 
worthy of continuing to govern and guide the Christians of Asia 
Minor. True, the Powers have courteously signified their desire, and 
the Sultan has graciously pledged his “ word of honour ” that these 
massacres shall cease. His Majesty, in fact-, undertakes, if a reason¬ 
able time tie given him, to re-establish tho mu mad state of things in 
Turkish Armenia ; and we know that that normal condition implies 
the denial to Christians of the fundamental rights of human beings, 
the refusal of elementary justice, the prevalence of universal violence 
and brutality, the abolition of womanly purity, the disintegration of 
the family, the rape of tender children—in a word, a system of 
“ government ” for which the history of the world affords no parallel. 

Yet unanimous Europe, we are told, entertains no donbt that the 
true interests of Christendom demand that Turkish rule, as thus 
understood, should be maintained. And, with the genuine interests 
of Christianity at heart, the Great Cowers are Bgreed to maintain it, 
in God's name. 

If the refusal of the T’owers to compel the Mohamr^pdans of Turkey 
to respect the manhood, the motherhood, and maidenhood of their 
Christian fellow-subjects could be, and had been, based upon their 
religious reluctance to employ f<^ce even against superlative evil, one 
might question the wisdom of such forbearance, but it would be im¬ 
possible to withhold respect from the priMtiple underlying it. But 
such is not the plea. Those same Governments who persistently pro¬ 
claim Christianity on the one hand and unblushingly support the 
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fiendish tortiurers of Christians in Turkey on the other, are eager to 
blow each other’s Christian subjects in thousands off the face of the 
earth—ay, and to invoke God’s blessing on the work over and above. 

But indefensible as the‘conduct of Continental nations may appear 
to us, it is only fair to say that none of them was pledged specially 
afld solemnly to see justice done to the Armenians; none of them 
broke any solemn promise by conniving for seventeen years at every 
species of human villainy in Asia Minor, nor oouM any of them 
reproach themselves with having roused the Bleeping devils, lashed 
them to fury against the Armenians, and then left the latter to be 
trampled upon, burned, disembowelled, and pitchforked into eternity. 

This unenviable rdle was reserved for Great Britain. Is it to be 
further persisted in ? And if it is, are we, as Christians—nay, as 
men—to give the approval of silence to a line of conduct that would 
disgrace a tribe of heathens ? Is there any political advantage so 
important and so seductive that the hope of ultimately securing it 
should harden our hearts to utter insensibility to the laws of God, 
the promptings of conscience, the inborn instincts of healthy human 
nature ? To some, even among us, it may perhaps seem possible to 
imitate the Christian States of Continental Europe and keep the 
standard of true morality hidden away, to be applied only to bygone 
times and buried generations. But surely the bulk of normal 
Englishmen are still capable of assuming a definite attitude towards 
contemporary crimes, even though they have a political aspect, 
without staggering and reeling from the centre of Christianity to the 
distant and dangerous circumference. 

It cannot be too clearly stated nor too widely published that what 
is asked for is not the establishment of an Armenian kingdom or 
principality, not a “ buffer State,” not even Christian autonomy in 
any sense that might render it offensive or dangerous to any of the 
Powers of Europe; but only that by some efficacious means the human 
beings who profess the Christian religion in Anatolia and who pro¬ 
fessed and practised it there for centuries before the Turks or Kurds 
were heard of^ shall be enabled to live and die as human beings, and 
that the unparalleled crimes of which for the past seventeen years 
they have been the silent victims, shall speedily and once for all be 
put a atop to. 

What^ serious Aope is there that the lot of the Armenians will 
be bettered in the future ? The question of the promised reforms has 
already ceased to be actual. The Grand Vizier, explaining lately his 
reasons for not publishing the Sultanj^ recent undertaking to better 
the condition of the Christians, alleged, and very truly alleged, that 
the present Commander r i the Faithful had brought no new factor 
into the question that needed to b8 published or made known. “ His 
Imperial Majesty,” be said, “ made exactly the same kind of promise, 
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respecting the same kind of reforms, as his illustrious .predecessor 
seventeen years ago.” Exactly; and it will have precisely the same 
kind of results. The Christian Powers of Europe will see to this, and 
England's duty is admittedly to follow the Powers. Continental 
jurisconsults have just given it as their conscientious opinion that 
any special reforms for the Armenians would necessarily involve & 
grave violation of the rights of man and of the law of God ; and the 
jurisconsults ought to know. If this be so, the sensitive Sultan will 
naturally shrink from such lawlessness and godlessness and piously 
shelve the reforms. The reason given by these conscientious juris¬ 
consults is intelligent enough : because to favour any one class of the 
population—say the Christians—to the exclusion of the others, would 
be to foster race hatred, to Touse religious fanaticism, and to unchain 
the most furious passions that now lie dormant (?) in the Moham¬ 
medan breast. They would strongly recommend—would these learned 
spokesmen of the Christian Powers—the introduction of wide-reaching 
reforms for all Turkish subjects, were it not that insuperable objec¬ 
tions render even such a course absolutely impossible; for, in the 
first placo, the Powers have no right to interfere in favour of the 
Sultan’s Mohammedan subjects, who in this case would be mainly con¬ 
cerned ; in the second place, the Turks and Kurds themselves desire 
no such reforms, are, in fact, opposed to their introduction ; in the 
third place, they are utterly unripe for them ; and, in the fonrth 
place, general reforms for all would necessarily prove as disastrous a<- 
special reforms for Armenian Christians, because the Armenians, as 
the most intelligent and only self-disciplined element of the popula¬ 
tion, would profit by the improvements to obtain political preponder¬ 
ance for themselves. Things had better, therefore, remain as they 
are, with the wholesale butcheries left out; that is to say, Ike mnmut 
condition of things must be re-established, which in a very few years 
will solve the Armenian (Question by exterminating tbe Armenians 

And England—Christian, moral England—apparently endorses this 
view, and seeks to persuade herself that by combining with the Powers 
to carry it out, she will have discharged all her duties, general and 
special, to the Christians whom she solemnly promised to protect. Is 
it right and proper to acquiesce even by silence in such unqualifiable 
conduct as this ? Have the tender humanities of the teachings of 
Jesus no longer any virtue that can pass into our s^uls and jjiove ns 
to condemn in emphatic terms the abominations which are even now 
turning the lives of our brothers and sisters in Armenia into tortures 
and their horrible deaths into Abe triumph of the most ferocious 
malignity that ever lurked in the abysses of the human heart ? 

If any Englishman in any walk of life, N he a Cabinet Minister 
or a Yorkshire boor, had been appealed to &r help by the wretched 
woman whose little girl was outraged to death in her presence, after 
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she had been dishonoured in the presence of her daughter, and her 
husband had been killed before the eyes of both, would he have taken 
much time to reflect before according it ? Had he witnessed the 
living quivering Christian's flesh being offered for sale as “ fresh dogs’ 
meat,” while the WTetched man’s children, whom he loved more than 
life, stood opposite him, the one with cloven skull asking for help, the 
other innocently plashing with hiB wooden toy in the red pool fed by 
his father’s blood, would he have suspended his judgment until 
Continental Christians told him what opinion he should hold concerning 
these fiendish ferocities ? Yet these are the deeds which, in thousands 
Und tens of thousands, are being perpetrated, while we rejoice and 
thank God that at last all Europe is unanimous—unanimous in its 
resolve to shield the 'furls, tho doers of these deeds, from harm. 

If there still be a spark of divinity in our souls, or a trace of 
healthy human sentiment in our hearts, we shall not hesitate to record 
our vehement protest against these hell-bora crimes, that pollute one 
of the fairest portions of God’s earth, and our strong condemnation of 
any and every line of policy that may tend directly or indirectly to 
perpetuate or condone them. 


E. J. Dillon. 
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“ Take up any ‘ Shakespeare * \ ou will, from 
the first collection of hw works to the last 
which has been read, and look what plaj 
hears the most obvious signs of perusal 
My life for it, they will la* found in the 
volume that contains the pla\ of * Jlamlet * ” 
-J F. Kkmblk 


F OB close upon three centuries critics and commentators have 
been explaining and elucidating the greatest tragedy of the 
greatest dramatist of all time, “ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.” 
As it is one of the very longest of Nhakespeare's plays, bo it is the 
one into which he seems to have thrown himself with his whole sonl. 
It bears the name of bis only son, liamnet, who died, eleven years 
old, in 1596. If the sorrow-stricken father wished to perpetuate the 
name of his son he has succeeded. For among all civilised nations the 
name of Hamlet haB become a symbol of the highest reach of insight 
into human souls as yet attained by man. More enduring monument 
father never raised to son. 

“ Hamlet ” has been more minutely bcanned and studied than any 
other of Shakespeare’s plays. The myriad-minded dramatist himself 
might well he appalled if he could look up from his grave at 
Stratford-on-Avon and view the library of books written about this 
single play. He looked upon his poems as the pillars of his fame. 
Posterity has reversed that judgment. The mere titles of works on, 
and editions of, “ Hamlet ” take up thirty folio pages in the great 
catalogue of the British Museum, not counting itj appearance in 
every collective edition of his plays. Nor are the articles and dis¬ 
quisitions on it by every writer of note inclnded, for these are innu¬ 
merable as sand on the seashore^ It may be well to mention here 
that the name of Shakespeare fills five catalogue volumes in folio, 

* Furness, in his Variorum edition of “ Hamlet,” 187 7, ( given 13 1400 titles of books, 
articles, and editions i e Hamlet, although he nowise claims that his list is exhaustive 
Since then the number has increased m geometrical progression, and must now be 
close on 2000. Two novels have been written on Hamlet 
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each containing 100 pages, in the same library, and that some of the 
titles represent from ten to forty volumes. This heap of literature, 
at the lowest estimate 10,000 volumes, might possibly without serious 
loss take a somewhat smaller compass. The valuable is alloyed with 
|he worthless. But to add to it would seem as superfious, not to say 
presnmptoons, as to carry coals to Newcastle. Tet 1 have an addi¬ 
tion to make, which I will not withhold. 

I wish to point out that the author of “ Hamlet ” shows in this 
drama a correct knowledge of Danish names, words, and customs of 
his time—nay, a local knowledge of the royal castle at Elsinore which 
lie could not have derived from books, and which can only be satis¬ 
factorily accounted for by assuming, 

(1) That Shakespeare himself saw what he describes; or 

(2) That he was told of it by others who had been at 
Elsinore, and seen the interior of the Castle. 

If the first can be proved, new light of high interest and im¬ 
portance will be thrown on Shakespeare’s life. No one, so far, has 
been able to show, with any credibility, that he ever set foot on the 
soil of any country but his own, which he loved so well: 

1 This blcssed'plot, this earth, this lealin, this England, 

England hound in with the triumphant sea’ 

in the latter case new light is thrown upon the manner in 
which he Bet to work when writing his plays: new light from 
Hamlet’s country. 

It will l>e usefnl briefly to glance at the time and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the first appearance of “ Hamlet.” The first undoubted 
mention of Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet “ is an entry in the Stationers’ 
Registers nnder date July 2C, 1002 : 

“ A booke called the ‘ Revenge of Hnmlett, l’rince (of) Denmark?,’ an yt 
was lateh Acted by the Lord Chamberleyne his sei vantes.” 

After being thus copyrighted, it was printed in the next year, 
160S, which is the date of the first edition of “ Hamlet ” we possess: 

“ The Tragicall Histone of Hamlet, Prince of Denniarke. By 'William 
Shake-speare. As it hath beeu diverse timis acted by his XLighnesse (King 
James I.) scrvanJfe in the Uittie of London : as also in the two Universities 
of Clanioridge ana Oxford, and elsewhere. At London. 1003.” 

e 

But this was a pirated and garbled edition, most likely based upon 
shorthand notes made dnring the ^representation, as we know was 
clone, from Heywood, who complains of it. “ Hamlet,” in the shape 
in which it has a world-wide renown, appears for the first time in 
1604 : * 
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“The Tragical! Histoids of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. By William 
Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much againe at. 
it was, according to the true and perfect Coppie. At London. 1G04.” 

The statement abont the enlargement is true; for the quarto of 
1604 contains 3719 lines, while that of 1603 only contains 2143 pr 
little more than one-half. After several more editions of no im¬ 
portance “ Hamlet ” appears, after Shakespeare’s death, in the folio 
of 1623. I shall, for convenience sake, use the terms Ql=quarto of 
1608,Q2=quarto of 1601, and PI=folio of 1623, whioh are generally 
accepted by Shakespeare scholars. 

So far all seems simple and clear ; but there are found allusions to 
a play called “Hamlet” long before 1002. The earliest of these is 
that of Nash, in his preface to Greene’s “ Menaphon," 1589. He 
alludes to a playwright who, “ if you intreate him faire in a frostie 
morning, will affoord yon whole Hamlets—I should say handfulls—of 
tragical speeches." More important is. an entry in Henslowe's 
theatrical diary : “ 9 of June, 1591. li(eceive)d at hamlet viiis.” 
This was Henslowe’s share of the profits of the representation. Lodge, 
in his “ Wit’s Miserio,” 1596, says of a fiend that he is as pale as “ ye 
ghost which cried so miserally (sir) at ye theater like an oisterwife. 

* Hamlet, revenge.’ ” 

It is supposed that there existed a pre-Shakespoarian “ Hamlet,” 
probably by Thomas Kyd. and that the “ Hamlet ” of 1603 represents 
an older “ Hamlet ” retouched by Shakespeare. Hut Shakespeare may 
have collaborated in or partly written the earlier and imperfect 
“ Hamlet.” His earliest tragedy, “ Titus Andronicus,” is of the 
“ Hamlet ” type. He was twenty-five in 1589. It is true that 
Meres, in his nst of Shakespeare’s works in 1598, leaves “ Hamlet ” 
out; but then he leaves out other plays of his which wo know were 
written before 1598. To sum up, we may say that Shakespeare’s 
“ Hamlet ” existed in 1002, and may have been roughly sketched as 
for baok as 1589. 

The story of “Hamlet" is firs! told by Saxo Grammaticus in the 
third and fourth book of his history of Denmark, written a.d. 1180— 
1200. But Saxo’s *■ Amlethus ” appears two hundred years earlier, 
in the tenth century. The Icelandic poet, Sncebiorn, alludes to the 
myth of “ Amlothi,” in a poetical circumlocution, in his verse, and 
there are found in Iceland stories, in prose and ve^te, of Anbales or 
Amlothi, which has become a common word, used in everyday talk 
for a fool. These Hamlet stories can be traced back to the sixteenth 
oentury in their present form, uid will be edited in the forthcoming 
work of Mr. Gollancr on “ Hamlet.” 

The earliest printed edition of Saxo is that of Paris, 1514, and the 
story was then translated into French, in which language it first 
appears in the fifth volume of Belleforest, “ Ilistoires Tragiqnes,” 
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Paris, 1570. Thence it was translated into English; but, although 
the only edition of this translation we possess bears the date 1608, 
there may have been earlier editions. We know of no other source 
from which Shakespeare conld have borrowed the story, whether 
£is source was French or English, indirectly, if he had an earlier play 
to work upon. At any rate, all the framework of the story is found 
in Saxo, and it is of the deepest interest to watch how out of the 
mythical Amlothi of Iceland and the rude Amlethns of Saxo, the 
genins of Shakespeare has created the most famous figure in the 
literature of the world. 

Having dealt with the date and the source of “ Hamlet,” we shall see 
what circumstances favoured Shakespeare’s choice of a Danish theme 
as the subject of a play. 

James VI. of Scotland in 1589 married Anne, a daughter of King 
Frederick II. of Denmark. The marriage was first solemnised by 
proxy. But when strong headwinds, ascribed by the superstition 
of the time to witchcraft, kept Anne weather-bound for months in 
Norway on her way to Edinburgh, King James k crossed over and 
again married her, this time in person. The ceremony was repeated 
for the third time at Elsinore in 1590. This time it was before the 
Danish Court in the splendid Kronborg Castle, which had been 
finished a few years before. Shakespeare and his company, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants, during the last and evil days of Elizabeth no 
doubt looked forward with joy to the accession of King James and 
his Danish queen to the English throne. They had taken, if not an 
active, at least a passive pait in the high treason which led to the 
execution of Ebsex aud the imprisonment for life of Southampton, 
their patrons, in February 1601. For some time before the Essex 
insurrection broke out they had been acting “ Richard II.” in the 
City. In this play a king of England is deposed and imprisoned. 
This was supposed to win the City for the plans of Essex, and it 
is certain that James I. considered Essex to be a martyr to his title 
to the English Crown. 

The much married Queen Anne was a woman fond of merry¬ 
making, of masques and plays and interludes. She had her own 
company of actors, and even acted a part herself in Ben Jonson’s 
“ Masque of Qaeens,” on February 2, 1609, an extraordinary step for 
a qnee* to taksfin those times, when actors were despised. She took 
heij Danish chambermaids with her from Denmark to Scotland and 
from Scotland to England, and never parted with them. It may have 
been partly owing to her influence that King James, only ten days 
after his arrival in London from Scotland, on May 17, 1603, granted 
to Shakespeare’s company a licence to act at the Globe Theatre. 
Shakespeare and nine actors of *his company were in the royal train 
and heard a Danish march played, when James and Anne, in March 
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1604, almost exactly a year after Elisabeth s death, made their public 
entry into the City. Shakespeare knew that the Danish qeeen was a 
staunch protectress of the drama, whatever lurking Puritan prejudices 
against it her husband might harbour. It was therefore natural 
that he should either choose a Danish theme for a play or rewrite bis 
early sketch of such a play to recall to the mind of his high and 
gracious patroness her native land. 

Christian IV. of Denmark, whose sister sat on the English throne, 
returned the visit that his brother-in-law had made to Elsinore 
in 1590, and came sailing up the Thames with eight men-of-war in 
1606. He stayed a month, and there were daily entertainments in 
his honour. His sister may have given him the opportunity of seeing 
“ Hamlet.” Christian TV. had eminent Englishmen in his service, John 
Dowland and Inigo Jones. He called Inigo Jones from Venice to 
Denmark shortly after 1000, and was “ greatly engiossed ” with him. 
It is said the plans of Rosenborg and Frederihsborg palaces are due to 
Inigo’s genius, but that is only a tradition. 

There is a striking proof that Shakespeare wished to please 
Queen Anne. In act ii. sc 2, Hamlet says to Roseucrantz and 
Ghiildenstern : 

“ Denmark’s a prison 
Ko&hNf KANTZ • Then in the world om. 

JlAMLLT A goodly one . in whuh there are man} confines, wards and dungeons, 
Denmark being om o’ the worst ” 

This dialogue, that might have displeased the Queen as a Dune, is 
left out in all editions during Shakespeare’s life, and first appears in 
1623, when there was no longer any need to suppress it. 

When we compare the Hamlet story of Belleforest, Shakespeare's 
direct or indirect source, with the Hamlet story of the play, we find 
in the latter Danish customs, names and descriptions of persons and 
places which do not occur in the former. Consequently they were 
introduced by the author of the play. 

Shakespeare has changed the scene. That of Belleforest’s “ Hamlet ” 
is laid in Jutland; that of Shakespeare’s at Elsinore, in the island of 
Sealand. Elsinore and Copenhagen, in Shakespeare’s time, were the 
two chief royal residences in Denmark. He give* no name to the 
castle at Elsinore in and round which the whole action of the play 
is laid. But in more than one place lie correctly descries it as 
situated on the sea. Horatio says to Hamlet (jet i. sc. 4): ^ 

“ What if it (the ghost; tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 

Or to the dreadful sumimt|pf the cliff 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea, ’’ 

and speaks of the sea roaring beileath, “ so many fathoms.” The 
castle Shakespeare had in his mind was Kronborg, the magnificent 
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and stately Dutch Renaissance pile built by Frederick II. in 1571-85 
to command the entrance to the Sonnd. It stands on the Bound, 
which here is only a fear miles wide, on an eminence north-east of 
Elsinore, that might well \>e called a cliff by an Englishman. It is 
called Croneborough in English records of the time. 

Kronborg plays a great part in Danish history. It was frequently 
taken and retaken in the wars between Sweden and Denmark. Within 
its walls the English queen of Christian VII., Caroline Mathilde, was 
imprisoned for adultery in 1772. Nelson, in 1801, forced the passage 
through the Sound, in defiance of its guns, by keeping close to the 
Swedish coast. It is at present used as a barrack-room for officers. 
"Views of the square building, with its watch-towers and belfry, may 
be seen in Knight’s “ Shakespeare.” To-day, as three hundred years 
ago, these towers stand ont conspicuous on the horizon, weather¬ 
beaten beacons for the mariner far off at sea. 

I shall now proceed to show that the writer of act iii. sc. 4 of 
“ Hamlet ” had, it seems, a local knowledge of a room in this famous 
castle. The passage I shall quote is found equally in 1603,1604, and 
1623. 

Hamlet, after stabbing Polonius behind the arras, upbraids his 
mother, Queen Gertrude, for her marriage with King Claudius. He 
compares her two husbands, his father and his uncle, both Kings of 
Denmark: 

“ Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 

'1 he counterfeit presentment ot two brothers. * 
hoc what a grace was seated on this brow , 

Hypenon’s curls j the front of Jove himself , 

An cso like Mars, to threaten and command , 

A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill 
. A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set hxs seal 
To git p the world assurance of a man ; 

This was your husband Look you now, what follows: 

Here is yonr husband, like a mildew'd ear. 

Blasting his wholesome brother Have you eyes ? ” 

Those who have acted the part of Hamlet—and what great actor 
has not ?—have always found a great difficulty in representing these 
two portraits described by Hamlet. The most widely accepted custom 
has been that the actor wbo played Hamlet produced from his pocket 
two miniature portraits or medallions of his father and nnde, and held 
them before the qneen. Th. Davies* says this has bean the practice 
since the Restoration,' but sagaciously adds that two full-length por¬ 
traits in the tapestry of the queen’s closet might be of service in this 
scene, and would help the graceful dfetion of the players in pointing 
at them. The old stage had no movable scenery. This was first 
introduced by Betterton, from France, in 1662. The scantiness of 
* “ Drunatio IfiaoelUniu,” voL iii. (London, 1784) pp. 106-7. 
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decorations may have compelled the old actors to have recourse to 
miniatures. It seems, however, at boat a clumsy contrivance, and 
does not agree with Hamlet’s words. 

In an engraving on the frontispiece to Rowe’s edition of “ Hamlet,” 
1709, we see two portraits, half-lengths, hong on the wall behind 
the qneen, while Hamlet kicks down the chair on which he sat at the 
entrance of the ghost. To half-lengths, however, the same objection 
lies as to miniatures, as I will show below. 

Steevens, in 1766, says miniatures are used, though, as he justly 
remarks, Hamlet’s “ pictures ” were meant for whole-lengths, part of 
the furniture of the queen’s closet. Hamlet, who in an earlier scene 
censures those “ pictures in little,” would hardly carry such in his 
pooket. 

Goethe, in his account of Hamlet in “ Wilhelm Meister,” 1795, 
mentions two fnll-length portraits on the wall in this scene; and 
Malone, in 1790, says the miniatures are modem innovations, though 
here he is wrong. 

Caldecott tells, in 1819, that a Bath actor had suggested that 
Hamlet should snatch his uncle’s medallion from the neck of his 
mother. Whether owing to Caldecott or not, this is done by 
several great actors. Fechter, Rossi, and Edwin Booth used to wear 
the dead king’s medallion on their (i <. Hamlet s) neck, and tear that 
of the living king from the neck of the queen. Fechter and Booth 
then throw j Claudins’ portrait away, while RosBi dashes it to the ground 
and stamps on the fragments This seems only one degree less clumsy 
than producing the miniatures out of one’s pocket, and it certainly 
does not fit in with Hamlet’s words in the text. 

Other Hamlet actors have tried to steer a middle couise. Hunter 
says, in 1815, that Holman used to have the picture of the living king 
hung on the wall, and the miniature of his dead brother on Hamlet’s 
neck. Edwin Forrest used this way, too. Hackett, in 1863, tells of 
an ingenious contrivance that he nsed. The ghost of Hamlet’B father, 
who appears in this scene, steps out of the painted canvas, and the 
picture disappears until its departure, when it reappears. 

Henry Irving and Salvini have not been satisfied with any of the 
various modes of representing the two portraits. Percy Fitzgerald, 
in his “ Life of Garrick ” (ii. 65, 1868), suggested that the portraits 
should be seen only with the mind’s eye. Irving tfnay havy followed 
this suggestion, bnt it is more likely that he and Salvinj were 
thinking of Hamlet’s answer to Horatio, who asks him where he sees 
his father (act i. sc. 2) : 

“ In my mu,d’« eye, Horatio." 

Bnt this is merely an easy way of evading the real difficulty of 
representing thrf portraits, which it does not solve. 
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It is the ambition of every actor of note to appear as Hamlet at 
some time in bis career. On the English stage there hate been 
nineteen noted Hamlets from Bichard Bnrbage, who created the 
character for Shakespeare, to Beerbohm Tree. The Qneen’s words of 

3 tmlet (act v. sc. 2), “ he’s fat and scant of breath,” waB a personal 
oaion of Shakespeare’s to Bnrbage. Betterton created Hamlet 
again in 1662, Garrick in 1742. Henderson was blamed in 1772 
for throwing away the ancle’s miniature, which Garrick retained in 
his hand. John Philip Kemble was the most famons Hamlet of 
three brothers, who all acted the part. He came out in it in 1783, 
Charles M. Tonng in 1807, Edmnnd Kean in 1814, Macready in 1821, 
Charles Kean in, 1838, Pechter in 1861. Fechter wore the father’s 
medallion on a gold chain, and in comparing the king to Hyperion 
he produced and fondly gazed at the portrait, which he placed tide by 
tide with his mother’s miniature of Claudius. He reverentially 
kissed the portrait, as he murmured: “ I mast be cruel, to be kind.” 
Irving produced his “ Hamlet ” in 1874, Wilson Barrett his in 1884. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, in an article on “ Hamlet ” in the Fortnightly 
Review, December 1805, declares for miniatures. In Germany, the 
great actor Devrient, and Tieck and Lessing, have been in favour of 
portraits on the wall. 

Having reviewed the various unsatisfactory modes of representing 
the two portraits, none of which are in agreement with Hamlet’s 
words—station (i r.. standing attitude), combination, and form, &c.— 
I shall proceed to give the evidence from which I conclude that 
Shakespeare in writing this scene had in his mind a room in Kron- 
borg Castle, of which we fortunately possess descriptions dating 
from his time. Then, and then only, Hamlet’s words fit in, and all 
difficulties are solved. 

In a letter to Gert Rantzow, issued September 28, 1585, 
Frederick II. of Denmark writes as follows about portraits of 
Danish kings found in Kronborg Castle : 

“ Thyge Brahe of K nudetrup, our man and servant, hus most humbly in¬ 
formed us that be intends to publish something about the late Kings of 
Denmark according to the manner and order of the portraits on the tapestry 
we have had made m our hall in our Palace Kronborg. He therefore most 
humbly asks Ilia two most graciously may grant him to have the portraits 
of the late kings, as they are there to be found, l eproduced, which we will 
uot refute him. Wherefore wo command, that when he makes his request 
you Jhen order out painter there at his earliest convenience carefully to draw 
all the portraits ol kings as they are found and arranged in the Haid 
tapestry. Also, that you get copied the Getman and Danish ikymes which 
.no i. e about mid mscriliod on our portraits, in order that Thyge Brahe 
may have these to go by.” * 

We oould not have a better authority for the fact that portraits 
* Danskc Samliager,*' v., 1869, p. 172* 
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of Banish kings were woven in the tapestry of one of the rooms in 
Kronborg Castle. Bnt still more explicit than the royal letter is 
an English description of Kronborg, given under date 1603, in 
Stowe’s “ Annales ” (p. 1436). The passage first appears in the 
second edition of this work, 1605. The first edition is of 1^P2. 
Stowe got his information from* his friend, William Segar, King* 
at-Arms of the Order of the Garter, who in 1603 accompanied 
the Earl of Rutland to Elsinore to invest Christian IV. with the 
Garter. 

This Uastell of Jilsenor is a quadrant, and one off the goodliest fortifica¬ 
tions in that part ot the world, both lor strength and moat curious Archi¬ 
tecture, and was built by b’redei ick, this King's (Christian IV.) father. 
There is in the same, many Princely Lodgings, and especially one great 
Chamber: it is hanged with Tapistary of fresh-coloured silkc, without gold, 
wherein all the Danish kings are expiest in antique habits, according to 
their several! times, with then- atmes and inscriptions containing all their 
conquests and victories: the roofe is of inlett woods and hung full of 
great branches of brasne for lights.” 


The two descriptions, the Danish and the English, agree, though 
the latter is more full. Accordingly there was in Kronborg Castle a 
room hung with silken tapestry in which were woven a series of 
historically true portraits of Danish kings, in their due order of suc¬ 
cession. This room made such an impression on honest William 
Segar, that it is the only room in Kronborg which he describes. Yet 
as “ Hamlet ” was both written and published before 1605, Stowe’s 
“ Annales ’ could not be Shakespeare’s authority for his description of 
the royal Danish portraits. Nor could he have learnt by word of 
month from Segar what this gentleman saw in July 1603, for 
“ Hamlet ’ was then already out. ‘ 

Take Hamlet’s or Shakespeare’s description of the portraits. He 
says the “ station ’ or standing attitnde of his father is like that of 
Mercury gracefully poised in his winged sandals on a heaven-kissing 
hill. He speaks of the “ combination and form ” of his body, and 
gives a detailed description of his face and figure. This leaves no 
doubt as to his portrait being full-length, and—that of King Claudius 
matches it. Shakespeare, be it noted, uses the very same expression 
of the portraits as Frederick II. The Danish contrafei he calls 
counterfeit presentments. Hamlet’s words ii!l comparing and 
contrasting the portraits, 

"Look here upon this pictuie and on this," 

wad and connected with 

“This was your husband. • Look now what follow, ». 

Here l* your husband. 

* ■ . . Have you eyee 1 n 
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show plainly that the foil-length portraits of the two Danish kings 
were plaoed side by side, and in doe succession. We know that 
the actual portraits in the tapestry at Krouborg were thns placed. 

It will be seen that SHhkespeare’s description of the portraits 
entirely fits in with what we know of the actual counterfeit present- 
meAs at Kronborg. And so does the arras behind which Polonius 
is hiding, and through which Hamlet stabs him. Arras is tapestry, 
originally from the town of Arras in France. Hamlet, before he lifts 
it np and sees Polonius’ body, asks his mother: 

“ Is ft the king ? *' 

and when he has lifted the arras, says : 

" I took thee for thy bettei ” 

Bearing in mind that Polonius is hiding behind a tapestry with 
full-length portraits of Danish kings, woven in it, Hamlet’s words, 
after makiog a pass with his sword through the arras which bore 
the image of his deadly foe, become pregnant and full of meaning. 

After careful consideration of the evidence here collected, I can 
only come to the conclusion that Shakespeare, in writing act iiL 
sc. 1 of “ Hamlet,” made use of his knowledge of the room in Kron- 
borg Castle described above. How he acquired that knowledge 
is a question I shall deal with below. This reBnlt, if accepted, 
will not only add to our knowledge of Shakespeare’s working 
method, but also materially alter the stage direction and the acting 
of the scene in question. We know from Segar that the “ queen’s 
closet ” was a large splendid Renaissance chamber, with Danish kings 
in antique habits looking down from the tapestry * on its walls. At 
these Hamlfet points with his finger. How much impressiveness, 
solemn dignity, nature, and graceful action is hereby restored to the 
scene 1 

Whether it was only tiler the theatres had been Closed so long 
doling the Civil War that separate paintings took the place of the 
intended original designs in the arras is uncertain. What iB certain 
is, that Shakespeare's words admit of no satisfactory explanation but 
the one given above. It completely solves all the difficulties found 
by " Hamlet ” actors in the scene, and which, as I have shown, have 
been met, in different ways by different actors. Shakespeare con¬ 
tinually need the dress and manners of his own times in his historical 
plays, of which “ Hamlet ” is one. , To the objection that King 
Claudius had only reigned a few mot^hs I answer that, for Shake- 
• speare, his knowledge of the above tapestry sufficed to place the two 

* Thi» tape airy contained 111 kings of Denmark. Hamlet must have been there, 
among the mythical ones. It was nearly all bnrat to a fire, 1889, bnt remains of it 
are in the old Northern Museum, Copenhagen « 
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kings there along with their ancestors in due succession. The Eliza¬ 
bethans were not squeamish about anachronisms. 

Shakespeare shows a knowledge of Danish customs not generally 
possessed by Englishmen of his time. He makes Hamlet, Horatio, 
Gnildenstern, and Bosencrantz study at Hie University of Wittenberg 
in Germany. Hamlet calls Horatio his “ fellow-student," and askB him 
twice what he is doing away from Wittenberg. Hamlet’s mother and 
King Claudius repeatedly urge Hamlet not to go back to his studies 
in Wittenberg. As a matter of fact, this wsb the favourite University 
of Danish noblemen who studied out, of their own country in the 
sixteenth century. In 1567 not less than twenty-six Danes were 
pursuing their studies there. Holger Rosenkrands, the famous theo¬ 
logian, studied there for five years, and a collection of his letters, 
written from this University to his father (Joergeu Rosenkrands, 
Regent 1588-96), in Copenhagen, in 1593-91, is preserved. He was 
there from the age of sixteen to twenty-one, which explains the 
king's words to RosencranU and (fuilden stern as “being of so 
young days brought up with him" (Hamlet), and Hamlet’s words 
to them in the same scene, “by the rights of out fellowship, by 
the consonancy of our youth.” still more explmt are their .mu 
words to Hamlet: 

** Vre, thank >our Grace, anti would be mi\ 1 id 
You were as when we were at Witti ubtrq i^J, p 211 

Though Wittenberg was mentioned by Marlowe, Shakespeare’s con¬ 
temporary, and though we find two English students there in 1592, 
yet the fact that it was favoured by Danish noblemen was unlikely to 
be known in England. 

In act iii. sc. 2 of “ Hamlet,’ the stoiy of the play acted at 
Kronborg before King Claudius is represented in dumb-show before 
the performance. There is, so far as is known, no other example of 
this in the English drama, while in Denmark it was the custom, 
probably owing to the difficulty of otherwise couvejwg to an illiterate 
public the meaning of the Latin school-comedies which then flourished. 
It is even likely that the English actors who frequented Denmark 
resorted to the same device to make their English plm s better under¬ 
stood. De la Piyme, in his diary, says that the Danish soldiers who 
acted in 1688 at Hatfield began their performance frith a dgjnb-show 
of the plot of the play, and adds that this was the general custom 
of the Danish stage. 

Shakespeare all through “ Hamlet ” again and again recurs to the 
Danish custom of drinking “ cannon healths.” It is of this custom 
that Hamlet makes the famous remark, that it is 

ft 

“Moie honoured in the breach than the observance ” 
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Horatio and Hamlet are walking on the castle wall of Elsinore at 
midnight waiting for the ghost. They hear ordnance shot off within. 
Horatio asks what this means. Hamlet tells him that evejy time the 
king drinks a health, guns are fired and trumpets sounded, a custom 
whigh gave rise to the name cannon health. Horatio asks if it is a 
custom. Hamlet tells Horatio of it in not less than thirty lines of 
blank verse (act i. sc. 4). As if Horatio were not himself a Dane 
who knew all about it! Shakespeare describes this custom in act i. 
sc. 2: 

“ No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day 
Bat the gieat cannon to the clouds shall tell. 

And the king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit again, 

Re*»peaking earthly thunder ’ 

And more fully m act v. sc. 2 : 

“ And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
l he tiumpet to the cannoneer without 
I • annons to th< heaven*, the hea^n to earth 
Now the king drinks to Hamlet n 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Danes seem to have 
been the hardest drinkers in Europe In 1603 King James sent an 
embassy under the Earl of Rutland, accompanied by William Segar, 
to Christian IV. of Denmark, as mentioned above. Stowe, after going 
to press, received from Segar notes of the journey.* Christian IV. 
spoke in Italian with the Earl, and they were present at the baptism 
of his son on July 10. In the evening a banquet was given, of which 
Segar uses these expressions: “ It would make a man sick to heare 
of their drunken healths, use hath brought it into a fashion, and 
fashion made it a habit, which ill beseemes our nation to imitate.” 
He invested King Christian with the Garter in the “ Castell of 
Elsenor ” on July 1i. That afternoon the Earl gave a banqnet for 
the King on board his ship, and “ Euery health reported sixe, eight 
or ten shot oi great Ordinance, so that during the king’s abode the 
ship discharged 160 shot.” On the 16th the Earl at last grew 
“ weary of these Bachinall entertainments ’’ and took his leave On 
the 19th he sailed, saluting Kronborg and re-saluted by the king, 
who, standing on a battlement rising out of the sea, “ set fire to a 
cannon with his own hand for our last farewell.” Segar finishes by 
declaring : “ I hold ( him to be the goodliest king of Christendoms.” 

The English quickly took to these cannon-healths. Heywood says 
they g&t the custom of “ wassail-bowls and elbow-deep healths ” from 
the Danes. Harrington f tells us of a representation of the Coming of 
tiie Queen of Sheba before James 1. and Christian IV. in London in 
1606. The Qneen of Sheba fell and Christian IV. then got np to 
dance with her, but, unable to stand, was carried to bed. The persons 

* Stowe, ed. 1605. I* ** Nngro Antique, j 849. 
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representing Faith, Hope, and Charity were dead drank. Most of 
the company were reeling,wine did so oocopy their upper chambers,” 
says Harrington, and adds : “ In our Queen’s days never did I Bee 
such lack of sobriety.” ' 

Christian IV. beat the record at a banquet he gave to the Earl of 
Leicester in 1632. After drinking thirty-five healths, one to etch 
king and queen in Christendom, he was taken away in his chair, while 
the Earl bore up stoutly, and shook off two of the king’s guards who 
came to take him by the arms as he was going downstairs. Howell, 
who relates this in his letters, notes with pride that “ my Lord went 
alone.” 

In the funeral sermon of Frederick II. (1359-88) the officiating 
clergyman said his Majesty might have lived longer, had he not been 
over-fond of the joys ot Bacchus, De la Salle, the French Ambassador 
to Frederick III. in 1653, writes : “ When the king was told I had been 
drunk last night, the Court was much amused and I was more respected 
than before.” It is clear that Shakespeare was perfectly right in 
laying such stress on the drinking customs of the “ drunk Dane,” as 
he calls him in “ Othello,” the only play besides “ Hamlet ” in which 
he mentions him. 

Shakespeare changes the names in Belleforest’s “ Hamlet,” 
introduces new Danish names, and alters non-Danish names into 
Danish ones. Belleforest calls the Queen of Denmark Geruth. 
Shakespeare substitutes the correct and common Danish name Otrlrudt. 
This form first appears in 1623 (FI). The quartos use corrupted 
forms, Q1 (1603) Gertred (p. 85 Gerterd), Q2 (1001) Gertrard. 

Shakespeare introduces the names of two courtiers, Jiosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, neither of which is found in Belleforest It is a 
curious faot that two Danish noblemen bearing these names were at 
the time studying at Padua, Rosencrantz iu 1587-89, Guildenstern in 
1603 These two names belonged to the most powerful and respected 
families of the Danish nobility. It would have been impossible to 
designate the Danieh noblemen of the time better with any two. 
names. Frederick II. had nine Guildensterns and three Rosenorantzes 
at his Court, and branches of the two families swarmed all over Den¬ 
mark. Two Guildenstems and three Rosenorantzes were members of 
the Council. The autographs of a member of each family, in a 
spelling resembling the English—Rosenkrantz and(Guldenstern—are 
found side by side in a German autograph-bjok of this time. 

Rosencrantz is corrupted into Rossencraft in Ql, into RoBencraus— 
clearly a misprint for Rosencrans—in Q2, and into Rosincrane in FI, 
which also has Rosincrance. Jbergen Rosenkrands (1523-96) was a 
member of the Regency that ruled Denmark during the minority of 
Christian IV. (1588-96). Holger 'Rosenkrands was a member of the 
embassy that came to England to congratulate James I. on his acoes- 
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sion to the throne. Member* of the family were often ambassadors in 
England. It was a Bosenkrands whom Cromwell asked, in 1652, if it 
was the custom in Denmark to entrust state affairs to youths ere their 
beards were grown. " Maybe my beard is young, yet it is older than 
your republic,” was the retort of the young man, who was nowise 
token aback; and it is said that Cromwell was well pleased with his 
presence of mind. In science and in theology the family had dis¬ 
tinguished men, end one of these studied at Wittenberg as mentioned 
above. 

"The Gdldensterna were almost equally distinguished. Peder 
Guldenstern was member of the Regency 1580-94, and Secretary of 
War under Frederick II. The name is corrupted into Gnilderstone' 
in Ql, and Gnyldeneterue in Q2, while FI has Guildensteme, which 
comee near the Danish form GyldenBtieme. A Guildenstem in 1433 
was naturalised in England under the name Andrew Agard, derived 
from his estate. His descendants, among whom is the novelist 
Rider Haggard, still wear the Guildenstem arms, a golden star with 
6(7) rays. 

The name of the ambassador sent by King Claudius to Norway is 
Voltemar in Ql, Valtemand and Voltemand in Q2, Voltemand and 
Valtumand in 1C23. These corrupted forms point to the well-known 
Danish Voldemar or Valdemar, a name borne by several Danish 
kings. The quarto of 1603 here for once has the form that is least 
corrupted. 

At the beginning of act ii. sc. 1, Polonius asks Reynaldo : 

' Inquire mo first what. Daaskers are m J'ana.” 

Dansker is, a Danish word, and means a 1 lane. The word occurs no¬ 
where in the whole range of English literatnre bat in this passage. 
The New English Dictionary (D, Oxford, 1804) gives no other 
qnotation for it. But Dansk and Danske (Danish) are wrongly and 
indiscriminately nsed by all other writers for the people, or the 
country, or ae adjectives as far back as 1578. It is certainly striking 
that Shakespeare shonld nee a Danish word not need by any one else, 
correctly, both ae regards meaning and grammar, while all his con¬ 
temporaries, in both respects, are floundering hopelessly about the same 
word in its adjectival form. Dansk,* plural Danske, means Danish. 
It is alnfbst impossible to believe that Shakespeare could have got 
the word Dansker from any one bat a Dane, for his English 
friends would immediately have corrupted it into Dansk. The 
word, as might be expected, does not appear- in the snrreptitioas 
and pirated Ql (1603). It is first found in the “ true and perfect 
copy,” 1604, Q2, , 

* It to mixed op with Daatsiok sometimes, as in the' White DeviL" 

YOU UOX. O 
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The name Yaughan , act v. ao. 1 : 

4 ‘ Go, get thee to Yaughan ; fetch me a Btoup of liquor,” 

has been explained as Johan, bat it is more likely that it is a cor¬ 
ruption of the Danish Joergen, in which the r is faintly sounded. 
The old derivation does not acconnt for the gnttnral gh. 

Whence did Shakespeare derive his knowledge of a room in Kron- 
bog Castle, of Danish names, and customs, and other matters, a 
knowledge which, as we have seen above, is so accurate that he uses 
correctly Danish names which everybody else in England uses in a 
wrong form and meaning ? Did be obtain bis knowledge fronj his 
itinerant fellow-actors who had been in Elsinore in 1586 ? Or, since 
the history of his early theatrical life is completely unknown, and we 
have no record of him from 1585-92, may we conjecture that he 
went to Denmark with them during the time of his apprenticeship 
in matters theatrical ? 

When 1 say that there is no record of him from 1585-92, I am 
well aware that his name appears in a Bill of Complaint bronght by 
his father in 1589, on behalf of his family against John Lambert; 
bnt tbis in no way implies his presence in England. Prom the 
baptism of his twins on February 2, 1585 (thus recorded iu 
the Stratford Church Register: “ Hamnet and Judeth sonne and 
daughter to William Shakspere ”), until he is mentioned in September 
1592 in Greene’s “ Groatsworth of Wit 'Bought with a Million of 
Repentance,"’ as one who “ supposes he is as well able to bombast out 
a blank verse as the best of you, and is in his own conceit the only 
Shake-scene in our country,” we find no record of him in England. 
Greene died on September 8, and his lampoon on Shakespeare was 
published soon aftei his death. 

It is a sheer impossibility that Shakespeare could have got know¬ 
ledge of the kind described above from any books of that time in 
England which have come down to ns. The question at issue 
would then seem to bo narrowed down to this. Did he or did he 
not go with his fellow-actors to Elsinore ? The first step towards 
this is to find who the actors were. 

At the close of the sixteenth century English actors seem to have 
been appreciated at the Danish Court. We find them crossing the 
North Sea to perform in Denmark. We see from*, Stowe (hat, as a 
rule, it was only a week’s sail from Hnll to Elsinore. That would be 
acoounted a short and easy journey in those days of long sea voyages. 
Sea travelling was so much more comfortable than land travelling 
that English actors, as we sfcll see, thought it easier and more 
desirable to cross the sea and act at Elsinore Castle than to travel by 
land through Germany, though it Wag nearer. 

Frederick EL (1559-88) was fond of seeing plays acted in Latin 
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or Danish by students from the University and from grammar 
schools. In 1574 the students of one of the University colleges in 
Copenhagen were commanded to act Terence at every reading, 
that they might the better commit him to memory. A Latin play 
ijas dedicated to the Qaeen in 1578; and at all Court festivities such 
comedies were acted. This was done in 1584, and also on the occasion 
of the visit of James VI. in 1590. 

In 1585 we hear for the first time of English actors in Denmark. 
An entry in the town accounts of Elsinore of that year (printed by 
F. V. Jacobsen, in Dansk historisk Tidsskrift, 1844, v. 525) rnns 
thus: 

“ Paid for building up again the plank wall between the 
house of Launt/, town clerk, and the courtyard of 
Town Hall, which people broke down when the 
English performed (acted) in that courtyard . . I skilling.” 

• 

We know that in London performances often took place in' court¬ 
yards in the Elizabethan time. The actors did the same in Elsinore, and, 
though they acted in English, they seem to have drawn an audience 
that was capable of being drank with enthusiasm, as well as with 
spirits of greater solidity. Though, after all, it may have been the 
“ drunk Dane ” who broke the plank wall. The history of Elsinore is 
silent on that point. 

According to an entry in the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber we find that in 1585 seven English acton were engaged to 
perform before the Danish Court from June 17 to September 18, at a 
monthly salary of six daler (dollars), each of the five last named. I 
give their names as they are spelt in the Danish manuscript, and 
prefix the.English spelling: 


In Dondoa 
William Kemp 
Daniel .line* 
Thomas Stephens 
George lir>an 
Thomas King 
Thomas Pope 
Kobert Percy 


At Elsinore 

Wilhelm Kempe 
Dauiell Jonns 
Thomas Stiwens. 
Jurgenn Brionn 
Thomas honing 
Thomas Pape 
Hubert Pars) 


At Dresden 


T. Stephan 
G. Bev/.andt 
T. Konigk 
T. Papst 
Hupei t Persten 


Before I proceed to Btate in what relatipn these acton stood to 
Shakespeare, I will continue the story of their company. The Elector 
of Saxony, Christian I., 158G-01, gathered musicians and comedians 
round himself from Italy and other countries. He carried on a long 
correspondence with his uncle, Frederick II. of Denmark, as he wished 
to engage the above-named English actors for his Court at Dresden. 
King Frederick’s replies are dated Kronborg, August 10 and 27, 
1580, and Gedtsgardt, September 25. Though Frederick IL 
brought all hisjinfluenoe to bear, and though the German Prince 
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promised high salaries, he had the utmost difficulty in persuading 
the actors to go. They wanted to return to London. Germany 
was too far off, and they did not understand its language. This 
objection would seem to imply that they could, at least to some 
degree, make themselves understood in Denmark. At last they yielded, 
and started off with an interpreter. They arrived in the middle 
of October 1586, and left Dresden on July 17, 1587. They also 
acted at Berlin on their arrival. Two letters of the Elector relating 
to them are extant; in the document by which they are appointed 
their names are spelt in German, as above, but their own signatures 
are found on a separate leaf. They undertook to play as often as 
they were wanted to, at banquets, and on the travels of the Eleotor. 
It will be seen that Kemp and Jones are left out, but they may, never¬ 
theless, have been in Germany. It was the custom to name only 
shareholders, and apprentices would not be named. Kemp was then 
not yet known as actor. In a passport issued in London, February 10, 
1591, only four members of Backville’s company are mentioned as 
going to Germany, though we find later that they were eighteen 
Subordinate persons were often left out. 

We do not know if the actors on leaving Dresden went directly 
back to London, but we know how they came to Denmatk. Thomas 
Heywood in his “Apology for Actors,” 1012, writes.: “ The King of 
Denmark, father to him that reigneth (Frederick II.) entertained into 
his service a company of English comedians, commended unto him 
by the honourable the Earle of Leicester." No doubt the Elsinore 
company is meant, for the time fits. Of the twenty to thirty Elizabethan 
noblemen who bad their own players, Leicester was the most powerful, 
and he had a royal patent for his company as early as 1574 In 15n«> 
he gathered 500 men from his Warwickshire estates for his expedi¬ 
tion to help the Netherlands against Philip of Spain. Among his 
men we find two Ardens, relatives of Shakespeare’s mother, Mary 
Arden, and a member of a Stratford family; the Combes, from whom 
Shakespeare bought land in 1602. John Combes’ effigy was executed 
by the same sculptor as Shakespeare’s, to whom John left £5 id 1611. 
Shakespeare, in his will, bequeathed to Thomas Combe his sword. 
Leicester left in December 1585, and remained a whole year in 
Holland. No doubt he bad actors iu his vast retinue. Ben Jonson 
and other dramatists were with him. His players had ‘been in 
Stratford in 1573, and came again in 1587. Sir Philip Sidney, his 
nephew, in a letter to his father-in-law, Sir Francis Walsingbam, 
dated Utrecht, March 24, 1580. writes; “ I wrote to yow a letter by 
Will, my Lord of Le(ice)ster’s jesting plaier, enclosed in a letter to 
my wife, and I never had answer. 4 . . . I since find that the knave 
delivered the letters to my Ladi of Leicester.” Bruoe in 1844 thought 
Wiil was Kemp, though Shakespeare, too, might hare been in Holland. 
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W, J. Thoms and Dr. W. Bell thought Will was Shakespeare. The 
expression knave, i.e. boy, would suit him and Kemp equally at that 
time. So for there is nothing to prove who Will ^as. By the pass¬ 
port mentioned above we see that English actors went abroad to 
“ perform music, feats of agility, and the games of comedies, tragedies, 
histories.” Every actor consequently was more or less of a jesting 
player, and we see from Stowe that Leicester had pantomimes, 
dancing, and vaulting at Utrecht to the great delight of the Dntch. 
We may take it then that the English actors in Denmark in 1586 
were some of Leicester’s players bent on seeking their fortunes 
abroad. 

Turn we now to the individual actors. Three of these, William 
Kemp, George Bryan, and Thomas Pope are enumerated in the folio 
of 1628 among “the Principall Actors in all these Playes.” It 
follows that Shakespeare knew them, to some degree at least. And 
Kemp and Pope seem to have been his companions and oolleagues as 
soon as he entered on his theatrical career in London. 

Kemp, Kempt in the folio, otherwise Kemp(e), was the famoaB 
clown who, it is thought, was aimed at in ten lines about a clown in 
“Hamlet”Ql, left out in Q2, as being too personal, “Let those that play 
yonr downs speak no more than is set down for them ” (“ Hamlet,” 
act iii. sc. 2), was probably meant for Kemp, who used to extempo¬ 
rise, and seems to have acted most of Shakespeare’s downs. He was 
already known in 1586, when a pamphlet was dedicated to “ that 
most comical and conceited cavalier; ” and in mad jigs and merry jests 
he succeeded the famous Tarleton who died in 1588. Kemp, on June 
10,1502, acted in Lord Strange's company at the “ Bose,” in a play one 
scene of which is due to him. “ Henry VI.,” I., was acted at this theatre 
on March* 3,1592. There exists the plot of Tarleton’a “ Seven Deadly 
Sins,” part II., acted about this time by Lord Strange’s actors. 
In the list of actors affixed we find Burbage*and Condell, Pope and 
Bryan, while Shakespeare, Kemp and Heminge are not mentioned, 
though we have every reason to believe they acted in it. There is a 
Will, who acta “ Itys.” Shakespeare, as we shall Bee, was often called 
Will. Or he may have acted the king, as he was noted for kingly 
parts. John Davies in 1611 addresses a poem to our English Terence, 
Mr. W. Shakespeare: 

* “ Some Bay, good Will, which I in *port do sing 

Hadet thou not played gome kingly parts In sport 
Thou badst been a companion for a king." 

(“ A Scourge of Folly.") 

However that may be, the names of &e following six members of Lord 
Strange’s company are given in an Order of the Privy Connell of May 
6,1593, authorising them to plaf without a radius of seven miles out 
of London as follows: Edward Alleyn, William Kemp, Thomas Pope, 
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John Heminges, Augustine Philips, George Bryan, The list is not 
fall, for wa know of others who acted with them at Bristol, Chester, 
fork. It was a. list of shareholders, exclusive of apprentices and 
those who had not shares. 

On March 15, 1594, William Kempe, William Shakespeare, and . 
Bichard Bnrbadge were paid by the Treasurer of the Chamber for two 
comedies acted at Greenwich Palace, before Queen Elizabeth, on 
December 26 and 28, 1593. This is the first nominal mention of 
Shakespeare in London. He had by this time risen from a strolling 
actor, and was privileged to act for the Queen. 

In the list of the ten principal actors in Ben Jonson’s plays prefixed 
to the folio of 1616, we find Shakespeare, Burbadge(dg=g), A. 
Philips, Heminge, Condell, Thomas Pope, William Kemp. Kemp 
created Peter in “ Borneo and Juliet ” and Dogberry in “ Much Ado 
about Nothing ”; in the quartos his name is sometimes substituted 
for Peter and Dogberry (enter Kemp). He is spoken of as dead in 
1609, and his epitaph runs : 

“Thou’at danced thee out of bicnth, 

And now must make thy parting dance with death ” 

He seems to have been closely associated with Shakespeare as far 
back as we can go in his theatrical career. 

Thomas — was in Lord Strange's company, as we have seen, in 
May 159.5, and we find him in the Lord Chamberlain’s company with 
Kemp and Shakespeare in 1591. He acted with them for the next 
ten years in Ben Jonson’s plays and in Shakespeare’s own. He was 
Shakespeare’s neighbour in 1596, when they both lived Dear the 
Bear Garden in Southwark. He died in 1603. They, too, were 
friends and fellow-r itors as far back as we can go. 

George-we find, as shown above, with Pope and Kemp in 

Lord Strange’s company in 1593, and subsequently in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s. He, too, was one of the principal actors in Shake¬ 
speare’s plays. He, with the two others, is associated with Shakespeare 
as far back as we can go 

Bryan, Pope, and Kemp, with the other Elsinore actors who have 
not distinguished themselves among the 250 Elizabethan actors 
whose names have oome down to us, were, it seems (see p. 18), 
Lord Leicester’s servants. "When the Earl died, September 4, 1588, 
Lord Strange assumed the patronage, and Edward Alleyn immediately 
formed a company substantially of the same members. We know that 
Suokespeare was in this company, in which he could learn his art from 
the most famous comedians of tli^ time, Alleyn, Kemp, Pope. They 
acted at the “ Crosskeys ” in 1589, and at the “ Bose ” from February 19, 
1592, to June 22, when the plague broke out. “ Taner of Denmark ” 
was performed there, May 23, 1592, and Henslowe tells us they had two 
pair of Danish hose and suits. The Shake-scene satirized in 
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September 1692, as an upstart crow beautified with our feathers, is 
praised in December 1592, as “ excellent in the qualitle he professes 
(t.c.,as actor),” by Henry Cjiettle, in his ‘'Kind-Harts Dreame.” Chettle, 
in 1602, wrote a Danish tragedy after he had seen “ Hamlet." 
“•The Tragedy of Hoffman, or, Bevenge for a Father," entered on the 
Stationers’ Begisters, December 29, 1602, is full of murders and 
madnesses, and reminiscences of “Hamlet.” Hamlet is called Hoffman, 
and Ophelia, Lnoibella. 

Shakspeare, it is clear, was a well-known and envied actor in 1592; 
and as acting is not a profession in which one suddenly obtains 
mastery, it may be inferred that he had for years belonged to the 
profession. We see him adhering to the same fellow-actors throughout 
his career, to the men who were with him in Lord Strange’s and 
then in the Lord Chamberlain’s company. We know that these men 
had been in Leicester’s service, and gone to Denmark iS 1586. It 
was at Leicester’s death in 1588 that the company changed t&eir 
patron and became Lord Strange’s. It is a legitimate inference that 
Shakespeare probably joined them nnder Leicester. In fact, J. P. 
Collier proved it by a document which he forged. 

Did circumstances favour Shakespeare’s joining Leicester's*oompany 
or his retinae in 1585 ? We have seen that relatives of his mother, 
hie fellow-townsmen, and hundreds of men from Leicester’s Warwick¬ 
shire estates, joined the retinno of the magnificent Bari. Shakespeare 
had in April of that year, 1585, attained his majority and was twenty- 
one. What better opportunity could present itself to extricate him¬ 
self from pecuniary and other— domestic, poaching—embarrassments ? 
Most Shakespeare scholars conjecture that he left Stratford not long 
after the birth of his twins. It would have been unwise of him not to 
go with his neighbours, Leicester’s tenants, with his friends and 
kinsmen, if he had a thought of leaving Stratford at all, for travelling 
was expensive in those days. His father was just then in straitened 
circumstances, and young Shakespeare must needs think of earning 
a livelihood for himself. Everything seems to point to his having 
taken the opportunity offered. Whether he was the messenger and 
player, Will, whom Philip Sidney employed in the winter 1585-86, is 
doubtful. But as the names of Leicester’s players in Holland, with 
that exception, arer not given, many another,Will may have been 
among them. Tphere are traces of a tradition that Shakespeare was 
abroad. The Bev. B. Davies, writing in the seventeenth century, says: 
“ Sir Th. Lucy at last made him fly his native country to his great 
advancement.” t 

T have given many instances above of the custom of naming only 
the shareholders, the chief men i^nong the actors, and silence on that 
point in the Danish Treasury accounts proves nothing. It is surely 
more credible and more satisfactory in all respects that “gentle 
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Will,” sa he was called, should get his wide training in this way, 
Bm>« as an attendant in the livery stables of .a theatre, as is 
generally assumed, without any evidence, r 

Bearing in mind the'striking knowledge of matters Danish shown 
in “ Hamlet," and viewing it in the light of the facts given above as 
to Shakespeare and his earliest fellow-actors and friends, in whose 
company he seems to have entered upon his theatrical earner, his visit 
with them to Elsinore may be safely located in the region that lies 
between probability and certainty. How near to either of these must 
be individual opinion, but part of the Danish knowledge in “ Hamlet ” 
can, it seems, only thus be explained, < 

When he wrote “Hamlet,” in 1602, his face had indeed beoome 
" valanced (bearded) since I saw thee last,” as Hamlet says to 
one of the players whom he repeatedly bids “ welcome to Elsinore.” 
He acted afc late as 1608 in Ben Jonson’s “ Sejanus.” There was 
another actor, called Edmond Shakespeare, and there was one called 
Robert Hamlet (Hanten). 

Hamlet’s instructions to the players might be reminiscences of the 
instructions .Shakespeare got from Kemp and Burbage, who, in the 
“ Return 1 from Parnassus,” written in 1601-2, appear as instructors of 
their art to two Cambridge students. Kemp criticises, and then 

Burbage says: “ A little teaching will mend these fanltl. 

Why here’s our fellow Shakespeare puts them all down. Kemp: 
It is a shrewd fellow, indeed.” .Shakespeare, like other mortals, 
had to learn his art. 

Shakespeare died with “ Hamlet ” in his mind. As an inter¬ 
lineation between the eleventh and twelfth lines of the second page 
of his will he traced with a tremulous hand on his deathbed the name 
of his beloved son’s godfather, Hamlett Sadler, wishing him to buy 
and wear a mourning ring in his memory. It was the name of his 
only son. It was the name of hie greatest tragedy Yet I have little 
doubt that it was the son, and not the tragedy, he was thinking of. 


Jok Ste* ansson. 



FIVE WEEKS WITH THE CUBAN 
INSURGENTS. 


F Oli nearly a whole year, from the beginning of 1895, Spain has 
been trying in vain to stamp out the fifth insurrection which has 
broken out in Cuba daring the present century. 

Whilst other Spanish Transatlantic colonies were gaining inde¬ 
pendence by rebellion, Cuba remained loyal, suffering gross military 
and financial tyranny, in the hope that either gratitude or experience 
would work some change in the method in which Spain ruled her 
colonies, and that she would cease to regard them simply and solely as 
a source from which to draw a perpetual stream of profit, and a hunting 
field where needy Spanish officials might grow rich by plunder and 
blackmail. 

By much patience and suffering Cuba earned the name of “ ever 
faithful,” but nothing more. Spain possessed an island capable of 
swift development and boundless prosperity, yet her methods remained 
always the same; enterprise and industry withered under Spanish 
rule ; she chose blindly to gather the plunder of to-day rather than 
wait for the greater profits of to-morrow. Spain acknowledges' to-day, 
and always has acknowledged, that her administration is corrupt, yet 
she has never sought to effect a change; the wave of constitutional 
reform which in 1886 swept over Spain was deliberately withheld 
from Cuba, and the last remains of Cuban loyalty vanished. The 
Spaniards were fully conscious of the course they were pursuing. On 
the One hand to grant the island constitutional liberty, to see it grow 
rich and strong would rob Spain of^mnoh that waff profitable and 
might in time lead to actual independence; whilst, on the other hand, 
there was the course with which tljey were so familiar, the policy of 
financial and administrative despotism. They grasped what they coaid 
at the moment, and hoped that the day of retribution might be far 
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distant, and that the anger and discontent of the Cabans might long 
be held down by force. Revolution npon revolution has been the 
result, and year by year the hatred which .every Cuban feels for Spain 
baa grown stronger; three timeB before the great ten years’ war the 
Cnbans rose and were subdued, till, in 1868, began the insurrection 
which the Cubans maintained against the whole power of Spain till' 
1878. For ten years they fought, and that at a far greater disadvan¬ 
tage than they do to-day; add in the end they were not crushed, but 
submitted to the terms of peace offered by General Martin er Campos. 
He pledged himself to obtain certain constitutional reforms; he had 
been sent to Cuba expressly to make peace, and he made it, but his 
promises were never ratified by Spain. Sinee then the island has 
been nursing itself for the present insurrection. If the Spaniards 
wish to keep Cuba for Spain they will have to conquer the Cnbans in 
the field, for the fight is now for absolute independence, without terms 
or compromise. a 

Little is known to the outside world of the actual state of affairs 
in Cuba during the present war. The greater part of the news 
published abroad is derived from Spanish official notices, or from some 
Spanish source, and is always untrustworthy and, if unfavourable to 
Spain, is deliberately falsified. Other reports are made by the agents 
appointed by the various newspapers in the principal seaport towns 
of Cuba, and their despatches necessarily consist for the most part of 
a resumt’ of the rumours which aro incessantly being circulated from 
mouth to mouth, and which, whether favourable to Spain or no, are 
usually either bo distorted as to be beyond recognition or entirely 
without foundation. In Santiago it was reported with tnoTe than 
usual assurance that General Antonio Maceo had been heavily 
engaged, that he was gravely wounded, and that he was either dead 
or dying. I saw him afterwards, as he and his escort of 100 horse 
rode up at full gallop to present themselves to the newly elected 
President of the Cuban Republic a theatrical scene, where President 
and General embraced and the troops saluted and cheered. He had 
been in many actions, but had suffered no wound throughout the 
present war. 

So too, shortly before I joined the insurgent forces, circumstantial 
accounts of an action were published in the American newspapers, in 
which the Spaniards claimed to have completely defeated! a vastly 
superior number of the insurgents with a loss to themselves of only 
some dozen men. I afterwards chanced to ride down the valley 
where this Spa&sk newspaper pictory had been achieved; the road led 
from the town of Santiago to Gnintanamo, and on either side there 
was thick forest. A Spanish column some 2000 or 8000 strong 
bad hare been attacked by 40U or 500 insurgents, who for two days 
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had driven the Spaniards in disorder before them. The road was 
deep is mud and almost impassable, dynamite lay in the way, and 
the insurgents were all around, and yet invisible. Scattered here and 
there along the road were the skeletons of the Spanish dead; at (me 
poigt where dynamite had been used the bones were mixed and 
scattered-abroad; and here alone some fifteen or twenty men most 
have fallen. 

It is seldom that the insurgents in the field can send despatches 
giving their version of affairs. Every day the difficulty of forwarding 
reports through the Spanish lines is increasing, and the undertaking 
becoming more hazardous; every one passing through the lines is sus¬ 
pected, and is liable to search, whether provided with a pass or no. 
Communication is kept up with the towns ; but the news, when it 
arrives at all, is usually very much behind the time, and has been 
already discredited by previous reports. 

Inland, the island is in the hands of the insurgents; but the towns 
are Spanish, and in the hands of the Spaniards are the means of re¬ 
porting tlie progress of a campaign of what would appear to be 
almost unbroken success for themselves. Spanish troops have been 
poured into the island in thousands upon thousands, and there lost 
sight of. Telegrams and reports in England and America describe 
Spanish actions, and the numbers engaged and killed on either side, 
and always there is the same story from the Spanish authorities—that 
the end is very near, and that Martinez Campos is only waiting for 
reinforcements to begin the general advance which is finally to crush 
out the rebellion. The general impression is that the insurrection is 
being sustained by hands of savage, undisciplined, and half-armed 
guerillas, outcasts of Cuban society, and negroes who, hunted from 
place to place by the Spanish regulars, and condemned by the better 
class of Cubans, maintain themselves in the woods and mountains and 
carry on a marauding warfare of rapine and murder, avoiding the 
Spanish forces save when they are in vastly superior numbers. 

The statements of the victorious progress of the Spaniards are false, 
and the reports are absolutely unreliable. It is true that Spain is 
making every effort; ships are bought and blockade the coast, yet arms 
and ammunition are continually being landed, and as yet no filibusterer 
has been taken. Troops are sent from Spain, but no change iff the 
situation takes plSce. ‘ At the end of October the Spaniards were 
everywhere practically standing on the defensive; they held the 
towns, certain positions along the coast, and, after a fashion, the 
railroads, which usually run a very shojt distance inland; the rest of 
the island is “ Free Cuba,” and is in the hands of the insurgents. 
The Spaniards seldom venture inlaz^l in any direction away from their 
base, and never with a force of less than 2000 or 8000 men; and even 
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then the disorganisation of their commissariat and the hostility of the 
ooontry are each as to prevent them from keeping the field for more 
than a very few days at a time. 

Almost every Cubanon the island is in sympathy with the insurrec¬ 
tion ; nothing is more false than to suppose that only those who have 
nothing to lose favour the revolt. Kich and poor, educated and 
uneducated, even the children born in the island of Spemish parents— 
all are against Spun. * 

So, too, for the most part, the American and English colonists, 
owners of plantations, and managers of mines are the friends of the 
insurgents, and wish them well; and passing freely aa they do from 
the country to the towns they assist the rebels in a hundred ways, 
and always at great personal risk to themselves. 

The Spaniards know that the hand of every man is against them. 
In the town of Santiago every one is under suspicion, and everywhere 
there fire spies; for an American an unguarded word might mean 
banishment, and for a Cuban transportation ; the news of the morning 
was who bad been arrested dnring tbe night, and crowds bf suspects 
were taking passage with every ship leaving Cuba, no matter where it 
was honnd for, warned by some friend that they had best leave quickly 
lest worse should befall them. 

I remember speaking to the son of a very wealthy Spaniard ; he 
had much to say of the greatness of Spain and of their righteous 
cause, but was interrupted by the news that a Spanish warship had 
been sunk with all hands by an insurgent bomb. The youth forgot 
that he was speaking to a stranger and all that he had said; he 
clapped his sides and bellowed with delight, an indiscretion which he 
instantly regretted. 

So again, whilst I was makiug my way ont into the country, I fell 
in with an American. His business lay within the Spanish lines, and 
there were Spanish troops all around. He spoke with violence of the 
insurgents, and together we lamented their ways and praised the all- 
powerful Spaniard. It was only afterwards that I discovered that far 
and near in “ Free ( uba ” he was held in the greatest reverence, that 
he had helped the insurgents in every kind of way, and that he was 
everywhere spoken of as Tommy. 

tti September 20 I landed at Santiago, the Spanish base of 
operations for the eastern end of the island. I had come bjt sea from 
New York, intending in some way or other to join the insurgent 
forces; though how I was to get through the Spanish lines, or where 
the rebels were to be met with, I had not the remotest idea. 

From New York I brought a letter to a Cuban sympathiser in 
Santiago, who was to furnish me with some plan of escape. This 
document was the talisman in which I trusted, and with Hie greatest 
caution I brought it ashore and through the custom-house, safely 
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lodged in my boot, bat only to find that the moat necessary friend to 
whom it was addressed, had shared the fate of other suspects—that 
he had been arrested on the previous night, and was then lying 
prisoner on a ship which was getting np steam in the bay ready to 
leave for Ceuta, the Spanish penal settlement in Africa. 

Santiago is the ancient capital of Cnba. It stands on eloping 
ground at the head of a magnificent land-locked harbour, and all 
around, in an amphitheatre, are mountains and forest—a lovely place, 
bat a fatal one for the Spanish soldiers. The town itself is awrhited 
sepulchre. The streets are narrow and the place filthy beyond all 
words ; the heat is only varied by tropical showers, which fall every 
afternoon through the summer and autumn months—run so heavy 
that in a very few minutes the streets sloping down to the bay are 
like muddy mountain streams in spate, carrying with them all kinds 
of refuse and rubbish. Everywhere the yellow fever is abroad, but 
it is particularly deadly amongst the Spanish troops. How many 
die is never made known; the dead are carried away and buried by 
night, and at one hospital a hole was cut in the wall facing the burial 
ground, that the soldiers outside might not see the nightly processions. 
The Spanish soldiers stalk about the streets in their dirty white linen 
uniforms and big straw bats, looking pale and thin; they are badly 
fed, and Buffer every kind of privation ; boys for the most part under 
twenty, they are unaccustomed to the climate, and by exposure are 
made unfit to battle with it. 

For more than a week 1 stayed in Santiago, trying to dewise some 
scheme for getting through the lines, and day by day, as the various 
plans miscarried, the chances of success seemed to grow smaller. 
The easiest course would have been to visit one of the plantations 
which lay outside the lines ; so on landing I professed the greatest 
interest in sugar-cane, and importuned the Governor for the all— 
necessary pass. From the first, however, I fell under suspicion, and all 
passes were most sternly refused me. The longer I stayed, the greater 
grew the suspicion, and I was followed by a shadow, who watched 
what I did and to -whom I spoke. One Cuban was warned by a 
friend of bis in the Government that he had better not be seen in my 
company, and those who might have helped me began to fight aby 
of me. . 

Everywhere the*talk was of the revelation. From hoar to hour 
new rumours took shape and grew, and there was the incessant story 
of skirmishes and heavy fighting; everything was rumoured, but 
nothing was known for certain; and it was impossible to learn where 
the insurgent forces were, or how to reach them. I had only a 
very few weeks to spare; my time was passing, and nothing whatever 
had been done; every one had some plan which had to be arranged, 
and at the last moment would declare that he found it impossible. 
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Hi* spirit of the place, the word which was in every one’s month, 
was “ to-morrow ”j to-day one had to sit idly in a verandah smoking 
innumerable cigars, knowing that nothing was being done, and that 
the morrow wonld probably be the same. 

One good fellow—an American—was bound for a point along 
the coast in *a small fishing-boat. He was willing to take me, Snt, 
as I had no pass, and it was as impossible to leave without one by 
sea as it was by land, together we bribed the padrone of the boat 
to hid§ me under some sacks in the bows. He was persuaded, 
though much against his will. I was to be put out of sight 
overnight, and first thing in the morning we were to sail. The 
plan was well laid, but, like a dozen others, fell through at the 
very last, and I had to stay behind. The sailor who worked the 
boat with the padrone was of a timid disposition, and absolutely 
declined to risk transportation for a few pieces of money—a sensible 
view as* it turned out, for ]ust as the boat was preparing to sail 
the port officers came, and searched her from top to bottom. 

To be shut up in the town was insufferable ; and I saw that if 
I wanted to get out I should have to go ont alone, and as best I 
could. My plan was in some way or other to reach my friend, 
who had vanished in the boat, and who would be able to help me 
in joining some rebel force. To get there, however, it would be 
necessary to take to the mountains, since there were Spanish 
troops between Mm and the town. It was awkward not under¬ 
standing Spanish, but I learned the phrase, “ I desire to avoid the 
Spanish troops,” and started one evening just as I stood, save for 
pockets heavily loaded with cigars. Ne\t day I was with the 
insurgents. I came successfully to some iron mines on the coast, 
and there learned that a party of insurgents were coming down 
from the mountains that night to fetch despatches, and to them I 
attached myself. 

The eastern end of Cuba is mountainous and everywhere covered 
with virgin forest. The vegetation is semi-tropical, and the creepers 
and undergrowth present so formidable an obstacle to progress that 
when, as was very frequently the case, it proved necessary to pass 
round some particularly impossible bit of the road, the man riding 
m front had to open out a way with Mb machete —the large knife 
of the country, which in times of peace serves to cut the cane, and 
in times of war is carried as a side arm. 

The firat ride I had with the insurgents—there were two of them, 
a captain and a trooper—was through the most wonderful sceneiy I 
have ever seen. All night we 1 rode through forest, and always in an 
upward direction; there was a full moon, and now and again we 
ooulfl look down on the sea which” lay below, and np at the wooded 
peaks above. For two hours we slept beside our horses whilst they 
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rated, end were prating on again before daylight; we wished to 
get to one of the craps by the following evening, and the nearest 
was still a long way on. The tracks were exceedingly bad, some¬ 
times deep in mud, and at Others precipitous and covered with loose 
rocks, over which the horses climbed like monkeys. All day we 
prdlsed on, always at a slow walk and in single file, now and again 
polling up to give a challenge, for we were near the Spanish forces 
and did not know whom we might fall in with. It had been a long 
ride, and the horses were dead tired. They had been going almost 
incessantly through the whole day and the greater part of the night. 
It had been terribly hot, and only once in the early morning had 
we had anything to eat. We were worn ont; and when after sunset 
we fonnd that we had lost onr way and were wandering aim¬ 
lessly up and down wooded valleys which all looked exactly alike, we 
became thoroughly dispirited. Late that evening we came to the 
insurgent outpost and heard the challenge given from the darkness 
above us; and as we rode through the guard we saw through the 
trees the fires of the rebel camp. It was situated on a triangular 
spur of land ; behind and above were the mountains, and far below 
was the level coast land, and beyond it again the sea. 

Colonel Valleriano, a mulatto, had occupied this position for many 
weeks with a few Cnban officers and a force of 100 men, most of 
whom were negroes. Down below, on the coast, about ten miles 
off, were encamped the Spaniards, some 2000 or 8000 strong. The 
insurgents lay in their way, a handful of men in a strong position, 
an# the Spaniards had made no move against them. 

The Spaniards moved out from theiT camp the morning after my 
arrival. The insnrgents were drawn up along the edge of the hill, 
watching the Spanish advanoe with field-glasses, and praying that they 
might come on. Yidettes were Bent forward, and every one was ready ; 
but that day was like the previous one, and no attack was made. 

The camp was composed of a number of palm-thatched sheds, under 
which were slung two or three hammocks side by side. It was a 
curious evening—the offioers gathered round us in the Colonel’s hut, 
and stood or sat about smoking, whilst we ate with a ravenous appetite 
the food they set before us. Afterwards, by the light of the camp 
fires and a flickering candle, my captain read aloud the newB from 
the Spanish newspapers he had brought with him; he sat on a 
hammock with tike offioers round, and outside crouched some sixty 
negroes, listening intently, and now and again laughing quietly nt an 
account of some reported Spanish sucoeas. 

That night 1 found my hammock sltfng next to that of the trooper 
who had ridden with me from the muster. The poor fellow was 
already there. Somehow or other be had got a touch of fever, and 
wbb quite delirious, tossing himself about sad raving in a most 
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unpleasant way. I had brought a variety of pills with me from New 
York, but, unfortunately, could not in the least distinguish between 
them, as they were marked not with the ailment for which they were 
intended, but with the various ingredients they contained. Happily, 
I struck on an appropriate bottle, and gave the trooper four large 
pills, which silenoed him in a moment and caused him to lie like a log 
through the rest of the night. I afterwards learned that the virtue 
of these pills lay in reducing the temperature from high fever to the 
normal state at a jump, and that they were very powerful and should 
have been administered sparingly. We both slept comfortably through 
the night, and although my patient had a relapse next day, he 
speedily recovered,'and was very grateful to me for the treatment. 

In the whole island there were some 25,000 insurgents under arms, 
all, both infantry and cavalry, carrying the machete as a side-arm, 
and a rifle of one kind or another, usually a Remington. Here and 
there the men were armed with Mausers, the new Spanish magazine 
rifle, which had either been collected from the prisoners or taken from 
the Spanish dead ; it is a small-bore rifle, and from the cases I saw 
it wonld seem that the wound it inflicts is easily healed, the bnllet 
boring a hole through the bone instead of breaking it. 

For the time being there appeared to be a tolerable snpply of 
ammunition, but no very large reserve; and in the future the insur¬ 
gents may have to rely on supplies from abroad. More rifles and 
ammunition are constantly being rnn into the country; and with the 
increased snpply of arms the nnmbers of the insurgents in the field 
could be very largely increased, since those who desire to join in |^e 
struggle very largely exceed the number of rifles now available. 

Everywhere discipline was strictly enforced, guard was regularly 
kept, aud orders bad to be carried out to tbe letter. In tbeir drill 
the insurgents cut a most ridiculous figure; yet drilled they were, 
however, and that twice a day; often, as was the’case in Joe<' Maceo’s 
camp, by Spanish drill sergeants, who, like so many others, bad been 
driven from the Spanish lines by ill usage. Tbe cavalry were mnch 
better in hand than the infantry, and those I saw manoeuvred with 
tolerable ease. The men were well mounted, and in the open country 
to the west they are accustomed to charge the Spanish infantry in 
square, and often with success. In the brokhn country of the Santiago 
province the cavalry is of little service, and the fighting is necessarily 
more of a guerilla warfare, planned by tbe officers, but executed by tbe 
men as units. 

The rank and file of the rebels in the east are blaok, but further 
west they are almoet exclusively white, and a negro there is the 
exception. The negroes are fine fighting men, and able to endure 
every kind of hardship; they match thirty or forty miles in the day 
without great fatigue, and axe able to go for long periods without 
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food—indeed starvation would seem to make them more efficient, 
since it is said that Antonio Maoeo prefers his men to fast for two 
days before battle. A few of the officers are black, but usu|l)y they 
are Cubans. The staff of General Josfi Maceo was largely composed 
of the sons of wealthy Caban planters, of doctors, and other profes¬ 
sional men, many of them educated in America, and many of them 
speaking excellent French or English. 

General Jos£ was encamped on the high road, some fifteen miles 
from a Spanish division; he had only 400 or 500 men with him, and 
here the insurgents had no advantage in their position, yet for weeks 
the Spaniards had made no move against him, and here, as elsewhere, 
they remained inactive and powerless. Further west, on a large open 
prairie, General Antonio Maceo was able to entertain the insurgent 
Government with a review of some 5000 men, whilst within twenty 
miles, both to the north and to the sonth, the Spaniards had superior 
forces, were fully conscious of all that was passing, and yet declined 
to make the slightest effort. 

General Antonio Maceo ie the moving spirit of the whole revolt. 
He iB a tall, broad-shonldered mulatto, with a reputation for recklesi 
bravery and a good knowledge of Cuban warfare, gained daring the 
last insurrection. He is the hero of the Cubftns and the terror of the 
Spanish soldiery, a volcano of energy, with a charming manner, <>. 
kindly disposition, and eyes which are perpetually smiling through a 
pair of gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 

I first met Maceo on an occasion of great state and ceremony. 
Cuba had just elected a Provisional Government, which was to watch 
over the interests of the country till the struggle should be ended. 
The General was mobilising the troops of the east to receive and do 
hononr to the President and Ministers of the Caban Republic, who 
had journeyed very far to meet him. The President of the Republic, 
the Marquis of Santa Lucia, is a man very nearly eighty years old, a 
stately and courteonB old gentleman, and so wiry that he had arrived 
at the place of meeting several days before he was expected. The 
rest of the Government is almost entirely composed of young men, 
who are almost all under forty; shrewd, pleasant fellows they 
seemed, full of seal an^hope in the future, and apparently by 
no means over-sanguine. From them I learned how it was pro¬ 
posed absolutely UP forbid and prevent 'the grinding of the sugar¬ 
cane throughout Cuba, and so to hinder Spain from getting any 
financial assistance from the island. The insurgent foroes were 
maintaining themselves in the field without expense, and could oontinue 
to do so, whilst the Spanish army of occupation was an ever-increasing 
burden, and one which every dag Spun became less able and 
willing to bear. The Cuban policy was to cripple Spain financially 
whilst she withstood her in the field. The insurgents would be 
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willing to treat with Spain as to a price for Spanish evacuation, and 
to pay freely rather than draw the war out to the very end. Daring 
the first^three months of the straggle they would have accepted a free 
and fall measure of autonomy, but now the establishment of a 
Cuban Republic can only be prevented by Spanish victory and Caban 
annihilation. 

Riding through Cuba from camp to camp was a pleasant life, and 
often an exciting one. C had an escort, an officer and trooper, and 
all day we rode over hills and through forest, and always along tracks 
which were almost impassable. Sometimes onr road would pass near 
the Spanish lines, and on one such oocasion we barely avoided a 
Spanish ambush; at times we would ride the greater part of the day 
without food of any kind, and with a hot sun above, with the result 
that one’s grip in the saddle seemed to loosen and one’s head to turn. 
When our horses tired we changed them for fresh ones with the 
prefects along the way. 

Wherever we phanced to find ourselves at nighfall, we slung 
our hammocks and slept: sometimes it would be in a shed, and 
sometimes in the open air, and once and again unpleasantly near the 
enemy. We passed one night in the shed which contained the 
printing-press of the Cuban Republic, and round about us lay the 
collies of the gala number of (tuba Libre, the organ ot the 
insurrection, all printed iu blue and red type to commemorate the 
government {detection. In the morning, we would be up and in 
the saddle again before sunrise, the only toilet possible being a 
good shake Everywhere, 1 found the Cubans the most oonrteous 
and hospitable people conceivable : whatever hour of the day or 
night it might be, all that the Cuban had and all that he could 
do were at the service of the stranger. In the middle of the 
night we were served with coffee and food if there chanced to be 
any, and no matter how poor our host might be it was out of the 
question that he should receive money. From the time I joined the 
insurgents to the day I got back to Santiago, I never Rpent a penny. 

How I ever got back to Santiago I am still at a loss to understand. 
Twice I had to pass through Spanish troops, whose officers, as I after¬ 
wards heard, had expressed a wish to lay thqjjr hands on the Englishman 
■who had joined the insurgents. True, I had borrowed a planter’s suit 
—which was necessary, as I had not had my own'blothes off for three 
weeks—and I had shaved. But, for the rest, 1 met with the most 
.extraordinary good luck. 

I have only been five weeks in Cuba, but I have seen and heard 
enough of what is passing to wish all sncoess to the oauBe of the 
insorrection, and to hope that thg United States will not be long in 
recognising the Cnbon insurgents as a belligerent Power. 

Hubert Howard. 



RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


rnHE question is no longer “la the religious controversy of the 
I. Seventies to be reopened ? ” Thanks to a small bnt persistently 
noisy little coterie of extremists—who pose as knowing all about what 
the working-man wants in this matter, and display their acquaintance 
with his desires by Bhodting in his name and in that of hie children for 
an education rigidly sectarian in its religious aspect end rigidly cir¬ 
cumscribed so far as the secular subjects are concerned—that question 
lias been effectually put out of dale. What the wise people of the 
country, those who really believe in a generous education for the 
child of the worker and who want to make it easy for evejry child to 
get his fill of that education up to the limit of his capacity, have to 
ask themselves now, is this : “ llow may the religions controversy of 
the Nineties be most expeditionsly and most effectively closed ? ” Can 
we not, all of ua, forget sectarian bitterness this once, and join hands 
for the sake of the children, the men and women of to-morrow, the 
heirs to the nation’s greatness, the trustees of its posterity ? 

Of course, it is crying over spilt milk now to urge that thore was 
no need to disturb the compromise of 1870 ; it is wasting time to 
remind controversialists tlyst their clamour for a new law respecting 
the teaching of religion in the Elementary Schools has been utterly 
unsupported by an)P genuine claim on the part of those most inter¬ 
ested, the parents of the children using the schools 5 it will avail 
little to belaud the wisdom and toleration of the compromise of 1870, 
offering, as it has done to every child whose parents desire it, a 
* foundation of Christian religion—not less Christian because undeno¬ 
minational—providing relief for th^se who demand exemption from 
this teaching, and throwing, most appropriately, as I think, upon 
private purses the ooat of satisfying those who desire more. The 
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time has come, it seems, to review and alter the plan. I am sorry. 
Bnt the disputations ones have beaten the drum so loudly that at last 
that very potent factor in these affairs, “ the man in the street," haa 
turned his attention this way, and has began to fancy that there 
really is a religious difficulty, and that somehow or other it has been 
in existence all the time since 1870 ! 

That is where we find ourselves to-day; and hence the inevitable¬ 
ness of the problem. For myself, I repeat, I wish the Government 
could settle its scheme of “ farther financial aid ” one way or the other 
without a word being said on the religious “ difficulty —a “difficulty ” 
which exists almost entirely outside the school walls. Bnt if we will 
only strive hard enough to appreciate each other’s point of view, the 
inclusion of the religious problem in the discussions may, after all, 
make for the permanency of the settlement.. 

Now the facts as we find them to-day are as follows. 

In nearly all the Urban centres we have Board and Voluntary 
schools working side by side. In five out of every six of the villages 
the only school is a Voluntary school, carried on under the auspices of 
the Chnrch of England. In the Board schools the religious instruc¬ 
tion is strictly nnseotarian—“no religious catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
taught in the school.” But in the vast majority of the Board schools 
of the country excellent and wholesome Christian teaching is given 
which has from time to time, up to the initiation of the present 
deplorable controversy, received the blessing of the leaders of the 
various Churches, from the present Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
late Cardinal Manning downwards. 

In the Voluntary schools, of course, definite denominational teach¬ 
ing is permissible. Bnt both in Board and Voluntary schools parents 
are permitted under the Conscience Clause to withdraw their children 
from religious instruction altogether. 

We may next look at the criticisms levelled at the existing 
system: 

Firstly, it is suggested that children of Church parents are 
attending the Board schools on whose behalf something more is 
' desired than iB possible under the undenominational system. 
“ Chnrch teaching for Church children in the Board schools ” is 
the English Chnrch Union’s way of putting* Mr. itiloy’s catch- 
phrase, “ Christian teaching for Christian children in the Board 
schools.” [It should, perhaps, be observed that I do not discuss 
anywhere in this article the question of farther financial aid to 
schools.] 1 • 

Secondly, Nonconformists complain that in five out of six of 
the parishes of the country their children are compelled by law 
to attend a Chnrch of England school; they point out that they 
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are allowed no share in the management of these schools; they 
deny the efficiency of the Conscience Clause to safeguard their 
interests; they draw attention to the fact that the trust deeds 
of many of these schools—now entirely in some cases, almost 
entirely in many cases, and very largely in all remaining cases, 
maintained from public funds—^demand that their teachers shall 
be members of the Chnroh of England (thus shutting out from 
the teaching profession the tillage Nonconformist); they remind 
us, farther, that Of the 3602 places in the Residential Colleges 
for Teachers 2288 are only open to those who conform to the 
dogma of the Established Church; and they point ont that of 
£129,215 19s. 3d, spent on these colleges last year, £64,467 
128. lOrf. was provided from the public purse in the shape of 
grants from the Committee of Council. 

This in brief is the case against the present system. It is easily 
stated; its treatment is a matter not quite so easily set down. 

For myself, now that we are going into the matter thoroughly, I 
confess I should like to see an effectual and permanent settlement of 
the whole problem, one that shonld set squabbling at rest for good, 
and enable teachers to push ahead without hindrance, making ,the 
most of the all too brief opportunity the children have to secure a 
thoroughly generous and nBeful training. But I do not imagine that 
any instant settlement of the whole of the points raised above will be 
possible. We shall solve them in course of time, no doubt. Mean¬ 
while, what is the least the Government will find itself compelled to 
attempt directly it tables its money proposals ? (I assume that, like 
most Governments, it will take the line of least resistance—notwith-* 
standing its majority of 152.) 

In the first place we have the demand, made on behalf of Chnrch 
children attending the Board schools, that facilities shall be offered 
for their definite instruction in the Chnrch creed. I do not believe 
that the parents themselves are at the back of this demand in any 
large numbers. 

I believe that in a rongh sort of way English parents are keenly 
anxious that their children shall receive a Christian education and be 
brought up to revere the teachings associated with their own earl/ 
days; but*there, IHhink, the matter ends. I do not believe that 
there is any very absorbing desire for the denominational teaching 
of any Chnrch; nor do I believe that parents use the Church schools 
in very large numbers because of the denominational religious instruc¬ 
tion given. I believe parents use the Church schools because they 
know and respect the teachers; because they themselves went to the 
“ National; ” because the elder brothers and sisters were brought 
up under the roof of the “ National; ” and because the “ National " is 
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the nearest school to the home. Bnt, as I have said, the demand has 
worked its way into the political field, and .so I snppoae it most he 
attended to. - If I spend time in discussing its treatment it is because, 
in the long run, I firmly believe we shall get back to the status quo 
of to-day, and then the ground will have been cut away from the 
Rileys, the Nunns, and the Halifaxes. * 

And in discussing its treatment, let me put on one side at once Lord 
Salisbury’s remedy of “ a multiplication pf denominational schools,” as 
suggested to the Wesleyan deputation of November 27. I wonder 
his lordship didn’t think of the cost,, seeing that expenditures on 
education seem to trouble him so much. But on grounds other than 
those of genuine economy, on grounds of actual practicability, this 
suggestion may be dismissed at once. 

Far more practicable—if change there must be, and if that change 
be carried oat on wise and moderate lines—was the proposal of the 
leaders of the Church of England made a week earlier to Lord 
Salisbury himself, that the religions compromise of 1870 should be 
modified on the lines of the Industrial Schools Act of 1866. No. 8, 
it will be remembered, of the “ principles to be kept in view in all 
legislation affecting public elementary schools,” as laid before the 
Prinje Minister by the Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the 
Chnrch of England, on Wednesday, November 20, ran as follows: 

“ Provision that all reasonable facilities shall be afforded for the separate 
religious instruction of children in Board or Voluntary schools whose 
parents may desire it, in the spirit of the Industrial Schools Act of I860.” 

r 

It may be. well to quote at once, the exact clause in the Industrial 
Schools Act of I860 to which reference is here made. It is clause 25, 
and reads: • 

“A minister of the religious persuasion specified in the Order of Detention 
as that to which the child appears to the justices or magistrates to belong, 
may visit the child at the school on such days and at such times as .are from 
time to time fixed by regulations made by tbe Secretary of State, for the 
purposes of instructing him in religion.” 

It is only just to those who are advocating this modification of the 
very excellent system of religious instruction which the country has 
Enjoyed under the Act of 1870, to admit that they appear to be as 
much actuated in the interests of the Nonconformist children living in 
the 10,000 English villages possessing only a Chnrch of England 
school, as they are on behalf of the Chnrch of England children 
attending the Board schools of the country. 

And, if it he agreed that *the present system, of giving religious , 
instruction shall he perpetuated as the basis, and that wherever a genuine 
demand is made on the part of a parent for something more, or some¬ 
thing less, or something different than his child is receiving at present. 
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it would no doubt be desirable, as far as practicable—if only, as already 
said, to cut the ground from under the feet of that very small section of 
exceedingly dammit people who buzz about our ears to-day—to extend 
to the elementary day schools the privilege involved in Clause 25 of 
the Industrial Schools Act. 

T have already suggested that the demand for the exceptional 
treatment therein prescribed is not likely to be at all general. I 
hear a good deal about undeniable rights of the parents to' 
determine the religious instruction ; ” I hear a good deal about the 
extent to which the present system fails to satisfy these rights. 
But it is not, as I have already pointed ont, from the parents them¬ 
selves that X, or anybody else, hear these many statements. It is 
from those who least of all have any claim to speak on behalf of the 
working-class parent; who are not working-class parents themselves t 
who do not love or use the public *elementary schools; and whose 
acquaintance with the life of the working classes is of an extremely 
exiguous character. 

Nevertheless, may we not all agree to offer an opportunity for the 
satisfaction of this supposed demand ? • I ask this in the profound 
belief that the opportunity would be seized in a very few and rare 
cases. If it became at all general it would become at once imprac¬ 
ticable. The schools do not lend themselves to the simultaneous 
inculcation of differing denominational tenets to a dozen or more 
little pens of denominational jnvenileB under the care of amateur- 
teachers who are very far from being distinguished either for the- 
genius of ample elucidation or for the power of maintaining disci¬ 
pline amongst youngsters. 

But supposing we agree in order to set at rest the disturbed con¬ 
science of fhis fabulous parent, to set up in order to meet exceptional 
demands the system possible under the Act of 1866. It should be 
clearly understood at the very ontset that the educational system of 
the country will at once become exposed to the most serious injury at 
the hands of unscrupulous fanatics. We of the London School 
Board have had a very ngly taste of the way this particular Act. 
may be worked, in connection with our new Day Industrial School in 
Drury Lane, the Chairmanship of which Mr. Atbeletan Riley, with 
characteristic modesty; has told the world (hat he took “ in order to sle 
that it was established on proper lines ! ” 

As against a scheme to run the religious instruction of this school 
on exclusively denominational lines brought forward by Messrs. 
Cecil and Riley, Mr. Fiennes and myself successfully carried through 
a compromise, under which the basis of the religions instruction would 
be undenominational: “Each day shall be begun and ended with 
simple family worship consisting of prayer, singing, and the reading 
of Scripture.” But, beyond this, in aocordanoe with Clause 25 of 
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the Industrial Sohools Act, we agreed that ministers of religion or 
their delegates should be permitted to give denominational teaching 
to the children of their faith; the whole essence of the scheme being 
that each denominational teaching shout'd he exceptional to the per¬ 
manent provision of the teaching power provided for the School out* of 
the rales. - 

In due course advertisements were issued in the usual form to fill 
the teacbersbips in these schools. Whe^with unblushing effrontery , 
Mr. Athelstam Riley caused a letter to be written to eaoh candidate, 
quoting the rule for the conduct of religions instruction in the school, 
and continuing as follows: 

* 

“ Having regal’d to the above rule, the Industrial Schools Committee, 
as managers of the school, will, in all probability, appoint as principal teacher 
n member of the Church of England. I am, therefore, directed to ask 
whether you are a member of the Church of England, and, if so, that you 
■will forward me, as soon as possible, some further testimonial or testi¬ 
monials as to your capability’, if appointed, of acting as the delegate of the 
minister of the Church of England, who will be responsible for the religious 
instruction of the children.” 

By this means a bead teacher is chosen from the Churoh people 
amongst the applicants; and subsequently, by a similar method, a 
Roman Catholic is appointed as assistant—Mr. Riley writing to the 
•Catholic Times upon the event as follows: 

“ My friends and I received such generous support from the Roman 
Catholics at the late election, that 1 am anxious that your readers should 
understand that, although there is unfortunately no member of your com¬ 
munity on the Board, your interests are safe in my hands.”' 

So that tbe Act of 1866 is here distorted, in what I venture to 
describe as a most audacious manner, in order to secure, as a.part of 
the permanent teaching in the school, Anglican and Roman Catholic 
religious instruction. And, further, the office of teacher is here 
entirely subordinated to denominational considerations, 

Now, not only is this a most audacious twisting of the Act 
of 1866, and not only does it subordinate the teachership to de¬ 
nominational exigencies, but, at the- very moment when the leaders 
of the Church are profuse in their desire to deal fairly with Noncon¬ 
formists, it indicts, I am bound to say, a most seatons injustice upon 
the members of all religious communities other than those be¬ 
longing to the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches. For this 
reason. The head-mistress of .this school will give her time during 
the Scripture lesson to.Chnrdb teaching; the assistant to Roman 
Catholic teaching. Who, I should like to know, will instruct the 
other children specified as not 'belonging to either of these de¬ 
nominations P 
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Of Mr. Riley’s action in this connection, it wouM be . impossible to 
epeek too severely. On May 2 last, when endeavouring to get 
through the Board the exclusively denominational system .which he 
and Mr. Cecil, as already stated,. brought forward, Mr. Riley 
endeavoured to impress upon the members of the Board the fact that, 
“ ^these were not Board schools in the same sense as the ordinary day 
schools and, therefore, it was a fair thing to plead exceptional treat¬ 
ment for them. Having ultimately accomplished his end—in the 
achievement of which he wasin the first instance frostrated—by the 
appointment ofm embers'of the Church of England and of the Roman 
Catholic Church as permanent teachers, Mr. Riley then writes to the 
public press as follows, the italics being mine : 

“ Am affecting the whole School Board system, this is of indirect as,well 
as direct importance; because if it be found possible to work a Bay Indus¬ 
trial school on denominational lines, this would.prove an irresistible argument 
for working the hoards ordinary schools on the same lines, should an altera¬ 
tion of the law permit it. The two kinds of schools are practically On all-fours 
with each other, being both day schools, and both being supported cut of the 
rates.” 

I would not have gone into this incident at length had it not been 
that Mr. Riley was a member of the Committee which drew np the 
Memorial of. the Archbishops to the Frime Minister, and were it not 
that there is very good reason for supposing that he is the anthor of 
the suggestion that the principle of the Act of 1866 should be worked 
into the Elementary Education Act of 1870. 

This gentleman, it may further bn observed, leaves us in no doubt 
whatever as to Ijrhat he means by “ the spirit of the Act of 1866." 
His idea Wonld be to place in every Board school in the kingdom, 
in the first place, a permanent teacher, who should be a member of 
tbe Church of England ; then a permanent teacher, who should be a 
Roman Catholio; and then, no doubt, be wonld try to satisfy the 
Nonconformists by the appointment of teachers who should be mem¬ 
bers respectively of each of the Free Chnrohes. And a pretty state 
of things we sbpuld then have arrived at. Our teachers would in each 
case be subjected sot only to religious tests, fant to denominational reli¬ 
gious tests. Their fitness as teachers would be an entirely secondary 
consideration; and, within the four walls of every Board school in 
the United Kingdom, we should have the elements of a very promising 
theological warfare. 

I will not do the leaders of the Church party the injustice of sug¬ 
gesting that they, like Mr. Riley, wduld work the Act of 1866 on 
these extreme lines. But, at any rate, I may point out what has 
been done in London, in order thdt all who esteem religious'freedom, 
all who desire to meet the Church fairly in this proposed modification 
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of the Act of 1870, and all who care two straws about the welfare of 
onr common schools, may watch with extreme care the earliest appear¬ 
ance of “ Rileyism ” permeating “the spirit of the Act of 1866.” 

I turn for a moment to the Nonconformist complaint. It will be 
observed that, in a great measure, the extension to the Act of 1870 
of the principles of Clanse 25 of the Act of 1866, if carried ont fairly 
and honourably, wonld meet the village “difficulty”—a difficulty 
altogether minimised, let it be said to their lasting credit, by the 
discretion, the wisdom, and the discrimination of the vast body of the 
teachers at work in the village Church schools. 

But that difficulty will not be entirely met until the management 
of the village school is popularised. And here I delight to note that 
Churchmen like the Bishop of Hereford and Archdeacon Wilson, both 
old schoolmasters, agree. This, however, will necessitate the bringing 
up of trust deeds for revision—a necessity which may be utilised to 
remove the disability under which any young Nonconformist anxious 
to enter the teaching profession may rest; and further, to provide a 
means of appeal for the teachers against dismissal for matters uncon¬ 
nected with the conduct of the State school. 

As to the Training Colleges the solution here lies in the direction 
i omxwL? ti,eso “stations the Conscience Clause of the Act of 
1870. This, together with the fact that there are already 840 abso¬ 
lutely unsectarian places open to Nonconformists in the day Training 
Colleges, should, I think, remove all reasonable ground of complaint 
in this direction. 1 


T. J. JfiCNAMiEAi 
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IV. 

Social Evolution hot co-extensive with Social Progress 
Evolution is the ohdehly sequence of the unintended. 

W HEN Mr. Spencer says that the prevalence of “ the great-man 
theory ” has been 'thq main obstacle to a right conception of 
social science, it will now be seen that he spoke the truth, bat in a 
sense quite different from the sense intended by him. That theory has 
been an obstacle certainly; but not because it was opposed to a right 
conception of the science, but because, being really essential to snch a 
right conception, it was in its popular form a misrepresentation of itself, 
and thus led to its own rejection. But even in that crude form it was 
not so false as it appeared to be. Its falsehood has been exaggerated, 
because the undoubted truths, which have appeared to he opposed to 
it, have been exaggerated also. 

Tbe truths referred to are those which are half-expressed and 
half-hidden by the phrase social evolution as at present employed 
and understood. There is one broad fact, unrecognised till recent 
times, but obvious to all as soon as attention is directed to it, which that 
phrase suggests instantly to the mind—the fact that all great men, in 
any civilised society, however remarkable and however original their 
achievements, couM not have achieved them if it had not been for their 
social oiroamstanoes, which circumstances they themselves had no 
hand in prodnoing. The most influential thinker of to-day, for 
instance, owes half his influence to the printing-press. His most 
daring and original discoveries are b&ed upon the discoveries of his 
predecessors. The work of each great map, in fact, incorporates or 
utilises the work of an indefinite ifumber of other people. Hence the 
idea very naturally arises that, since the work of each great man 
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depends on the work of such a number of other men, the great man a 
own part in it most be a mere negligeable fraction. __ 

He above feet, together with this deduction drawn from it, was 
•present to the mind of Buckie and other writers long before the 
principle or theory of evolution, as formulated by Darwra and bis 
followers, was applied to the explanation of the phenomena of organic 
life; but it derived from that theory a new significance and im¬ 
portance. The great work accomplished by the evolutionary theory 
of Darwin was to shpplant the old theory, which explained the 
phenomena of organie life as resulting from the design of some quasi- 
human intelligence; and the elimination of such an intelligence from 
the world of Natnre, provided by analogy an added scientific justifica¬ 
tion for the elimination of the great man's influence from the world of 
social action. Bnt Darwinian science did much more for sociology 


than this. It provided sociologists with a fundamental and general 
principle, by means of which the sequence of social changes could be 
seen, represented, and explained; as possessed of some continuous 
meaning; and, above all, it supplied them, by its account of the 
straggle for existence, with a theory which enabled them to reduce to 
some common and intelligible process the apparently endless varieties 
of social change and action. It seemed as though suddenly it had 
made social science vertebrate, giving it^some framework round which 
to group its details ; and thenceforward the principal aim of sociologists 
has been to adapt to social scienoe and to hnman history the evolu¬ 
tionary principles of physiological science and of natural history. In 
this way a wide and tempting field has been laid open to research, to 
ingenuity, and to genius ; and the work of sociologists in this field has 
been so absorbing that they have lost sight of any other. Their 
whole duty has, in their eyes, resolved itself into tracing the* operation 
of the struggle for existence amongst men, and showing how that’ it 
resembled and differed from the corresponding struggle amongst 
animals. The main ppint of difference, which has been the subject of 
their examination and their exposition, has been the fact that men, 
unlike animals, organise themselves into communities; that each 
community constitutes a corporate Organism, and that the human 
straggle for existence is therefore a struggle not only of individual 
with individual but of aggregate with aggregate. With the details 
of their speculations we are, at this moment, not eoiftsemed. c We are 
concerned only to notice one general result of them, which haB been 
this. The operation of those same principles, which, have produced 
physiological evolution, have shown themselves operating so widely 
in the production of social evolStion, that evolotion itself has oome 


to appear to sociologists as being essentially and fundamentally a mass 
of natnral selection, of the survival of the fittest or the strongest, and 
the adaptation of organwms,to their environment. Farther, evolution. 
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as thus understood, hekSbeen found to explain so man; of the 
phenomena of progress, that progress has come to be regarded as the 
same thing as evolution—as a less scientific name for it, or a less 
scientific conception of it. *'. 

This identification of progress with evolution, and this identification 
of* evolntion with the results of the straggle for existence together 
constitute that exaggeration—or we may, with equal truth, call it the 
mutilation or. distortion—of certain indabitable scientific truths, 
which makes, as was said just now, even the most exaggerated 
estimate of the influence of great men appear far more false than- it 
really is, and more than anything else prevents a true estimate of that 
influence from being arrived at. The struggle for existence is, no 
doubt, the main agent of evolution in the physiologioal world ; and 
is an important agent of evolntion in the social world ; bnt in both 
cases its connection with the evolutionary process is accidental; wd, 
in neither, represents what is really its essential characteristic. 
Furthermore, though progress and evolution, in many respects, coincide, 
they are pot identical. There is a large part of social progress which 
is not evolution; and there may be much evolution which is certainly 
not progress. The/present chapter will be devoted to the elucidation 
of these points. 

With this object in view let us again turn to evolution, as revealed 
to us in the physiological world—in the origin of species, and the de¬ 
velopment of the species Man ; and let us again give our attention 
to a point that has been already noticed—the relationship of the 
evolutionary theory to the theory of design, which it snperseded, or at 
all events rendered unnecessary. According to this latter theory, 
every species of living thing—from the lowest to the highest—was 
constructed by the power and purpose of one Bupreme mind, wh» 
adapted the frame and (bo faculties of each to a prearranged set of 
circumstances, and the fulfilment of certain needs. According to the 
former theory—that is to say the theory of evolution—these results were 
accomplished by purpose, and intelligent power likewise—only not by 
the purpose and power of a Supreme external mind, but by those of 
the living things themselves. Each living thing chose its mates, re¬ 
produced its*kind, hunted for food, fongbt with rivals, and either con¬ 
quered or was conquered by them, acting in obedience to the 
promptings of it# own instinctive purposes. These were the motive 
power Of the whole evolutionary process, The variety and the de¬ 
velopment of Organic life were the result, not of one great intention, 
but of an infinity of minute intentions. Thus far the theory of design 
and the theory of evolution resemble* each other; bnt now we acme 
to the point of essential difference between them. The varieties end 
gradations of organic life, according to the theory of design, were not 
only the result of intention in tbs supreme mind, bnt were also them- 
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selves the exact result intended. According to the evolutionary 
theory, although they were the result of an infinity of intentions, not 
one of, the living things from whose intention they resulted intended 
them. They were the by-product of actions directed to entirely different 
ends. This m the essential and this is the peculiar character with 
which the theory of evolution invested them. It presented to the mind 
the extraordinary phenomenon of a single series of actions producing a 
double series of results, the intended and the unintended—the latter 
of which, though entirely different from the former, was equally 
orderly, equally reasonable and coherent. Evolution, in fact, as re¬ 
vealed to us in the physiological world, is, in its essence, neither more 
nor less than this —the reasonable sequence of the unintended. 

But this definition of evolution does not apply only to development 
as exhibited in the sphere of facts studied by Darwinian science. It 
is equally applicable to the development of the inorganic universe; 
and thus exhibits the unity underlying the two processes. With the 
inorganic universe, however, we are not concerned here. The sole 
point to which here it is necessary to direct attention, is the fact that 
the definition in question is equally applicable also to evolution as 
exhibited in the sphere of social phenomena. In fact, social evolution 
is even more strikingly, though not more truly than physiological evo¬ 
lution, the reasonable sequence of the unintended. So soon as the 
conception which this definition embodies is clearly grasped, it will 
be seen to correspond with, and to comprehend, that entire order of 
facts which are held conclusively to prove the fallacy of “ the great 
man theory.” All those general conditions amongst which the great 
man is born, and through which be works, such as the knowledge 
which he finds accumulated, the inventions which he finds in use, 
the political and economic position of his country, are* taken as 
a whole, the result of no one nan’s genius. It is equally obvious that 
they do not represent any one man’s intention, or even the joint 
intention of a number; of men acting in concert. Accordingly, when 
any great man initiates some fresh social change, either as an in¬ 
ventor, a director of industry, a politician, or a religious teacher, a 
large part of his achievement consists in his manipulation and re¬ 
fashioning of previous results in the domain of social progress, whieh 
can be set down to the credit of no individual, nor any body of in¬ 
dividuals—that is to Bay, of results that were unintended. *Let Mr. 
Spencer, and other opponents of the “ great-man theory,” consider the ' 
matter in this light, and they will see that the entire, set of facts on 
which, in this connection, they have been accustomed principally to 
dwell, gather themselves togethef at once under this conception of ‘ ‘ the 
unintended.” But something else will happen besides this. Not only 
will the social results and conditions of the kind just mentioned be thus 
grouped together into a logically coherent mass as the unintended, but 
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there will be left behind fen equally coherent and an equally striking 
residuum, namely, the social results and conditions that have been 
obviously and notoriously intended. These may not be found exist¬ 
ing apart from the former; *but, although m conjunction or combination 
with them, they will be visible as a distinct and separate element; 
ana their true importance as a factor in social .progress will begin to 
be apparent to the mind so soon as their specific peculiarity, as just 
described, is apprehended. It will begin to be apparent that social 
progress is not a single process, but a double one. If it is not merely 
a sequence of changes intended by great men, still less is it merely a 
sequence Of unintended changes brought about by general laws and 
social conditions generally. It is neither of them singly. It is both 
taken together. It is, in other words, the joint result of evolution, or 
unintended change, and change intended, designed and carried out by- 
men of various degrees of greatness. 

Let us take a few examples, which, owing to their magnitude and 
familiarity, will be at once snfflciently intelligible. Oar first shall be 
taken from the history of art and speculative philosophy. In each 
of these dominions of human activity and achievement we find 
those phenomena of progressive and orderly development to which it 
is now customary to apply the name of evolution. Thus we hear of 
the evolntion of philosophy from the crude speculations of Thales 
to the elaborate system of Aristotle. We hear of the evolution of 
the Greek drama from the exhibitions of Thespis with his cart to 
the tragedies of ASschylus, and again, from the tragedies of Aischylus 
to those of Sophocles. And similarly we hear of the evolution of the 
English drama from each exhibitions as miracle playB or " Gammer 
Gurton's Needle ” to tragedies such as “ Hamlet ” and comedies such 
as “As You Like It.” And to all such examples of development the 
word evolution is applicable, for there is in each an obvious sequence of 
the unintended. Aristotle’s philosophy was in part derived from that 
of his predecessors. It employed existing materials so as to produce 
a result which was not intended, indeed was not even imagined, by 
those who originally got them together and fashioned them, bnt which, 
on the other hand, would not have been reached by Aristotle had his 
predecessors not yielded him this unintentional assistance. . None the 
less, however, does the Aristotelian philosophy, as its author gave it" 
to the Twrld, emffody the deliberate intention of his profound and 
unrivalU^ genius; and it is Only because it embodies this intended 
element that it constitutes an advance on the philosophies that went 
before it. Similarly, though Sophocles and Shakespeare, in con¬ 
structing their dramas, each profiteS by the achievements of the 
dramatists who had gone before them, and'though the art of each 
would have inevitably been more crude and imperfect had he come 
into the world a generation or two before he did, yet the peculiar 
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(hejittt that cave immortality to “ Antigone " ana to “ Camlet hail 
it* seat in the minds of the two individuals who composed them, and 
who deliberately, in their poetry, externalised and realised their con¬ 
ceptions. The part played by evolution fa. the production of’ these 
dramas is undoubted j bnt it is totally distinct from, and u altogether 
dwarfed by, the part played by the design and the intention of their 


authors* . . 

It i a probably in the production of a work of art that the intention 
of the great man plays the largest part, as oompared with the part 
played by evolution; for the discoveries of previous men of science, 
and the thoughts of previons # philosophers, can be appropriated in 
their entirety by the philosophers and men of science who came 
afterwards; bnt it is only a very small portion of the merits of a 
great poet that subsequent poets can appropriate and pnt to new 
uses. A great poet can teach his successors something as to form 
and style, and enable inferior men in these respects to improve upon, 
him; but the main results of his genins can be taken advantage of 
by nobody. A man of moderate intellect to-day may know all that 
Aristotle knew and more, and might thus be able to write a mote 
complete system of philosophy; bnt no man by studying Shakespeare 
could write a greater tragedy than “ Hamlet.” He could not start, 
as a poet, where Shakespeare left off. 

It is evident, therefore, that in those social changes and results to 
which the term evolution is in any sense applicable, the relative 
importance of the parts played by evolution and individual intention 
varies. In art intention plays a larger and evolution a less part than 
in philosophy; though even in philosophy—or, at all events, in the 
work of great philosophers—the part played by intention is pre¬ 
ponderant. Let ns now tarn to invention and applied Sbience, and 
we shall see that in this respect as philosophy is to art so invention 
and applied science are to philosophy. The part played by evolution 
is laiger in Ahem, and the part played by intention relatively less ; 
or, in pther words, for each intended advance made in material pro¬ 
duction and civilisation there is a larger by-product of the unintended. 
We shall, however, see that even here the part played by intention is 
enormous,, and that, unless we understand this part, evolution will be 
unintelligible, while, unless this part was performed; evolution would 
be impossible. Let us do again as we have done Wore, aijd go for 
a typical example to Mr. Herbert Spencer. He has Belted an 
excellent one, in the shape of the Times printing press and its 
history, in order to illustrate what, according to him, ia sorely a pro-, 
cess of evolution. * ■ ■ 

“ In the first place,” he says, “this automatic printing machine is 
lineally descended from other automatic printing machines .... 
each presupposing ethers that went before.And then, in 
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tiStijwgibe. more ienurtes&teoedenti,wefind an ancestry of Stand 
printing presses which, through generations, have been successively 
improved.” He farther points oat that this press implies not only 
an anoeetry of former presets, bat also the existence of the machinery 
need in making it, and again, how this machinery hw * farther 
eneestry of its own. Again, he reminds ns how this press would 
have teen useless until there had been invented a paper machine 
which would tarn oat paper in almost endless lengths; accordingly 
he reminds ns “ there is the genesis of the paper machine ” involved; 
apd he adds to all this the abundance of iron in England, which has 
been a chief cause of the development of oar machine-making 
generally. Bat even yet, he proceeds, this answer is not completed. 

“ Without mechanical engineers who fulfilled their contracts tolerably 
well by executing work accurately, neither this machine nor the machines 
that made it could have been produced; and, without artisans having con¬ 
siderable conscientiousness, no master could assure accurate work; .... 
so that there are implied in this mechanical achievement not only our 
alowly-generated industrial state, with its innumerable products and pro¬ 
cesses, but also the slowly moulded moral and intellectual natures of the 
master and workman. Has," Mr. Spencer continues, “nothingnow been 
forgotten ? Yes. We have left out a whole division of ull-importarit social 
phenomena—those which we group as progress of knowledge. Without a 
considerably developed geometry .... without a developed physics, .... 
and in the absence of a developed chemistry .... such a machine could 
not have come into existence. Surely',’’ he exclaims, “ we have now got to 
the end of our history. Not quite; there yet remains an essential factor. Mo 
one goes on year after year spending thousands of pounds, and much time, 
and persevering through difficulties and anxiety, without a strong motive. 
.... Why, then, was the ‘ Walter press ’produced ? To meet an enormous 
demand with great promptness—to print with one machine 16,000 copies 
an hour.” 


■ ’sHfe 


-fHYBMm AN 


It is impossible to imagine a, better illustration than that supplied 
by the above series of facts of the parts played by evolution in the 
domain of mechanical invention; indeed, it illustrates mnch more 
than Mr. Spencer, at the moment, designed it to do. Its illustrates 
the action of evolution in other domains as well. Let us first, how¬ 
ever, consider the single case of the printing-press. It is perfectly 
plain that the mass of discoveries, inventions, and achievements which 
preceded and paved the way for the final invention in question, were 
due to men who had in their heads no idea of a machine such as a 
steam-dri^n printing-press at all. When printing was first invented, 
steam-payer was undreamed of. When the steam-engine was’being 
perfected is a means of driving machinery, the inventors' had no 
specifio intention of inlying this force to the printing‘pres& The men 
whose geniiur£hd energy, in the seventAnth and eighteenth oenturies, 
laid the foundation of the English iron trade, and with it, as Mr. 
.Spenoor of ‘f tiUsihine-making generally,” in all 

probability never even saw a newspaper, and could net have conceived 
VOL.XJOX. b 
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the possibility of, collecting enough news daily to fill as much as one- 
page of the Times. The mathematicians and chemists to whose work 
Mr. Spencer allude* most probably never gave a thought to the prac- 
tioal application of their discoveries, and knew as little of the prooees 
of printing as they did of Chinese grammar. But let ns give to these 
toots all tile weight we can. Let ns regard the antecedents that -made 
the Walter press possible as being not only sequences but also concur¬ 
rences of the unintended; and we shall still see that the intentions 
of gifted and exceptional men played in the process a large and 
essential part. The fact that the Walter press oould never have 
existed unless Caxton’s press hrf preceded it, and that Gaxton never 
dreamed of the development cl the Walter press, does not disprove 
the toot that in the development of printing genius like Caxton’s was 
an indispensable agent, and one whioh Stamped its character on the 
whole sequence of changes which it inaugurated; nor does it disprove 
the fact that in the production of the Walter prow the genius of its 
immediate inventors was equally indispensable. Our contemporary social 
philosophers argue that because tbe great man does not do everything, 
therefore he doeB nothing. By this curious leap in thought from one 
extreme to another, they have missed the central region in which the 
truth lies—the region between these two extremes. The great man does 
not do everything, but he does a great deal; and the problem is to dis¬ 
cover how much he doeB, and what. In a direct sequence of inventions, 
such as those which resulted in the Walter press, the men to whom 
these progressive inventions were due may be compared to a vessel, 
propelled and steered with the deliberate purpose of the captain, on a 
voyage of discovery in a certain quarter of the globe, the locality of 
which is generally known, though its detailed features can be no more 
than oonjectnred; and evolution may be compared to unsuspected 
ocean currents, which deflect the vessel into unintended courses. 

Mr. Spencer’s illustration, however, Bhows us, as has been already 
said, that gp invention like tbe Walter press results not only from a 
direct sequence of inventions and discoveries, but from a concur¬ 
rence of many separate sequences, such as the inventions and dis¬ 
coveries of chemists, mathematicians, producers of iron, engineers, 
and machine-makers ; and this concurrence, whioh plays so large a 
part in the prodnction of the final result, evolutionists will argue, is 
at all events altogether fortuitous, so far as the final result is con¬ 
cerned, and thus enlarges the domain of .evolution and diminishes that 
of intention. Bnt this argument, though it has an element of truth 
in it, entirely ignores one of the most important features of the case;’ 
and the toots on which it is bfised in reality bear fresh Witness to the 
importance of individual intention, as well ss to that of evolution. 
For although the coexistence of these separate chains of sequences— 
these separate lines of progressive inventions and disooveri.es—may be- 
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altogether fortcdtiouB and unintended byany of those concerned in 
them, their oonourrenoe itself is emphatically not fortuitous. It is 
due to the deliberate intention of men with strong synthetic powers, 
whp appropriate the diverse achievement* of various other men, 
connect them together, and divert them to some new purpose. 
Ciemistry, geometry, the production of iron, mid the development of 
machinery for machine-making, would never have worked together to 
produce an automatic press had the immediate inventors of such an 
implement not coerced them Into their Bervioe, and foroed them to 
contribute to a deliberately fanned result. 

'' The lessons to be learnt, however, from Mr. Spencer’s illustration 
are not exhausted yet. There still remains to be considered an order 
of facts suggested by it, which, though they may seeip to tell against- 
the conclusion just insisted on, will be found in reality to throw it 
into stronger light. One of the causes essential to the production of 
the Walter press was, -as Mr. Spencer indicates, the enormous demand 
for the journal which that press was designed to print; and the cause 
of this demand was obviously neither more nor less than the existence 
of a reading public, consisting of an enormous number of more or less- 
educated persons. Now, in the preceding century such a body hardly 
existed. The number of persons who could read was comparatively- 
small; news was collected with difficulty, and travelled with extreme- 
slowness ; and the appetite for knowing the history of the whole world 
from day to day, anj the desire of forming an opinion on all political 
questions as they arose, had not yet been developed. The reading 
public whioh helped to call the Walter press into being was produced 
by a variety of concurrent causes, which 'began to come into visible 
operation abont a hundred yean ago, such as the rapid growth of 
wealth, thrf enormous enlargement of the middle-class, the massing of 
populations in towns, the improvement of the postal service, and the 
diffusion of education. Here, again, as in the invention that led 
directly to the Walter press, we have many sets of sequences; and in 
each is to be traced similarly the parts played by the intention of 
exceptional individuals; but the final result in this case—namely, the 
great reading public—differs from the Walter press in being itself 
wholly unintended. The Walter press regarded as a mechanical con¬ 
trivance, represented the previous achievements of a number of 
exceptional men, dbliberately appropriated, transformed, and added to, 
by the intentions of other exceptional men. The great reading 
^public-—Say sixty thousand families—wbo created the demand which 
the Walter pres* supplied, represented the achievements of a number 
of exceptional men, acting not on the intention of a handful of 
other exceptional men, but on the wants and thoughts and habits of a 
multitude iff average men, who were the subjects of a change which 
they had no intention iff producing, and who, in their capacity of the 
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roiling^, and thinking public, Had become a new force in the com¬ 
munity before they realised that they had done so. The inventors of 
the Walter press knew what they were doing, and intended what they 
were doing, when they supplied the denfend for the $wnet. $be 
members of the reading public, when as a body they created the 
demand, bad individually no intention of acting as a body at aH, dbr 
were they individually even aware of the magnitude of the demand to 
which they contributed. 

It will thus be seen that the designed and intended changes which 
are produced by great men may produce further changes of two 
distinct kinds—on the one hand, those farther changes, which are 
accomplished by other great men, and which require for their accom¬ 
plishment design and intention also; andon the other hand those farther 
changes, which are suffered rather than accomplished, by average men; 
and of which the total result is not intended by anybody. All changes 
in social conditions which affect all men equally, produce results 
which are of this latter kind. That is to say, they produce results 
which, in their totality, are unintended by the individuals who con¬ 
tribute to them; and they afford us genuine examples of evolution. 
As will appear hereafter, these results are of great importance, bat 
they are for from loosening the part played by intention in social 
progress as a whole. For though a social product such as the 
modem reading public is evolved ont of conditions produced by 
the intentions of great men, without the %ction of any sub¬ 
sequent great men being necessary, yet this reading public when 
once prodnced, has not, apart from the action of any great men that 
may be included in it, any power or tendency to develop any farther 
change. It brings into the community new demands or wants, snch, 
for instance, as the increased demand for the Times ; bnt the supply 
of these wants, and very often the discovery of them, requires the 
agency of the great man’s genins and intention, as we see in the case 
of th|> inventor of the Walter press. In. a word, evolutionary pro¬ 
gress accompanies and influences intentional progress, but could not 
exist without it. 

In this respect social evolution differs from physiological evolution; 
and the familiar analogies drawn from the latter, when taken by 
themselves, go a very little way towards explaining the former. The 
struggle for existence, the survival of the fittest, th£ adaptation of the 
organism to its environment, are all of them processes which play a part 
in social evolution as in physiological; bnt the part they play in the 
former, though essential is yet subordinate; and the analogies offered * 
ns by Darwinian science do n4t even Bnggest the evolutionary pro-, 
cesses which, in social science, most demand our study. This aspect 
of the problem will be dismissed' at length hereafter. Here it is 
mentioned only for the sake of one of the points included in it, a 
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consideration of which is necessary in order to understand more clearly 
the nature and scope of the influence of the great man. It is a point 
which contemporary evolutionists altogether neglect. It is as follows: 
physiologies! evolution results from the survival of the fittest, and 
Sgcial evolution is due partly to a similar process. The survival Of 
the fittest, however, in the social world is not the true counterpart to 
the survival of the fittest in the physiological world. The true 
counterpart is not the turvival of the fittest, but the domination of 
the fittest. This difference iB profound. Let ns now go on to 
examine it. 

v. . 

The struggle which causes Social Progress is a struggle 

OF THE FEW AGAINST THE FEW. It IS A STRUGGLE FUNDA¬ 
MENTALLY DIFFERENT FROM THE DARWINIAN STRUGGLE TOR 
EXISTENCE. 

It will be seen from what has been said in the preceding chapter, 
that whatever the influence of the genius and intention of great men 
may be in effecting social changes and in promoting progress, the 
importance of their influence as compared with that of evolution, is 
not constant; but is in some cases less than this last, and in others 
more; and that the character of the progressive sequence varies also 
—this seqnence being sometimes a chain of intended changes, in 
which the results deliberately planned and achieved by one great 
man are directly appropriated and developed by another ; and some¬ 
times a chain of intended changes, combined with links of the 
unintended, as when a great invention produces some unexpected 
effects in, the wants and habits of the masses, and some subsequent 
invention is designed to minister to these. The lesson which, at the 
present stage of our argument, it is necessary to draw from these 
facts is simply this—that it is impossible by any method of f 
a priori reasoning to express the parts played in social progress 
by great men and by evolution respectively, in terms of any simple 
and general formula; but that, in spite of this, the part played by 
great men, though thus far indeterminate, is obviously essential and 
very great. It is not yet time to leave the region of generalities ; 
but without doling that, there are many further facts to be noticed, 
which \Pill give the reader a much oleaFer idea of how essential and 
how great the part played by great men is. Of the facts here alluded 
» to, the first to be considered are those indicated in the observation 
whioh ooncluded the preceding chapter—the observation, namely, that 
so far as importance is concerned the true counterpart in the social 
world to the survival of the fittest in the physiological world, is not 
the survival of the fittest, but the domination. The domination 
of the fittest includes the survival of the fittest, but it changes and 
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•enlarges the meaning of it, extending it from live*, or aggregate* 
of lives, to influences; and also adds to it the new dement of 
intention, consciously directed towards the jpodnctioa of results, which 
affect the lives of others, and indeed that of society generally, simul¬ 
taneously with the life of the individual whose genius produces agd 
intends them. 

The best illustration of the above fact is to he found in certain 
features of economic life, which: have become specially prominent 
daring the coatee of the present century. This century has been, 
jaar excellence, the period of material progress and the increase of mate¬ 
rial wealth; and progress has been not only notoriously accompanied 
by competition, but, as all schools admit, has been, to a certain extent, 
•caused by it. Contemporary sociologists seize on this fact, and declare 
that in competition we have the counterpart of the Darwinian struggle 
for existence. They represent the means of life as some great and 
growing hoard, of which every one is endeavouring to appropriate as 
large a share as he can; of which the largest shares are inevitably appro¬ 
priated by the strongest; and of which, each strong man, in proportion 
to his power of appropriation, leaves less and less for the comparatively 
nnsnocessfnl and weak. This conception of competition runs through 
•and dominates the whole of Mr. Kidd’s work on “ Social Evolution.” 
The rivalry of life, within the limits of the community, presents itself 
to his mind as a struggle of individual against individual, as though 
they were dogs fighting over the Bame plate of meat, and as though 
the gain of one were necessarily the loss of the other. That in social 
life there is some struggle of this kind is no doubt true, but it is 
•comparatively unimportant. An example of it, Socialists tell ns, is 
to be found in the Stock Exchange, and in what, as Mr. Kjdd takes 
pleasure in reminding ns, these philosophers call “ its unclean brigand 
aristocracy.” But let ns grant the utmost that the Socialists say on 
this head. Let us grant that all the fortunes made by purely financial 
speculators are so many abstractions made by the cunning from the 
simple, by the strong from the weak, by the dishonest from the honest, 
by non-producers from producers. This does not touch the sole fact 
which we are oososrned to deal with as students of material progress. 
For material progress does not consist in the fact that an increasing 
minority of men are every year making large incomes, which they might 
quits conceivably do by appropriating the wealth of others; bdt in the 
-fact that there is an increase in the aggregate amount of the income 
of the community as a whole. This is the great feature whiob charac¬ 
terises the progressive countries of to-day. If ten men had teUthousand 
a year between them, two men, by their cunning, might conceivably 
appropriate eight thousand; but the total income of the ton would 
remain just what it was. No process of internal “ brigandage ” 
•cqnld increase the original ten thousand to fifteen, to. twenty, or to 
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•thirty. But it is preoieely an increase of this kind in tbe total that 
has characterised modern progress daring this century of competition ; 
and the proportion of ten to thirty is very nearly the exact proportion 
in which wealth has increased per toad in each countries as England 
«qfl America. The mere straggle for the appropriation of wealth, then, 
does not explain, or tend to explain, or even touch or hint at the real 
natnre of that land of sttnggle to which modern progress is due. The 
struggle to which specifically modem progress is’ due is not a struggle 
to appropriate wealth, bat. a struggle to produce wealth; and though 
the hope of appropriating it may be tbe motive that urges men to 
produce it, what they endeavour to produce is something not takes 
from the products of others, which those others would naturally, enjoy ; 
but something added tq the products of others, which withbnt die 
competitive effort would not exist at all. The average income per 
head of the population of this country is now, it has just been said, 
nearly three times what it was at the beginning of the century. 
There has been an increase, that is to say, of nearly 200 per oent., and 
the entire income of the rich and of the middle class, together with a 
large part of the incomes of the more efficient and skilful artisans, 
is not abstracted from the sum that constituted the national income 
previously, but come wholly and solely from this recent addition to it. 
It is this addition which represents material progress, and it is the 
specific result of the modern competitive strbggle. In other words, 
it is this addition which is the result of the efforts of the more 
strenuous and more highly gifted competitors—of thff men who have 
succeeded in doingjprhat all men would have wished to do if they 
oould, and which many men vainly tried to do. 

And now let ns consider the means by which this struggle is carried 
on. What, speaking generally, is the nature of the conrae pursued 
by the men who succeed in the struggle to produce wealth—or, in 
other words, in the struggle which produces material progress ? Let 
ns first see how progress, as the result of straggle, is explained by 
Mr. Kidd, and also, as M*. Kidd wiU show us, by our contemporary 
sociologists generally. 

“ Progress everywhere,” he says, “ from the beginning of life, has been 

• effected in the same way, and it is possible in no other way. It is the 
result of selection, and rejection. In the human species, as in every other 

• species which has fever existed, no two individuals of a generation are alike 
in all respects; there is infinite variation within certain narrow limits. 
•Some are slightly above the average in a particular direction, as others are 

below it; and it is only when tbe conditions prevail that are favourable to 
tbe preponderating reproduction of the former that advance .in any direction 
becomes possible. To formulate this as* he immutable law of progress since 
the beginning of life has been one of the principal results of the biological 
. science of the nineteenth century; and recant works, including the remark- 
•ble contribution Of Professor Weismann, in Germany, have all tended 
rta establish it on foundations which are not now likely to bo shaken. 






Y2 the contemporary review, 

Tp ptii it ip words used by Professor Flower in speaking of human society* 
1 progress has been due to the opportunity of those individuals who are a 
li£te superior in some respects to their fellows of asserting their superiority, 
and of continuing to lire, and of promulgating as an inheritance that 
'superiority.’"*. 

This passage will bring home to the reader the truth of She 
observation which was made just now, that Mr. Kidd conoeives of the 
rivalry of life amongst men, within the limits of each community, as 
being simply a reproduction of the rivalry of life amongst animals— 
that is to say, a struggle of individual against individual, each indivi¬ 
dual working in isolation, and those individuals surviving who *have 
been bom stronger than the rest. Bnt the passage shows ns a great 
deal more than this. It shows ns not only how Mr. Kidd conceives 
generally of the competitive straggle amongst men, but also the 
particular way in which he conceives of that struggle as producing 
progress. Be conceives of it as a process which affects men in general, 
and which continually, though gradually, in any progressive com¬ 
munity, raises the average natural capacities of the mass of individuals 
who compose it. The means of subsistence are being constantly 
appropriated by the strongest members, whilst the members who are 
congenitally weaker have an insufficient portion left them. The 
latter, therefore, either die early themselves, or breed no children, or 
breed children who die jaarly; whilst the former, on the contrary, live 
long, and breed children who live likewise; and o£ these children 
there is always a certain percentage in whom are reproduced the 
superior qualities of their parents. Thns the weaker members of the 
community are always dying ont, whilst the strox%er members not only 
become more nnmerous, bat also more and more efficacious as indivi¬ 
duals. Whether the increase in the number of the stronger members, 
or the increase in their average efficiency, is held to be most concerned 
in prodncing progress is here altogether immaterial. It is «nough to 
observe that social progress, according to Mr. Kidd and his school, is 
the work of these stronger members of the community, as opposed to 
and excluding the weaker; and that the rate and extent of this 
progress is in direct proportion to the progressive birth-rate amongst 
children who are congenitally gifted with capacities of a certain order, 
or to an increase in the average of capacity which is inherited by the 
same number; or else to an increase in the birth-rate an£ in the 
average of capacity also. This, says Mr. Kidd, again quoting Professor 
Mower, “ is the message which pure and abstract biological research 
has sent to help us on with some of the commonest problems of human 
life.” , ' ' c 

Bow, to this quotation the answer to be made is, that pure and 
abstract biological research does help us on with some of the oom- 

* “ Social Evolution,” chapter li. 
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raoaest problems of human life, but that, taken by itself, it helps ns 
on with them very little. Professor Flower’s worth, howover, ve 
useful, because they emphasise one great feet—namely, that the 
entire reasoning of modem sociologists is biological or physiological; 
or H>at progress, in other words, is treated by them as the; result of 
physical reproduction.—“ a preponderating reproduction of individuals 
sightly above the average.” That there is some troth in this state¬ 
ment as an explanation of progress is not to be denied; but there 
is only a small and comparatively unimportant part of the truth, and 
the.- larger and more important is altogether excluded by'it. The 
main element in '’progress has not been the preponderating repro¬ 
duction of individuals slightly above the average, but the domination 
over individuals who are not above the average at all of a small 
number of individuals who are above it in an indefinite degree. Let 
us turn again to the facte of material progress during this century, 
and we shall at once see that this is so. The productivity per head 
of the population in this country has, let it be said onoe more, very 
nearly trebled itself during the past ninety or a hundred years; but 
it is perfeotly obvious that the efficiency of the average workman, as 
an individual, is not now treble what it was at the beginning of the 
century. Tins can be easily shown by reference to the condition of 
such trades as the building trade, whose processes science and 
invention have done comparatively little to alter, A hundred years 
ago the best joiners and masons did work which is npt surpassed, and 
very rarely equalled, to-day. Indeed, no kind of material produet, 
the quality or quantity of which depends on the capacities of the 
individual worker, has either improved in quality, or, relatively to the 
number of producers, increased in quantity, daring the past hundred 
years, or, indeed during the past two thousand. If the masons who 
built the prasent Houses of Parliament were in any way, as individuals, 
superior t5 the masons who built Westminster Abbey, they were 
superior to them only through the possession of knowledge acquired 
during their lifetime, not through the possession of any congenital 
superiority, fine to the “ preponderating reproduction of individuals 
slightly above the average.” But the special point which it is neces¬ 
sary for us to observe here is that material progress, even of the 
most rapid and startling kind, need not imply individual improvement 
in the mate of woA:erB at all—no rise in the standard of either their 
acquired qualities or their inherited. This is shown by the fact that 
some of the greatest advances ever made in material oiviliBetien have 
been brought about during the activ^ lifetime, and with the aid of 
the hands and muscles, of a single generation of workers. Take, for 
instance, the introduction of railways, of the telegraph, of the tele¬ 
phone, and of electric lighting. The mass of workers who, at the 
be g innin g of each of these undertakings, were employed on it were^ 
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mm who were taken for this purpose from some former employment, 
•ad were not asked or expected to develop any new skill, bat merely 
to exercise the skill already possessed by them, in obedience to other 
men, of whose ultimate purpose thSy knew nothing. The men 
by Whose bands England was covered with railways, were men^vho 
, had been employed previously in dicing and in embanking canals; 
-and it was quite indifferent to them, sb they wielded their picks and 
shovels, whether their efforts were to subserve the transit of tho old 
familiar barges, or locomotives, of whose machinery they knew as little 
as they did of the geography of the moon. The mechanics, similarly, 
Who made the first telegraphic instruments, the mechanics who hong 
the first telegraph wires, or the factory hands who made the first 
inBnlators; or the other mechanics and workmen of a still more 
recent date, who were employed in making the various parts of the 
telephone, or the elaborate apparatus required for the generation of 
electric light, were none of them asked to perform any tasks which 
required on their part any new knowledge and skill. All they were 
asked to do, and all they did do, was to submit their existing powers 
to some new external guidanoe; and, doing this, they saw a new 
industrial epoch developed before their eyes, before they even under¬ 
stood the nature of the results to which their exertions had contributed, 
or the reasonable relation to the whole of the separate tasks assigned 
to them. All these great steps in material progress were due, not 
to any increase ijn the efficiency of the industrial population as indi¬ 
viduals; not to the preponderating reproduction of men congenitally 
more capable than their predecessors ; not even to any acquisition by 
any large body of workmen of new scientific knowledge, or new 
technical aptitude; but to the conceptions, on the part of a few 
men, apart from the majority, of new results, to the production of 
which the existing aptitudes of the majority might be directed ; to 
the disoovery by them, in detail, of the steps by which See results 
were to be reached, and to the enterprise, the determination, and the 
practical sagacity which enabled them so to centred and direct the 
industrial 'actions of others that these Bteps should actually be 
taken. 

The competitive struggle, then, which is the main cause of mate¬ 
rial progress, is not any straggle which takes ^place amongst the 
majority—a straggle of men who are ail trying as individuals to 
work more efficiently than their neighbours. It is the straggle which, 
from its very nature, is practically confined to a minority—the 
struggle of men who are tryiqg to direct the work of the majority to 
the best purpose. It is perfectly true that there is amongst the 
majority a struggle of the very kind which Mr. Kidd and his school 
describe. In a progressive country there is, or there always tends to 
be, a larger number of would-be workers than there are of tasks which 
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atthe moment otn be profitably assigned to them. A oompetitive 
struggle is therefore involved in securing work of any kind ; end for 
the higher end better paid kinds of work the straggle is very keen. 
But this is not the straggle to which progress is mainly dne. Pn>- 
greqf is mainly the resnlt of a straggle not to execute work in the beet 
•way, bat e struggle to give the best orders for its execution. 3he 
introduction of any new invention, the utilisation of anymateiSal* 
hitherto negleoted, the opening np of any new line of commerce, 
really consists, so far as practical progress is conoerned, simply in the 
issuing by one man, or a few men, of a new set of orders to many 
men. Men who formerly made retorts and gas-meters, in obedience 
to new orders make dynamos and accumulators. Hen who formerly 
extracted a hundredweight of aluminium in a day, now, in obedience 
to a new set of orders, so exert themselves that they extract a tpn. 
Mere personal skill in the execution of orders is in certain cases paid 
highly—as, for instance, in the case of a great painter. But, as a 
rule, it is the struggle to give orders, not to execute them, which 
not only is the cause of progress but also the road to wealth, and 
which principally constitutes what Mr. Kidd calls the rivalry of life. 

It is the straggle, not alone of the men who aim at becoming,' and 
eee the way to becoming, millionaires, but of the larger number of 
■those who aim at securing, and see the way to securing, moderate or 
small fortunes. Most successful workmen, who have any ambition or 
enterprise in them, when they have achieved and exhibited skill up 
to a certain point, do hot aim at developing more skill; they aim at 
becoming overlookers, or foremen, or perhaps sub-managers, or mana¬ 
gers ; and, if not actually themselves originating orders, at all events 
superintending their execution, instead of personally executing them. 
In fact, positions of command, whether supreme or subordinate, con¬ 
stitute, wkjfo few exceptions, the objects of that competitive straggle 
which is vK primary agent in modern material progress. 

Now, as compared with that competitive struggle which is the sole 
struggle presenting itself to the biological and physiological student, 
this social straggle presents to us certain points of profound difference. 
In the physiological, straggle each individual animal fights for itself 
only, or for its young. A lion fights for the possession of the most 
desirable female; i^fights in order to protect its young and rear them. 
Bnt its stAngth, its courage, and its sagacity have no advantageous 
effect except upon dts family and upon itself. They do nothing to 
alter or influence the procedure of other lions, unless it be to interfere 
with and to thwart St. Indeed, it is qply an accident fa> the strong 
’lion’s existence that any other families of Hons exist in the sagas 
region at all. Buttbe man who 4 s stronger than his follows as an 
agent in material program, and secures for himself in the oompetitive 
•truggfe what may be called the lion’s shareyin achieving this success 
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necessarily influences others, and his success depends on his influencing 
them in a particular way. A man, for instance, as has been just 
mod, who makes a fortune by starting some new indnstry does so by 
giving a new direction to each act in the industrial life of an indefi¬ 
nite number of employes, thus rendering it economically more profitable 
than without this influence it would have been; and the competitive 
straggle involved, is not a straggle with the employ6s, but only with 
other men who are anxious to employ them also. There is, as has 
been said before, a subsidiary struggle as well-—-namely, the struggle 
to be employed; but it is the struggle to employ that is the mam 
cause of progress ; and the process of selection and rejection, in which 
this straggle results, is a process of selecting and rejecting those men 
who are capable of employing others to greater or less advantage. 

These facts which, when once stated, are so obvious, not only throw 
the biological* or physiological struggle altogether into the back¬ 
ground, as an agent in social progress, but they show us that it 
presents us with no true analogy to that kind of struggle from which 
progress principally results. They show us that, on the contrary, the 
struggle which produces social progress, though it resembles the bio¬ 
logical struggle in one point, is in all other points contrasted with it. 
It resembles the biological straggle thus far—that it does involve, within 
certain narrow limits, a straggle which, though in one sense identical 
with it, is never really analogous to it. The struggle of the minority to 
employ the majority to the best advantage is so far like the biological 
struggle for existence, that it is a struggle in which individual is pitted 
against individual, and the gain of the successful is the loss or the 
extinction of the unsuccessful. But the limits within which this 


struggle is confined are very narrow indeed, and embrace only a very 
small section of the community. The success of the strongest and 
ablest employers may involve, and does involve, their selttjjpu for sur¬ 
vival, and the rejection and extinction (as employers,Enough not 
necessarily as men and parents) of their less strong and less able rivalB, 
but it involves no struggle for existence with the men employed by 
them—that is to say, with the great mass of the community. Two 
men, we will say, 'start rival hotels, and each begins with a staff of a 
hundred persons. One of them may understand his business far 
better than tbe other. His hotel is always full, whilst his rival’s is 
half empty. The latter at Iasi becomes bankropi ; the ffirmer buys 
his business, and, together with his premises, takes over his staff; he 
employs two hundred persons, instead of a hundred, as at first; the 
hotel of the bankrupt, whioh^the bankrupt ran at a loss, now yields 
the same profit as the other, and the aggregate takings of the two 
are thus increased largely, ^ere we have a community of 
two hundred and two persons, offering a marked example of great 
material progress; and this progress has been the result of a genuine 
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struggle for existence. But the straggle for existence has been be¬ 
tween two of these persons only, that is to ssy, between the two 
hotel-keepers. As hotdJceipers, existence is the very thing they hare 
been fighting for, and the survival of the one has meant the disap¬ 
pearance of the other ; but between them mid the two hundred 
persdbs employed by them there has been no such straggle at all. 
The achievement of the successful hotel-keeper of a fortune double * 
that with which he started, has not involved any diminution in the 
wages of his Stas'. It may, on the contrary, have enabled him to in¬ 
crease their wages; and, since we are taking the case now in ques¬ 
tion 'as an example of that material progress which has so 
distinguished the present century, we must assume that the successful 
hotel-keeper’s increase of his own fortune has, as a fact, increased the 
.wages of his Stas' also; for whatever allowance has to be made for 
the lowest class, or the residuum, of our modern populations, there cto 
be no doubt that along with the vast mass of new wealth which the 
successfully competing members of the employing minority have 
secured for their own enjoyment, there has been not a corresponding 
diminution, bnt a corresponding increase, in the means of subsistence 
that has gone to the population generally. 

It will be seen then that the rivalry of life which produces material 
progress, is not a general rivalry which pervades the whole commu¬ 
nity, and which tends to raise the average efficiency of the majority ; 
nor is it a rivalry between the majority and an exceptionally able 
minority, in which both classes are struggling for what only one can 
win, and in which the success of one involves the failure of the other; 
but it is a rivalry which is confined to the members of the exceptional 
minority alone, and in which the majority play no part as antagonists 
or rivals whatsoever, but merely share, without any fresh exertion of 
their own, in the results of the victories won by those who survive in 
the strngg||jjfor their leadership. 

Now the reader must here take note of the following fact. It is 
not said that in the production, of material progress the majority 
plays no part. On the contrary, they play an essential part; and 
there could be no progress without" them. The power of directing 
other men would be useless, if there were uo other men to direct; and 
the masses, in any progressive community, must possess certain 
qualities, v^iich enable them to act i» accordance with the direction 
given them. The part, in short, which the majority plays in material 
progress is a question which requires to be considered mi carefully as 
the part played by the minority ; and it will be considered by-and- 
by. ' All that is said now is, not that the successful competitors 
amongst the minority are theBole agents in the realisation of material 
progress, but that they, are the sole Motive force, just as a locomotive 
is the sole propelling force in a passenger-train, bnt is not, for that 
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reason, the whole train, and the carriages, and the passengers. And 
the special truth, which in this chapter it haa been sought to put 
before the reader, is that the “ great man ” in the sphere of material 
progress, as, following Mr. Herbert Speneer, we hare been calling him, 
is great, not as an isolated fighter or an isolated rannar in a race; but 
is great because, and in proportion as, he influences byhis gredtneas 
the action of other men, and carries a multitude of other men along 
with him, hot as competitors, bat as followers. In doing this he 
makes theta partake, either consciously or unconsciously, in some 
deliberate intention of his own, and it will thus appear, from the very 
first survey we take%f the situation, how far-reaching the influence 
of the intention of the great man is; and that whatever may be the 
part which we assign to evolution in progress, ' the part played 
by the great man is, at all events, not insignificant. 

These general considerations, however, are not yet complete. We 
have, thus far, been contemplating merely the phenomena of progress 
—that is to say, the process by which, each year or decade, the pro¬ 
ducts produoed by a given population become more numerous or 
better than the products produced in the year or the decade pre¬ 
ceding. WC have been treating production, in fact, as a mere succes¬ 
sion of increments. An equally, indeed a more, important aspect of 
the question still remains to be dealt with—namely, the process by 
wbioh production is not only increased but maintained. For every 
increase by whioh the production of one year exceeds that of the year 
preceding involves the continued production of the same amount of 
products as heretofore, in addition to the production of the increment 
by which the total is increased. It will be found that a consideration 
of this process—the process by which the quantity and qnality of 
production, at any given moment, are maintained in their then condi¬ 
tion, and which would be requisite for so maintaining them, even 
were no further advance made—will throw additional l%ht on the 
function of great men, and on the nature of the struggle which they 
are engaged in, and that it will also dissipate many of the erroneous 
conceptions by which the importance and the nature of the part 
played by them are obscured. * 

VI. 

Thk Struggle of the Few against the Few* resulting nr the 
Domination of the Fittest, is as necessary for the main¬ 
tenance op Civilisation as it is fob its progress. 

The erroneous conceptionsowhich have been just alluded to are 
common to the whole school of existing Sociologists; but they are 
expressed most frequently sad Ernst vehemently by those who are 
either avowedly Socialists or are influenced by socialistic sympathies; 
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for these lest have a motive, peculiar to themselves, in endeavouring 
to minimise the functions of the great mao. Other Sociologists 
endeavour to minimise them in the interests of what they Conceive 
to be science. The Soqialiata endeavour to m i nimis e them in the 
interests of a political party also. It is therefore by the Bodalists 
thatathe argument . winch we are about to consider is put before 
the world at large, sot only with the most emphasis, but with the 
most dearness. These Writers are often found , to admit that any 
fresh advances, orat all events certain advanceB,made at any given 
period ic die quantity or quality of production, are each due, whilst 
they"are actually being made and perfected, to some man or some 
knot of men whose talents or whose energies am exertional; but 
so soon as each advance is actually a thing accomplished—so soon 
as some new machine has come into successful employment— 
so soon as some new principle, or process, or motive power, has 
been discovered and successfully applied, from that moment, say the 
Socialists, whatever may have been the function of the discoverer or 
inventor thus far, his discoveries or inventions become common 
property, the only exception being such as can be, and are, protected 
by patents. This protection, however, is merely artificial. It lasts, 
even as matters stand, only for a short time, and is applicable to a 
limited class of discoveries and inventions only. It is impossible to 
patent knowledge; it is impossible to patent ideas. Practically 
therefore, every advance made is an advance which communi¬ 
cates itself at once to the whole world, and thns raises the capacities 
of the average man of to-day up to the level of the exceptional man 
of yesterday. Thns any mechanic at the Swindon or Crewe engine, 
works to-day conld, with his own hands, make a model locomotive 
bettor than .any that could have been once made by Stephenson; nor 
would it require any exceptional originality to make a new cantilever 
bridge lik%. the one which already spans the Forth. Whatever has 
been done once can be done again ; and so far as the maintenance 
of our material civilisation goes, all that is required from the various 
directors of labour, and all that is done by them, is to pick up and 
utilise that knowledge and those ideas which are lying on every side 
of us, as the common property of the race. Such is the case as- 
put so continually by the Socialists, the implication being that the 
men who make gjeat fortunes make them not because they are in 
any way superior to their fellows; but merely because; through the 
accidental possession* of capital, they are enabled to use capacities 
which are really common to alL This view has been recently 
expressed by an American writer, Ifr. Bellamy, in words which 
have been caught up, and quoted with expressions of enthusiasm and 
delight, by a flock of socialistic writers and others who have 
sympathy with Socialism. The passage in question, for instance, is 
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thus introduced by Mr. Kidd. "Mr. Bellamy,” be says, «wy 
aptly and truthfully remark* that all that man produce* to-day more 
than dH bis cave-dwelling ancestors, he produces by virtue, of the 
accumulated achievement*, invention*, and improvement* of the inter¬ 
vening generation*, together with their social and industrial machinery; 
and ftttther, ‘ Nine hundred and ninety-nine parts.outof the thousand 
of every man’s produce are the result of his social inheritance and 
environment.’ Thie i* bo,” Mr. Kidd proceed*," and it is, if possible, 
even more true of the work of our brains fean of the woffe of our 
hand*.” I shall, in another place, have occasion to refer again to 
the last of these two statements, and show how utterly untifuS, in 
any practioal sense#-is the idea which is embodied in it, and which 
ha* deceived many people* besides Mr. Bellamy. I shall have ocoaskm 
to point out that if of what one man produces only one part, in a 
thousand is produced really by himself, the same reasoning will apply 
to all human conduct; and that if we are. only to <*set down the 
thousandth part of a man’s good deeds to his credit, we must set 
down only a thousandth part of his bad deeds to bis discredit; or 
perhaps, since even the worst deeds have some grain of good in 
them, we may actually have to consider the perpetrator of the most 
monstrous crimes as an excellent man who has contributed one grain 
of virtue to a mass of villainy, which last is properly to be laid to the 
charge of his grandfather. But this is not the prime point which 
requires to be dwelt on here. . The point which requires -to be dwelt 
on here is *s fellows. 

In a certain sense it is true that all the ideas, discoveries, and 
achievements of past great men and generations are common property, 
and that to maintain our material civilisation in its existing state we 
need only pick up this common property and utilise it. But this property 
is common property in a certain sense only—only in the sense that 
there neither is nor can there be devised any means for making it 
legally private property. But the laws do not for that reason make 
it, in any practical sense, the property of everybody. So far as the 
laws are concerned it is the property of nobody. It beopmes the pro¬ 
perty of individuals, it belongs to a few 1 , to many, Cr to all, only 
because, and in so far as, a few, many, or all, appropriate it—appro¬ 
priate this knowledge, this ides, this experience—by learning them, 
by, digesting them, by combining them, by tumih& them to. practical 
account. Writers like Mr. Bellamy ifoagine—to judge from their 
lan guag e—that the accumulated knowledge and experience of the past 
reproduce themselves in the existing generation naturally and to an 
equal extent in every one of its members. But in reality the very 
reverse of this is the case. It is unnecessary to dwell onthe obvious 
truti that euch generation that is born comes into the world knowing 
nothing, usd no member of it ever knows anything but what he or die 
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todbriduaUy learns. It U unneoemary to insist on this troth, because a 
certain Amount of mch learning comes to' every average individual 
try almost imperceptible processes—by education of the most rudi¬ 
mentary kind, and-by the most ordinary observation; and tois amount 
may, with sufficient accuracy, be spoken of os reprodusing itself 
generally and inevitably, almost as though it were banded on from 
parents to children by ttye process of physical generation. But this 
amount ed learning thus_ generally and inevitably acquired is either 
superficial or fragmentary, or else minute, partial, or limited, sack as 
the knowledge which a'child may pick np of some single industrial 
process which is carried on by his father. It is emphatically not 
coextensive with the knowledge which is required fcr maintaining toe ■' 
material civilisation of to-day. Of toe knowledge required for tons 
purpose, the most important portions—the portions on which the 
value of all toe rest depends—have constantly to be acquired afresh 
by toe deliberate and arduous exertion of fresh individuals; and 
though such knowledge, in a sense, is open to all to acquire, it is, as 
a fact, acquired only by those Who have the ability to acquire it, and 
is acquired by* them in greater or less degree in proportion to their 
ability. There is no branch of knowledge which, in a sense, is so 
open to . all as mathematical knowledge; yet the great mathematicians 
of each generation are few—few even as compared with those whose 
tastes incline them to the study, and who enjoy similar opportunities 
ob students at the same university. As I have observed elsewhere, 
the mere accumulation of knowledge by past generations does not make 
that knowledge common property, any more than toe existence of. a 
Chinese grammar and dictionaries enables every English street boy 
to talk ©hiosse. And what is true of mathematics and language is 
equally true Of toe process of material production as a whole. It requires 
no great ability to see, in a general way, the principles on which snch 
a work as tbfe Forth Bridge is oagptrncted; but to understand those 
principles in such a way os to eatole a man to give toe detailed 
orders to other mm which will SlonWmake toe construction of another 
auto bridge possible, requires mental and moral powers possessed only 
by a few. In fret, the more advanced material civilisation is, and the 
larger toe legacy of knowledge which one generation hands, on to 
amoiher, toe less, in any practical sense, does the knowledge become 
common pqpperty; efor too greater are the talents required for 
acquiring it, aspmilating it, and applying it. 

But the most important point to be noticed inthia connection stall 
remains to be mentioned. Thus far we have been assuming that 
Mr. Bellamy and Mr. Kidd are rights in imputing toe material 
prosperity of the existing generation to toe knowledge accumulated 
by the peeosiling generations and transmitted by them to us. There 
is truth in this oonteution, bat only half toe truth. At least 
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om half of the special kind of knowledge required for maintain¬ 
ing the position achieved for ns by preceding generations is left 
•oat of their argument altogether, lie kind of knowledge now re¬ 
ferred to is a knowledge which cannot be inherited fromany past 
•generation at all, and which no generation can hand on Jo another; 
It must he acquired de novo by whoever is capable of aoqnirin^it; 
and a man of to-day haa no advantages in acquiring it over a man 
horn in Florence under the Medici. This |s a knowledge of men, 
their capacities, their characters, and their wants; and together with 
this knowledge of men there is also requisite the power of leading, of 
directing, of organising them. And the more complex a civilisation 
grows, the more necessary knowledge of this kind, and power of 
this kind, become; the wider becomes the effect of the fltftton of the 
few over* the many; and the more dependent become the many on the 
capacities of the few—or, to use again the phrase we have need hitherto, 
on the capacities of great men. Greatness itself is nbt progressive. 
The great men of oar centary do not tend to be appreciably greater 
•than the great men of the centary preceding. They produce and 
'maintain progress only because they work on accumulating materials; 
■and these materials, as they accumulate and become more complex, 
.afford, when handled properly, more and more assistance in production, 
•but require at tbe same time more and more skill to handle them. 
Thus in maintaining a given state of material civilisation, as well 
as in advancing it, great men are equally indispensable; and the 
manner in which they operate is in each case the same; that is to say, 
they operate by directing the activities of other men. Within the 
.limits of this minority, composed of the exceptionally gifted, whether 
their gifts are those of scientific knowledge, or knowledge of men’s 
characters and wants, or of a power to direct men, there dbeB undoubt¬ 
edly take place a struggle strictly analogous to that with which Dar¬ 
winian science has familiarised ut,||he result being, as Mr. Spencer’s 
•celebrated formula expresses it, ftp survival of the fittest. Only it 
is not a struggle for existence^ the word existence is taken to 
mean fife; it is a struggle for existence in a position of rule or domi¬ 
nation. It is, moreover, not a struggle with the majority of the com¬ 
munity, bat with the minority only. The fittest, the survivors, the 
winners, instead Of depriving the majority of the means of subsistence, 
-on the contrary, increase those means, and theif unsuccessful rivals 
are defeated, not by being deprived of the means of hiring, but only 
of the profits and privileges that come from directing others. That 
there is a subsidiary struggle sasongst the majority, a struggle to obtain 
work, sot to direct work, is tAe, as has bean stud already; but, as has 
been said also, this is not the struggle which primarily either causes 
the advance of civilisation or maintains such advances as have been 
made. It contributes to these results, and how far and in what way 
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itdoes so will require to be discu»ed hereafter; but it is not the 
principal, it is not the primary cause of them. He primaiy cause is 
tiie straggle which ceaseB the survival, not of the largest number of 
men of average capacity, but of the largest number of men of excep¬ 
tional capacity—the largest number of great men. 

)n any study, therefore, of sociology, of social evolution, of social 
progress, the first step to be taken is to study the part played by great 
men. It is idle to speak of what man does, or of what sooial aggre¬ 
gates do, unless we use Buch language as a sort of convenient short- 
hpd. To give this shorthand any intelligible meaning, we most 
first inquire carefully what is done by the parts of which social 
aggregates are oomposed—different classes of men, different grades of 
men, and in certain cases different individuals. 

W. H. 




LORD DE TABLEY. 


A POBTSAIT. 


I T will not be disputed, I think, by any one who enjoyed the 
friendship of the third Lord Do Tabley that no more singular, more 
complicated, more pathetic nature has been—I dare not say mealed 
—but indicated to us in these late times. His mind was like a jewel 
with innumerable facets, all slightly blurred or misted j or perhaps it 
would be a juster illustration to compare hiB character to an opal, 
where all the colours lie perdue, drowned in a milky mystery, and so- 
arranged that to a couple of observers, simultaneously bending over 
it, the prevalent hue shall in one case seem a pale green, in the other 
a -fiery crimson. This complication of Lord He Tabley’s emotional ex¬ 
perience, the ardour of his designs, the languor of hiB performance, the 
astonishing breadth and variety of his sympathies, his intense personal 
reserve, the feverish activity of his intellectual life, the universality of 
his knowledge, like that of a magician, the abysses of his ignorance, 
like those ot a child, all these contrary dements fused in and veiled 
by a sort of radiant dimness, made his nature one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary, because the most inscrutable, that I have ever known. 
Tennyson said to me of Lord D# Tabley, in 1888, “ He is Fatrnus ; he 
is a woodland creature! ” That was one aspect, noted with great 
acumen. But that was a single aspect. He waft also a scholar of 
extreme elegance, a numismatist and a botanist of exact and minuto 
accomplishment, the shyest of recluses, the most playful of companions, 
the most melancholy of solitaries, above all and most of all, yet in a 
curiously phantasmal way, a pelt It would need the hand of Balsec 
to draw together into a portrait thjeads so slight, so delicately elastic, 
and so intricately intertwined. When all should he mid, however, in 
the moat fastidious language, something would escape, and that 
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would be She essential being of the strangest and the most shadowy 
of men. 

. L 

John Byrne Leicester Warren, the third and last Baron Be Tabley, 
was bora at Tabley Honse, Cheshire, on April 26, 1835. Bewaathe 
eldest son, and his mother, Catherine Barbara, daughterof Jerome, Count 
DeS&lis; from whom he inherited his sensibility and his imagination, 
gare, I have heard, to the ceremony of his baptism something of a 
romantic character, his godfather, Lord Zouehe, having brought water 
from the river Jordan for the christening. For the first twelve or 
thirteen years o^his life, until he west to Eton, indeed, he lived mostly 
with his mother in the south of Europe, and faint impressions of this 
childish exile seemed to be always returning to him in later life. 

In these early days in Italy and Germany the foundation was laid 
of his love of botany, coinB, minerals, and fine art, by the companion¬ 
ship of his godfather, then Robert Curzon, who travelled with his 
parents, and who bought for them the beautiful Italian thingB— 
enamels, majolica, medals, and statuettes—which are now the orna¬ 
ment of Tabley House. He was a finished connoisseur, and in his 
company the little Johnny visited old shops and museums, eager to 
begin, at ten years old, a collection of his own. He was meanwhile 
being very carefully prepared for Eton. 

In 1845 the death of his younger brother made centre about John 
Warren the hopes of the family, and no more male children were bora to 
his father. From Eton he proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford. Among 
his close Oxford friends, there survive Sir Henry Longley, who is 
now his executor, and Sir Baldwyn Leighton, who, in 1864, beoan#a 
bis brother-in-law. Henry Cowper, Lord Edward Clinton, and the 
bite Lord Lothian were among his close companions. Prince 
Frederick of H o lstein, who died some ten years ago, was a very 
peat friend up to the last. But by far the dearest of his college- 
intimates was George Fortescne, a young man of extraordinary pro¬ 
mise, a few weeks older than himself, who awakened in Warren the 
passion for • poetry, and was all to him that Arthnr Hallam was to 
Tennyson, Fortescne would, perhaps, have been a poet had he lived; 
at all events, the two friends wrote verses in secret, and, as shall 
presently* be told, *n secret published them. This delightful associa¬ 
tion, however, Was suddenly snapped; on November 2, 1859, George 
Fortescne lost his footing while climbing a mast on board the yacht 
of the late Earl ofDroghedain theM^iterranean, fell, atr£ was killed. 
This incident was one from Which John Warren never entirely re¬ 
covered ; after the first agony of.grief he meationed his friend no 
more, arid would San have obliterated his very memory. 

1 Before this deplorable catastrophe, however, Warren had entered 
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life. BEa had taken his degree in 1856, with a double seoaod-obMe 
in dassiosand modem history. In the atrtnnm -of 1858 Lord Strat¬ 
ford de Bedcliffe, going out to Turkey for the last time, to bid farewell 
to the Sultan, was permitted to take with him three unpaid' temporary 
attaches. He dhoee John Warren, Lord Sandwich (then Lord Hincfein- 
broke), and Hr. J. R. Swinton, the portrait-painter. The visit to 
Constantinople was, on the whole, fairly agreeable. Warren made the 
acquaintance of Lord Strangford, with whom he found himself infi¬ 
nitely in sympathy, and whose close friend he remained until Lord 
Strangford’s untimely death. He went reluctantly, but Lord 
Strangford’a companionship was a joy to him, and as numismatics 
were now the passion of his life, he was able to ^jg in the Troed 
for the coins of Asia Minor, and to soonr the basaars of Stambonl for 
Greek federal mourn The months spent in Turkey were not without 
Stimnlas and interest; unhappily he suffered from dysentery and had 
to come home. This disease he never entirely conquered; only the 
Other day he wrote from Ryde, " I am just as bad as I was with the- 
Cannitigs at Constantinople.’* 

After his return to England, the shock of Portescue’s death at first 
unfitted him for all mental exertion. Bat he struggled against his 
unhappiness, continued his numismatic studies, seriously determined 1 
to become a poet, and began to see a little more of that Cheshire life, 
in his father’s noble old house, which hitherto he had known so little. 
His talents attracted the attention of family friends and neighbours, 
such as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Houghton, with both of whom; 
bat especially with the former, ho became on intimate terms. He was 
ealled to the Bar in 1860. The Cheshire Yeomanry had its head¬ 
quarters in Tabley Park, and John Warren was first an officer in, and 
then captain of it, until ho came into the title in 1887, when, to the 
regret of the neighbourhood, he gave up this local interest. All these 
things will sound strange to those who only knew Lord De Tabley 
as a poet ; still stranger to those who knew him as a man may sound 
the fact that in 1868, urged by his father, and under the particular 
scgis of Mr. Gladstone, he unsuccessfully contested Mid-Cheshire in 
the Liberal interest. What is less known is that, a little while before- 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bret Home Rule Bill, Warren had determined to try 
for a seat again ; but events presently converted him into a Liberal 
Unionist.. At his father’s second marriage, in 1871, he left%i* home 
in Cheshire, and went to reside in London. 

In the later sixties, when he was more and more devoting himself 
to poetry and science, he was less of a recluse than at any other 
period of his life. After the" publication of his “ Philoctetos” in 
1867, the late Lord Houghton intredueed him to Tennyson, who was- 
always a warn admirer of his poetry. Warm's acquaintance with 
Tennyson became almost intimate for seven Or eight yean, although 
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he con Id not quite got over n certain terror of that formidable bard. 
<Afier 1860, 1 think, he never saw him.) Several incidents, among 
whioh I will only mention the death of hie mother in February, 1869, 
and of his sister. Lady Bathurst, in 1872, tended to deepen, and 
ir^jtate his melancholy, which had already become lhronic when I 
first knew him in 1876. Successive annoyances and disappointments 
so fostered this condition, that ahont 1880 he practically disappeared. 
That was the beginning of the tame to which Sir Monntstnart Grant 
Doff refers, in the valuable and interesting notice of De Tabby which 
he contributed to the Spectator of December 7, when he eays that 
people declared “ Warren has two intimate friends. The first h» 
has not seen for five years, the second for six.” 

The death of his father, in 1887, roused him from his social 
lethargy. He found the estate practically insolvent, and only by the 
sacrifice of the whole of his own private fortune, and the greatest 
economy daring the remainder of his life, was he able to prevent the 
sale and secure the retention *of the family mansion. In 1893'the 
success of his “ Poems ” gave him an instant of fame, which greatly 
comforted and cheered him. That year was probably, on the whole, * 
the brightest of his life. But he was already looking old, and those 
who have seen him ever sinoe at Bhort intervals must have noticed 
how rapidly he was aging and weakening. When, this last summer, 
he lunched with me to meet Mr. Bailey, the author of “ Festua,” a 
man more than twenty years his senior, 1 could but wonder whether 
any stranger could have conceived Lord De Tabley to be the younger. 

All this autumn his face had the solemn Trophonian pallor, the look 
of the man who has Been death in the cave. Yet the end was unex¬ 
pected. He was planning to spend the winter at Bournemouth with 
his sister. Lady Leighton, but lingered on, as bis wont was, in bis. 
lodgings at Byde. He was positively ill but a day or two, sinking 
rapidly, and passing awaf, without suffering, on November 22, 1896, 
in hjs sixty-first year. The coffin was brought to his beantifnl home 
in Cheshire, and buried in the grass of Little Feover churchyard, 
where he had wished to lie. Earth from the Holy Land was sprinkled 
over him, and the grave was filled up with clods from a certain covert 
where he bad loved to botaniae. Such is the meagre outline of a 
life, whose adventures were almost wholly those of the soul. . 

n. " 

John Warren's first enterprise in the world of published poetry 
was a very shabby Httle volume, isstftd in 1869, under the title of 
*VPoems. Bjr G-. F. Preston. 1 ' Jfhis waa the conjoint pseudonym of 
two Oxford friends, «f whom George Forteeone was the other. An 
obeoorm volam® aearoely exists, for nobody bought it, and almost 
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sWary copy disappeared, or was destroysd. It is a mow curiosity, for it 
contains not a single pieoe that deserves to live, although it is onrieM 
to find in it several subjects and titles which Warren afterward* need 
again. Immense is the advenes, in every direction, marked by 
“ Praeterita," a volume entirely by Warren, published in 1868, upder 
another pseudonym, “ William Lancaster.” The moment was not 
favourable for tie issue of poetry of a contemplative and descriptive 
order. Mrs. Browning and Clough were lately dead; Jenny son, while 
preparing the “ Enoch Arden ” volume, had published nothing since 
“ The Idylls of the King ”; Matthew Arnold, who appeared to have 
given up the practice of poetry, in which no one encouraged Mm, was 
a professor at Oxford; Robert Browning had been silent sinew the 
cold: reception of “ Men and Womens” It was a dead time, before 
the revival and wild revels of the Pre-Raphaelites. No verse that was 
not smoothly TennyBonian and mildly idyllic was in favour with the 
pnblic. 

Warren’s modest volume had no success, nor is it probable that it 
has ever possessed more than a very few readers. Yet its merits shouM 
have been patent to at least one reviewer. The splendour of diction 
which was afterwards to distinguish his poetry Warren had not yet 
discovered. ‘^Praeterita ” is noticeable mainly for two qualities—for 
the close and individual observation of natural phenomena, in which 
not even Tennyson excelled Lord De Tabley, and for the technical 
beauty of the blank verse pieces, which are usually better made than 
the lyrical. Of the former of those qualities specimens may be given 
almost at random, as this of a frosty day in the country: 

“ When the waves are solid floor, 

And the clods are iron-bound, 

And the boughs are crystalled hoar, 

And the red leaf nailed aground ; 

“When the fieldfare's flight isfclow, 

And a rosy vapour rim, 

Now the sun is small and low, 

Belts along the region dim ; 

“ When the ice-craofe flies and flaws, 

Shore to shore, with thunder shock, 

Deeper than the evening daws, v 

Clearer than the village clock.” 

(De Tabley was, like Wordsworth, a bold and gfttcefnl skater, and 
need, it is said, to cut his own name in full on the ice of Tabley Lake 
without pausing); or this description of dawn: 

** ere heaven's Stubborn bar and subtle screen 
Crumbled in purple chains of sailing shower 
And bared the captive yarning in his cell "; 

while his mosaic of delicate and minute observation of eerie] pbe~ 
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oomena is displayed in conjunction with the excellence of his blank 
verse in this study of “ tremulous evening ” : t 

" The weed* of qfeht coast round her lucid edge, 

Yokod under milks of tributary cloud ; 

The leaves are shaken on the forest Sowers, 

S And silent as the silence of a shrine 

Lies a great, power of sunset on the groves. 

Orovly the fingered shadows dwell between $ 

The reaching chestnut-branches. Grey the mask 
Of twilight, and the bleak anmellow speed 
Of blindness on the visage of fresh hills/' 


..Here every epithet is felt, is observed ; and the volume is full of 
such pictures and of such verse. Nevertheless, the book is not 
interesting; its beauties are easily overlooked, and we feel, in glancing 
back, that it gave an inadequate impression of its author’s powers. 
Similar characteristics marked the volumes called “Eclogues and 
Monodramas ” and “ Studies in Verse.” 


Then came the publication of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” and Warren's > 
eyes were dazzled with the emergence of this blazing luminary from 
the Oxford horizon, which he had himself so lately left. 

Of Mr. Swinburne’s influence on Warren’s imagination, on his 
whole intellectual character, there can he no question. Personal 
influence' there was none; he recollected, dimly, the brilliant boy at 
Eton, two years his junior; and once, in 1878, 1 persuaded these 
•two men, of talents and habits of mind so diverse, to meet at dinner 
in my house; with that exception, and Warren was absolutely tongue- 
tied throughout the eventful evening, he never (1 think) saw the 
poet whose work had so deeply ploughed up his prejudices and tradi¬ 
tions. But he had been one of the very first to read “ Atalanta,” 
and he had tormented G. H. Lewes into a grudging permission to 
let him write about it in the Fortnightly Review. His article 
appeared, and was one of those which earliest called attention to 
Mr. Swinburne's genius; but Lewes, although Warren’s criticism was 
signed, had toned down the ardour of it, and had introduced one or 
two slighting phrases. These editorial corrections poor Warren 
carried about with him, like open wounds, for, it is no exaggeration 
to say, Guriy year^ and to the last oonld never be reminded of Mr. 
Swinburne without a shudder at the thought of what he must think 
that Warren thought he thought. Alas! at times his life was made 
a perfeot*nightmufo to him by reverberated sensibilities of this kind. 

The importance of the stimulus given to Warren by Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s early publications was seen in the metrical drama after the 
antique, “ Philoctetes,’’ printed in 1867. It was announced as “ by 
M.Jl,” which meant Master of Arts, \ farther excess of anonymity, 
but whidh wae interpreted as mean jpg Matthew Arnold, to the author’s 
unfeigned dismay. This rumour—instantly contradicted, of course— 
gave-a certain jriqsauoy to the book, and this was the one of all 
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Wttwti's early volumes which may be raid to have (mint Ml 
adequate welcome. It was compared with “ Merope,"anc ita supe¬ 
riority to that frigid fiasco was patent. ■_ In “ Philootetea ” Warren, 
undisturbed by the circumstanoe that Sophocles bad taken the same 
story for one of the most stately of his tragedies, undertook to develop 
the character of the wounded male in his solitary cave in Lemnos, 
and under the wiles of Ulysses. In the poem of Sophocles no woman 
is introduced, bit Warren creates -33gle, a girl of the island, humbly 
devoted to PMloctetes. Instead of the beautiful, delicate figure of 
Neoptolemus, the modern poet makes Pyrrhus the companion of 
UlysseS, and omits Heracles altogether. This plot, indeed, is quite 
independent of that of Sophocles. He introduces a chorus Of fimer- 
men, who chant unrhymed odes, often of extreme beauty, in thia- 
manner: 

“ Pan is a god seated in nature’s cave, 

Abiding with us, 

No cloudy ruler in the delicate air-belts. 

But in the ripening slips and tangles 
Of cork-woods, in the bull-rush-pits where oxen 
Lie soaking, chin-deep; 

In the mulberry-orchard, 

With znilky kexes and marrowy hemlocks, 

Among the floating silken under-darnels. 

He is a god, this Fan, 

Content to dwell among us, nor disdains 
The damp, hot wood-smell; 

He loves the flakey pine-boles sand-brown.’* . 

To give any impression of a tragical drama try brief extracts is- 
impossible. But Warren put a great deal of himself into the 
soliloquies of the lame warrior, and few ,who knew him but will 
recognise a self-conscious portrait when Ulysses tells his companion 
'that.. * 

“ Persuasion, Pyrrhos, is a delicate thing, 

And very intricate the toil of words 
Whereby to emoothe away the spiteful Mat 
From a proud heart on edge with long disease; 

:[/■ For round the sick man, like a poison’d mist, 

His wrongs are ever brooding. He cannot shake 
These insects of the shadow from his brow * 

In the free bountiful air of enterprise. 

Therefore expect reproaches of this man 
And bitter spurts of anger; for much pain . #- 
Hath nothing healed his wound these many years." 

The publication of “ Fhiloctefes,” however, marks a' period of 
healing almost like that Of the Lemnian hero’s own return. The ahy 
and self-distrusting poet was conscious of a warm tide of encourage¬ 
ment. Prom many sides greetings flowed in upon him.' Tennyson, 
though deprerating the composition of antique choral dramas as not 
a natural fo#m of art, applaudedRobert Browning was enthusiastic ;. 
Mr. (Redstone, an old family friend, was warm in congratulation. 
Has was the one bright moment in Warren’s early literary life;. 
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something like fame scorn ed to reach Mm for * moment, and his 
delicate, ehy nature expanded in the glow of it. It paeeed as quickly 
aa it earns, and a qaartearof a century was to go by, and nearly the 
whole remaining period of bis life, before be tasted popular praise 
again. 

Enoouraged by this ephemeral success and applanam and under the 
stress of a violent and complicated private emotion, Warren wrote in 
1868 another antique drama, his “ Orestes,” in my judgment the most 
completely satisfactory of his works, and the most original It was 
npfc^however, well received. The .classical reviewers were stupefiedfo 
discover that the hero was not the celebrated son of Agamemnon,but 
a wholly fictitious Orestes, “prince of the Larisseean branch of the 
Aleuadse.” This faot alienated sympathy while it puzzled the critics, 
who received with frigid oaution a play the plot of which seemed' to 
lay a trap for their feet. Why Warren, with characteristic lack of 
literary toot, chose the nnhappy name of Orestes for his hero, I know 
not; when it was too late, he bewailed his imprudence. Bnt the 
reception of this noble poem—which, some day or other, must be 
re-discovered and read—was one of the tragical events in Warren’s 
life. This should, too, have been the moment for him to drop the 
veil and come forward in his real person; bat all he could persuade 
himself to concede was a return to the old unmeaning psendonymn, 
“ William Lancaster.” 

The neglect was trebly undeserved. “ Orestes ” was one of the most 
beautiful poems that English literature produced between the 
generation of Arnold and that of Rossetti. The plot is ample, 
dignified, and dramatic, the verse strong and vivid, well-knit, and 
not of a too-waxy sweetness. There is a scene near the close—where 
Orestes, who has discovered that his mother, Dyseris, is dishonoured 
in tho love of Simus, an adventurer, turns upon her, breaking the 
ohain of filial awe, and denounces her crimes to her face, going too 
far, indeed, and scouring her, falsely, of a design upon his otfn life— 
which is magnificent, with the stately, large passion of Racine.' It 
is unfortunate that to quote intelligibly any of this species of poetry 
demands a wider space than can here be spared. But I hope that 
whatever revival of Lord Be Tabley’s poetry may be made, will with¬ 
out fail hnetnde “ Orestes.” 

In tit# next years he essayed, still as William Lancaster, to 
write novels. He made no mark, though, I believe, a little money, 
by "A Screw Loose,” 1868, and “Ropes of Sand,” 1869. *He 
returned to bis tone vocation in tee volume of ptinsis entitled 
“ Rehearsals,” 1870, when for tee first time a titttepage carried 
the foil name John Leicester Warreo. “ Searching the^et " followed 
in 1878, sn8 wa may take these two boosts together, for they were 
identical in character, and they displayed the poet at his average 
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lewd of execution. In these, dramatic monologues, songs, odea, 
and sonnets we find a talent, which in its essenoe was exquisite, 
straggling against a variety of disadvantages. Among these, -aid 
ft'"is necessary to mention them, for fhey were always Lord De 
Tabley’s persistent enemies, two were peculiarly prominent, grant 
of concentration and want of critical taste. The importance of 
the first-mentftmed quality, in his case, was exemplified by the 
success of the volume of 1898, which mainly consisted b£ the best 
things, and nothing bat the best, which he had previously 
published. The second led him to produce and to print what Was 
not reprinted in 1893, and to give it just as muoh prominence 
as he gave his best pieoes. Nothing else will aooonnt for the 
neglect of snch things as lie strewn about the pages of these 
unequal volumes, pictures like: 

“Where deep woods swoon with solitude divine, 

1 wait thee there, arm-deep in flowery twine. 

Where gleam flushed poppies in among grey tares ; 

Grape-clusters mellow near, and tumbled pears 
Are brown in orchard-grass. The fern-owl calls 
At eve across the cloven river«falls, 

Whose flood leaves here an island, there a swan.” 

Or this, from the fine dramatic fragment called “ Medea ”: 

** The sullen king turns roughly on his heel, 

Whirling his regal mantle round his eyes, 

And so departs, with slow steps, obstinate ; 

Ah, but the queen, the pale one, beautiful. 

Prone, in the dust her holy bosom laid, 

Mingles her outspread hair with fallen leaves, 

And sandal-soil is on her gracious head. 

Ah, lamentable lady, pitiful! " 

Warren’s next work was a drama, on which he was working long, $ 
and from which he expected much. But “ The Soldier of Fortune,” 
1876, proved the worst of his literary disasters. It was a vague 
Germazr story of the sixteenth century put into blank verse, and cat 
into five huge acta; this “ play ” extends to between four and five 
hundred pages. It is essentially uudramatio, mere bed-rock, through 
which run veins of pure gold of poetry, but in an impregnahla con¬ 
dition. “ The Soldier of Fortune ” is full of beautiful lines, «w of 
which, in particular, has always run in my memory— 

. ■ t a 

“On worm-drill’d vellums of old-time revenges,”— 

but* it is perfectly hopeless as a piece of literature. He told fit* 
lately— I know not whether in pardonable exaggeration — thatnbt a 
single copy sftlt was sold. He was deeply irritated and wounded, 
and now begin that retirement $om the public which ketod obsti¬ 
nately for seventeen years. 

At last bis brother-in-law, Sir Baldwyn Leighton, persuaded him 
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that a new generation had arisen, to whom he might make a fresh 
appeal. Others enoouraged this idea, and by degrees the notion of a 
selection of the best things in his old books, supplemented by what; 
he had written daring these* years of eclipse, might form a volume 
which people would read with pleasure. The result was “Poems 
Dratlstio and Lyrical,” of 1893, which still represents Lend De Tabley 
to themajority of readers. This book enjoyed a genuine and substantial 
success, quite aa great as verse of this stately order could enjoy. He- 
was encouraged to write more, and, to our general astonishment, 
he was able, in the spring of 1895, to produce, in identical form, a 
second series of the “ Poems.” This was respectfully reoeived, but so 
enthusiastic a welcome as greeted the concentrated selection of 1893 
was not to be looked for. 

If we examine the central and typical qualities of Lord De Tabley 
as a poet, we are struck first by the brocaded magnificence of his 
style. This steadily grew with his growth, and was an element of 
reel originality. It is to be distinguished from anything like tinsel 
or flash in what he wrote; it was a genuine thing, fostered, in later 
years, by a very close study of the diction of Milton, which gave him 
more and more delight as he grew older. He liked to wrap his 
thought in cloth of gold, to select from the immense repertory of 
his memory the most gorgeously sonorous noun, the most imperial 
adjective, at bis ootnmand. In all this he was consciously out of 
sympathy with the men of our own time, who prefer the rougher, 
director verbiage, or else a studied simplicity. The poetry of Lewd 
De Tabley was not simple; when he tried to make it homely, he 
utterly failed. His efforts at humour, at naive pathos, were generally 
unfortunate. But, when his melancholy, dignified Muse stalked across 
'the stage wrapped in heavy robes, stiff with threads of gold, she rose 
to hereto!! stature and asserted her personal dignity with success. It 
was with the gorgeous writers of the middle of the seventeenth century 
that Lord De Tabley found himself in fullest sympathy, with Milton, 
and Crashaw in verse, with Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne 
in prose. So, among poets of the present century, his sympathies 
were all with Keats mid Browning, while for Wordsworth and 
Matthew Arnold he had a positive indifference ; he liked a weighty 
form and full colour in style, and it was in the production of such a 
manner that he excAled. 

Another central quality which distinguishes him as a poet is hie 
extremely minute and accurate observation of natural phenomena. 
Many poets of a high order recognise no flower bnt the rose, and no- 
bird bnt tike nightingale, and are forttuftte if the whale is not their 
only fish. But among his exoeptjpnai accomplishments, Lord De 
Tabley oonnted an exact knowledge of several bcabtites at science. In 
botany, in particular, and in ornithology, bis reputation at certain 
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pcidH im European; I' believe I am right, for instance, in Baying 
(hut he was Hie first living authority on the Brambles. His eye, 
trained in many branches of observation, served him admirably as a 
poet; for the general reader, it served him, perhaps, too well, 
bewildering the untaught brain with the frequency and the exactitude 
«f his images drawn from the visible world of earth and sky* In 
these he is not less accurate than Tennyson, and he sometimes pushes 
his note of nature still farther into elaborate portraitures of oonhtry 
life than Tennyson, fcith greater tact, ever cared to do. 


m. 

In some dedicatory verses to myself, which Lord De Tabley printed 
in 1898, he said that “ twenty years and more ” were then “ ended ” 
Since the beginning of onr friendship. His memory slightly stretched 
the period, bat it was in the winter of 1875 that I met Mm first. I 
hare no recollection of the event; one week I had never heard of him, 
the next week he had become part of my existence. Long afterwards 
he Sold me that, crossing Hyde Park one Sunday morning, after a 
painful interview with an old companion, he had observed to Mmself that 
Ms acquaintances had Wien below the number wMch be could connt 
on the fingers of Ms two hands; his principle was that one should 
not be acquainted with fewer than ten people in all, and so he 
determined to know Mr. Anstin Dobson and myself, “ to add a little 
new blood,” as be put it. For my part, I was too raw and inexperi¬ 
enced to appreciate the distinction of bis choice, but not too dull to 
value the soft goings and comings of this moth-like man, so bushed 
and faded, like a delicate withered leaf, so mysterious, so profoundly 
{earned, so acutely sensitive that an inflection in the voice seemed to 
Mm like a cold wind, so refined that with an ardent tlbught 
the complexion of Ms intellect seemed to flush like the cheek of a 

girl. 

He was forty at that time, but looked older. Those who have 
seen him in these last years recall a finer presence, a more "striking” 
personality. Of late he carried upon hie bending shoulders a veritable 
ttUderoi tn exil; he reminded ns, towards the end, of one of the 
fallen brethren of Hyperion. But in 1875, in Ms unobtrusive drees, 
vrith his timid, 'fluttering manner, there was nothifig at all impressive 
in the outer guise of Min. He Beeined to melt into the twilight of a 
corner, to succeed, as far as a mortal can, in being invisible. This 
evasive ghost, in a loose anu2-bolonred‘coat, would always be the first 
person in the room to be overlooked by a superficial observer. It wee 
in a Mte-it-ttte across tbe earner of the mahogkay, under a lamplight 
that emphasised the noble modelling of the forehead, and lighted op 
the pele Hsnre eyes, that a compaMonsaw what manner of man he 
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desding with, and helf-diviaea, perhaps, the b^uty and wisdom 
of this unique and aatoniabfaj mind. It was an eduaation to be per¬ 
mitted to listen to him then, to reoeive hie slight end intermittent 
confidences, to pour out, with the inconsiderate egotism of youth, one’s 
own hopes and failures, to fed this infinitely refined and sensitive 
spirit benignantly concentrated on one’s prentioe efforts, which seemed 
to grow a little riper and more dignified by the mere benediction of 
that smile. His intellect* in my opinion, was a singularly healthy 
one, and, therefore, in its almost preternatural quickness and many- 
sidedness, calculated to help and stimulate the minds of others, it 
diff not guide or command, it simply radiated light around the steps 
of a friend. The radiance was sometimes faint, bnt it was exquisite, 
and ft seemed omnipresent. 

Yet it is unquestionable that to most of those who saw land Do 
Tabley casually, his manner gave the impression more of Iqrpoohcndrin 
than of health. That excessive sensitiveness of his, Which shrank 
from the slightest impact of what was, or what even faintly seemed 
to be, unsympathetic, oould but produce on the superficial observer an 
idea of want of self-command. To pretend that the equilibrium of hie 
spirit was not disturbed would be idle ; the turmoil of his nerves was 
written on those fierce and timid eyes of his. Bnt it is only right 
now to say, and to say with insistence, that it was no indulgence of 
■eccentricity, no wilful melancholy, that made him so quivering and 
shrinking a soul. He had suffered from troubles such as now may 
well be buried in his grave, sorrows that beset him from his youth 
up, disappointments and disillusions that dogged 'him to the very 
close of his career, and made death itself almost welcome to him 
although he loved life so well. He was one who, like Gray, “ never 
spoke out,” and only those who knew him best could divine what Hie 
foxes* were that gnawed the breast under the cloak. Very few 
human beings are pursued from the beginning of life to its close with 
so many distracting griefs and perplexities, such a combination of 
misfortunes and wearing annoyances, as this gentle-hearted poet, who 
grew, at last, so harried by the implacable ingenuity of his destiny 
that a movement or a word would awaken hie fatalistic alarm. 

The knowledge of this should now account for a good deal that 
puzzled and even grieved his friends. Moral and physical siiffering 
had rendered the epidermis of his character so excessively thin that 
the merest trifle pained him ; he was' like those nnfsttnnate persons 
who are born without a Bcarf-skin, on whom the pressure of a twig 
Or the grip of a hand brings blood. This sensitiveness was pitiable, 
and the results of it even a little blameworthy, since, if they entailed 
wretchedness on himself, they caused needless pain to those who truly 
loved him. I doubt if any friend, however tactful in self-abnegation, 
got through jneny yearn of Lord De TaWey’s intimacy without an 
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electric stOrm. Bis imagination aided his ingenuity in self-torture, 
and conjured up monsters of malignity, spectres that Btrode across ^ 
the path of friendship and rendered it impassable. But his tem- 
pMfeooas heat was not greater than his placability, and those who had 
not patience to wait the return bif his kinder feelings can soaroely 
hive been worthy of them. 0 

He lived for friendship—poetry and his friends were the two 
lode-stars of his life. Tet he cultivated his intimates oddly. He 
sometimeB reminded me of a bird-fancier with all his pets in separate 
cages; he attended to each of them in turn, but he did not choose 
that they should mix in a general social aviary. He was not nnwill¬ 
ing to meet the acquaintances of his friends, but he did not care to 
bring his intimates much into contact with one another. Probably 
the number of these last was greater than any one of them was 
accustomed to realise. At the head of them all, I think, stood Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff; not far behind, Sir A. W. Franks. Besides 
these companions of his youth, he cultivated among the friends of 
his middle life, Sir Henry Howorth, Mr. W. T. Thistleton-Dyer, and 
others, each linked with him fay a combination of tastes—antiquarian - 
inn, numismatics, zoology, horticulture, some pursuit which made 
the woof of a texture in which personal sympathy was the warp. 
But he lived among the dead, and to these his attitude was much the 
same as that of a priest in the shrine of his vanished deities. To 
him the unseen faces were often more real than the living ones. 

The side on which I was most capable of appreciating Lord do 
Tabley’s gifts as a collector was the bibliographical. If I am any¬ 
thing of a connoisseur in this direction, I owe it to his training. His 
zeal in the amassing of early editions of the English poets was ex¬ 
treme ; he was one of those who think nothing of hanging about a 
book-shop at six in the morning, waiting for the shutters to be taken 
down. Bnt his zeal was eminently according to knowledge. He 
valued his first edition for the text’s sake, not for the bare fact of 
rarity. Every book he bought he read, and with a critical gusto. A 
little anecdote may illustrate his spirit as a collector. In 1877 he 
secured, by a happy accident, a copy of Milton’s “ Poems ” of 1645, 
a book which he had never met with before. Too eager to wait for 
the post, he sect a messenger ronnd to my house with a note to 
announce not merely the joyful fact, but—this as the interesting 
point—a discovery he had made in the volume, namely, that the 
line in the “ Nativity Ode,” wfaioh in all later editions has rOn, 

Orb’d in a rainbow, aad like gloriea wearing,” 
originally stood, * 

“ fflw enamell'd arra* oi y>e rainbow wearing,” 

“ which,” as he said, “is a grand monthful iff sound, and ever so much 
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better than the weak 1 like glories.’ ” I shall not forget, when dining 
alone with him once at Onslow Square, noticing that at the 
beginning of the meal he was strangely distraught. At length, 
the post came, and Warren (as he then was) lore open one envelope 
wildly j . he read the first words, and Bank Iback hunt in his chair, 

, hiding his eyes with his hands. I was convinced that some terrible 
calamity had happened to him, bnt it was only that he hod secured a 
first edition of Shelley’s “ Alaator " at a country anotion, and— la 
joie faisait pair/ For some of his little, rare seventeenth-oeatniy 
volumes he had an almost petulant affection. He has celebrated, in 
beautiful verse his copy of Snckling’s “ Fragment*; Aorea ” ; and 
perhaps I may be allowed to tell one more bibliomaniac story. On 
a certain occasion, when I was at his house, Robert Browning and 
Frederick Locker being the other guests, Warren had put on the 
table his latest prize, a copy of Sir William Davenant’s “ Madagascar ” 
of 1638. Browning presently got hold of the little book, and began 
reading passages : aloud, making fun of the poetry (which, indeed, is 
pretty bad) with, “ Listen, now, to this,” and “ Here’s a fine conceit.” 
Warren bore it for a little while, and then he very gently took the 
volume out of Browning’s hands, and hid it away. “ Oh! ” he 
explained to me afterwards, “ 1 could no£ allow him to patronise 
Davenant.” A particular favourite with him was Quarles, as 
combining the metaphysical poet with the embkmatist. He had 
a curious theory that the influence, not only of Quarles, but of Alciati, 
could be traced in the designs of Blake, dhother special object of his 
study. BefowH leave this subject I am tempted to quote a passage 
from one of his delightful letters, now nearly twenty years old ; 

“ I have been cheered up by buying to-day a copy of Henry Lawes' 
‘ Ayres for the Theorbo ; or, Bas Viol,’ 1658, with some Herrick and Love¬ 
lace pieces set. Also a ‘ Spenser ’ of 1610, the first collected Folio, with nice 
little plates to the ‘Shepherd's Calender’—one each month. I must tell 
you, for very idiocy— I had the mast vivid dream last night that you and I 
were cardinals, turning over books in the Vatican Library. I remember 
the look of my own red stockings. We were both in cardinal red from top 
to toe, I felt quite pleased to be bo smart, but your robes seemed better 
made. How infinitely absurd ! .But so vivid. A certain room I remembered 
in the Vatican came back fresh, and the exact dress of the old creatures I 
. saw at the Council (in 1869).” 

• 

llibliogjaphy and the ardour of the collector led Warren by degrees 
into a department where he was destined to exerciso- a considerable 
influence.' His love of books extended to a study of those marks of 
ownership which aid: known as eso-libris, apd in 1880 he published 
“ A Guide to the Study of Book-plates,” a handsomely illustrated 
volume which has beenthe pioriSep of many interesting works, and of 
a whole society of etudents and annStators. He was led to the his- 
torical study of the book-plate by his love of heraldry, which was to 
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traced, too, in more than one passage of his poetry, I cannot 
recollect that his passion for books extended to bindings. His own 
library, of which it wjss his intention to prepare a privately printed 
catalogue—a'project which his prematnae death has frustrated—was 
not conspicuous bibliopegically. He belonged to the class of biblio¬ 
philes Whose/bopks lie strewn over sofas and arm-chairs, instead of 
being ranged in cases like jewels. His servant, I recollect his teUfhg 
me, became so incensed with his books that he grdw to regard them 
as personal enemies,* and when, about 1879, Warren proposed to 
move from Onslow Square, this man snorted with the joy of battle, 
and said, “ Ab lest I’ll be even with them dummed books." 

He was writing poetry to the last, and I think; from what he very 
lately wrote to me, that a volume of MS. verses will be found almost 
ready for the press. It was a great pleasure to him to know that 
many of his fellow-craftsmen were now eager to receive his work. 
Mr. Austin Dobson had always been an admirer, and one of the 
latest tributes which cheered De Tabley was a copy of verses from 
this friend of twenty years, which I have the privilege of printing 
here for the first time: 

“Still may the Muses foster thee, O Friend, 

Who, while the vacant quidnuncs stand at gaze, 

Wondering what Prophet next the Fates will send, 

Still tread'st the ancient ways ; 

. “ Still climb's* the alear-cold altitudes of Song, 

Or, lingering * oy the shore of old Romance,' 

Heed’st not the vogue, how little or how long, f 
Of marvels made in France. - 

“Still to the"summits may thy face be set ; 

And long may wo, that heard thy morning rhyme, 

Hang on thy roid-day music, nor forget 
In-the hushed even-time ! “ 

Mr. Theodore Watts, too—whose touching and picturesque anec¬ 
dotes in the Athenanim of November 80 are of real value in forming 
an impression of Lord De Tabley's character—was a constant and 
judicious enooorager of his art. 

In those three latest years of his partial reappearance in tile world 
of letters, Lord De Tabley has rejoiced many of his old friends by a 
renewal of the etitiy delightfulrelations. He has formed new friend¬ 
ships, too, among those who will remember his noble head and gentle, 
stately mannert when we older ones have joined him. Hs appreciated 
the company of several members of the new school of poets, and 
especially that of Hr. William Watson, Mr. John Davidson, and Mr. 
Arthur Chrutophea Benson. c The last-named, I think, in particular, 
enjoyed a greater intimacy with him than any other man who is now 
less than thirty-five years of age. There has been so much of the 
elder generation, then, in this little memoir, that I prefer to dose with 
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a few words written to me by this latest friend when the death was 
annonnoed—words which llr. Benson kindly permits rhe to print: 

“Lord de Tabley always struck me as being a curious instance of the 
irony of destiny—* man witH so many sources of pleasure and influence 
open to him— his lowof literature, his mastery of style, his conversational 
chaAi, his social position, his affectionate nature—yet bearing always about 
with him a curious attitude of resignation and disappointment, as though 
life were, on the whole, a sad business, and, for the sake of courtesy and 
decency, the less said about it the better. I must i epee: the v. ord ‘ courtesy,' 
few, like a subtle fragrance, it interpenetrated nil lie did' '.- It. seemed 

the natural aroma of an exquisitely sensitive, delicate, and considerate spirit. 
Thefe was something archaic, almost, one might say, hierarchical, about his 
head, with its long, rippled, grey hair, the transparent pallor of complexion, _ 
the piercing-eye. He dressed with the same severity, and though I never ’ 
heard him speuk of religion, there was about him a certain monastic stateli¬ 
ness of air which one sees most frequently in those who combine worldly 
position with the possession of a tranquil ising faith. He contrived to inspire 
affection to a singular extent. Perhaps there was a certain pathos about bis - 
life and the strange contradictions it contained, but I think there was also in 
him a deep need of affection, and in spite of his determined effort after 
courage and calm, an intimate despair of gaining,the encouragement of 
others.” 

This is beautifully said, I think, and delicately felt, yet, like all our- 
attempts to analyse the fugitive charm of this extraordinary being, it 
leaves the memory unsatisfied. 

* Idmcnp Gosbe. 
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» IX.—Architect. 

B UILDING of the kind dignified by the name architecture cannot 
exist daring early stages of social development. Before the 
production of such building there must be an advance in mechanical 
arts greater than savages of low type have made—greater than wo 
find among the slightly civilized. f 

It is true that constructions of unhewn stones arranged npon the 
surface into some order, as well as rude underground stone chambers, 
have been left by prehistoric peoples, and that incipient architecture 
is exhibited in them. If we extend the conception to take in these, 
however, we may remark as significant, that the art was first used 
either for preservation of the dead or as ancillary to ceremonies in 
honour of the apotheosized dead. In either case the implication is 
that architecture in these simple beginnings fulfilled the ideas of the 
primitive medicine-men or priests. Some director there must have 
been ; and we can scarcely help concluding that he was at once the 
specially skilful man and the man who was supposed 1 !® be in com¬ 
munication, with the departed spirits to be honoured. 

But new, saying nothing more qf this vague evidence, let us pass 
to evidence furnished by those semi-civilized and civilized peoples who 
•have left remains and records. * • 

* 

"We are at once met by the broad fact, parallel to the fact implied 
-above, that the earliest architecture bequeathed by ancient nations 
was an outcome of ancestor Aorship, Its first phases were exhibited 
in either tombs or temples, whiqji, as we have long ago seen, are the 
less developed and more developed forms of the same thing. Hence, 
as being both appliances for worship, now simple and now elaborate, 
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both oame under the oontrol ol the priesthood ; ami the inference to 
be drawn is that the first architects were priests. 

An illustration which may be pat first is yielded by Ancient India. 
Says Manning Architecture was treated as a sacred science by 
learned Hindns.” Again we read in Honter— :# • 

“ Indian architecture, although also ranted as an upp-veda of supple¬ 
mentary part of inspired learning, derived its development from Buddhist 
rather than from. Brihmanical impulses.” . ' 

In Tennent’s Ceylon there are passages variously exhibiting the 
relations between architecture and religion and its ministers. By 
many peoples the cave *was made the primitive tomb-temple; . and in 
the Bast it became in some cases largely developed. A stage of the 
do ilopment in Ceylon is described as follows :-— 

“ In the Regavali Devenipi&tissa is said to have * caused caverns to be Cut 
in the solid rock at the sacred place of Mihintala ’; and these are the 
•earliest residences for the higher orders of the priesthood in Ceylon, of 
which a record has been preserved." 

“ The temples of Buddha were at first as unpretending as the residences 
of the priesthood. No mention is made of them during the infancy of 
Buddhism in Ceylon, and at which period caves and natural grottoes were 
thb only places of devotion." 

Referring to later stages, during which there arose “ stupendous eccle¬ 
siastical structures,” Tennent adds: 

“The historical annals of the island record with piouB gratitude the series 
of dagobas, wiharas, and temples erected by” Devenipiatissa “and his suc¬ 
cessors.” 

A dagoba “ is a monument raised to preserve one of the relics of Gotama 
.... and it is candidly admitted in the Mahnwanao that tlm intention in 
erecting them was to provide 1 objects to which offerings eoukTbe made.’ 

Here though we do* not get evidence that the architects were the 
priests, yet other passages show that Buddhist temples were the works 
of converted kings acting under direction of the priests. Moreover, 
the original development of architecture for religious purposes, and the 
consequent sacredness of it, are curiously implied by the fact that the 
priesthood “ forbade the people to construct their dwellings of any 
other materiel than sun-baked earth.” 

This last extract recalls the general contrast which ‘existed in 
ancient historic kingdoms between the dwellings of the people and the 
buildings devoted t$ gods and kings. The vast mounds from which 
Layard exfiumed the remains of Babylonian and Assyrian temples are 
composed of the jltbrit of sun-dried bricks, mingled, doubtless, With 
some decomposed wood otherwise used for oonstrncting -ordinary 
houses. Layers upon layers of this debris were accumulated until the 
temples were buried, as some temples are even‘ now being buried in 
Egypt. Whether it.wes because of foe costliness of shone, or because 
of the interdict on uee of stone for other than sacred purposes, or 
whether these causes co-operated, the general implication is the same 
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_architecture began in subservience to religion (comprehending 

under this name ancestor-worship, simple and developed); ana was, 
by implicfltion, under the control of the priesthood. Such fnrtner 
evidence as Ancient Babylonia yields, though indirect, is tolerably 
strong. - Saying of the temple (which was also a palaoe) that “ solgmn 
rites inaugurated its construction and reoommended its welfare to the 
gods,” and implying that its plan was governed by established tradition- 
(of which the prieBts were by implicationthe depositaries), Persot and 
Chipiea write:— 

“ Whether they belonged to the sacerdotal cast, we do not know. We 
are inclined to the latter supposition in some degree by the profoundly 
religious character of the ceremonies that accompanied the inception of a 
building, and by the accounts left hy the ancients of those priests whom 
they called the OhMaama." 

And since “ when it [architecture] is carried so far as it was in 
Ohaldeea it demands a certain amount of science,” the priests, who f 
alone possessed this science, must have been the arohitects. 

Sufficient proofs of the alleged relation among the Egyptians are 
supplied by tlfeir ancient records. RawHnson'says :— ; 

“Although their early architecture is almost entirely of a sepulchi'^ 
character, yet we have a certain amount of evidence that, even from tx^ 0 
first, the Temple had a place in the regards of the Egyptians, though , a 
place very much inferior to that occupied by the Tomb.” 

• • 

Samsung up the general evidence Dunoker writes:—* to 

“ In the achievement won by Egyptian art the priests took a leading, part. 
The buildings of the temples and the tombs of the kings could j, e 

erected after their designs; for in these essentially sacred things, 
measures and numbers were concerned.” 

, . led 

Some special illustrative facts may be added. Of Mentu-botep it it B , 
recorded that— 

“As chief architect of the king he promoted the worship of the gods, and 
instructed the inhabitant! of the country according to the best of bis know-, 
ledge, ‘ as God orders to be done.’ ” 

Here are passages relating to the 19th and 21st dynasties 
.respectively. Bekenkhonsu, on his statue, is made to say 

“ ‘ I was k great architect in the town of Amon ’ ‘ I was a holy father 
of Amon for twelve years’ ‘The skilled in art, and the first prophet of 
Amon.’” • 0 

And Hirlior, first of a succession of priest-kings, calls himself, 
when represented by the side of the king“ Chief architect of the 
king, chief general of the army.” And that the priest, if he did 
not always design, always dirifcted.miy be safely inferred; for as 
Eawlinson says, “ it is . . . . tolerably certain that there existed in 
ancient Egypt a religious censorship of Art," 

Of evidence furnished by Greek literature, the first cpmes to ns from 
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the Iliad. The priest Chryses, crying for vengeance, and invoking 
Apollo's aid, says :— 

“O Smintheus! If ever I built a temple gracious in thine eyes, or if 
ever I burnt to thee fat flesh of thighs of bulls or goats, fulfil thou this my 
desire; jet the Danaans pay by thine arrows for my tiara'’ 

By which we see thatthe priestly function of sacrifioer is joined with 
the fnnetion of • architect, also, by implication, priestly. Later 
indications are suggestive if not conclusive. Here is a sentence from 
Curtins:— .' 

“-But the immediate connexion between the system of sacred archi¬ 
tecture and the Apolline religion is clesr from Apollo being himself desig¬ 
nated as the divine' architect in the legends concerning the foundation of his 
sanctuaries.” ... 

And farther on he writes— 

Thus “ schools of poets came to form themselves, which were no less inti¬ 
mately connected with the sanctuary than were the arts of sacred architec¬ 
ture and hieratic sculpture.” 

Bat, as we have before seen, the lack of a priestly organization in 
Greece obscured the development of the professions in general, and 
that of architects among others. 

That much of the Boman cult was not indigenous, and that im¬ 
portation of knowledge and skill from abroad confused the develop¬ 
ment of the professions, we have.seen in other cases. The influence 
of the Etruscafls was marked, and it appears that of the religious 
appliances derived from them, architecture was one. Duruy 
writes :— 

“ Etruria also furnished the architects wlft> built the Roma quadrata of 
the palatine, and constructed the first temples; she provided even the flute- 
players necessary for the performance of certain rites.” 

But the identity eventually established between the chief priest and 
the chief architect, in the person of the Pont if ex maximus, while it 
illustrates the alleged connexion, also reminds ns of one of the 
original causes for the priestly origin of the professions—the posses¬ 
sion of learning and ability by priests. Among primitive peoples, 
special s^jll is associated with the idea of supernatural power. Even 
the blacksmith is, in some African tribes, regarded as a magician. 
Naturally, therefore, Idle Roman who either first devised the arch, or 
who firBt conspicuously displayed 'skill In constructing an aarah, was 
supposed to be inspired by the gods. For though the arch is now so 
familiar that it does not excite wonder, it most, when first need, have 
appeared an incomprehensible achievement. Hence a not unlikely 
cause, or a$ any rate an ancillary causes for the union of priest mid 
bridge-builder. v 

■ ' » 

After the fall of the Roman Empire the eoofal disorganization 
which arrested* mental activities and their products, arrested 
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architecture among them. Its re-commencement, when it took 
place, was seen in the raising of ecclesiastical edifices of one or other 
kind under the superintendence of the priestly class. Referring to 
the state of things after the time of Charlemagne, Lacroix writes 

“ft was there [*£«.,in oertain Benedictine monasteries] that ■were looped 
the able architects and ecclesiastical engineers who erected so many mag¬ 
nificent edifices throughout Europe, and most of whom, dedicating their 
lives to a work of faith and pious devotion, have, through humility, con¬ 
demned their names to oblivion.” ,. 

Speaking of .France, and saying that up to the tenth century the 
names of but few architects are recorded, the same author says:— 

“ Among them, however, are Tutilon, a monk of St, Gall .... Hugnes, 
Abbot'of Montier-en-Der; Anstee, Abbot of St. Amulph .... Morard, 
who, with the co-operation of King Robert, rebuilt, towards the end of 
the tenth century, the old church of St. Germain-dcs-l’rts, at Paris; lastly, 
Guillaume, Abbot of St. Benignus, at Dijon, who .... became chief of a 
school of art.” 

And he further says: 

“ In the diocese of Metz Gontran and Adelard, celebrated Abbots of St. 
Trudon,covered Ilasbaye with new buildings. ‘Adelard,’ says a chronicler, 

‘ superintended the construction of fourteen churches.”’ 

This association of functions continued long after. According to 
Viollet-le-Due, the religious houses, and especially the abbey of Clnny, 
during tie eleventh and twelfth centuries, furnished most of the archi¬ 
tects of Western Europe, who executed not only religious bnt also 
civil and perhaps military buildings. 

The differentiation of the architect from the priest is implied in the 
following further quotation from Lacroix:— 

“ It was, moreover, at this period [of transition from Norman to Gothic] 
that architecture, like all the other arts, left the monasteries to pass iuto 
the hands of lay architects organised into confraternities." 

Similar is the statement of Yiollet-le-Dnc, who, observing that in the 
thirteenth century the architect appears as an individual, and as a 
layman, says that about tbe beginning of it “ we see a bishop of 
Amiens .... charging a lay architect, Robert de LuzarcHfes, with 
the building of a great cathedral.” A empous evidence Of the tran¬ 
sition may be added. * 

“ Raphael, in one of bis testers, states that the Pope' (Leo X:) bad ap¬ 
pointed an aged friar to assist him in conducting the building of St. Peter's ; 
and intimates that he expected to learn some • secrets ’ in architecture from 
his experienced colleague (who was indeed an accomplished professor).” 

Passing to our own counter We find Kemble, in The Saxons jn- 
England, remarking of tbe mernks that— 

“ paintin g, Sculpture and architecture were made familiar through their 
efforts, and the best examples of these civilizing arts were finished by their 
churches and monasteries.” . * 
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In harmony with this statement is that of Eoclestwn 

“ To Wilfred of York and Benedict Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth in the 
seventh century, the introduction of an approved style of architecture is 
due; and under their direction'severa! churches and monasteries were built 
with unusual splendour.” * 

Anif afterwards, speaking of the buildings of the Normans and of 
their designers, he says of the latter:— 

“Amongst the foremost appeared the bishops and other ecclesiastics, 
whose architectural skill was generally not less effective than their weB- 
bestowed riches." 1 

How the transition from the clerical to the lay architect took place Is 
not shown; but it is probable that, eventually, the clerical architect 
limited himself to the general character of the edifice, leaving the 
constructive part to the master-builder, from whom has descended the 
professional architect. 

Chiefly for form’s sake reference must be made to the gathering 
together and consolidation which, in our times, has been set np in tbe 
architect’s profession. There is little to remark further than that, the 
members of it having been but few during earlier periods, when the 
amount of architectural building was relatively small, segregation and 
association of them could scarcely occur. Becently, however, there 
has been formed an Institute of Architects, and the body of men 
devoted to (he art is tending more and more to make itself definite by 
imposing tests of qualification. 

At the same time cultivation of the art and maintenance of the 
interests of those pursuing it are achieved by sundry special 
periodicals. " 


Herbebt Spencer. 
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T HK country is the workshop of the many, the playground of the 
few. To some it has been and it will ever be less a playground 
than b hospital; the refnge from all the forms of disillusion ; deceived 
love, disappointed ambition, political discouragement, simple ennui. 
Men fly the tedinm of crowds for solitude at once narcotic and 
intoxicant. Only the hermit in his mountain cell quite knows the 
meaning of the word excitement. Such things were always true, but 
they were not always rendered an account of. The poet of antiquity 
who most consciously “ returned to Nature ” to comfort his sad heart 
with her healing sights was the Romano di Roma, the Rome-born 
Tibullus. 

Another poet had taken far from towns the burden of an infinite 
sorrow, but not for comfort; not even venusta Sirmio could asBuage 
its master’s all too real and too irremediable wound. The heart-ache 
of Tibullus was also real to him, but it was self-centred and to a 
certain degree self-sought, unless we are to accept the results of 
temperament as inevitable. He was haunted by a gentle but per¬ 
sistent melancholy, which pervades his poetry like & leit-motif. Death 
had less a particular than a universal meaning for him ; he does not 
seem to have felt the sharp edge of any severe loss: his father 
probably died before he waB grown up, and hie 'mother Aid sister 
lived to close his eyes. But, as if in prevision of his own early end, 
he was forever aware of the presence of death, and be made no stoical 
boast of indifference to it—he was very human. In his happiest time 
of love his cry is “ Let me beh<8d thee when my last hour ia come, let 
me*hold thee with my dying hand he bids Delia to his funeral 
which, in his imagination, he distinctly sees. When that was written 
be was in excellent health, and was in possession of many of the best 
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gifts of fate—great talents, a handsome person, heats of Mends, 
among whom was Horace, who thought him particularly fortunate. 
Though a good deal of property which he onght to have inherited 
was confiscated, he was placed above the need of presents from 
patrons, so that he could preserve a perfect independence in his 
friendships with men of high position; an advantage of which those 
who had it not could, no donbt, keenly appreciate the value. Of 
external causes for his low spirits two have been discerned ; the 
infidelities of the woman he loved and oould not help loving, knowing 
well her unworthiness; and again, the soreness he felt as an aristo¬ 
cratic Roman patriot at the. downfall of freedom, in which he drew no 
consolation from the larger vision of a great Italy that shone on 
Virgil's prophetic eyes. Bat if‘those things helped to give him a 
distaste for the world, the seoret of his melancholy must be chiefly 
looked for in a mind without ambition, almost without aspirations; 
fall of vague regrets, wide sympathies, aesthetic sensibilities; prone to 
self-analysis, impressed with a sense of surrounding mystery, but not 
with the desire to penetrate it. Tibullus was the child of a tired age, 
of a century sick with many of the intellectual maladies of our own. 

The principal part of the property remaining to him lay at a place 
called Pedum, on the spars of the Apennines (not far from Pales-* 
trina), where the poet had spent much of his childhood. The 
situation is still. delightful, and then presented a pleasant mixture of 
cultivated land and woods. At this Pednm farm he gamed the 
intimate knowledge of peasant-folk which enabled him to draw a 
series ,of country scenes that combine the pious beauty of Millet with 
something of the ernde humour of Teniers. Take one of* these: the 
forecast of a prosperous year. Laurel boughs crackle in the sacred 
fire, and farmers rejoice and thus interpret the omen: grsinariea will 
be full, and the vats not large enough to contain the wine when the 
rustic has ttodden ont the grapes and sated jpmself with the sweet 
inebriating must. New children will be born, and the little boy, the 
treasure of the house, will catch his father's ears and kiss him; nor 
will the old grandfhther tire of watching his little grandson and 
prattling with the child in broken words. It is strange that before « 
the coming of the master-teaohe/ of TJArt cCHre Qrandplre, the two 
poets who beet understood the charms of babyhood were two young 
bachelors :eCatnllos%nd Tibullus. 

' The rustics of Tibullus are not impossible innocents, but it was 
with a tolerant eye that he observed their excesses. He is more 
amused than shocked when«they take more than is good for them. 
Onoe, indeed, he gives a little word of*reproof. The incident is in 
this w|ser spensant owner geos wi% his wife and children to a pirifte 
in the Holy Grove. They have a " retd good time"; prayers to the 
gods are succeeded, by a feast:, gi fresco, and nothing occurs to mar 
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their enjoyment. But when the dusk comes and they drive back in 
the cart, thoroughly tired as workers so easily are with pleasure, the 
peasant, being not very sober, begins to disagree with his wife j after 
they get home the quarrel thickens; spiteful words are bandied to. and 
fro, the wife has her ears boxed, and, alas! her locks cut'off. ^-hen 
die cries, and in the end he cries, too, to see the work of his mad 
hands: 

“We fell out, my wife and I, 

And kissed again with tears.” 

A satisfactory ending ; but, says Tibullus, how much better it would 
have been to have only palled her hair down and not to have cut 
it off! 

The most touching rites of rural piety were those connected with 
tike humble family worship of the paternal Lares—the souls of the 
righteous departed who were appointed or permitted to watch over 
the living. How the Italian people clang to a belief in a present and 
familiar guardian—one who had lived on earth and who conld 
sympathise with their small necessities—may be still seen in the 
niche with an image over the cottage door, or the shrine with a picture 
in the comer of the cornfield. If the peasant is extremely prosperous, 
a white cloth edged with lace, which hangs down in front, is placed 
before the picture or image, and on the cloth stand two high-backed 
vases containing artificial flowers. If the worshipper is very poor, the 
flowers are real, and a disused meat-tin, picked np out of the road, 
serves for a vase, the florid visage of the Australian ox on the 
label looks dowD, not altogether incongruously, from many such a 
rustic altar. 

The attitude of the peasant’s mind to his Lares is transparently 
clear; hut what was that of the mind of a highly cultivated, man like 
Tibullus, who belonged to a society which was rapidly cessing to 
believe at all, even in tHe august Immortals ? It might be difficult 
to find an Analogy in Italy, but it can be easily found in Russia. The 
educated Russian who has travelled feels the same for the family 
Icon as the Roman poet felt for the family Lares. He feels, in the 
first place, that this is an institution eoftiected with the sacred ties of 
kinship and even with national life and sentiment; that such an 
institution is very touching and interesting, and ia^nuoh more worthy 
of encouragement than of contempt; that, for the rest, if there be a 
Power that hears, all aspirations and the peasant’s humblest sacrifice 
will find their way to It “ Sa prtire sait plus longue que Im.” That 
lastly, them is such a thing as<jLuck,and the loon brings , luck, never 
mind how. This point of view is sincere within its limits—j-quite as 
sincere as some graver assumptibns of belief. It is, moreover, a 
matter of Common observation that Aberglauhc flourishes at the time 
when serious religious convictions are increasingly shaken. 
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It wu to the paternal Lares, at whose feet he ran about as a child, 
that Tibullus’ thoughts travelled when he Was starting to accompany 
his friend and captain Messala in the expedition between the Garonne 
and the “ rapid Bhone.” It was to them that he addressed the simple 
prayer to be preserved in the hour of battle. “ Be it no shame,” he 
saiif, “ that you are fashioned out of an old trunk, few even so you 
inhabited the abode of my old grandfather. The men of those days 
kept better faith when a wooden idol stood in a small shrine and 
received poor offerings. The deity was propitiated if one gave it a 
libation from the new vintage or set a crown of corn-ears on its sacred 
head. Whoever had had his wishes fulfilled, carried offerings to the 
god with his own hand, followed by a little girl bearing fine honey¬ 
comb.” * If he escape, he too will hononr the Lares: a pig shall be 
offered np to them which he will follow clad in white and crowned 
with myrtle. And then he inveighs against the horrors and stupidity 
of war, with the open disgust of a man who could prove himself not 
only brave, bat exceptionally valorous, on occasion. Let others make 
a boast of martial deeds : it is enough for him to listen, as he drinks, 
to the stories told by the garrulous old soldier, who traces his camp 
on the table with his finger dipped in red wine. What folly it is to 
seek death in war: is it not always near, approaching with noiseless 
feet ? In the next lines we seem to hear not only the note of 
Tibullus’ sadness but the sigh of all antiquity at .the gate of death: 
“ There are no fields of harvest below, no cultivated vineyards but 
fierce Cerberus and the Stygian ferry-boat. A pale crowd, with flesh- 
less chaps and bnrnt hair, wander by the gloomy marsh." 

How much to be preferred to military glory is the lot of the man' 
who grows old in. his cottage, with his children round him ! He 
follows his sheep, his son looks atfer the lambs, and whan he comes 
home tired, his wife prepares warm water to refresh him. “ May such 
a lot be mine!” Tibullus had his prayers fulfilled so far that he 
escaped scatheless, and with no little glory, from the Aquitanian 
campaign, in which he served Messala as aide-de-camp, but the year 
after, when, on his way to Asia with the same oommander, he fell ill 
with a fever at Corfu, that undermined his once strong constitution. 
One of his mo&t beautiful allies was written when the fever was at 
its worst and he had almost abandoned hope. What had he done to 
merit deqjih ? He»hod hurt no one, nor had he spoken “ mad blas¬ 
phemies against the gods.” His hair was blacky and crisping age 
had not eome npon him. Unlike many anoient poets, Tibullus did 
not hate old age; he had a tender wish to grow old and to relate the 
events of his youth to the young. He begs bis friends to offer up 
sacrifices for bis recovery, and whether he fives or dies, at 'least to 
remember him. ' . . * ■ 

Tibullus minutely describes the Ambarvafia or Spring Festival, when 

* Kelly. ■ ' 
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the fields were purified, a ceremony resembling the blessing of the 
field and of the beasts, which is still in force under the religion whose 
Founder was born twenty-six years after this elegy'was written, 
libs rite, rays Tibullus, had been .handed down to them from the old 
time, and it was good and seemly to perform it. After the work of 
the year comes this solemn day of rest; it is a Sabbath for al£ the 
farrows rest, the ploughman rests, the unharnessed: oxen rest, with 
garlanded heads, before their, full manger; the woman pots not her 
hand to the spindle. The holy lamb is led to the altar, followed by 
the folk wearing crowns of olive. The greater deities are then in¬ 
voked: Bacohns with his grapes, Ceres with her corn-ears: “ Gods of 
onr native land, we purify onr fields, we purify onr hinds;, repel, ye 
gods, all evils from onr boundaries. Let not onr crops cheat the 
labours of the harvest with deceitful blades, nor the slow-footed lamb' 
fear the swift wolves. Then the sleek rustic, cheered by the pleu- 
teousness of his fields, will heap large logs on the blazing hearth and 
a crowd of born thralls, a good sign of a thriving farmer, will spprfc, 
and erect bowers Of twigs before the altar.” 

Another interpretation of the words given here as “ bowers of 
twigs” is that they mean “baby-houses” made in play by the slave 
children of the house. Bark as is the blot of slavery upon ancient 
civilisation, one is always being reminded that the slaves (especially 
those who, like these children, were born on the estate) were well 
cared for, and, as a rule, kindly treated. 

Tibhllns praises the rural gods for having instructed men in all the 
arts of peace: how first to cover the little log-hut with thatch, how to 
break oxen for the plough, how to put wheels to the cart. And he 
praises the husbandman for having been the first civiliser; the first to 
graft the t$ple, to irrigate the garden, to press out the juices of the 
golden grape, even to invent the elements of music and poetry. It is 
well to notice how usually the ploughman, not the shepherd, is the 
central figure in the Latin poetry of the country; it was more 
bnoolio than pastoral. Thns Tibullus points to the labourer as he 
who first sang rustic words in determinate measure to relieve him 
from the weariness of his long toil at the plough. It was the 
labourer, too, who began to compose airs to the oaten pipe in rest¬ 
time after meals, which, on the proper days, he sang to the garlanded 
images of the gods. The Roman peasant is not here represented as 
piping to his divinities; but pipers were very early employed in the 
temples, perhaps soon after the introduction of the pipe from Asia. 
They seem to have been also engaged to attend funerals ; Augustus 
cut down the number that might so employed to tea, and forbade 
the pipers to eat in the temples.^ This led to a sort of strike; the 
pipers left Rome in a body, bnt were brought back by a Btratagem, 
which is related by Livy and Ovid. * When they reappeared they 
were masked, to which Ovid ascribes the origin of people “ wearing 
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Strange dresses and chanting merry sayings to old-fashioned airs oq 
the Ides of Jane”—practices suggestive of the Carnival. With 
regard to piping in the temples, it vvonld .be interesting to know 
whether the custom of the Abruzzi peasants of playing on fife and 
bagpipe before the shrines of the Madonna (an they used to»do during 
the Christmas week, at Rome)does not date baok to some pre-Christian 
practice. These rade musicians have handed their arj; down from 
father to son from time immemorial, jtill it has become an instinct 
with them to throw a devotional meaning into their wild notes, which 
eveujhe human voice rarely succeeds in expressing. 

Tibullus recalls how, of old, the villagers assembled onoe a year to 
sing the praise of Baechns, when the leader of the best chorns or the 
beat individual conger received a goat as a “ not-to-be-d^pised 
reward.” He does not add; because. Ms readers did not need to be 
told, that this early Attic folk-tournament, which was held to 
celebrate the opening of the new wine, was the humble origin of 
Athenian tragedy, the word “ tragedy ” being derived from the 
present of a goat.’ 

In spite of his criticism of war, the poet had more than once ij. 
thought of returning to the camp, the only active life open to one who' 
preserved a haughty detachment from the politics of the day, giving 
no word either of eulogy or blam# to that head of the State whom his 
brother poets were Baluting as divine. Sometimes, without doubt, a 
secret voice whispered to him that he was meant for a nobler part 
than that of pouring ont upon worthless objects the treasures of a 
love which could not help forgiving. Bat the personal ambition or 
impersonal enthusiasm that might have spurred him to sustained 
action was lacking; he knew Ms weakness per/eotly; he turned 
himself inside ont and examined the contents with a* half con¬ 
temptuous smile. In theory he always held to the same rale of life 
—to enjoy while yon may, while there is time : 

“Be merry ! See, the steeds of night advance, 

And yellow flfcars enweave their wanton dance; 

After them, silent eleej> with sombre wings 
And dreams of dark, mysterious countenance. n 

Bat like, the great Persian poet, of whom he often reminds ns, he 
knew only too well thata light heart is not to be had fin; the asking. 
Those dark dreams ef his, which were probably a real experience, as 
be more than onoe alludee to them, cast their shadow over his moat 
sunlit Waking hours. 

So we leave this Roman knight, taking a last look at his handsome 
form as, in a simple dress, forestalling Tolstoi’s Levine by two 
thousand years, he followed the plonghing oxen, or turned up the 
soil with a fork, or carried home a strayed lamb in Ms bosom. 

Evelyn Marttnenoo Cessbesco. 




THE CASE FOR THE CURATES. 


T HE present would seem to be a peculiarly fitting occasion for the 
initiation of certain much-needed reforms in the Established 
* Church. Whatever may have been the chief cause which led to the 
defeat of the late Government, unquestionably that defeat was due in 
large measnre to the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Believing that 
the Church should be a self-governing body, some Churchmen have 
regretted the result. But for the moment, at any rate, Disestablish¬ 
ment must be ruled out of court. Church reforms are in the air. 
Should the Conservatives allow the present opportunity to slip, 
many waverers will, we believe, be reconciled to the severing of the 
Church from State patronage and control. Amongst other points 
especially pressing for reform, I would venture to draw the attention 
of Churchmen to the question of the unbeneficed Clergy; for here the 
condition of things threatens speedily to become something of a 
scandal to the Church at large. It is almost a wonder that the 
Bishops have not taken the matter in hqpd. What little time they 
could spare from the discussion of the latest Papal Encyclical and the 
formulation of impossible schemes of national education might well, 
one would think, be devoted to this subject, since it is they who are 
responsible for the ordination of curates. Numbers of the middle-aged 
and elderly remain unbeneficed and are nnabletto find employment. 
No doubt this is partly due to the insane craze of the present day for 
employing young men in every department of labour. It is not un- 
common, for instance, for the manual labourer to dye his hair in order 
to disguise his years. But it is more largely the result of the great 
growth of curates in modern times, till they now number something 
tike one-third of the clergy, ifite assistant curate is, comparatively 
speaking, a modem institution. Churchmen of an earlier date pro- 
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vided liberally for their ministers by. a system of endowments ; bnt 
their successor^. haye not imitated this example* and the curate 
remains neither adequately nor permanently provided for. One could 
tolerate the good-humoured s&rcasm of contemporary writers of drama 
and lotion at the expense of the curate, although straws like these 
will show which way the wind is blowing"; but unfortunately it can¬ 
not be denied that there are real and substantial grievances. 

Being concerned^ a recent movement which had for its object the 
investigation of the facts of the case with regard to the unbeneficed, 
and, if possible, the amelioration of their lot, I have had favourable 
opportunities of arriving at a correct judgment in the matter. Were 
I at liberty to quote from the correspondence which I have received, I 
could a tale unfold; bat it must suffice to glance more generally at 
the subject. These grievances may, in the main, be classed under 
three beads: - 

1. There is first of all the vexed question Of tenure. Nominally 
the law does not permit the incumbent, except when entering upon 
a new benefice, to give the curate notice to quit his post, but no case 
has ever come to my notice, no* have I ever eeen ft stated that the • 
bishop refused such permission. He invariably sides with the stronger 
party, and counsels resignation for the sake of peace. In practioe, 
therefore, it comes to this, that the curate, though licensed by his 
diocesan, is in reality the private servant of the incumbent. Althongb 
in rare cases only, is the stipend provided from the pocket of his 
superior, yet the phrase, “ So and so keeps a curate,” is familiar 
enough in the country, if not in London. The rector can at any 
moment abrogate the licence of the bishop. The curate is in reality 
appointed by the incumbent and dismissed by him. Though both are 
equally priests in the Church, yet there is one law for the incumbent 
and another for the curate, and the law in this instance is not, as 
jurists are wont to assure us, on the side of the weaker party. The 
rector cannot be dislodged from his freehold, the curate's tenure is 
insecure; This often leads to great hardship. Dismissal for private 
and trivial reasons is not infrequent. Bnt other cases also oocur 
where an incumbent and his citrate may have worked together 
on the happiest terms of loyalty and friendship for a period of years 
until death or promotion removes the former from his sphere.' The 
curate, thdft possibly advancing in years, is cnt adrift by the.Successor 
to the benefice, it may be to the regret of the whole congregation, 
and is unable to find fresh work. Arguing from the analogy of cither 
professions, and one might add comibo^ sense, it might have been 
supposed that the curate was the most fitting person to succeed to the 
living; but no, the authorities appearrto be agreed that it is not advis¬ 
able for even a meritorious curate to succeed to a parish where he has 
formerly worked as assistant, familiar though he presumably is with 
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its needs. This is a state of things which calls fox remedy, audit- 
has been, suggested that such cases should be submitted to a Court of 
-^ltitration, But rather than thjs unseemly ventilation of grievances 
and washing of dirty linen in public, it Would be better if the bishop 
were to nominate as wall as license curates to a parish; thus renting 
to the diocese as the unit of Church life. The bishop having made 
himself acquainted with the needs, of a locality would appoint a 
suitable man to fill the vacapoy, or he might nominee two or three from 
whom the incumbent might make his selection. There would seem 
to be no reason why the curate so nominated should not work 
harmoniously with his superior, even though their views might 
not be identical in every particular There are High Church 
bishops and Low Church rectors; why not Low Church rectors 
and High Church curates ? Differences of this kind would 
of course he borne in mind by the bishop in making his appointments. 
And even should those of dissimilar views he brought together, it is 
not improbable that the congregation would be the gainers, inasmuch 
as they would have a better opportunity of hearing the whole Gospel 
instead of a part of it. , Both would still be teaching within the wide 
boundaries permitted by the Anglican Chnrch. The fact is that so 
little are the laity as a rule instructed in the Catholic faith, that very 
few are capable of accurately diagnosing from a man’s pulpit utterances 
what his views are, always supposing that he has any. They assign 
a man to the category High, Low, or Broad, according to the use of 
the chnrch where he serves. Outward regalia, dress, rather than 
teaching, settles the point for the. majority. It is only the narrower 
kind of clergy and laity, who we may hope are rapidly disappearing, 
that would really object to diversity of teaching from the pulpit. I 
submit, then, the plan of nomination by the bishop as upon the whole 
considerably preferable to the present one of nomination by the 
incumbent .; though it is probable that none will be altogether satis* 
factory until the laity have at least some sort of share in the choice 
of their pesters. 

Incidentally, too, this plan would obviate another difficulty—the 
growth of outrcf*works amongst the ranks, of the clergy. Bishops 
would refrain from giving indiscriminate titles when well-trisd minis¬ 
ters remain unemployed, nomination would be made from these to 
vacancies as they occurred. It will possibly be sSid that It is a grave 
thing for the bishop to refuse ordination to one duly qualified and 
professing himself to be called by the Spirit of God. Admitting this, 
yet such refusal would probably only be for a year or two, and it 
would appear that those once*ordained have a prior ahum, and should 
be regarded as a distinct charge npon the whole Church. 

We recolleot, as amusingly illustrating the point, that Hr. Samuel 

Pepys, in his Diary, relates how he was one day walking with Dean . 

* 
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roller, and, amongst other things, they “ disooarsed of the liberty 
which the bishop takes to admit into orders anybody that will. 
Among others, one Roundtree,* a simple mechanic, that was a person 
formerly of the fleet. He told me he wonld oomplain of it” The 
cans* of complaint wonld seem to be still with ns. 

2. The second grievance of the curate is the financial one. For 
this the laity most in large measure be held responsible, and it is te 
them that the unbeneficed must look for a solution of the problem. 
They are, as a role, culpably negligent as to the manner and amount 
ofremunaration which the clergy receive. In the earlier years of life 
there is no hardship, the stipends of curates having considerably 
increased. It is in middle age and afterwards that the pinch comes, 
should the curate remain unbeneficed. Let it, then, be frankly recog¬ 
nised that, , owing to the groat increase in the number of the assistant 
clergy, all captot be beneficed. A man should no longer he regarded 
with suspicion if he remain without promotion. This need not be 
deplored, for spiritual influence does not depend upon position. There 
are many who make excellent parish priests, and yet laok that Capacity 
for business and organisation essential for the management of a largo 
parish. There wonld be little cause of oomplaint were there some¬ 
thing of the nature of a progressive stipend for the unbeneficed. In* 
all other professions a man naturally hopes to make more money with 
advancing years. He is content with small beginnings, if later life 
affords a prospect of increased ease and comfort. And this, we 
maintain, is a perfectly legitimate aspiration, neither worldly nor out 
of place in the parson, but according to the dictates of common-sense. 
Yet when this apparently self-evident proposition was mooted by 
myself at the recent meeting at Sion College, it was received with 
howls of execration on the part of a nuipber of very juvenile curates. 
So virulently was the merest suggestion of any improvement in their 
temporal lot resented by them that, beginning with prayer, the meet¬ 
ing ended with Billingsgate, tUl, one was led to wonder who those 
persona are who, when a clerical appointment worth anything is vacant, 
move heaven and rntfih in order to obtain it. 

And it cannot fairly be laid at the door of curates that they have 
been over-toady to publish their grievances. They have, as a rule, 
been willing to saefjfiee themselves to their work. But the 'thing 
threatens to become intolerable and injurious to toe welfare of the 
Church at large. Far from increasing, iri^mtdaigl ^ i iB ai l ' with 
advancing years. The unbeneficed priest must be content to accept 
less remuneration at forty than when fiigt admitted to eederit. Just 
at an age when the motor of a parish is regarded as in his prime, 
that is probably between forty and fifty, the curate finds bis services 
•h a discount, and himself a drug in the' clerical market What is 
wanted is a curates’ augmentation fund in each diocese, which should 
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guarantee a progressive increase in stipend, for the unbeneficed, not 
rising of course indefinitely, or a curate of fifty would be too expen¬ 
sive a luxury, but to a maximum of Soy £250, This would afford a 
fair prospect to those taking orders, even though they remained un¬ 
beneficed. There is, we are aware, a Curates’ Augmentation j?und 
already in existence, which endeavours to raise the stipends of all 
those who have been fifteen years in orders to £200 per annum. 
Unfortunately it is very inadequately supported. The bishops be¬ 
tween them contributed last year less than £30 to its funds, whilst 
incumbents are singularly chary of permitting its claims to be urged 
in their churches. We are confident that were the facts of the case 
thoroughly understood by the laity they would contribute more 
largely to augment the incomes of their clergy, and this wonld be 
preferable to supporting schools for the maintenance of their children 
when the parents are dead- It can hardly be expectedAhat if things 
are allowed to drift on as they are, men of the highest oalibre will 
consent to take orders. Neither wilt parents and guardians who have 
spent large sums upon the education of their sons willingly allow 
them to sacrifice their prospects of worldly success. Already this is 
found to be increasingly the case. The proportion of those entering 
the ministry who have graduated at the Universities is steadily de¬ 
creasing. We are far from asserting that men of humble origin will 
never make good pastors. But the laity as a rule are very sus¬ 
ceptible upon this point, and it is probably the fact that a well edu¬ 
cated and refined gentleman will be the most competent to deal even 
with the lower classes of the community. It doubtless grates upon 
the better feelings to think of men calculating the chances before 
entering upon the work of the Church. But putting aside the case 
of those who have taken a degree at Oxford or Cambridge, there 
remains a distinct temptation for others without such qualification 
to look upon the Church as a means of advancement in social 
position. 

It has been found necessary, we are told, by some of the colleges 
established for the training of lay workers, tgt extract from their 
students a definite pledge that they will make no endeavour to pro¬ 
ceed to Holy Orders. It would hare been part of the work of the 
proposed Curates’ Union to investigate these points and provide more 
reliable information upon them. As far as our experience has gone, 
it has tended to show that incumbents, at any rate in towns, who 
have advertised for curates have found no lack of replies, but that 
they are forced to reject a gjeat number of these as “ unsuitable ”; 
and unsuitable in this connection will generally be found to mean 
absence of a university degree<- or the manner and bearing of a 
gentleman. If the laity really desire the Church to continue to be 
officered by men of the highest class, they will have to adopt some 
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each plan as we have suggested to guarantee for clergy, especially for 
those remaining unbeneficed, a more assured future. The Church has 
so far interested, herself in the temporal condition of the newly 
ordained that she enjoins in the rubric that they be “ decently 
habited”; but it is sometimes forgotten that clothes wear out; and 
wheif wife and children bare to be supported upon the current 
stipend, they soon become threadbare. We are far from defending 
improvident marriages, or regarding a clergyman’s widow and children 
left totallf unprovided for as ajnanifestation of the mysterious work¬ 
ings of Providence. But the English people have shown; that, as a 
rule, they prefer their clergy to be married. This may be prudent, 
though Roman Catholics think otherwise. Put into plain English, it 
means that priests are human, and that the priest^ike the doctor, is, 
in the course of his professional duty, frequently brought into delicate 
relations with the opposite sex. Though here again the laity,as is 
their wont, teem to draw a somewhat incomprehensible distinction 
between incumbent and curate. The curate, though engaged in 
the same work as the rector, is usually preferred to be single, and 
incumbents do not hesitate to advertise for unmarried men. But to 
sum up this part of the subject; though there are great prises in the 
Church and a greater equalisation might not be amiss, it is, upon, the 
whole, to the laity that the appeal must be made, and by them that 
the solution to the financial difficulty must be found. 

The suggested curates’ union had no ulterior aims upon the pockets 
of incumbents, often already empty enough. It was open to all, 
clergy and laity alike. The idea of curates organising opposition to 
incumbents is absurd upon the face of it when it is considered that 
it is from the ranks of the unbeneficed that the latter are recruited. 
In one particular only have the assistant clergy a legitimate cause for 
grumbling against their superiors. This will be found in the novel 
and ever-growing demands made npon them by incumbents, as may 
be seen by their advertisements. For instance: the curate is fre¬ 
quently required to be young, to have no family, to be musical, to be 
a total abstainer, sad the like. No$e of these tilings were any part 
of the ordination raw, and they are conditiona which one priest has 
no right to impose npon another as a condition of being permitted to 
work in a parish. 

3. The* third point is one which may be more briefly dismissed. 
It is lack of representation in Convocation, in diocesan conferences, 
and upon*the committees of various Church bodies Property qualifi¬ 
cations as essential to the possession of a vote for Convocation must 
be abolished, and the question recognisdfl as one between fellow-priests, 
not one of money. Should the present Parliament grant to the Church 
a reasonable measure of self-government this point will beoome in¬ 
creasingly important As it is, curates probably have not troubled 
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themselves about representation in Convocation,inasmuch ae that body 
eannot introduce any reforms without the oonsent of Parliament, and 
so is little more than an interesting debating society. Itehould espe- 
e&Uy be contended for that the unbeneficed should have a voice in the 
management'of all additional curates' societies. These societies, as 
at present constituted, sometimes impose very unfair conditions upon 
those whose stipends they pay, and tend to unjustifiably limit their 
freedom of thought and action. 

In thus drawing attention bo the nuMtisfactdry position of the un¬ 
beneficed clergy I have endeavoured to exaggerate nothing and to set 
down nought in malice. There will, of course, be cantankerous vicars 
and insubordinate curates. These, we are happy to think, are not 
numerous. I have^had in my mind rather the case of two plain men, 
incumbent and curate, of average common-sense and gentlemanly 
bearing, engaged in the same work. We cannot legislate for excep¬ 
tional cases or antiquated failures. Other schemes of reform more 
drastic and far-reaching are, of course, easily conceivable, but the 
suggestions which I have made have, at any rate, the merit of sim¬ 
plicity : they require no Acts of Parliament for their realisation; and 
as such I commend them to the attention of practical Churchmen of 
whatever shade of belief. 


A. G. B. Atkinson. 



THE RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
, REVELATION TO EXPERIENCE. 


•“ mHAT all our knowledge begins with experience,” says Kant, 

1 . “ there can be no doubt,” and onr knowledge, being human 

knowledge, can only begin with human experience. The latter has 
been defined for us by a later philosopher than Kant, and one of the 
deepest thinkers of the present age, as “knowledge of matters offset 
recognised as such.” * The term “ matters of fact " is, however, very 
widely inclusive. I perceive t this room in which I am writing, it 
has a defined shape, its walls and floor are of a particular colour, it 
contains various articles of furniture, each distinct from the other, 
each having its own form, consistency, degree of hardness, timbre of 
sound when struck, transparency or opacity, &c. Has. These are all 
matters of fact, and I can verify them— i.e., make myself sure that I 
recognise them as such, by the help of my senses, by sight, touch, or 
hearing. But a thought passes through my mind. That I have the 
thought is no less a matter of fact to me than that I see the paper 
■on which I am writing, or feel the pen between my fingers, yet I 
cannot verify it by nutans of my senses. It is not because I see, or 
touch, or -Scnr it, w by any inference from seeing, touching, or 
hearing, that having a thought is to me a matter of fact. If, however, 
I want this matter of fact to be recognised as sueh by others than 
myself, ifcl want'to make them in this respect sharers of my 
experience, then the-senses come into play again. I speak: to my 
fellow-men, or I write to them, and by the help of their sight or their 
hearing, they also are able to recognise my having a thought as a 
matter of fart. Yet the most direct ^knowledge of the thought is 
mine, who needed no sensuous intermediary to become aware of it. 

* T. H. Qrsto, “ Prolegomena to BUiicb,” § 16 , p. 20. ... 

t Throughout this iNtakjr, io perte’rp iiMm! ir. »h* str.se oi to or aware of, whether 
that which we are aware of bt a j.hvslcal o: « V*: 
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It seems, therefore, as though we may diride matters of fiiet under 
two heads: (1) those, which we “ recognise as such ” by the help of 
our senses ; and (2) those in whose recognition the senses asordinarily 
understood take no part; and in order tq constitute human experience, 
recognition of both these classes of facts is necessary. We oould not 
designate as a normal human losing a man who fails either to f snow 
that he communicates with the outer world by means of Ids senses, or 
to know that he has thoughts. With regard to this double knowledge, 
two important remarks must be made. 

I. In the first place, onr manner of attaining it despite the wide 
difference which obtains at first sight, is fundamentally the Bame. It 
is through perception, or self-conscious presentation; that we become 
aware of anything whatever, whether it be an object in the external 
world, a sensation, or a thought. Consequently without perception 
we could have no experience, as we understand experience, at all. If 
experience is the beginning of knowledge, perception is the beginning 
of experience, and facts of which we are directly conscions'tbrough 
perception, impress us with a sense of reality unattainable in any 
other way. Whatever our philosophic predilections may be, we all 
in practice agree with J£ant that one great test of reality is to “ be given 
first in perception.” It is of importance to remember, however, that 
the perception of which this is true is not only perception by means 
of the senses, but that also by which we become aware of our mental 
processes. We are not more sure of perceiving light than we are of 
perceiving that we have thoughts. The one certitude is on a par with 
the other. 

II. It is the fact that onr perception is self-consciOus which welds 

together the two classes of matters of fact of which we have spoken 
in inseparable union, and renders human experience, however diversi¬ 
fied, one experience still. The man does not confuse himBelf with his 
perceptions. He is present, to himself in distinction from what is not 
himself; he maintains and recognises his own identity through mani¬ 
fold changes, and even though it be “ out of his weakness ” that he 
shapes “ the shadow Time,” yet he could not in truth bo shape it if he 
were himself the child of Time, if, while conscious of succession in his 
feelings and his thoughts alike, he were not equally conscious that 
the self which feels and thinks is not a succession either of thoughts 
or of feelings or of both, but remains unchangeiAdy present as they 
arise and pass. * 

To be a self-distinguishing, self-presenting subject, a person, is 
therefore the condition of human experience, and consequently it is 
to every man the ultimate &ct of hia own existence beneath and 
beyond which he cannot go. The “ power to say ‘ I am I ’" is the 
very groundwork of his life. Without it he conld not live the life of 
a man at all; and although some philosophers have tried to explain. 
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away the ego, and to regard it as a seriaa of “statoa of eonsctousness,” 
the assertion -may safely be made that saeh a. doctrine is foredoomed 
to destrnotion wheaerer men, seriously reflect upon it, for no effort of 
the intelligence will enable,ns to evolve the consciousness of a one 
and ever-present self out of a succession Of any " states ” whatever, be- 
thej*physical or psychical. It is therefore of paramount importance 
to remember that no theory of experience can possibly be correct or in 
aeoordaoee with facts which does not treat it from the point of view of a 
self, or rather of selves.* For a human being is not a solitary and isolated 
individual. He is one of-a vast number of men, each of whom is a 
self-presenting and self-distingnishing subject like himself; and we 
have therefore to take into account another important and funda¬ 
mental fact. It is, that human experience agrees with itself. In one 
sense, indeed, it is almost infinitely diverse, for. no two men’s lives are 
exactly the same, and not unfrequently the great dissimilarities of 
what we may call their minor conditions, differences Of era, of 
character, of social surroundings, of degrees of knowledge, somewhat 
obscure our apprehension of the fact that in their great main out¬ 
lines they are essentially the same. 

To lake the most obvious illustration: Different as are the- 
conceptions of the external world formed by the savage and the 

* In tbia connection it may be interesting to cite tbe following remarks regarding 
the psychological aspect, of tbi* question: 41 However much assailed or disowned, 
the conception of a mind or rnn>einu- Mil»jcct. is to be found implicitly or explicitly 
in all psychological writers whatever,—not more in Berkeley who accepts it as a 

fact than in Hume who accepts it as a fiction.Wherever the word Subject, or 

its derivatives, occurs in psychology, we might substitute the word Ego and 

analogous derivatives, did suoh exist.By pure Ego or Subject, it is proposed to- 

denote the simple fact that everything mental is referred to a Self. This psycho¬ 
logical conception of a self or subject, then, is .... by no means identical with the 
metaphysical conception of a soul or mind-atom, or of mind-stuff not atomic ; it may 
be kept as free from metaphysical implication as the conception of a biological 
individual, or organism with which it is so intimately connected. The attempt, 
indeed, has frequently been made to resolve the former into the latter, and so to find 
in mind only such an individuality as has an obvious counterpart in this individuality 
of tbe organism, what we may call an objective individuality. But such procedure 
owes all its plausibility to the fact that it leaves out of sight the difference between 
the biological and the psychological standpoints. All that the biologist means by a 
dog is 4 tile t-um of 'ho pl.eiiomuiu which make up its corporeal existence * (Professor 
Huxley, * Hu.%«:•,' English Men or honors Series, p. 171). And inasmuch as its pre¬ 
sentation to any one in particular is a point of no importance, the fact of presentation’ 

all may be very well dropped out, of account. Let ns now turn to Mind: Why should 
we not take this word or the word ‘soul’ simply as a name for the series of mental 
phenomena Which, make up an individual mind V* Surely the moment we try dis- 
;:**■> ■<» ji.'l* question, we realise that the cases are different “ Series 

. i ». 11 o:i<>m»r.i ' r ,r whom? For any passer-by such nf ■ .:gV lake stock of 

our biologic® dog ? No, obviously only for that individual mis.d iL>e:f : u*. that is 
supposed to be made up of, to be nothing different from, the aeries of phenomena. 
Are we, then, quoting J. S. Mill’s words, “to accept the paradox ihai *on;c.:h:i:g 
which #.r hyjsothe'ii is but a series of feelings, car. he aware of itself us a series 11 . . . .. 
Paradox is too mild a word : even contradiction will hardly suffice. If is as impossible 
to express “ being aware of” by on* term as ii is to express an equati^«©r any other 
relation bv one term : what knows can no more to identical with what is known, than 
a weight with what it vyelghs. M » of fer..ingi» is whal known or presented, 
then 'whatknows, what it is preaei.:H \c, qai n ;: be that series of feelings, and this 
without .regard to the point Mill mentions—viz., that, the infinitely greater pari of the 
series is either past or future .'*—EHcydopcsdia Jjritatnica t jLTt. "Psychology,” vol. xx. r 
9th edition. 
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than of science, yet savage and man of science alike ate compelled 
to rogftpd it ae in time and space, bo that a moment’s reflection 
eoffioes to remind ns of the common capacities and common limita¬ 
tions, one of whose results is, that though to every human being 
the world exists only as he thinks It, yet he cannot think it 8s he 
chooses, bat is compelled to do so in accordance with certain laws, it 
may be vaguely and imperfectly, or even hot at all apprehended, but 
operative and inexorable always. In other words, there is a “ eosmos 
of human experience ” into which every individnal experience must 
fit—an admission which in some form or otter must be made by all 
schools of thought, and is aocepted as a matter of oourse by the prac¬ 
tical man. 

In order to see what this admission implies, however,.—that is what 
human experience implies,—we must return upon our steps, and pass 
in brief consideration the assertion above made that to every human 
being the world exists only as he thinks it. The statement of course 
does not mean that each man creates the world for himself by 
thinking it. Such a conclusion, apart from the absurdity of its 
making “ the facts of the world come into and go Out of existence 
with their perception by this or that person,” is already negatived 
by the necessity under which each man lies of thinking the world 
in a particular way (i.e., in accordance with general human experience), 
and no other.* Because he is under this necessity, because no amount 
of thinking will alter facts, it is a common fallacy to suppose that 
the world exists quite apart from thought. “ The mind is supposed 
to derive its materials from, and to act only in response'to, the 
action of the world upon it; but the relations which it establishes 
between the materials so derived in its processes of distinction and 
comparison, of conception, judgment and discourse, are supposed to 
be quite different, and to have a different source from things or 
matters ot fact in the world known." t But this view is altogether 
unsatisfactory. It leaves us entirely at a loss how to explain the corre¬ 
spondence between the work of the mind and the order of nature, 
how to account for the capacity of the former to reproduce the latter, 
which, nevertheless, we always practically take for granted and find 
ourselves justified in eh doing by the result. The vpry expression 
“ Order of Nature ” should point to the true solution of the difficulty, 
for how can there be any order apart from some* unifying principle 
which binds together tbs diverse elements mitering into that Order in 
one related system, and is thns the very condition of its possibility ? 
Such a unifying principle we find, and find only in the self-conscious 

■ Ts is twin* to ihu nprrcrnrnt of fiucMi rxpcricnci; will! itself, that necnmnlation 
of experience, rhaT inaispenaa: 1c condition of progrew, in possible. Great events, great 
discoveries, grtwi thoughts art* not indi virtual property, perishing with individuals, but 
part of the heritage of rha race, whioh I hey could not ia? if the ground-plan of human 
experience were not one and invariable. - 

f T. H. Green, u Prolegomena to Ethics,” § 34, p. 86. 
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intelligence of man; yet because the order of nature is independent 
of its recognition by any particular man, became it -does not come 
into or go out of existence with individuals, or even with the whole 
human race, beoause general human experience agrees with itself, 
and is not a matter of ehoioe but of necessity, we are led to the 
concAsion that “ it must be a world which is already determined by 
thought, and existing only in relation to thought, that is thus prior 
to and conditions our individual, acquaintance with it,”* Bat oil 
whatthongbt ia the universe thus dependent for. it* existence? Sot 
thO thought' of man, as we have seen, because , that is incomplete, 
limited, interrupted, owing to its individualisation; yet a thought to 
which the thought of man has some resemblance, because the world 
which it has determined is a world whose order the mind of man oan 
grasp and reproduce. We must conceive of it then as the thought 
of an eternal, self-distinguishing, self-realising Being, in virtue of 
whose existence the universe as we know it can alone exist. Thus 
a due reflection on what is implied alike in the order of nature and 
the order of human experience, seems to enable ue (at any rate in 
an age which has learned something of the deep significance of 
personality), to arrive, without the assistance of what is distinctively 
known as the Christian revelation, at the twofold conclusion of the 
divine existence and the presence of the divine principle in nature 
and in man; and moreover to perceive that limiting the meaning 
of the word personal to self-conscious, we have a right to say also 
that the Divine Being is personal. 

We are, however, enabled to go further than this. Man is not 
only conscious of an order of|pature, he is conscious,—in very 
varying degrees according to his individual capacity, conditioned as 
it must be by external surroundings—of a moral order. - The world 
of his experience, the world which he knows, is widely different from 
the world as he desires and strives to realise it,f and which “depends 
-on him in quite a different sense from that in which nature, or the 
world of experience^ does so . . . . for it does not depend on 
any exercise of our powers, whether the Sensible objects of which 
we are conscious shall become real or no. They are already real.” 1 
It does, however, always depend in part and 4 bmetimes chiefly on 
such an exercise, whether particular actions or courses of oonduet on 
our part ahfll becomfi zeal, is., be carried out or not, and the first 
step necessary to their railisatlbn is that we should present to our¬ 
selves ends to be attained by them as objects of desire. But objects of 
desire an not indififerent. " Distinctively human actions **• may be 

* u JNMgWw»to:Wilea*.itai-ik'Mi. . * ■ ■ 

+ “ As -regards nature," Bays Kant, “ experience preaanta na with rales and ia the 
source ot truth, bat in relation to ctbioal laws jt is in the highest degree reprehensible 
to limit or to deduce the laws which dictate what 1 ought to do from what is done:’ 
—“ Critique of Pure Reason,'’ p. 324, tre. Meiklejohn. 

$ “Prolegomena to Ethics,” j 38. •' 
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bad or good. I may desire a virtuous or I may desire a vicious 
gratification. In either case self-satisfaction * in the realisation of 
my object is the end I have in view ; yet there is a wide morhl dif¬ 
ference between the two cases. The self-satisfaction aimed at in the 
gratification of virtuous desires, we say, is morally good, and will be 
productive of good results; the self-satisfaction sought in the gratifi¬ 
cation of vicious desires, we say, is morally bad and will be productive 
of bad results, How, since self-satisfaction is always the object 
sought in “ distinctively human actions,” do we arrive at this distinc¬ 
tion between good and bad, and what does it imply ? 

“We call that good,” Mr. Spencer tells ns, “ which is fitted to 
the purpose for which it was intended.” + That which is pro¬ 
ductive of good to man must therefore be that which condnoes to 
the fullest realisation of his capacities, which mak«s him, to use a 
familiar, but very expressive phrase, “ more of a man.” Now there 
cannot he ( any doubt that virtuous desires and their results as 
embodied in the history of mankind, whether regarded under its- 
physical, its intellectual, or its moral aspect, do conduce far more to 
human “ progress,” to the realisation, therefore, of human capacities, 
than vicious desires and their results. We are consequently 
enabled to say that the former are morally “good,” anil the 
latter are morally “bad.” Reflection upon the direction in which 
science and history teach ns that human activity must be developed 
in order to compass human progress, shows us to this extent what 
moral good and evil are. Yet it is important to remember that in 
all ages, in those whose conditions of knowledge and civilisation pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of such reflec|j|»n, equally with those in which 
it has been specially prominent, there has existed in men “ a moral 
sense,” leading them in the path of rightly directed activity, and that 
irrespective of any individual pleasure or advantage to be gained 
thereby. At all times and under all circumstances, there has been 
present in the mind of men some dim consciousness of the truth that 
“it is better to suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing,” however 
erode and inadequate the notion of what constitutes well-doing may 
be, and whether or not “ the will of Qod be so" have consciously- 
formed the groundwork of their belief. 

Thus having acknowledged the existonoe of a supreme self-conscious 
life to be implied in the order of nature and of Human experience as 
that “ in relation to which alone an intelligible world can exist, and 

• Is no: lien* asynonym for ffa&N.n* The ifcdical difference between 

iii<* Ucdotii«!i<‘ and Green, iw explained by himself, lies in the fact that. 

:ln* former dciii.c goor. goneriraliy a* pleasure, whereas the latter defines it as that 
which satisfies desire There is a fir deeper difu.'rei-eo between these two' dAfiniiior.H 
than appears at fir*i sight According to the fifrT.ihe Hedonintic, pleasure and plea¬ 
sure alone is self-satisfaction. According to The second, pleasure may, and frequently 
does, result from self-HUiefaciioi:, bur the hater may also bo found in-voluntary 
acceptance of such min as cniirelv precludes ibc p'.issibili: v of accompanying pleasure. 

+ “Data m Ethics,” §», p 21. ■ 
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the presence of which in ns is the condition , of Our knowing it,” we 
find that it is the condition also of our moral activity. We are 
compelled to this farther acknowledgment, becanse equally with 
" distinctively human ” knowledge, “ distinctively human” conduct 
dep&ds for its possibility upon the presence in us of that self- 
presenting, Bell-distinguishing consciousness in virtue of which 
“ distinctively human ” life is alone possible. Moral activity is thuB 
the activity of persons, and though we may readily allow that social 
good is the end towards which, consciously or unconsciously, that 
activity works, yet it can be attained only by means of individual 
efforts: 

“ There can be nothing in a nation, however exalted its mission, or in a 
society, however perfectly organised, which is not in the persons composing 
the nation or the society. Our ultimate standard of worth is an ideal of 
personal- worth. All other values are relative for, in, or of a person. To 
speak of any progress, or improvement, or development of a nation, or 
society, or mankind, except as relative to some greater worth of persons, is 
to use words without meaning.” * 

This personal character of the moral ideal is due to the pre¬ 
sence in each man of the “ eternal consciousness ”; or, as we might 
more accurately put *it, the eternal ■wZ/'-conacionsness, in other 
words more familiar and more sacred, to his being a “ partaker in 
the divine life.” And since the only path along which human advance 
is possible is a path that “makes for righteousness”; since justice, 
mercy, regard for others, the “love which is the fulfilling of law,” 
are continually and increasingly seen to be necessary conditions of 
the progress of ihankind, we are justified in saying that the more they 
are realised in us, the more the divine life is realised in ns. But 
this is equivalent to the statement that justice, mercy, and love, in a 
word, moral perfection, is itself divine, and therefore, even as “ to 
have admitted that the world only exists as thought of, is to have 
taken the first step in the only possible proof of the being of God; ”t 
so to have admitted that our moral activity is the result of the 
presence in ns of the'same self-objectifying principle, which renders 
the existence 6f an order of nature possible, is to have taken the first 

* “ Prolegomena to Billies,” f 181, p. 193. 

t he. arto-diti.; to twnscnndcntali*! principles, with which the writer so far 
agrees ... J iliv pnr-r.ttuied that <j we ever arrive a; a satisfactory raiiucicaiive 

proof Of iho existence of God, it luiv-r lie by some form , r other of rtie Iran,render. 
talist argument, In other words, by showing the existence of God to he implied in 
experience.' ATet, however justifiable and weighty such a iitodn of argument may be, 
1 * fan never bring about the irresistible conviction which la characteristic of intuition 
or knowledge given directly in exjierieiire. No wan can he more fuli.v convinced of 
any fact than he is of his own existeuco, but nis conviction is not the result of a 
process of reasoning. A weak point in t ranscendontalitizn seems to be its slight grasp 
on the importance nf intuition,--perhaiui beSStiM of t"c Kantian notion that it must 
bo sensuous. To realise certainly that God ei ! *:s, --and litis is Wait the mind and 
heart of man oravo for, we tti 1 ' l ave re-fierce of God. It is not sufficient 
simply to see that this citetcane it mipilcj ,r. all other experience. 
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step in the only possible proof of the “ goodness,” i.e., the moral per¬ 
fection of God. 

It is the first step only, however, for there immediately arises the 
question: How are we to regard the mnethnce of evil? Moral activity 
is not invariably good. We have seen that “ distinctively huwan ” 
actions may be bad as welt ae good. How comes it that if, like oar 
“ distinctively human ” knowledge, they are proof of the realisation of a 
divine life in ns, they can ever be bad ? The juxtaposition of knowledge 
and moral activity, moreover, suggests an extension to this question, 
for we perceive that we bave as much need to inquire bow it happens 
that knowledge can be defective and inacourate, as how it happens 
that moral activity can be wrongly directed. A partial answer to 
both inquiries lies in the fact that the realisation of the divine life in 
man is a gradual process, that although human action and human 
knowledge are alike only explicable as the products of an “ eternal 
consciousness” reproducing itself in us, yet that in thus reproducing 
itself, it works under conditions of strict limitation, the most important 
of which, that which may be said to involve all ethers, being what 
we know as time; for time implies succession, and development in 
time is necessarily development through successive stages; .mod 
development, seen piecemeal & self-conscious beings living in any one 
of 'its stages must see it, appears defective and inadequate to the 
capacities which it implies. Nay, it not only appears, but is, inade¬ 
quate to those capacities, inasmuch as they are what they are, not by 
reason of their development in time, but of the eternal consciousness 
reproduced in them. 

We seem, therefore, to have arrived at the conclusion that evil is a 
merely negative result, the consequence of an as yet imperfectly 
realised life, so that further development is the sole remedy needful 
or effectual. It is difficult, however, to aocept this view of the 
matter as representing the whole truth. Development, though it 
must imply progressive stages, does not necessarily imply that until 
the highest stage is reached, the developing life is imperfect. Each 
stage may be a perfect expression of the capacities so far evolved. 
The bud may be perfect as a bud, though it has not the capacities of 
the fully developed flower. Man as he is might be a perfect expres¬ 
sion of the Divine life so far realised in him, e^pn though he were 
conscious of a ‘' promise and potency ” not yet fulfilled. But thiB 
provisional perfection, if we may so name it, is exactly what is not 
true of human life under actual conditions. It is not the perfect 
expression of capacities so far ( evolved, because moral activity, possible 
only through the presence of the divine life in us, has nevertheless 
partially reenltedin conduct which impedes instead of furthering the 
fuller realisation of that life. 

If this were indeed true, we should be landed in an apparently 
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hppeless paradox. That moral activity should be possible only by 
virtue of the divine life in, ns, and yet' that the conditions of 
its realisation should be such that wrongly directed moral activity 
and all its terrible conseqftenoaa should have resulted, seems to 
shovfe a desperate contradiction at the very heart of things, and 
no move fearful statement of the problem of evil conld be formu¬ 
lated. Of itself it is sufficient to indicate bow . inadequate any 
mere analysis of experience is to solve the deeper qmwHnw., nf 
existence. Were this our only hope of answering them, we might 
well- resolve to let them alone, for this way madness lies. The 
Christian revelation proposes, however, another way. Before turning 
to consider it let us briefly recapitulate the position in which we. 
are left apart from that revelation. 

We are led indeed to the recognition of a personal God, but me 
have no concrete knowledge of Him. We are in possession of 
no facts which can justify us. in drawing any conclusions with 
regard to Him save those directly implied in the existence: of the 
order of nature and of human self-conscious life, and these are 
inadequate to the satisfaction of those desires and questionings, 
which are the immediate consequence of the presence of the 
“ eternal consciousness ” in us. We are farther led to the recog¬ 
nition of this presence, to perceive that man is a partaker in the 
divine life, and Since he is so by reason of bis personality, we cannot 
but believe that death does not annihilate that which, in so far as it 
is indeed divine, is independent of time, and has neither beginning 
nor end. Yet to our individual consciousness there is a beginning 
of our personal life, and we are unable to say with certainty 
whether the change which takes place at death may not be snob that 
though " the self-conscious being which comes from God must be 
for ever continued in God,” yet its dissociation from earthly con¬ 
ditions may involve unconsciousness of the persistence of our own 
personality. For all practical purposes, and to ordinary human ap¬ 
prehension this is equivalent to annihilation. We cannot indeed be 
at all sure that soph unconsciousness results from death. Many con¬ 
siderations would lead: ns to suppose that it does not,* but we 
have not the positive knowledge which our whole- nature seems to 

" These oAnoi. he better st&tad thau in the words of f.be same* writer from whom 
frog-.lent quotations have already been made. “There rnaybo reason to hold rhat 
there are capacities of the human spirit- not realisable in persona under the conditions 
of any society that we know, or can positively conceive, or that may be capable of 
existing on the earth. , tiuoli a belief may be warranted by r.be consideration on the 
one lined of the promise which the Spirit gives itself, both in its aot- 2 >il occasional 
achievement and la the aspirations of vrliich vrc are individually conscious, on the 
other bond of the limitations which the necessity of confinement to a particular social 
function seems to impose on individual actataraeni Wo may in consequence justify 
the supposition that the pemonal life which historically or on earth is lived under 
conditions which thwart iw developcicii’., is continued in a society, with which we 
have no means of cornu* unication E lire ugh the senses, but which shares in and carries 
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demand in a matter so momentous; and in face of the terror of 
death, and the agony of bereavement, we are left to a balance of 
probabilities. 

Lastly, we are led to a statement of' the problem of evil which 
presents it in the most Overwhelmingly terrible manner (see fs 9), 
and Withont the hope of solution. Thus, despite the important con¬ 
clusions at which we have arrived, we are still withont any Answer 
to the most pressing and recurring questions raised by rite actual 
conditions of our daily life. We do not know onr future destiny ; we 
hare no glimmering of what meaning may underlie this fearful 
incubus of moral evil. In order to find any answer to such questions 
as these an extension of experience is necessary, at least if we agree 
with Kant that all knowledge begins with experience ; because the 
experience Which we acquire iu our intercourse with nature, and in 
our mental history, does not of itself suffice as the groundwork of any 
such knowledge as we need here. ' It must be based upon some cer¬ 
tain insight into the divine natnre, for the key to the meaniDg 
underlying moral evil, to man's “ultimate good,” and to his future 
destiny, lies in what God is. Moreover, the knowledge must be of 
such a concrete kind as to be available not only for a chosen few, 
deep thinkers and mighty reasoners, the elect of the raice, but for 
“ the man in the street ” also, for the myriads of busy toilers whose 
labour is so neoessary and important to the welfare and progress of 
mankind, while the conditions of its fulfilment effectually preclude 
them from the endeavour or the inclination to solve the problems of 
life by philosophical meditation, though the pressure of such problems 
is felt with even more practical insistence by the worker in his work 
than it is by the thinker in his seclusion. Birth and death, sorrow 
and joy, unrealised aspirations, disappointed hopes, these enter into 
the experience of all men, and since in all men the “ eternal con¬ 
sciousness ” is reproducing itself, the same great questions, differing in 
form but got in substance, will in all men,—however diverse their ex¬ 
ternal conditions,—be the result of that experience. Nothing bat 

farther every measure of perfection attained by men under the conditions of life that 
we know. Or me ray imsi'm r ;>«.—< * m ’■ ii ' i-a» the personal self-conscious 

being, w! rh rmnw from (Acid, i.- fo r < w < or:!* :ti:.: <*■. ■! Or we may pronounce .the 
problem suggested by the constant spectacle of unfulfilled human promise to be 
simply insoluble. But meanwhile the negative assurance a# any rate must remain, 
that a capacity which is nothing except as personal, cannot be realiaea by any im¬ 
personal modes of being.’Wl. H. Green, “ Prolegomena to Ethics," § 185, p. 195. 
This last . •• io an Hig.n.'iOL! Oroi-i* div-i not use, bat which 

to many irir.!- . a»r 8 .w proa; wi-urhl T*w ■ revora! iro.u of in-.::g” is the highest we 
know. On ::: e. ■* of cvo'ulicR ias m;>:»!>.•: “ nature ’ from the beginning, and 

appears to u.* ■ 1 <» r : a .'»iiy.i :p:s of »l. 1 Dow: cxauncv. As such its practical annihila¬ 
tion {which its re-absorption into the Divine Being would be) seems* a wildly im- 
pn.bab’r hypirhttKh. Tf she eternal coi^c':- >nc^ :« :t prrduchig itself in how can 
11‘u: ■.-.•pro*!huvnur ail anted i.»t- si .w ‘■•jtjiv, t-.er :a'1 below :i, or reef ce 

fro.-:: ii'.iguii: ' Tijtr i: wi'.i Tiw ov>r*' ary ‘■rage ww I'orrci'ablf 10 c*» it- «hhf woaul 
:;.e ".evjyib.c .rorol.'iuv u pari experience, but -iw .mriaupd ■iso orirg sis:: a 
process of evolution <jkn but raeanmodjficatioa and development, not destruction* 
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farther experience, experience extending into a region beyond that in 
which these questions take shape, so that they can be looked open 
from tihe standpoint of a superior knowledge, will avail to set them 
at rest. Now the Christdan. revelation claims to give jnst each an 
exterwion of experience, had it is proposed^ to enter into an 
exanunation of the way in which this claim is made good. 

Perhaps it will be as well to point oat at starting that, in speaking 
of an extensionof experience, we are not speaking of some unique 
process, but of that which in familiar matters is continually happening. 
It ig ; a commonplace in the preseat day. that a new experience is the 
sine qud won of new knowledge; the whole inductive method of which 
modern soienoe is so proud, and which has borne such magnificent 
fruit, is dimply a recognition of this principle, and, to take a familiar 
instance! the Vast additions to human experience, and oonseqnently to 
human knowledge, which have ensued from the discovery of unknown 
countries, or the further exploration of those partially,known, form 
one of the most striking illustrations we. can have of the results of 
extended experience. A case more closely connected with our present 
subject, and of which no human being is without direct knowledge, 
is that of “ making a friend.” In order to do this, we must in some 
manner be brought into immediate communication with a person pre¬ 
viously a stranger, of whose existence possibly we were unaware, and 
through his actions and his thoughts, so far as they are communicated 
to us, we gain experience of his manner of life, his mental and moral 
characteristics, the conditions internal and external which have made 
him what he is, and so we come to know him, “ to appreciate him,” 
as the saying is, to give him our affection and our confidence. A 
new experience has brought us new knowledge, and may materially 
alter toe complexion of our future life. But this new experience 
conld not have been gained without the consent of the person whom 
we come to know. Nay, more than this, he must even take an active 
part in rendering it possible, for, if he refuses to enter into com¬ 
munication with ns, if he veils.his motives and conceals his thoughts, 
we can never have any real knowledge of him, none to which it 
would be safe to trust, or which could result in awaking opr 
friendship. 

Now we have seen that the Divine Bring is personal, and that the 
repmdnctioa of 'the * eternal consciousness" in us results in making 
us persons. Consequently any concrete knowledge of God must neces¬ 
sarily be a personal knowledge, the knowledge of a Person by persons. 
This is the knowledge rendered possible by the Christian revelation ; 
it makes use of the power we possess* of gaining experience, and 
through experience knowledge, of on$ another, in order to enable us 
to gain experience, and through experience knowledge, of God. “The 
Word became flesh,” says St. John, ‘* and dwelt among us, and we 

TO*,, juax. i 
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toehold His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.”* And 
again: ‘‘That which we have heard, that which we have seen with 
our .eyes, that which we beheld and cor hands handled concerning the 
Word of life .... that which we have«seen and heard, declare we 
unto you a!so.”t Thus the new experience toxins in the eld familiar 
way, by seeing, touching, hearing; and, just as in all other cases, 
this experience results in a distinct impression of the person prodncing 
it proper to Him and to Him alone. He 4s judged, as we judge our 
fellow-men, toy what He is seen to do, apd what He is heard to say, 
and the Impression produced is “ that never man spake like this 
Man,” that in beholding Him, His followers beheld “ rise only 
begotten of the Father.” 

The facts of Christ’B life on earth are well known ; there is no need 


to recapitulate them here. Before turning to the consideration of 
what tint life and that teaching manifested, however, it will not be 
out of place to draw attention to one most remarkable effect which 
He alone, of all religious leaders, has ever succeeded in producing. 
If is that when His visible presence ceased from among His disciples, 
when they could no longer speak with Him by word of mouth, when 
they knew that He had passed out of earthly conditions, they still 
remained certain that He had not left them, that they could com¬ 


municate with Him as directly as before, that His power was working 
in them and among them, that the faith which they were giving up 
them lives to promulgate, must triumph because it was not faith in 
One who had been and was no more, but in One over whom death 
had no power, and whose living and all-enabling presence was with 
them still. However this effect may be explained,—and some very 
strange and forced explanations have been given of it,—there cannot 
be the smallest doubt that it was produced. The most casual reader of 
the Epistles cannot fail to notice this: “ I live,” says St. Paul, “ yet 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” £ “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me ; ” § and these two expressions are 
typical of the whole spirit of the apostolic writings. All that is 
done, all that is taught, all that is suffered, is done and taught and 
suffered in the power of Christ, who is “ alive for evermore.” This 
effect, as we have already said, is not only exceedingly remarkable, 
it is unique. No other religious teacher has ever succeeded in so 
impressing the minds of his disciples as to mab% them feel that in 
his case death was annihilated, that otter it, as before it, they were 
still living and working in his immediate presence and by ids aid. 
Nor was this belief confined to those only%ho had •* known Christ after 
the flesh.” Zt was as atrong'in the numerous converts of the apostles 
as in the apostles themselves—nay, surviving all the vicissitudes of 


* John i. 14. (The quotations throughout are made from the Revised Version.) 
t 1 John i. 1 , S. J Gal . C m g Phil. iv. 38. 
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'the religion in which it in s distinguishing feature, it has descended 
unimpaired through nearly 2000 years to our own time. At the 
present day there are thousands of men and Women who, equally with 
the Apostle Paul; declare that whether they “ lire, they live nato the 
Lord# or whether they die, they die unto the Lardi" * to whom 
the presence of Christ is net a hypothesis, nor an article of faith 
which they profess as a matter of form, bnt the deepest reality of their 
lives, that to whioh all other facts are relative and subordinate. 

The explanation of this remarkable effect produced by Christ is 
strikingly expressed by St. John in words sometimes mistaklnly sup¬ 
posed to Savour of mysticism, because they are not understood in the 
simple and literal -sense in which they were intended.: “ The life was 
manifested, and we have seen and bear witness, and declare Unto you 
the life, the eternal life which was with the Father and was manifested 
unto us.”t The experience which was gained through contact with 
Christ was thus experience of a higher, fuller, more powerful life, a 
life transcending that lived in the flesh, whose far-reaching might and 
beneficence stamped it as more than htunan, as being the very life of 
God. 

That the life should manifest itself in a person was the condition of 
its being manifested at all, if we accept the conclusion arrived at 
through previous considerations, that the Divine Being is personal, 
for it is evident that no impersonal mode of existence could express 
that which is personal. That it should be manifested in a human 
person was the condition' of its solving to human understanding the 
problems of human existence, and that for two reasons—{1) because 
otherwise than “ expressed in terms of humanity ” man could not 
attain # any such ooncrete knowledge of God as we have before 
demonstrated that he needs; (2) because equally with the aftrtainty 
that he knows God, he needs the certainty that God knows him, 
understands his limitations, and the darkness and difficulty which, 
under actual conditions, those limitations imply. The question, Is 
-there knowledge with the Most High ? is not always asked in a scoff¬ 
ing and defiant spirit. Those who come much into contact with 
human sin and sorrow cannot hut have had to face in themselves or 
others Someform of the heartsick inquiry, Can there be a God who 
knows these things? Gan He know what they ate to us? The 
answer to tffis question lies in the Christian revelation. He knows, 
not only because the “ eternal consciousness ” most presumably be 
aware of ail of which it rendana the knowledge possible, but because 
He submitted to those very limitations yhich are the conditions of 
human experience, because “ He humified Himself, becoming obedient 
■even onto death.” 

An a priori difficulty is not infrequently raised with regard to the 

* Korc. xiv. S. t John I. 2. f Phil, it 9. 
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Incarnation bn account of the apparent humiliation involved to the 
divine nature. Is it not entirely at variance with any conception we 
can form of the eternal majesty of God? The reply may certainly be 
made : Hot if we have given due weight to the considerations which 
lead to the conviction that the “eternal consciousness ” reprqj|ucea 
itself in human Belf-conscious life ;-«ri in simpler and more expressive 
words, that man is made in the image of God. If he is thus cer¬ 
tainly, thus truly partaker in the divine life, and is so stamped by the 
personal mode of his own existence, then there is no a priori difficulty 
in the conception that that existence, even with all itB actual limita¬ 
tions, may have been made the vehicle in one supreme instance of 
expressing, in so far as in it lay, the Personal Source'of all personal life. 
The a priori difficulty, we say, is thus removed; but we could never, 
of course, have presumed to conclude in consequence that such an 
event would happen, for aB Kant tells us: 

“ Prom the mere conception of a thing it is impossible to conclude its exis¬ 
tence. For let the concept be ever so complete, and containing a statement 
of- all the determinations of the thing, the existence of it has nothing to do 
with all this, but only with the question, Whether such a thing is given so 
that the perception of it can in every case precede the conception. For the 
fact that the conception precedes the perception merely indicates the {x>s- 
sibility of its existence; it is the perception that presents matter to the 
conception that is the sole test of reality.’ * 

Thus we should have no right withont the experience of the Incarna¬ 
tion to have assumed that it had been, or that it would be, but we 
have tbe right to say that the conception of the possibility of such an 
event contains no self-contradiction. A conception shown to be in 
contraction to “ tbe analogies of perception ”— i.c., to the fflsder of 
human experience, may, if it really is so shown, be declared to be im¬ 
possible. It not only has no existence, it could have no existence. A 
conception, on the contrary, which is in manifest harmony with that 
order, at any rate, amid be real, if it is able to stand tbe test of 
reality by having been given first “ in perception.” This is what is 
claimed for the Incarnation, it was given first in perception; but 
when the reality of what was thus given is called ip question (as it 
sometimes is), because it is supposed not to be in accordance with 
tbe order of human experience, we may undoubtedly answer that such 
a difficulty only arises from an inadequate view of what that expe¬ 
rience implies. What it does imply has formed the subject of the 
first part of this essay, and if the ooftclusions there arrived at are 
justified, then the claim that! the Incarnation is in harmony both with 
the order'd nature and the ordqr.of human experience is justified also. 

But we have yet to see what reply the ChristlSh revelation makes 

* “ Critique of Pare Reason,” Meiklejohn's translation, p. 166, 
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to certain questions unanswerable without it.' In entering upon this 
consideration it is necessary to bear in mind that since it is the 
revelation of a Person to persons, it cannot be solely contained in any 
historical records, however, sacred and venerable. The supreme 
importance of these reoords lies in the facts (1) that they present the 
impression made by Christ on those who were most in contact with 
Him during His life on earth; (2) that they reproduce Christ’s 
teaching. They thus form a powerful incentive to test the truth of 
what is asserted with regard to Him, by an appeal to Himself on the 
part of eiach person to whom these reoords are accessible, and who is 
sensible of the unique significance of the history they contain. But 
in no instance can the perusal of a history take the -place of direct 
communication with a person. To hnvelknowledge of Christ, and of 
God through Christ, experience is as necessary as it is to everjf other 
form of knowledge. It will be-objected however: This is not possible 
to us in the same sense in which it was possible to the first disciples. 
We cannot see and hear and handle as they did. Without doubt 
this is true ; but it will be remembered that in commencing to treat 
of our snbject, it was pointed out that experience, i.c., knowledge of 
matters of fact, recognised as such, is of two kinds, because 
there are two classes of matters of fact,—those which, we recognise 
as such by the help of our abuses ; those which jgre recognise as 
such without that help. The experience which tbe first disciples 
had of Christ was of both these kinds. First they knew Him 
“ after the flesh," their intercourse with Him was by word of 
mouth, their knowledge of His presence was through Bight and 
hearing and touch. Later they knew Him after this manner no 
longer, their knowledge of His presence was attuned in that 
more direct, and apparently, bnt perhaps not really, mom subtle 
manner in which we become aware that we have thonpRs. His 
presence was to them, and is to those who are sensible of it now, 
recognised as a matter of fact in a no more and no less mysterious 
manner than this.* If it be said that we have no right to assume 
the possibility of such a manner of communication between person 
and person, the answer is, we do not assume it. That which is 
a matter of experience is not assumed because it is unexplained; if 
-so, there would'be very little basis left for knowledge of any Sort; 
bat if belief in suclf experience is refused by this or that person on 
the ground that he is a stranger to it, we have no argument-% which 
to persnade him, any more than we have to persuade a man born 
blind of the existence of light- We cannot in either case give the 

* It will be observed that what is said by no means negatives the possibility of tbe 
intervention of “ material" agency, bat, on t$e contrary, strongly indicates its proba¬ 
bility. Since every hatnun thought “ has its correlative in the physics of the brain, ” 
that which we become aware of in the same manner as we become aware of having 
ithonghts must presumably also have such a correlative. 
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experience necessary to knowledge, and without it that knowledge ia 
impossible. 

But it is time that we should turn to the direct consideration of 
(l) What that extension of experience attainable through the 
Christian revelation enables ue tq know of God j and (2) What answere 
are thus rendered possible to the fundamental problems of numaii 
existence. - ,■<. 

(1) We hare already to Borne extent replied to the first of these 
questions by pointing out that the experience gained by contact with 
Christ is the experience of a life recognised through its effects to be 
divine and embodied ia a person, A little more stress, however, 
requires to be laid on the letter of these two statements, for there is 
an enormous difference betv&en the abstract recognition of the per¬ 
sonality of God and the recognition of Him as manifested in a human 
person. The one enables us to form a consistent theory of the uni¬ 
verse, including self-oonseions life; the other renders audible the' 
voice that strikes through the bewilderment and perplexity of our 
individual lives: 

■ u Saying, O heart I made, a heart beats here, 

Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself ; 

Thou hast no power, nor maysfc conceive of mine, 

But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee."* 

• 

A diffused and abstract personality, if such a difficult conception can 
be intellectually realised at all, certainly could not be expressed in 
the above terms; but these are exactly the terms in which Christ 
has enabled men to think of God, and by which He has won their 
undying loyalty.and perfect trust. He who could be ‘‘touched with- 
the feeling of our infirmities,” “ who was in all points tempted like 
as we «an, yet without sin,” “ who, being originally God, counted it 
not a to be' grasped to be on an equality with God, but took 

upon Him the form of a servant apd became obedient unto death,” 
could and can enable His followers to grasp the truth that God is 
love, and that from that love, as manifested in Himself, nothing can 
separate theta. 

And thas we proceed a step further, and perceive that, as Christ 
had the power, so He had the words of “ eternal life.” Be could 
explain as well as demonstrate, and his entire teaching may be 
summed up in the name by which He designated God,the JVtbxh, 
ami the elaim which He made, to be Himself the revelation of the 
Father. On the authenticity of this claim the whole of Christianity 
rests, for, though there bans been frequent attempts to separate the 
teaching of Christ with regafd to God from its true basis. Himself, 
such attempts must always pro^e futile. We might sswell try to 
separate the theory of any special science from the experimental foots. 

* II. Browntag, “An Epistle.” 
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on which it is founded, finch a procedure would be lsnghed to scorn 
by all who have learned to appreciate and fellow the “ inductive ' 
method,” by all, that is, whose opinion on the subject is worth having. 
Why then should it be; oonsidered possible to adopt it, in the Bole 
instt^ce of Christianity? The enormous revolution produced by 
Christ in man's whole "conception of God has been due to the fact 
that it was ** given first in perception.’’ Christ manifested God 
because He was God, not because He could reason about God; and 
this is why the words which He spoke were so weighty and so convinc¬ 
ing. He testified of that which He knew, not of that which He assumed, 
or hoped, or d^pired, or arrived at by a process of deductive argument. 
“He spake,” mud those who heard Him, “as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” By endeavouring to separate His teaching 
from Himself, we are doing our best to reduce Him to the level of 
the scribes, and so to rob that teaching of all authority whatever. 

The Fatherhood of God, we have said, sums up the Christian 
revelation. It is also the truth which in all 'religions men have been 
groping after, but either it degenerated into the grotesque and often 
revolting fancies of the heathen mythologies, or it w&b lost in the lofty 
abstractions of philosophy in which a few select thinkers could find 
reposttlpd satisfaction, but which was of no avail to meet the needs 
of the suffering, striving multitude. Even the keenwspiritnal insight 
of the Jews led them no further than the faith that God held a special 
relationship to thep, Their idea was not so much that they belonged 
to God as that He belonged to them, and hence the narrow exclusive¬ 
ness which characterised them. It was Christ who first gave to men 
the true conception of the Father, eqnally unexpressed by the sensualism 
of mythology, toe abstractions of philosophy, and the limitations of 
Judaism. “ He that hath seen me,” said Christ, “ hath.seen the 
Father,”* and in Him absolute purity and truth were .utiteB to the 
tenderest human sympathy and toe most wide-minded and' impartial 
acknowledgment of the divine relationship to man as man.t Farther, 
He claimed ee His own of right that life of toe Father which He 
manifested : “ As the Father hath life in Hifcgelf, even so hath toe 
Sou life in Himself.” J “ I am the resurrection and the life.” § 
And this.life He showed to be pre-eminently a life of sacrifice, equally 
in toe “ Self-emptying,” which toe very possibility of the Incarnation 
involved, to toe oea&ummation of that self-emptying in the death on 
toe cross. He gave toe supreme illustration of His own saying; 
“ He that loseth his life shall find it.” By laying it down said taking 
it again, He {Roved that death has no power over the Toe of man, 
because it has no power over the life of God which Ho has imparted 
not only to the human race collectively, but to every separate member 
of toe race; He proved that because He lives we Shall live also, not as 
* Johnxiv. tSeeMstt. v. i+,<6 ; vi. 9 : xxvlil. It. J Ltjlcexi. 2. gJohoiv.SS. 
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put of the general sum of abstract self-conscious being, the- “ eternal 
consciousness ” bat in oar own individual human personality. 

2. Thus the way in which the Christian revelation answers the 
problems o£ human existence, is by Showing ub the life from which 
oar life is derived as that not of a God of infinite power an^intel- 
ligence merely, fashioning worlds and systems after some vast and 
incomprehensible ideal, in attaining to which individual existences 
are of no account ; but of a God whose power and whoee wisdom are 
conditioned by eternal love, satisfied with nothing less than the im¬ 
parting to His creation of His own indissoluble and perfect life, To 
beings thus divine in origin, thns stamped with the.divine likeness, 
the goal of development is the fall realisation of that sonship 
potentially theirs from the beginning of their individual self-conscious 
existence, and to the attainment of which the possession of a life 
within certain limits independent of Us source, and consequently 
capable of error, iB a necessary condition * Thns, while, the meaning 
of the actual existence of evil is that the freedom of sonship has been 
abused, the meaning of its possible existence is that men are indeed 
sons, not to be coerced bnt developed into true understanding of and 
union with the Father, in whose sight their inestimable worth is such 
that no cost is too great, no conditions too terrible, to be implied upon 
Himself, in order that they shall enter at last individnally add collec¬ 
tively npon the full possession of their glorious birthright. A dim 
belief in snch a birthright is, as we haVe seen, rendered possible by a 
philosophy whioh, while ignoring the fundamental facts of Christianity, 
is nevertheless impregnated with its spirit; but we have seen also 
that it is not adequate to the needs of man because it does not include 
within its scope that extension of experience which is necessary in 
order to enable us to do more than “faintly trust the larger hope.” 
What the Christian revelation does is to change that “faint trust” 
into the certainty which cqpes of direct experimental knowledge. 
More than this we do not need. Lem than this can never satisfy 
beings to whom in the actual conditions of their existence the real 
must be “ given first ih perception.” 

Emma Marie Caiixahd. 

■- 1 

* For a taller elucidation of the thought here indicated, c tv ;x r .ri 1 

allowed to refer to two chapters (“ The Knowledge of <3*. >■ : a : 1 • 

Divine Sacrifice ") in an already published work, “ Progressive Revelation." 
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W E cannot make things better than they are; but they may be 
better than they seem ; and, anyhow we ought to face 
them. Mr. George Russell said well at the Eighty Club that “ it was 
■time wfc should go out of mourning for the General Election, and 
address ourselves vigorously to the duty of criticising and Opposing a 
Government placed in office by forces of timidity and selfishness.” 
This truly:represented the note of Liberal feeling which prevailed 
throughout the country in December, In this spirit the New Tear 
should be begun. Except in the curiously feeble passage about 
Constantinople affairs, the speech of Mr. John Morley at Newcastle, 
which preceded that of Mr. Russell at the Eighty Club, sounded 
-the same note. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, at Blairgowrie, 
echoed it emphatically. But the leaders of the Liberal party must 
understand, if any good is to be done won, that the members of the 
Liberal party are—as an American would say—just hungering to be 
led. They ace longing for the full sense of life, which only stout 
leadership can give. In the mood in which they are entering on the 
New Year they are overjoyed with themselves, after the languor 
and depression of September, October, and November, to find toe 
-confidence of better days as truly surviving aB the convictions upon 
which—whether-ri£ht or wrong in taotios—they have alike in good 
days and'in bad shaped their policy. But before doffing their 
mourning it is neoessary for them to Bee that they have “ something 
to wear,” and the garments which they don should be a t fashion 
that can be approved for 1896. * 

In enumerating, for purposes c£ ratification, the measures upon 
which toe liberal party are still resolved, Mr. Morley barely men¬ 
tioned the better adjustment of the relations of the House of Lords 
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and the House of Commons. That circumstances of the time are 
quite enough to account for this; but* as all Liberal measures are 
for the next few years equally impossible, there is no really good 
reason for not saying that snob an amendment of the Constitution 
as will, if necessary, override patrician opposition to the praple’s 
win must, until carried, hold its place in the Liberal programme. 

» The late General Election suggests that there aid occasions when 
the people will rally to the support of the Upper House; and it 
may, so far, femur the theory that the House of Lords is entitled 
to withhold assent from any measure until- a General Election 
has bee if taken npon it. But, failing a reform of the House of 
Lords which should make its composition fairly correspondent to 
the balance of parties in the House of Commons, the Liberal 
parly are bound to insist on such a change as will render the 
ultimate will of the people clearly and immediately operative. 
The soundness of Lord Bosebery’s democratic doctrine on this issne 
is not in the least degree impugned by the foot that the con¬ 
stituencies returned to office the psrty to which the House of Lords 
ridiculously appertains. 

The verdict might have been the same if the question sub¬ 
mitted had been the conduct and prerogatives of the Upper 
House, for, leaving on one side any supposed inclination of the 
English people with a Tory fit on to defend the Second Chamber, 
the House of Lords was the effective champion of the interests which 
Liberal legislation was supposed to menace. At all events the deci¬ 
sion was Bach as the Pears desired, and such as could not bnt con¬ 
vince them that in any appeal to the people they wonld have' fair 
play and a good chance. 

But what did the election turn on ? and what carried it ? The 
moral of the figures of the poll is to be found in the conclusion that 
the Tory or reactionary impi&e was widespread. It was the univer¬ 
sality, rather than the depth of the preponderance of sentiment, that 
produced the majority out of proportion to the actual numbers of 
the rates. 

The reason for this universality, this widespread preponderance of 
anti-Liberal feeling, was that the Liberal attack was also widespread. 
The vested interest of clerical supremacy may not have affected 
Liberals everywhere; the vested interest of tlfe public* may set 
have been everywhere cherished ; nor that of the fended proprietor. 
Bat when all these three interests were attacked at once—and attacked 
not merely by way of Hie assertion of principles, but by actual 
attempts at legislation—-therff was no constituency in which one or 
other did not naturally find det^vnined supporters. Li most places 
all three did ; in all one or more did. 

It wonld seem, therefore, tb be bad party tactics to stir up all your 
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foes at once. Nor is thtB low ground to take. For there can be no 
obligation to attempt everything simultaneously. The “ filling up of 
the cup " is now seen to have been conspicuously and fatally artificial 
in its idea, as it was irritating all round in itsattempted execution. 
The greatest mistake w»s made in iot dissolving on the rejection of 
the 5 ms* Bole MU. That we can aU see now. A General Election 
on that issue in 1892 would have taken place under the auspices of 
Mr. Gladstone; would have raised distinctly the question of Loras 
and Commons; would have been conducted by Mr. Gladstone on that 
line with intense and kindling vehemence ; would have been modi 
more likely to yield a Liberal victory than we can well imagine 
after all this period of desultory and despairing trouble ; and whether 
success attended it or not, it would have brought us, at the present 
point of time, bo much nearer the next “ swing of the pendulum ”: 
whereas ever since 1892 the time, for party purposes, though fortu¬ 
nately not for the interests of the nation, has been absolutely wasted. 
• It was clearly a gross miscalculation to prefer a coarse of policy winch 
in reference to success or failure could only have the effect of irritat¬ 
ing and combining the enemies of the Liberal party. 

And here we come to a crucial feature of party fights. Every one 
who is associated with a vested interest fights resolutely and despe¬ 
rately for the preservation of it—-for self-preservation. On the other 
hand, the attacking party has no personal interest—it is' a fight of 
principle ; and hence the only keen enthnsiasm obtainable for the 
attack is that evinced by men of ideas—men who care for political 
principles as principles. These are a very small minority. The only 
chance of overthrowing a powerful vested interest is to have the whole 
community outside that interest enlisted on your ride. But if at the 
same time you are threatening or Attacking other interests, those who 
benefit by them will not join your army in the attack, bat will make 
common cause with yonr enemy. The Church joined the pnblicans 
because she also was attacked; whereasprobably, if the onslaught had 
been in a fair field against the liquor trade alone, the Liberals might 
have reckoned upon support from a certain proportion of the clergy. 
We may say the same as to the interest concerned in land-. 

The pith of the matter was that each of these interests was fighting 
positively and directly for the pocket. Every small- squire, every 
clergyman and evei^ publican knew that a Tory success meant money 
in the papket. , . ■/v;.::;,. 

And unless there are to be great disappointments, the resort will 
show that, from the low point of view of the pocket, theoo men were 
right. They are expecting to get somAkiag ont of thenext Budget. 
This obvious and certain pecuniary gjain, or hope of gain, was a motive 
power in actual working immeasurably stronger then the patriotic 
principle which alone the Liberals had to offer for the encouragement 
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of their followers. Only a few are capable of altruistic fervour. A 
£5 note appeals to every member of every class. 

It xuay be asked, “ Can the liberal party compete withsueh offers? 
Is it not debarred from doing bo by it* principles ? ” The reply is 
twofold—first, that there are Liberal measures which are legitimately 
productive of matMal advantages, though this might be a bad reason 
^»r giving them precedence; secondly, the Liberal party should make 
sure of not giving any handle or advantage to their opponents, whose 
temptations to mercenary electors are gross and mountainous. The 
lesson to be learnt is one of tactics. It is a lesson for the immediate 
and for the more distant future. It begins to be of importance this 
year. It will increase in importance as the fortunes of Ministry and 
Opposition shape themselves. It should be learnt at once and prac¬ 
tised assiduously. 

Tactics in our party warfare come under three heads: 1. The local 
organisation of the party. 2. The collecting of the mature and 
deliberate opinion of all sections of the party. 3. The conduct of the* 
Front Bench. 

On the first head, I will suggest two opposite lines of reflection. 
On the one hand, it may be said that local organisation does not 
matter. Local organisation is easy enough when' you have forces to 
organise. All complaints of bad organisation come from places where 
the party'is weak. Given Liberal enthusiasm, it can without diffi¬ 
culty be directed into the channel where its force can be made the 
most of. 

On the other hand, local party organisation is kept up, will be 
kept up, will not be dispensed with. Our party managers cannot be 
expected either to derogate from the importance of their office or to 
■carry elections in the absence of that machinery by which electoral 
strength is manipulated. And certainly this necessity has not been 
diminished by the great changes which have taken place in the 
Liberal body politic, for under the old circumstances there was a 
great deal of social influence and natural precedence wherewith to 
operate against the Tory foe. The Liberal party has now no such 
advantage. I cannot but think that this consideration moat largely 
affect our judgment as to the utility of organisation and as to the 
general probabilities of the Liberal future. 

Samuel Pepys records that on the second of’Septembsr, 1660, be 
went to St. Margaret’s and heard a good sermon upon the text, 
■“ Teach us the old way, or something like it,” wherein the preaaher 
“ ran over ail the new tenets jn polity and religion which have brought 
us into alltour late divisions. 17 The time seems favourable now for a 
sermon to be delivered before ^liberal audiences, and if an: effective 
preacher were to “ run over” our late failures we might he enabled to 
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judge whether those failures were owing to divisions, and what 
divisions, or to new tenets, and what new tenets, in policy. 

In truth, however,.not much analysis is necessary, although it were 
inaoourate and unphilosophical to attribute the recent great reverse to 
any c^e simple cause. “ The old way ”—to quotaJtJepy s’ Restoration 
text—can hardly do for such very new times. 

The loss of social leaders from the Liberal side has been for 
practical purposes very embarrassing. The upper crust, so to speak, 
has been peeled right off ns. This has been mainly owing to what 
prvrnA facie and really was a new tenet in policy—Home Rule for 
Ireland. The truest Liberals were those who most readily accepted 
that tenet; but it oertainly was new, in a very iqaferial sense. Its 
newness was a great argument for it, because Mr. Gladstone meant it 
to meet new conditions, and it would have met those conditions if the 
House of Lords had concurred in the new policy of the House of 
Commons. In one sense it was not new, for it was a return to the 
‘doctrine of Fox and Grey and other leading Whigs at the time of the 
“ Union.” Every good Liberal was entitled to say in 1886 that he 
was entering upon a sound Whig heritage when he frankly accepted 
the new tenet of policy. Very much to the honour^of the Liberal 
party this was what the majority of liberals did, under circumstances 
of the extremest difficulty, especially considering that the National 
Liberal Federation had been absolutely under the influence of the 
bold and distinguished statesman whose hostility to Mr. Gladstone’s 
new Irish policy was the most serious popular factor in the awkward 
new situation which had been created. From that point of time, 
however, the Liberals were practically a party with little money, with 
less social influence, and very much weakened in their hold of the 
Nonconformist middle classes. 

In such circumstances organisation became of more importance as 
means became scantier. Organisation must be largely a question of 
money ; especially on the Liberal side. But the Conservative 
organisation is far more perfect, far better worked, far better supported 
by finds than the Liberal organisation. On such a subject it is idle 
to put forward facts, for they may not be capable of being proved. 
I content myself with stating three things which I believe to exist on 
the Tory side-—things to which there is nothing to correspond on the 
Liberal aUe. It a my belief that in one borough—which would 
mean that it was ao also in others—the Tories keep every street, and 
therefore every supposed Tory voter, constantly under the observation, 
andj if need be, themanipnlation. of paid persons; persons paid through¬ 
out theyear —accept when an election if on, Frrot the first, to which 
there is nothing umilar in the literal management and machinery. 
The Central Tory Organisation in London is believed—I limit my 
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statement to one of belief—to have in its service a boat ten travelling 
agents of tried ability, who go rested the country probing, testing, 
advising, strengthening and assisting; and these missionaries are 
received (except in places so teroAgly T«y that it is not worth while 
for them to go Umh) with that dooility. that amenability to discigline, 
and that hail-lellM^ell-met cordiality by which Tories of the tank and 
file are always characterised. There is nothing like this among the 
Liberals, and if there were, such itinerants could not safely count on a 
very favourable reception, for Liberals seldom have much hope of 
entertaining in outside councillors angels unawares. Fact the 
second—if fact it he. Fact the third—if fact it be, is recorded in 
the belief of perspns who suppose they know that the Liberal 
Organisation in London is carried on for £8000 a year, and that 
Mr. Middleton’s Tory organisation costs £50,000. If any of these 
" facts ” are exaggerations, it will not be very strongly denied by any 
one who understands the matter that there is beneath such statements 
a substantial substratum of truth. The Liberal managers, both local 
and Central, know well enough that there is fact enough of this tenor 
and kind to make the carrying of elections by work a matter of 
extreme difficulty. 

But this is only half the story. It is notorious that almost every 
pnbHc-honse is practically a Conservative committee-room ; that the 
Primrose League is very effective in cultivating pleasant social rela¬ 
tions with voters, which undoubtedly have their effect; and that at 
every reoent municipal election, aB well as at the General Election, 
the churches have sent out large numbers of young lady canvassers 
• whose energy is extremely great. All these again are things to which 
there is nothing to correspond on the Liberal ride. Nor can we 
leave out of sight the supposition that the brewers made a very huge 
contribution to the Tory Campaign Fund. Whether anything can 
be done to increase the money supplies of the Liberal party is a ques¬ 
tion of the greatest difficulty, and may not he worth discussing. But, 
at all events, we mate face the fact that unless Liberal local organisa¬ 
tion oan be bettor supplied with means and workers, our dependence 
mute he absolutely on the enthusiasm which of late it has been so 
difficult to arouse. 

This raises the question of federated councils, tjje main purpose of 
• which should be to fulfil the second object of party organisation^—tbe 
collecting of the mature and deliberate opinion of all sections of the 
party. The leaders in each place should meet and report to each 
other what are the points in the party programme about which the 
people feel most keenly. By voting, by reiolatifflBs, by observation of 
the reoeption of proposals, the select body of oosncilloM Should be able 
without difficulty to judge of the legislative changes that are desired, 
and of the order of the general preference. It is vital that the tone 
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of opinion, both u to measures, and as to the order of their intro¬ 
duction, should be accurately ganged. 

There is no force whatever in the oomplaint that too much is put 
into a programme, j Yon oanoot put too much into it if everything 
you imjlnde is eomething that a large body of fwaple clamour for, 
and that is obviously on toelines of the naturaT^fnstiee of which 
Liberalism is the embodiment, 

When the programme comae to be carried out in office, or to be 
clearly p^oed before the country at a General Election, toe weight of 
the--programme beoomes important. A clear and decided selection 
and order of proceeding is then imperative. Thus yon arrive at 
the great question of toe conduct that is advisable on the Front 
Bench. 

But it should here be recognised that a question is likely to arise 
as to the relations between the National Liberal Federation and toe 
Government of the day or the Front Opposition Bench, as the case 
may be. 

When the Federation was established it had two main ideas. One 
was to make local management and selection of candidates popular, 
instead of “ hole and Corner,” or aristocratic. The other waste force 
the central leaders of the party to be Radical rather than WSiggish. 
Both^hese aims were more or less accomplished. The avidity with 
which the rank and filejgf the party throughout the country seized 
hold of the idea which Mr. Chamberlain had developedat a time 
when it seemed unlikely that he would be brought within the official 
circle, had a great effect, and the Federation soon secured at its 
annual meetings the presence mid oratory of the leading Liberals of 
the Front Bench. The resnlt was a great popularisation of the official 
policy. Mr. Schnadhorst’s success confirmed this consequence of the 
new system, and when he remained with the main body of the party, 
and the Federation, which had been centred at Birmingham, refused 
to pass over with Mr. Chamberlain to the Opposition on the subject 
of Home Rule, a removal took place to London, which established toe 
National Liberal Federation as the popular and democratic machine 
of the Liberal party in direct co-operation with the official chiefs. 
It is difficult to understand how any persons deeply concerned for. the 
democratic element ran regard with dissatisfaction the course of these 
changes. There appeals to be in jpume a hankering after toe days 
in whiohaxtreme measures, supposed to be popular with tile million, 
were promoted in Parliament only by a minority of about fifty of the 
Liberal party iu the Bouse. Sorely it should be evident to every¬ 
body that the quasi-official connection of the National Liberal Fede¬ 
ration with the Front Beach has led. to an enormons aeoeleration of 
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dally as the Liberal party is out of office, and most remain, until 
the Tory power is shaken, without power of initiative. 

The most democratic members of the Liberal party—by which 
phrase 1 mean those members of the party who most value the infusion 
into the policy of the party of the ideas and preferences of the'majority 
of its members—oould hardly have a better inurnment than the 
National Liberal Federation to carry out what they desire. And they 
may depend upon it that they will do far more to expedite Badical 
change by keeping hand in glove with the Liberal whipsgand the 
Liberal leaders than they can do by any attempt to substitute an 
irresponsible Badical propaganda. 

Looking back to the first successful. preparation of Liberal initiative 
by the National Liberal Federation we may say with confidence that 
it has never yet failed to stamp the most advanced ideas of the party 
upon the declared and formulated policy of the leaders. This has 
been advantageous alike to the party, to the country, and to the 
leaders of the Liberal party. Anything that. has gone wrong has 
not’ been in consequence of the principles introduced into official 
Liberal law-making by the National Liberal Federation. The result 
of the working of that much-abused body has undoubtedly been to 
introdudl Badical principles more quickly into official programmes and 
Queen’s Speeches, and in the future the resnlt of a continuance of^good 
understanding and even solidarity betweehgthe Federation and the 
official Liberal leaders will be to place thefull strength of Liberal 
opinion at the service of those who have to lead, in Parliament. 
Whether their notion under the natural pressure of events takes the 
form of criticism of policy, or preparation for measures, there is no 
better security to be had for the well-working of official Liberalism 
on Badical lines than can be had by a continuance of the present re¬ 
lations between 41 Parliament Street and the Opposition Whip office 
in the lobby of the House of Commons. 

And now, supposing that we have, working well with each other, 
such local organisation as can be had, and the National Liberal 
Federation and the Whips, what is to be the conduct of the Front 
Bench? 

In the late Government there was top little consideration given to 
the position of the party. Home Buie had been proposed and carried 
in the House of Commons under the great inspiration of <the Chief; 
the Newcastle Programme formulated the other measures held to be 
required by Liberal opinion, and by the wants of the nation; and 
the programme was pursued with too little regard to what might be 
the result to the fortunes *and strength of the party which was 
endeavouring to carry it. No Ohp Seemed from time to tine to regard 
the situation from this point of view. The retirement of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had Worse effects than is generally supposed. The leader of a 
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party mart be eble tp ^ittmand implicit confidence. It may even be 
necessary that he should command blind eupp >r*. To gain this 
power and influence he mast have grown into the place i he must 
have made himself inevitable; ’■ '* 

' Tljp sudden selection of Lord Rosebery could not "he avoided, and 
• ougbt to h'ave evoked perfect loyalty. It was, undoubtedly, tbe best 
thing to be done at the moment. Nobody can too seriously and 
■deeply apprehend how entirely absent from that event wad any 
moving of personal ambition on Lord Rosebery’s part. He may be 
said to have accepted the Premiership as George IV. gave his consent 
to Catholic Emancipation—with a pistol at his head. There is a 
etory that he yielded finally to. the urging of one of his colleagues, 
not of Cabinet rank, but who had with him great and valued personal 
intimacy;' This gentleman is alleged to have dared to say to Lord 
Rosebery that he would be a coward if be did not take the place; 
and the story goes that Lord Jtotebdry felt this as if a riding if hip 
had slashed him in the face. So free was the situation from anything 
like self-seeking on his part! His personality has fully justified the 
choice of the majority of his colleagues. But he would be the first 
to acknowledge that it has been impossible for him, so far, to make 
himself to the great mass of Liberals as obvious and indispensable a 
leader as .he was in the judgment of those who forced him into the 
position. ■ In consequence of that; in consequence of the working of 
certain factors which were much to be regretted ; and in consequence 
of the Premier not being in the House of Commons, there was a 
good deal of divided authority. Lord Rosebery's colleague* had their 
own measures to advance, and it was impossible for him to interfere 
very peremptorily to fix the ordeT of procedure. The absence of 
such e power is fatal to crisp and successful generalship. A respon¬ 
sible and universally trusted leader is esseimal to the success of a 
party. He must grow into the place. A long period in Opposition 
is bound to disclose him. There should be no uqpatience for the 
■choice qr ratification of such a leader. You cannot choose a leader 
Of a party; or even positively continue him. He makes himself 
indispensable, or he hi sot really there at all. I most entirely believe 
Lord Rosebery will do this, but events must show. 

When there is eu<gi a leader his party must leave to him, in concert 
with his colleagues and inspired by the Whips, to fix the line the 
party is to take. If he is strong and capable the party will fall into 
line. Sectional differences can only he felt seriously when a party is 
without capable leadership. No power of persuasion can prevent 
sectional opinions Ants being urged. But the inspiration of a great 
leader will avail ■ to -cheek their growth beforethrycaa endanger the 
corporate welfare of bis following. 

Let the rank and file be nrged and educated to select loyal caodi- 
VOL. LUX. K 

♦ 
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dales. Let minor points be left open as far as possible. Let the 
main duty of loyalty to the leader, be encouraged. There will soon 
be an end of the small rivalries and detachments which were so 
disaetrons'last session. " , 

The duty of the Whips has been indicated as being toinoensg, and 
inform the Front Bench. I have acknowledged that it ia most 
desirable that they should, as it were, sit at the receipt ofcnstom by 
working in as unifonn harmony as possible with the officers of the 
Federation, It is not possible, however, for them without disadvan¬ 
tage to take a pronounced part in' the forming and registering of 
opinion. If their association with the popular Federal body is in this 
way too close and of the wrong kind, they will inevitably mould the 
opinibnB which it is their function only to collect and report. Of 
course they will mix freely with all important people in the, party as 
much as possible, for this will help them to judge of the correctness 
-<jf tbs estimates made by those who report to them. 

The right division of work between local organisers, Federation, 
Whips, and Chiefs, is this : The local organisation should do its best 
to be ready for an election, should neglect no means of promoting 
enthusiasm, should be careful that the information as to local party 
opinion conveyed to headquarters is honest, accurate and well- 
balanced. The Federation should ascertain, formulate and represent 
to the Whips the preponderant sentiment of their constituents through¬ 
out the country; should act as a sort of clearing-house for the trans¬ 
action of Liberal business and when necessary for the accommodation 
of Liberal opinion; should assist the local organisations in obtaining 
candidates and in working elections. Jfhe Whips should co-operate 
systematically with the Federation in this last-named function; they 
should derive from the Federation clear ideas of the requirements 
of the party as to legislation and policy; of the impression which the 
conduct of public affairs from moment to moment is making on the 
minds of the party, whichever side may be in office; and of the pre¬ 
ponderant choice*as to the order in which measures should be pressed 
forward when the party is in power. They should convey all this 
to the leaders in Parliament with the utmost possible care to dis¬ 
tinguish between the feelings which they find prevailing and their 
own counsels upon the situations which so arise. With the chiefs 
must rest the duly of deciding what shall be th& policy of the party 
in Legislation, in Administration and in Foreign Affairs. The 
ultimate choice of measures Cither to he put into the Queen’s Speech 
orto.be demanded at a General Election, and the order- in which 
each measures shall be takeA must be left absolutely to them (and it 
would be much safer to say, if,it were possible, must be left abso¬ 
lutely to Atm—meaning one superior and predominant leader). 
There is never any fear of a great leader being insufficiently operated 
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upon by the competing claims of the different Sections of hie followers. 
There is Very^reat dangerof a weak leader, or a duality or knot'of in¬ 
sufficiently harmonious leaders, being too much operated upon by such 
competing claims. 




and unless it is learnt the Liberal party will find that it has done 
something worse than undergo misfortunes' and commit mistakes. If 
we %re to permiteitber advocates of special measures or partisans of 
particular nationalities to press their claims for legislation irrespective 
of'the general welfare of the side, tbe Liberal party will bo found to 
have contracted a chronic disease which will fatally weaken it for 
many years to . come, and deprive it of every chance of achieving 
success in office, except sack chances as may be afforded by the blank 
fatuity of its opponents. 

And it is impossible to touch on this subject without paying the 
highest possible tribute to the Nationalist Irish members. Their 
loyalty and practical helpfulness have been beyond all praise, and have 
proved what good politicians they are, as well as that even in circum¬ 
stances of peculiar difficulty they observe to tbe letter any compact 
into which they enter. These are not bad qualities wherewith to bid 
for the management of their country’s domestic affairs. If all had 
been like them 1 

liberals are now in Opposition. According to the old epigram, 
-the authorship of which is- periodically contested, it is now the business 
of Liberals to oppose. There is no fear of their laddng'-material for 
criticism. Before this, if adequate vigour had been shown, the Liberal 
chiefs would have placed themselves at the head of a great national 
protest against the ineptitude of the Foreign Office in dealing with 
the Sultan. If one may judge by the conversation even of Tories, it 
would not have been difficult for Lord Rosebery to have made Decem¬ 
ber a very uncomfortable month for Lord Salisbury, if he bad acted 
as it is difficult to believe Mr. (Gladstone would not have acted in this 
matter. Even now there are Six weeks to elapse before the meeting 
of Parliament, daring which rape, rapine, and slaughter may continue 
to afflict a country which Great Britain is bound by Lord Salisbury’s 
own official pledges, not merely to protect, but to see well governed. 

The education policy of the Government, even if restricted to the 
iimits sugfested by the Duke of Devonshire’s guarded speech to the 
episcopal deputation, may well excite considerable hostility in the two 
camps of Nonconformity and education proper; but notoriously more 
is expected of the Government by the DerominstionnUsts; and the 
Opposition ate entitled to hold the Ministry responsible for absolutely 
anti-educational designs in oonsidesation at the reactionary declara¬ 
tions of the Premier, who has avowed it as a eardinal principle that 
the cost of primary instraetion ought to be redooed, if possible, to a 
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stricter enforcement of police regulations, would not torn served the 
cense <4 temperance more. But when the party resolved that the 
line for the democracy was not to allow Free Trade ' in drink, but 
to take charge directly of the licensing of publio-honses, this be¬ 
came the Hne upon which the Liberal parly had to oondne| both 
its legislative and its instrncting functions. 

I believe it is Igy no means' a fanciful distinction to say that 
the Liberal party bat advantages in the selection and enforcement of 
its doctrines which the Conservative party cannot possibly possess, 
and in too many instances when the Conservative party does make 
undoubted reforms, they are spoilt more or less by the qualifications 
which are introduced into them, or by the feeble and artificial 
character of the arguments by which they have to be supported. < 

The Liberal party cannot escape the dnty of systematically 
instructing the people in the path of progress, just as it is equally 
true that the Conservative party, except in particular instances and 
withont ascertained principle, cannot lead the people along that 
path. 

A still more thorny office for the Liberal party to have to under¬ 
take is the imparting to the people of such political intelligence as 
will enable them to rise superior to many electioneering influences 
the power of which is as extraordinary as it is inexplicable. At a 
meeting lately held in my own city a distinguished Nonconformist 
expostulated vigorously with his fellow Dissenters for their weakness 
in more or less deserting the Liberal cause. He said, and qnite 
truly, that in the days of his youth such a thing as a Tory Dissenter 
was almost unknown, while nowadays many Dissenting congregations 
are pretty, eqnally divided. One does not know precisely to what 
influences to attribute this change, and one would not say positively 
thpt it is inconsistent for a Dissentdt to be a Conservative. But it 
certainly is remarkable that Dissenters should be divided or lukewarm 
In a general election and that immediately afterwards they should be 
found energetically clamouring against educational measures whiqh a 
Conservative Government would have had no opportunity of proposing 
if the whole natural strength of the Liberal party had been arrayed 
everywhere against Conservative candidates. f 

Still more striking instances of strange' an<| stupid inconsistency 
are afforded by farmers and operatives. Farmers are foil of com¬ 
plaints, and certainly their landlords ass frequently complained of by 
them. They must be aware that the relations which exist between 
many landlords and their tenants are so devoid of sound' commercial 
basis, and the whole prinjplo of cultivation and tenancy in this 
country is so imperfectly amenable to commercial considerations, that 
the principles of Liberalism Would he likely to afford them in the 
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shape of land legislation more chance than they now possess of getting 
their rights as against any undue claims which their landlords may 
make*upon them. But in spite of tins, there seem to be few rural 
districts in which the landlords cannot cany all the farmers with 
them, ^lthough any ameliorative proposals which they offier, either at 
election time or in the House of Commons, are entirely chimerical. 
The case of- the operatives is similar. In the l|te Government, the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, devoted himself most assiduously to 
the interests of the working mem He imposed rally restrictions on 
emplgyers, and required mnch to be done by them for the good of 
those whom they employed. But it is alleged, and probably with too 
much truth, that where employers who had previously been fiberal 
were turned against the late Government by their vexation at the 
^pense which Mr. Asqnith enforced upon■ them by tins humane 
legislation, they had no difficulty in carrying^ with them againtt 
Liberal candidates a considerable proportion of their men, for whose 
benefit these Liberal measures had been conceived.. 

Then there are to be dissipated by good Liberal instruction the 
common capricious prejudices and the liabilities to unworthy personal 
preference which are seen in all elections, bnt against which a true 
instructor of the democracy will always protest. In this last-named 
matter both parties are at fault. But there is for more shame 
attaching to a Liberal who uses low arguments in favour of a candi¬ 
date, or makes wild promises as a candidate, than can fairly attach to 
a Conservative, who makes no particular professions in such matters 
and is less concerned for the purity and credit of democratic 
election. 

Liberals have been in office before, and will bavin offioe again, 
without completing the education of'the democracy in political high¬ 
mindedness. One may admit that in certain instances they have, in 
a low sense, profited by the constituencies being amenable to low- 
minded considerations. But there is no Pharisaism in saying that 
only the Liberal party can effectively teach the electorate high 
principles. And it is plain truth, obvious to Liberals and more than 
suspected by Tories, that in most cases the higher the principlea on 
which the electorate act the better success the Liberal party will 
have. That the. embodiment of high principles in legislation and 
policy musttbe good tor the nation can need no demonstrating, though 
selfish iimerests and unscrupulous notions, of tactics frequently push 
high principle * on onfe aide. 

The Liberal Hew Tear should open as brightly as It can be made 
by unshaken confidence in the principltS which have been declared 
and the measures which have been proposed; by the visible suboesa 
of Sir William Haroourt’e finance; by the probability of much 
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embarrassment on the Ministerial side; by the hope of asserting 
sound principles in eoonomics rad education; by a yearning desire to 
rescne Armenia ; by a reasonable expectancy of building up again the 
Liberal strength; by a determination never again to resort to “ fiffi. rc; 
up the cap,” or any other merely theatrioal expedient; by ar iron 
reeolntion at all coats and hazards^to discourage and ovemde 'any 
Parliamentary Bectiq|B which will not “ play the game ” as marked 
out by the leaders; and by a well-assured conviction that under an 
inspiring leader, tffbe assured in his position by himself rad by events, 
the party will ere long regain its full popular strength. 




Edward E. Russell. 



THE QUESTION OF ALLIANCES. 


A T last most Englishmen understand that their country is entirely 
isolated, being at the same time without sufficient defence 
against the coalitions which her determination to have no allies 
naturally invites. At last, too, the illusions of a self-flattering senti¬ 
mentalism break down before a plain exhibition of the hatred in 
which England is held half the world over, and that the fighting 
half. Binged about with menacing animosities—all of them well 
rooted—she sees on a sadden the mistake of fancying isolation inde¬ 
pendents, and cries aloud for “ alliances or redoubled armament ” 
several years too late. 

By several years too late, however, I mean no more than this. 
The imperative character of those alternatives was understood mid 
pressed upon Government and country in the eighties* the argument 
being repeated many times since. In this Review and others I my¬ 
self have often urged the absolute necessity of adopting one of the , 
two. But if the chfnce was for alliances, it should have been acted 
on before Russia and France came together, establishing a new centre 
•f gravitation. If armament was the dunce, the Admiralty should 
have gone to work with a full purse while yet no foreign navy could 
compare with our own, thereby outstripping and m»£>mudfog3$Q hope 
•of competition with the country of Kelson and Blake. Neither alter- 
t native biing taken, the neglect is punished by its natuipt consequences. 


*' It is doubtful whether England could obtain an alliance now by 
■beggtt% for it—pceeibly not by paying for it. (Of which mote is to 


he said,by and 1 


So aa to the on# choice. As to the other, 


' since we have allowed foreign navies to come so much nearer to the 
strength of our own, it is not certain that we shall he allowed time 
•to confront a combination of them with a force strong enough to 


veto Max. l 
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forbid attack. That great advantage may be permitted to England 
by her angry and jealous rivals, bi%it may pot. All depends npon 
their views of policy. And this ie why I say that the demand for 
“ alliances or vaster naval. armaments ” has become general too late. 
Only a few* yean; ago we could have done pretty mneh what we 
pleased as to either means of defence. Now jve must do what &e can 
with cme of them, whioh, however, England's enemies may find enough. 

It was the fury of^She Germans which (together with the rediscovery 
that blood may ha thicker than water to very little purpose) accom¬ 
plished the awakening of England. It is a fury^that. should be 
understood, and all that is natural in it acknowledged; for in seeking 
to understand the intensity of German wrath against England we may 
loam one or two important lessons which have still some hearing on 
the conduct of our affairs abroad. Convinced by the tremendons 
competition for commerce and colonies that England could never stand 
long without alliances or an immense protecting fleet, agreement with 
the German Powere and Italy has always seemed to me judicious, for 
these reasons to start with. In the first place, it was an alliance 
that we could go into; that is to say, it was an alliance open to ns. 
In the next place, declining the peace-partnership for which the 
Germans were bo profoundly anxious did not end the matter. The 
refusal had consequences. England’s preference for isolation did not 
condemn the German Government to look no farther for a bargain. 
Declining bonds of friendship with Germany might turn out to be bad 
English for converting that powerful Empire into a leagued enemy. 
In listening to the Bismarckian overtures, therefore, England had to 
consider two questions; not only, “ What if we consent to join the 
Triple Alliance ? ” hut also, “ What if we refuse to join it ? ” and the 
second question was no less important than the first. But was it 
ever Allowed the same weight by public opinion in England, or even 
by England’s public men ? Evidently not. As often as the question 
was raised, it came up to be decided by the hazards and inconveniences 
of joining the Triple Alliance; the tide of refusal being unconsidered, 
or set aside after a little contemplation as too remote and insignificant 
to be placed in the balance. 

Fully to comprehend the effect of this (apparently) contemptuous 
neglect on the German people we should reflect a moment on its 
origin. When we do so we see that it is largely accounted for by 
an ingrain but of course never-formulated British notion that though 
invasion, conquest, crushing* to the dust, are quite in the natural 
order of things where other nations are concerned, no suoh calamities 
were ever meant for us. They were never intended for Jhiteas; and 
though continental Powers in a pique may sometimes talk of coalitions 
and combinations against England, something august about as whispers 
them all tiie rime that it would not doi. Now . a people under die- 
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appointment of an allianoe which vnlile it would do England no harm 
would make peace sale for themtpfcs, may be pardoned if they see 
in this notion an arrogant, selfish, atnpid complacency, very disgust¬ 
ing and inviting to a fait. Bat that is only one feeling in a perfect 
octave of hostile sentiments. Immediately beside it win .sense of 
insult.* English indifference to whatever oonseqnesoea may ensue 
upon a definite rejection of the GermanaHiance mustbeexplained 
(it is thought) by .ah assumption that Germany is powerless to 
make them disagreeable. She may fret, she may fume, but her 
oase jb snob that she cannot help herself. Her "Kaisers and 
Chancellors threaten other arrangements, of unpleasant meaning for 
Britain’s peace, and we wave the hand of contempt: let them make 
these arrangements if they can! Naturally galling ? We may 
make the admission, I think, however muoh the waving hand of con¬ 
tempt may be—or rather, for a long time was—justified by the 
actual state of affairs in continental Europe. 

But the main cause of the bitter hatred of England in Germany 
has a more substantial character ; and the fair-minded man will say 
that it really touches qs. The Triple Alliance was really a League of 
Peace. It was maintained at the coat and risk of Germany, Anuria, 
and Italy. For many years it served its purpose well. Though 
over a long period the condition of things in Europe was et^remely 
ticklish, peace was assured. Now peace, as the late Lord Derby said 
and we are in no danger of forgetting, 1 b the greatest of British 
interests. It may be that the allies profited more than England" by 
their compact, yet England profited enormonaty. Nor were We back¬ 
ward in acknowledging its benefits, neither ashamed to fell into 
attitudes of alarm whenever the great protectiig Triple Alliance 
seemed to be endangered. It gave confidence to our traders and 
security to oar trade. It planted tranquillity in our bosoms, and 
shed serenity upon our Stock Exchange investments. It even gave 
ns reasons for saving large sums »of money which otherwise would 
have been demanded for defensive purposes. The Triple Allianoe 
covered ns, sad we were glad to be so well sheltered. Is that a true 
statement or not? If so, can we be surprised that the Germans 
simmer in wrathfel disgust at what they call the unhandaomeness— 
but no, they do suit sail it that—of our standing ont of the Allianoe 
through thisk and tftn? No doubt we can say with truth that 
England did strengthen tote Allianoe. There is little likelihood that 
Italy would htve e&bered into it without a certain promise from 
Downing- Street, and obviously there is a great deal in that. But it 
never wffafiad the German sense of whit was due from England. 
The engagement to Italy ? What js it ? Something unavowed. 
Something entirely ansaactumed by Parliament. The promise of a 
Minister, subject to notice of withdrawal by the same Minister or 
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another; which is a rery differed!,thing from joining the Alliance, u 
Italy did, and bo potting its ntnlfljftj and the peace of Europe com¬ 
pletely out of doubt. So ran the complaint of what in sum was 
called (thin time we will act withhold the genuine Berlineae) cowardly 
adfiabtiewtS^ ' ■■■■■ 

This waa the feeling even when the Triple League wee atilt strong 
and while the Cteaaaana were comparatively comfortable. Bat time 
brought changes which made England’s rejection of alliance a yet 
more serions thing for them. Tear by year Buseia wait consolidating 
her strength, and meantime extending the shadow of her protection 
over France; while that country recreated an army, established her 
fortresses, filled her arsenals, and built up her formidable fleets. On 
the other hand ? On the other band, no corresponding increase of 
strength, moral or material. From time to time indeed, great additions 
were made to the German army, amidst bitter German reflections that 
a quadruple alliance would have reduced the need of them, Bnt 
Austria soon approached the end of her means of war preparation; 
while as for tho Italian kingdom, there was never any popular enthu¬ 
siasm for the Alliance in that country, and after a few years the 
financial strain of the engagement was grudged very deeply. Still, 
however, the triple combination held the field stoutly enough, and the 
more confidently because there was as yet no belief in a positive alliance 
between those other Powers. There was, indeed, total disbelief in any 
such outcome. Bnt it happened. Then the Germans, who had long 
been pining for an understanding with Bussia, gave way to alarm. 
Looking across the waters westward, they still saw England in an 
attitsde forbidding all hope of succour for the gasping League of 
Peace, and comprsfonded their situation. They must needs get into 
the good graces of France and Russia somehow—if by no other way, 
then hat in hand and throngh the gate of humiliation. And this 
necessary business they pushed cm without loss of time, Govern¬ 
ment and people burning with an animosity against England 
which may be unjust but is certainly not unaccountable. 

Not to wrong our neighbours, and not to wrong ourselves by 
shutting out a means of oomiug to sonnd conclusions, so much must 

• V rough tat strong end -irar rxpievion of this feeling may be found la the letter 
lit' A HoilMMlar,” in a roreiii, numour of the Jl*« : "Oar oblef grievance against 
England in t!;iu -lie ;• disloyal ■« Euro: e. Your statesmen can England, la the first 
plane, an Asiatic Fewer, hat yon cannot break away from your mooting! and drift 
with your two islands to the Indian Sea. Yon are a European Fowar, but all sense of 
European solidarity is wanting in yon. The exaggerated fashion in wbloh the Pre¬ 
sident of the rnitsd States showed his sense of responsibility as regards the main¬ 
tenance of peaoe and justice in America is more respectable than England’s very 
selfish policy of isolation. Yon like to enjoy the fruits of peaoe, but refuse all 
responsibility, and do not gnanmtee it by any alliance. You piayhead or tails in 
this tray—Head, and peaoe, I win! Utils, and War, I win! England has played a 
great and, in the main, a most useful- part in the world. Bnt her persistent land- 
grabbing and too frequent bullying of smaller nations, as well as her aforesaid policy 
of isolation, have well nigh destroyed the sympathy and respect with which she waa 
formerly regarded on the Continent.” 
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be mid as to the anti-English feeling which lately flamed oat in the 
Kaiser's country. Flamed oat, bMt not by any means to bum oat. 
It is a long-standing hatred, and, still existing, hat evidently zooeh 
to do with the question of alliances in its later aspects. For together 
with thf alarm which set in with therevelation of the Rmhe-French 
entente, it may have put the German Umpire already into the train of 
that partnership; in which ease, of course, there is an end of the 
matter. Useless to talk of alliances when isolation has ceased to he 
a matter of ehoioe. Or supposing choice still available, the declaration 
of this hostile feeling most harden the doubt inHany English minds 
aB to whether the German alliance is or ever was an eligible one. 
Assuming the question still open, that is the first point for debate; 
and for my own part I remain firm in the opinion that the German*- 
Austrian-Italian alliance is for England the only safeguard, exoept 
one that may be better: independence sufficiently armed to be 
maintainable against the world. 


Such an opinion as mine, on a subject like this, is of course worth 
nothing without the support of sound reasons. These can be supplied, 
I believe ; but the very beet are likely to fall flat before the convic¬ 
tion that the right policy for England is a policy of no alliances. 
This conviction was all bnt universal with us till the other day—it 
obtains very largely still; and yet how much of obvious fallacy is 
mixed op with it ! There is the assumption (sprang from the fasci¬ 
nation of a phrase, like many other mischievous semblances of truth) 
that alliances mast needs be “ entangling." If so, the whole course of 
English foreign policy, from the time of the Nonut Conquest down 
to the present century, must be a history of mrtesflpmsnta, especially 
when it is also a story of advancement and pride. Tha truth is that 
alliances may be good or bad, according to the way in which they are 
made and what they are made of: by nature, they are no more 
entangling than trade contracts. But. abstention from alliances, it is 
said, is “the traditional polioy of England"; and that would be a 
good though not a complete argument were it veracious. But In 
veracity it is wanting; and its correction supplies an argument tbs 
other way. That England should abstain from alliances passed into 
s principle at a time ^n this century when she was the most com¬ 
manding Power in the world—not before. Compare the European 
nations with England in the years just after Waterloo. Her 
military reputation was then et its highest. A mighty Sea- 
Power—and Trafalgar preoeded Captain Mahan in showing what lhat 
means—her fleets oould ride over all the ntviee of Europe in combined 
array. For such an England alliance? of provision are unnecessary ; 
they ootue at call; and in t haae affairs all that is unnec e ss ar y is best 
done without. But the privilege passes with the power. The England 
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otto-day most be judged not by its actual bat by its relative strength 
—in isolation as against combination; and when that is done, it 
appears that what was for a tune a sound principle of policy is now 
no-better than a dangerous superstition. A little more, and it will 
Uka tnotber shape, aad beoome a fatality. ' • 

In maintenance of this superstition another assumption is con¬ 
stantly advanced; which is, that the best way to have no enemies 
is to nuke no friends. So stated, it is a passable epigram of a 
certain kind, perhapj, but not one that holds good in international 
affairs. There it nPeatirely fallacious. Said Sir William Hareourt 
when be spoke for the late Administration in the House of Commons, 
“Toally themselves with any group of Powers hi Europe or else¬ 
where is not the policy of the Government, nor was it the policy 
Of riie preceding Government. The policy of this country is to act 
on friendly terms with all Powers in Europe and America alike.” 
It can be no mistake, I suppose, that the main motive of this policy 
is a calculation that if we act on friendly terms with all Powers in 
Europe and America alike, all Powers in Europe and America will 
give their friendship to us. So it should be, certainly; but long 
experience that it is not so is now confirmed by demonstration to 
excess. 

We should mark another obviously fallacious assumption (it peeps 
out from the few words quoted above) which props the policy of no 
alliances. It seems to be fancied that “ alliance ” is a synonym of 
“ hostility ” j that hostility is always implied in such compacts, or 
may always be inferred from them. As a matter of course, however, 
ailia&eeB may be jantirely without hostile intention or effect. They 
are so which anBpnrely defensive—truly designed to stave off war, 
which is believed to be one of the best means of preventing it 
altogether. Of such a character was the Triple Alliance; and on that 
account—no other—it was heartily approved by Englishmen of all 
parties. When an Englishman talks of alliances for his own country 
he always means alliance of this kind—alliance for peace and its 
blessings; and after what has been seen of the working of such a 
partnership over a long period, it cannot be maintained that peace 
leagues are useless for their purpose. It is dear that they may be 
thoroughly effective for an object more predonq to England, perhaps, 
than to any other natkm on the face of the earth. * 

And this consideration also I would suggest as 'much to the point. 
An alliance defensive of the peace of two or three nations is no more 
a Adoration or even a means of hostility than the defensive domi¬ 
nantfleets of one nation would be. And yet, after what has happened 
lately, we are all pretty well agreed, I take it, that isolation cannot 
be enjoyed without a navy strong enough, and manifestly strong 
enough, to sink the fleets, and destroy the ocmmerOo of the three 
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-greatest nations in continental Europe. Bet, plainly, in a navy of 
that magnitude there will be quite as such of “ latent hostility ” as 
could be argued from membership of a defensive alliance. And of* 
that magnitude at leastit must be; for it h hard to aee how, in 
certaig circumstances freely discussed of late, the Italian kingdom 
could maintain a position of friendly neutrality favourable to our¬ 
selves For another and most important thing, I remain firmly 
persuaded that a combination of .Russia, France and Germany for 
operations in jthe Far Bast could press the ships and harbours of 
Japin into their service; her artificers alsd, of course.* In a 
coalition of that weight there is a vast fund of quiet coercive force-— 
enhanced in this case by the use to which Russia could pot the 
enmity of China to Japan. That the rising naval Power in the Far 
East can never be an ally of ours is settled when we say that we 
will have no alliances at all. 

But supposing the oountry convinced by these and similar reflections 
that the policy of no alliances should be reconsidered, dispute would 
immediately arise—indeed, has already arisen—over the right choice of 
allies. So far, the discussion has gone upon an unquestioning 
asumption that we can choose where we will; we think the matter 
over, announce our decision, and the arrangement is complete. The 
matter is not so simple. For the fact that other European Powers 
habitually form alliances of provision puts the oountry which prefers 
to do without them to this disadvantage. Trusting to pick up* a 
friend or two in any great and sudden emergency, such as we saw the 
black shadow of a few weeks ago, the outsider,-may find when need 
presses hardest that all the more potent friflKahips me already 
engaged. The possibility of this mischance is never mentioned when 
the nO-aUianoe policy is defended; and yet, is it so very unlikely to 
happen ? Certainly, it is no &nlt of the German Government, nor 
to the joy of Franoo and Russia, if England iB not in that position 
to-day; and no one who happens to be unacquainted with the inmost 
secrets of ail the Cabinets can be * snre that she isn’t. Assuming, 
however, that there is still no difficulty about reviving and joining 
the Triple Alliance, I see many good reasons in favour of that Course, 
if isolation is to be gone with. 

For inasmuch as that partnership survives, its one grand object 
is tlm maintenance of peace—peace on the existing bans of affaire; 
and fo those seven words is expressed every need, aim, hope, desire, of 
British policy. That object secured, all that we can ask of fortune 
is guaranteed.: If I exaggerate in saving so, a little reflection will 
expose the error; but if not, here *e a purpose which we aan hardly 

* 8m article, 11 the Wilful Isolation of England," In the OoHTBxroBiBX Review 
for Jana 1895. ' w 
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go too far out of oar way to make good. Some inconvenience might 
bo borse for it. The unusual might be faced for it. Even more 
might beventured to secure an advantage so oansmtHnate. Bat 
mold it be saonred P Coaid it be scoured by accepting the suae 
responsibilities which little Italy undertook, and, except financially 
(where we should sot be tooled), is none the worse for P It would 
be hand to show ■ possibility of doubting it. Bemember, first, that 
this is a peace league; absolutely non-aggressive (as the other com¬ 
bination is not) by plain statement of the terms ofctbe contract. 
Therefore the allianoe is without adventure, which might be wearing 
and weakening; and its strength for the purpose of all oonoemed'— 
maintenance of peace on the basis of the status quo —would be this : 
the strength of England’s navy, pluB the Italian, German, and 
Austrian ships, plus the use for all these fleets of the ports and har¬ 
bours of the four nations; and therewith the might of three great 
anniee, including the strongest in the world, according to informed 
belief. And that is not all; for a peace league of this magnitude 
would surely draw to it the smaller European States (than which 
none are mare enamoured of the status quo) by gravitation and sym¬ 
pathy alike. Who ean doubt that such an alliance could command 
peace absolutely, without the firing of a shot or even the explosion of 
a threatening word ? And looking to the actual experience of a far 
weaker peace league over many years, what reason is there for fear¬ 
ing that England would suffer more inoonvenience through going 
frankly into such a combination than fay hanging half in and 
half oat, to the disgust of some nations, the suspicion of others, the 
derision of all, and danger to the one great object of her desires: 
peace on the existftg basis of affairs ? 

For example; should we have been harassed by so many diffi¬ 
culties with Germany in colonial matters had England joined the 
Triple Alliance when it wae formed ? Germany with us instead 
of against ns, wonld not our defeat in the Far East have been 
avoided, and would there hare been Bny likelihood then that 
Japan would be forced into a combination hostile to England ? The 
history of our recent action at the Porte; would it not have been 
somewhat different in the outcome ? And the Boer trouble*, and 
that blazing Imperial telegram, and the rest of it? Possibly, however, 
it may be said,to the contrary, that with England a full partner in the 
German-ItaHan allianoe, the rivalry of France and Buisia would be 
more bitter and more keen. But, as for that, there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that it would malm the slightest difference. 
The rivalry of both with England is never below its opportunities, 
and is' always exerted to the last limit of prudence. (For which 
I do not blame them in the least) 

One objection to the course we ere constiericg—without forgetting, 
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however, that it is not the only nor perhaps the better one—has 
great might. It is the general fear of “ entanglement," condensed 
into a particular dread of bung dragged at the heels of a rusi 
Bismanckian load of Government or plunged into remediless trouble 
bya% over-youthful Emperor. And there is no denying tbffcthis is 
a grave consideration. Neither the great Chancellors nor the alpabed 
demigods of the German Empire have snoeeeded in oenvincang tire 
world tiiat it Is safe to have much to do with them. Emm the; time 
when he waa Crown Prince till to-day, only one opinion of the German 
Emperor was ever tenable, and tiiat is the opinion which at last) and 
after delays that have no reasonable or creditable explanation, all 
England has been converted to. His &nlts are foibles, no doubt; 
but in him they are foibles of such magnitude and effect that they 
suggest the monstrous and stamp him as quits incalculable. But— 
incalculable! In very exalted persons that may be a serious thing; 
and even those who admired the Emperor most would confess that no 
one could be sure of what he would Bay or do next Therefore, 
that it should be thought prudent to keep dear of his ropes is, of 
course, entirely comprehensible. Not even tbe most venturesome of 
English politicians would counsel any other course with him, were the 
German Emperor as mnch master of Germany u the Gear is master 
of all things Russian. 

But though there is a very common notion to the contrary, that is 
not the case; and that it iB not so has a strong bearing on the 
question in hand. Germany is not all Prussia. William the Second 
is German Emperor, not Emperor of Germany. There ate other 
States and other sovereign princes in the Empire—kings even. 
Thoroughly loyal to the Empire, resolnte to maintain it as a matter of 
safety as well as of pride, and naturally most unwilling to recognise 
any point of weakness in it or any cause of discontent, these various 
peoples and'princes have a judgment of their own and a right to make 
it felt. For manifest reasons, the disposition to take np this right is 
gaining strength. If it was ever imagined that the young Emperor 
was a veritable Frederick the Great, to whose will and word the 
fortunes of the Empire oould be safety : abandoned, the fancy has been 
destroyed■; and, to put the matter shortly, the reigning Hohensollem 
is under restraints, yiaible and invisible, strong enough to. promt any 
wanton wfodri&g of an arrangement so enormously beaefidalto the 
German Empufe as the Quadruple Alliance would be. Nobody in this 
island dreams of an understanding that would not leave Great Britain 
at full liberty to retire foam it at the first dear sign of adventurous 
flightiness, or any trifling with the sole*obj«ot of tbs alliance r peace 
<m the foot of affairs as thsy stand,* That eaad&ticm would be known 
to, and for thrir erin sdfes would be backed by, «ll the smaller 
Genua States, and even by all the oommon sense in the Prussian 
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kingdom. With equal certainty, and for the game reason, it would 
be hacked by the other two members of the partnership—-Auetria 
and Italy; and when that is said a very important ooosequeaoe 
swims into full view. 

In the Triple Alliance, when taken at its best, Germany is thread, 
Austrar nearly helpless, Italy troubled by a preponderance that cannot 
be counted on for steadiness. And the common idea amongst 
Englishmen who aresby of the aHianoe evidently is that these con¬ 
dition* would remain after we entered into it—England being on 
much the same footing that Italy is condemned to. But that is a 
mistake. The addition of England to the alliance wo^ld change a 
good deal in it 5 not arbitrarily, but by the mere operation of some¬ 
thing like dynamic force. A loyal and reasonable Austria would be 
no longer helpless. Italy would cast off all her uncertainties—in a 
moment, as in the twinkling of an eye. What Italy was relieved 
from .could have no existence for England. Political equanimity, of 
whichffbe smaller German States also know the need, would be added 
to the Complete invincibility conferred by England's fleets. In 
every respect, without and within, the alliance would be more truly and 
perfectly a League of Peace. For, incidentally, the overlordship 
which has been a little too preponderant, erratic, incalculable, would 
shed its faults. In short, England would stand on equal terms with 
Germany at the head of this commanding alliance—perhaps a step in 
advance. In that foremost position, and on behalf of self and partners, 
she would see to the proper limitation of overlordsbip in an agreement 
for mutual peace and comfort; and, further, that ita simple purposes 
were never overstepped. 

But now we come to a check. Whether an arrangement ^with 
such consequences would be quite agreeable to the German Emperor, 
were any other in view, is very doubtful indeed. By natural prefer¬ 
ence as well as calculation, he has always hankered far a Russian 
alliance, and he would even have made it practically exclusive. He 
came to the throne with full-blown ideas of ruling the world by a 
simple association of two—himself and the Czar. Though rejected 
and chastened, those ideas have never been quite abandoned ; and at 
the beginning of this article we touched upon the reasons which now 
add a sort of desperation to the hope of being admitted to a working 
agreement with Banna and France. We know that he makes bide 
for it, and can name them. We know, too, that the German people, 
wrethfully disappointed of that alliance with England which would 
have made all snug against any other combination, have long been 
nervously anxious for a Russian arrangement. And there is no 
visible certainty, at the preaenttime of writing, that the arrangement 
cannot be managed. The probability of things suggested years ago 
that it would be managed in due course; that is to say, when expert- 
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enoe of the Busaisn “ Waiting game “ had obliged Germany to take a 
humbler tone in alliance proposals. That time seems to have come. 
It is said, I know, that toe French grudge against Germany is still 
so deep that the new Triple Allianoe is impossible; but this is an 
affajfin which not France but another has toe mastw-woid^, If the 
Bussian Government looked favourably npon toe admissHM^od Ger¬ 
many to partnership—and at least it must desire the dzSTUptionof the 
Triple Alliance—France would haw to rearrange her ideas. Beaidae, 
much depends upon toe scope of any proposed understanding. Ita*E%!it 
be of immense importance without involving French sensibilitias or 
tonehing anything in these latitudes. Beoent events hare vastly 
enlarged toe area of European interests and ambitions mtf of Europe, 
which is exaotly what concerns English statesmanship most deeply; 
and it is a matter of fact that Germany, Bussia, and France have 
already worked together to great effeot in toe Farther East ; in toe 
nearer too, perhaps. Apart, then, from the outbreak of : popular 
passion, German and English, which ensued upon the puUtfktion of 
the Emperor’s telegram to President Kroger, there are gootP reasons 
for doubting whether the German alliance is not olosed to ns at last. 
However much we desired to re-establish the Triple Alliance, and 
make a fourth in it, there is no certainty that it could be done. 

Yet on a supposition that it is still possible to do so, or may be 
presently, I think 1 have shown in the preceding paragraphs tost a 
great deal may be said for taking that way out of a hazardous 
position of isolation. Every undertaking, from schemes of national 
defence to the prosecution of an omnibus journey, has its own risks, 
and of course they must be compared with the importance of the 
end in view. There is usually^ some risk in engagements with 
foreign Powers; but considering the Qusdrnple Alliance as a might- 
have-been, or possibly a may-be, I do not understand how it can be 
doubted that for ease of construction, benignity of purpose, fulness of 
strength, freedom in working, comparative absence of cross-chances of 
dispute, tots alliance is the best that could be chosen if all choice were 
open to ns. The United States must be left out of account, because it 1 b 
not to be expected' that that nation will make fighting alliances 
without need of them. 

■ \ ■ ■ s 

Buttadbther and a very different opinion on the choice of alliances 
has been pressed with great vigour since the .German Emperor’s 
telegram and various other signs and tokens demonstrated England’s 
friendfeeaness and wane. Upon these unexpected revelations a cry 
for an understanding with France and*Russia arose, Some were for 
an agreement with France alone,.apparently; tome for a Bussian 
■entente; others for' an allianoe of England, France, and Bussia, Of 
tiro many remarkable assumptions included in these ifemavnfc, one has 
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Wnalready noticed. It was taken for granted, seemingly, that if' 
theBritiah Government determined an selecting France as anally, 
that country wonid drop whatever engagements she had madeelse- 
where and negotiate with ns atonoe. If, on the ofcherhand.the 
handkerchief were thrown to Brown, the Caw would give ordety for 
whatever reconstruction of policy the new nnion might require. In 
particular-—there was no dream that there could he any difficulty 
about this—he wonid immediately reverse his coarse of action at 
the’Forte, and begin to destroy where he had planned to protect ; 
intending long consequences, no donbt. Even at a moment when toe 
whole world was ringing with complaints of British egotism and 
British arr^ance, these assumptions were paraded, with no sus¬ 
picion of their true character. ' 

Unfortunate in that way, they were wrong-headed altogether. 
The terms upon which France conld be detached from toe Russian 
understanding are almost inconceivable. We are not talking now, 
he ffljptiiii.iliuiud, of the “ cultivation of friendly feeling,” for, to toe 
beet of Our knowledge and ability, that is a constant British endeavour 
though entirely unsuccessful: we are talking of agreement and 
alliance like that which is known to bind three European Powers, aud 
is believed to bind two others. In this sense of the word, then, the 
conditions of an Anglo-French alliance wonid barely endure formula¬ 
tion. In saying that, I do not oonfine my thought to Egypt Egypt 
would have to be given up as a preliminary, a bribe to negotiation. 
It would be gone before we began to consider the real price of the 
alliance, which would of course include an undertaking to make good 
whatever France might hope from other arrangements, and protection 
from whatever penalties might threaten as a consequence of breaking 
them. Afterwards, and probably before long, we should have to face 
the incompatibilities which make an enduring Anglo-French alliance 
hopeless. It is hardly to be thought of, and the less because there 
is no likelihood that the French would listen candidly to such a project. 

The proposal of an Anglo-Rusedan alliance is extinguished by 
similar difficulties. There should be give and take in all such arrange¬ 
ments. In this one we we to give at once a great deal that Russia 
is preparing to take, plus some other things that we cannot prevent her 
taking, on condition of receiving a written promise ^fhat she will abstain 
from taking more. That is no burlesque, but an accurate statement 
of the only conditions of alliance with Russia that have yet been 
hesid of and the best that we could dfeain. It would, in fact, be 
no alliance, bnt purchase of a promise of peace. Of substantial 
advantage in return for whift we surrendered no mention is ever 
made; and neither is it explained why Bums, with mil and 
sufficient alliances at command, should promise to trim no mere 
than a part of what she is incessantly working to obtain. Russia 
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h bent upon fulfilling a grand scheme of predominance in the world 
which baa already gone far toward luooees. She has her own 
methods of working to her ends, and engagements Ske those that are 
contemplated in an Anglo-Russian affiance, if made to he kept, 
weald only embarrass them. 

This is best seen when the aforesaid methods are understood. 
They exactly resemble tire operations of an engineer who has a vast 
mess of rook to blast away. Here he makes a boring, fills it with a 
cartridge, and leaves it to make other borings which are treetod ia 
the same manner. There may be occasional small explosions as s 
means of carrying on the process, bnt no others are intended till all’s 
ready for the grand electric shook. So with the Russian scheme of 
domination. The larger borings here and there which her engineers 
employ themselves upon so skilfully are to wait; as those in the 
Turkish Empire, the perfectly complete system in Persia, and else¬ 
where some others less forward that need not be named. Forthis 
business it would be strange to choose an lingli*'-: a'linnet* (i;u!es*for fun 
and dupery), while others fully efficient and more to the purpose may be 
taken or left. 

Nearly all that is said above applies to the suggestion for an 
English-Busman-French alliance; the conclusion being that were it 
desirable for England it would not be granted, and that if it were 
granted it would work to her disadvantage. We are not wanted in 
the new enterprises ont of Europe, but only wanted out of the way. 
I wonder whether the eager spirits who press for this alliance reflect 
that, as to the whole round of foreign affairs, it would place England 
in exactly the position which her representative held in the late 
diplomacies at Constantinople!—Franoe on one side of him, Russia 
on the other, but imperfectly agreeing to give him support: agree¬ 
ment rather the other way, it appears. I wonder, too, whether it is 
considered that an affiance of so uneasy a description would not absolve 
us from the need of greatly increased armaments ? Or that ibis is a 
distinctly aggressive alliance, not directed to the maintenance of 
peace on the footing of the status quo f Or (but this may be thought 
a light matter) that ft would be rather base to turn upon the mem- 
ben of the Triple League after sheltering ourselves for years under 
its protection ? But these are questions that may be asked and 
answered #t eaee. * About the most unlikely thing in all political 
speculation is an Eagliah-French-Russian alliance. 

It appear*, then, that an alternative means of safety width was 
still at par disposal a little while ago is to longer available ; unavail¬ 
able for a time at any rate. Bejpg lost, ita advantages may be 
denied by those who neglected them when they might have been 
fully possessed; and yet no one oan worthily belittle the valae of 
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alliances who, like the rest of the British population, rejoiced in the 
seearitywhich the Triple League of Peace afforded ao long. However, 
theire it still the other alternative—armament; and it will do, and do 
well ; hut only on condition of being employed promptly, unsparingly, 
magnificently, and with no Ming back into “cold fits” should the 
menace of interference be Withdrawn for a month or two. The^trne 
truth as to England’s position amongst ‘‘surrounding nations” has 
been plainly revealed, within a few weeks of time, from all the fear 
quarters of the earth: from Constantinople, from Washington, from 
Berlin, from the Transvaal, with minor exhibitions in a dozen places. 
The veil staff fall again, but behind it nothing will be altered that 1 b 
not changed from England by a right display of wisdom, watchful¬ 
ness, courage, might Caution, of course; but the soldier’s caution 
more than any other variety. For, call it what we may, the only 
alternative which a policy of isolation leaves to ub is the fighting 
alternative; and the one way of keeping out of actual warfare, or of 
wanting off combinations to squeeze, is armament on the vast for¬ 
bidding scale, 

Frederick Greenwood. 

Postscript. —At the moment when this sheet goes to press it is 
reported that the Russian Government has concluded an alliance with 
the Sultan. What truth there may be in this report will be known 
before the February number of the Contemporary Review is pub¬ 
lished; bat that it is true seems to me probable in the highest 
degree. Indeed, writing several .weeks ago on “ The Russian 
Patronage of Turkey,” I spoke of such an alliance as entirely to be 
expected. Its importance, of course, could hardly be exaggerated; 
and the bearing it has upon England’s isolation and the question of 
alliances is very distinctly obvious. 
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T WENTY-FIVE years is bat a span in the life of a nation, bat it 
has wrought a great change in German thought mid character, 
I was in Germany at the time of the great war, and I am now in 
Germany again twenty-fire years after it, so that I am in a position 
to draw comparisons. I well remember the phases of emotion through 
which the nation passed as it received die news of victory after 
victory, each more colossal than the last. There was, first, sheer, 
helpless incredulity-—the details were too gigantic for belief. Then 
followed a sort of dumb stupefaction when the news was confirmed. 
To this succeeded a feeling strangely oompounded of awe and exalta¬ 
tion. The joy and pride of victory were great, but mingled with them 
was the sense of awe that snch things were possible—that la Grande 
Nation could be so utterly overthrown. For, np to the time of the 
great war, the Germans in general still regarded the French as their 
superiors. It was carious to notice how die French officers were 
treated on their arrival in Germany by their captors. Nothing Could 
be more deferential, or even obsequious. And this was dne, not so 
much to the ohiralross feeling of consideration for a vanquished foe 
—though, no doubt, there was also something of this foeliBg—as to 
the inherited consciousness that the French were actually their supe¬ 
riors in everything except the art of war. I happened to be in 
Lei prig at the time when a large proportion of the Imperial Guard 
arrived there as prisoners from Meta. The common sobers fared 
badly enough—tha hospitality of German} was really strained to the 
uttermost by the colossal number of tpe captives. Huts surrounded 
by a high wooden palisade were hastily extemporised at die outskirts 
of die town, and hen the French soldiers spent the bitterly cold 
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winter in a state of tie greatest misery and privation. Tie food 
allowed them was altogether insufficient, and the charitable citieens 
Med to feed them, like monkeys, with scraps of bread and sausage 
poked between, the bars of their cage. It was a pitiful spectacle, 
which merely to contemplate was a degradation. :■ v 

But it waa very different with the French officers. They were released 
on parole, and it is not too much to say that they took possession' Of 
Leipiig. The wealthier inhabitants vied with one another in ahoWer- 
ing attentions upon them, and these attentions were accepted by the 
French officers as simply their due, or, even a little less, Fromfirst 
to last they assumed and maintained an air Of easy and patronising 
superiority over the nation that had conquered them. They hiredone 
of the theatres, and gave entertainments, which were largely attended 
by the fashionable world. They even rented a portion of a lake fer 
their exclusive use in skating, marked it off with a rope, and pat up 
a notioe, “ No Germans admitted.” This was a little too much even 
for their admirers; one Sunday afternoon there wag an unseemly 
ecuffle; the rope was torn down, and, in a bloodless battle, the 
Germans p o ssessed ^themselves of the enclosure. 

I mention these details because they enable one the better to judge 
of the completeness of the change that has taken place sines then. 
Twenty-five years have passed; a new generation has grown up, 
trained in the tradition of national greatness, and every middle-aged 
or youthful German now honestly ^believes that Germany has not only, 
no superior, but no eqnal. In itself this exalted patriotism is, at the* 
worst, bnt an amiable weakness, but unfortunately it is liable to 
manifest itself in ways sometimes grotesque, sometimes disagreeable. 
Thus it is surely a perversion of patriotism to seek, as Germans now¬ 
adays do, to exclude all foreign words from their language. No 
doubt, there are two sides to this question. The one is the practical, 
the other the purely literary side. No one with the instinct of 
literature would wish to Bee his native language flooded with un- 
necessary words from foreign tongues. The written language should 
be kept reasonably, though not pedantically, pure. Even in cosmo¬ 
politan England a novel copiously interlarded with scrape of Ffefieh 
is a recognised abomination. But the case is different when we come 
to the language of commerce and of conversation. For facility of 
human intercourse it is a distinct gain to have its many of what may 
be otiled world-weeds as possible—that is, words the meaning.,of 
wtrfck is universally understood. Trne, Volaplik is already deadb and 
we are still a long way from a universal language. But.evety tage 
humanitarian and philanthropist looks forward to a time when, for 
purposes of international intercourse, there shall be one iaognage. astd 
one currency. Mean while, any approach, however slight,to this desired 
consummation is a distinct convenience. It wouldbe an advantage 
to have til over the world toe eapie word for ticket, for railway, 
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Isr poet office, and sofortb. And eomethiag of Uu* sort, however 
rudimentary, did actually exist on the Continent Wore the German 
Empire arose, and, in iianewly awakened self*«oa*cio«saesSj did its 
best to blot it oat. Is those' days, for example, the word always need 
in Germany for ticket was “ Billet,” ; ad every ednoated man in Europe 
undeittood it Now the word is “ Fahrkarte,” a word understood 
ohly by Germans and German scholars. It is a sorry perversion of 
patriotism thus to complicate the intercourse between nations. Nor 
has the effort even the merit of success. “ Billet” is rejeoteff es 
being French, bat what of the seoond syllable of the word that has 
bent substituted for it ? No doubt, u charts ” is Latin, but it is 
equally certain that it has reached Germany through the French 
“ carte.” This is bnt one instance out of many. Germany, however 
fuixions to be free from obligation to other countries, must still borrow 
many words from her hereditary foe. 

Again, before the war, it seemed possible that the Germans would 
give Up their crabbed letters, and take to those in use amongst 
- most other oivilieed nations. A great step in the right directum hed 
already been taken, inasmuch as scientific books were printed in 
Homan characters. Now there is but little chance of farther pro¬ 
gress in this direction. The old letters have become the symbol 
of' patriotism, and no one now talks of discarding them. Thus 
another barrier between nations is sedulously preserved. 

A more Bfltaral and justifiable phase of patriotism was that dis¬ 
played during the recent Sedan commemorations. None the less, . 
they brought into unpleasant prominence the least amiable features of 
the modern German character. The North-German is, as a rale, 
sturdy, honest, and conscientious in a high degree. Bnt, even when 
not excited, he does not greatly cultivate the maviter in modo. His 
“ yee ” end his “nay’’have a sheeraess and sharpness that are a 
little startling to the smooth-tongued foreigner. But when to this 
natural aggressiveness of speeoh there is added the lofty and undis¬ 
guised contempt for aliens which is engendered by the memory of 
astoOnding victories, the German is, for the nonce, the reverse of 
amiable. Soring the Sedan-Feier the ooe dominant thought, which 
found expression in every word and tone and gesture, was: 

“ Deutschland, Deutschland, liber Alles, 

• Gber Alice in der Welt.” 

that is: Germany first—the other nations nowhere. k 

No doobt something of this feeling is to be fonnd amongst other 
peoples. The Frenchman has certainly a complacent belief in his own 
pre-eminence. And as eertainly it liesfertent at the bade of British 
thought But nowhere is it so aggressively displayed as ia Germany. 
It lathere a positive cult It is encouraged by the authorities; it is 
fettered in the schools ; perhaps some day it will form a subject far 
examination. ■ 

■ tWe.WP*. 4;^. ^ A ■' : : / ' '. 
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Yet it might be wiser to study the gentle art of forgetful n ess to 
cease to reopen bo widely the old wounds—above all, to take great- 
ness a little more quietly. At present the sense of. national 
superiority is stall somewhat of a novelty to the German race, so long 
, divided amongst themselves. The dawning realisation that they, too, 
^wsre atlari a great and united nation—-that the dream of their poets 
and the aepiration of their patriots had come to be an actual fact—-this 
Sent them wild with exaltation at the time of the great war. They 
have thoroughly realised it now—almost too thoroughly. Sat they 
have not yet grown quite accustomed to it, or they would not be so 
touchy and irritable as they are. Their greatness is stall something 
of a new garment which, on account of its newness, they are a 
little over-anxious not to see sullied even by a speck. There has 
been a notable example of this quite recently. Nothing could be at 
once more amazing mid amusing to an Englishman them the ferment 
into which the whole 'German press was thrown by an article in the 
Standard on the German Emperor, followed by one in the Daily 
Hint*. Had similar articles concerning the Queen appeared in a 
Herman newspaper not a solitary Englishman would have turned a 
hair. But all Germany was in a fever of excitement because it had 
been suggested that the Kaiser might have chosen a more suitable 
locality than British waters for a speech calculated to wound the sus¬ 
ceptibilities of one of Great Britain’s allies. It was actually said in 
more Gian erne German paper that the whole German nafton had been 
insulted in the person of the Emperor. The Emperor himself knew 
better, and preserved a judicious silence respecting the incident. 

Such ebullitions of feeling are' no doubt due to the virgin sensi¬ 
tiveness appropriate to youth. In another twenty-five or fifty years 
the German nation, with a deeper and more settled consciousness of 
...her own dignify, will cease to fall, on such slight provocation, into 
political hysterics. 

In tins particular cbbb something, too, must be attributed to the 
nnpppularity of England in Germany. England is just now, with 
respeet to Germany, in the position of the man who dare not-even 
look over the hedge whilst another may with impunity steal the 
horse. Thorn is only one other nation—Kussia—so cordially detested. 
As to Franoe, the feeling of the Germans towards her is by nomeaas 
hitter. She does not cross their path; the interests of the. two 
nations, a though ‘vitally opposed, do not dash in the ordinary course 
of politics. - Besides, Franoe u .a source of pride to.: the Gomans 
rinse they have beaten her so thoroughly. The greater Franoe proves 
herself to be, the greater thst triumph of the nation that has conquered 
her- It is like the pride of the oock of the sehool as he paints to ids 
vanquished adversary: “ See wkat a big fellow he is, yet I fished 

It k vary different with respect to England- Every German 
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Relieves the English to be at once a grasping and a hypocritical 
people. The newspapers still grumble £rom ttme to time over the 
cession of Heligoland and declare that England- had much the test 
of that bargain. According to them, she managea to get the best 
•Of every, bargain made -with Germany, and does all in her power to 
thwart German enterprise everywhere, especially in Africa. Hence 
the delight with which the Kaiser’s memorable telegram to President 
Krttger waa bailed at first in the Fatherland. 

Then, too, Germany has never conquered England, so that she 
Cannot assume quite the same air of superiority to her which she 
•can towards Franoe. Of course, the Prussians won the battle of 
Waterloo and in that way proved their superiority to the English, 
but that is not quite the same thing aa gaining a victory over them. 
It is a pity that one of two nations which are in a way brothers, and 
ought to fee friendly rivals, should have such a feeling towards the 
other; but the fact cannot be disputed. Individual Englishmen may 
be liked and even loved, but the English as a nation are hated. 
So far as I can judge, there is not much of this feeling in Engl an d 
towards the Germans. There, may be a little grumbling sometimes 
that Germans should Bnpplant our clerks and undersell our merchants, 
but in the main the Germans are liked and admired, and their litera¬ 
ture is eagerly studied by Englishmen. 

In Germany I have frequently heard it mentioned as a grievance 
that the Kaiser should be so fond of England as he is. He is even 
supposed to allow himself to be swayed to some extent in politics by 
the advice of his English relations. But it must be allowed that 
the signs of English influence are not too obvious in the actions of the 
Sovereign who assumes in the nineteenth centmy the attitude as 
regards kingly rights of Louis XIV. And assuredly of late he has 
•dime his test to convince the world that no ties of blood or friend¬ 
ship would could) for much when notoriety was to he achieved or 
popularity augmented by a hostile intervention in the affairs of a 
-friendly nation. 

I pass on to a subject which has been strongly forced upon 
my notice in the Germany of to-day. It seems to me that there 
-is'even less personal liberty now than formerly. Certainly the 
prosecutions for the so-called crime of Majestots-beleidigung (Use- 
majcstd) tag more numerous and the sentences more severe. More¬ 
over peccant editors are now heated in many respects tikis ordinary 
•felons* As a well-known German newspaper has said, it has now 
-come to this—that any adverse criticism of the Kaiser's vtteranoes is 
* penal offence. Praise or silence—the* are the ahenugivaa. And 

* Instead of befog allowed out on bail, as was formerly the anatom, they are now 
leapt in oonfinemeat entil the trial; At the trial they an brought «p in prison dmee, 
with aHppera open at the had (aa a precaution against escape), and with, a metal 
number on the br east. That ia, they are foroed to figure as criminals before any 
crime (ma il San (Jarman asaas of the word) has been proved against them. 
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yet never perhaps wm there a monarch whose speeches more fondly 
challenged criticism. Bat they ere seared, To oomment on them 
in words that raise even a suspicion of disapproval is sufficient to 
(tlfoMgn the writer or speaker to gaol’for at least three months, more 
probably ax, possibly twelve. Nay, astounding as it may appear.it 
lit none the lees a fact that lite-majesU may be committed by laying 
nothing! In October last, the Cologne Gazette had an aooount of 
a man—a German who had been in America—who was unfortunate 
enough to offend in this way. He was at a cafe with some com¬ 
panions and they fell to dismissing the comparative merits Of the 
German and American constitutions. Of course, the man who had 
been in America was in favonr of the American constitntion. He 
waxed eloqnent on the subject, and went on to Bay: “ As for the 
Kaiser ”—-then, suddenly realising the dangers that beset that word, 
he stopped short. But he had already said too much. He had been 
overheard by some one who denounced him to the police. They 
arrested him and he was ultimately sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. It was not asserted by the prosecution that he had 
said anything against the Kaiser; he was condemned on the foots 
as I have stated them. It was assumed that, if he had finished the 
sentence, it would have contained an insult to his Majesty, and this 
was enough. 

A later example is, if possible, more astounding still. An 
upholsterer in Danzig was asked at a restaurant to estimate the 
value of a plaster bust of the Empress, and said it was worth only a 
shilling. For this he was tried. At the trial the bust was’produced, 
and being found to be of very inferior quality, the man was acquitted. 
But that he could have been tried at all on such a charge is sig¬ 
nificant enough. 

Such caseB are ludicrous except for the victims. But occasionally 
the over-sensitive loyalty of the Germans leads to resultB still mens • 
absurd. Thus at Bonn last summer a party of friends were chatting 
at a restaurant, when one of them said : “ What a fool that Kaiser is! ” 
The audacious words were not allowed to pass unavenged. A polioe- 
tnan was at once called in by an eavesdropper and the cniprit given 
into custody. Then it came out that he had merely been referring 
to an acquaintance of the name of Kaiser (a not unoamnum name in 
-Germany). Even then he was taken to the g&liee-statign, and had 
some difficulty in obtaining his release. 

To an Englishman, trained in robuster traditions, there tir'sinne- 
thing petty in this extreme sensitiveness to criticism. It Cftsa&S;-i>e 
doubted t%t the Kaiser, utftfi his developed faculty of omniscience, 
knows very well that these prosecutions take place, >■ and sanctions 
them. They do much to diminish his personal popularity, which, 
nevertheless, is still very great. The explanation is probably to be 
found rather ia his position than in his personal qoalitiea,T5fo Kaiser 
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means much more to ike Germans than any ordinary sovereign does to 
his people. For tie Kaiser is sot only Kaiser, he is the centre and 
symbol of. radal unity. If there were no Kaiser, Germany would lose 
he* proud position among the nations and become once more > mere 
qpngsriea of separate states. Therefore, toe Emperor represents toe 
national greatness in a way and degree qnite unusual among mon- 
arohs. His subjeots 'laugh at him a little, especially at his speeches 
to recruits, but, on toe whole, their feeling towards him is one of 
admiration. They consider that he represents them worthily before 
tosTworld. No doubt his restlessness and impulsiveness sometimes 
make them a little nervous. There is a caricature of him (not, of 
ponrse, publicly exhibited—that would be too dangerous) which 
pokes a little harmless fun at his eagerness to be always cm the move 
and to change his destination as often and rapidly as possible, fie is 
represented as potting his head out of the window of a railway 
carriage and asking in breathless haste: “ Wie writ rind wir ?” (How 
far have we got ?) To get as far as posable in a given time seems 
sometimes to be the chief object of his ambition. Last year he spent 
considerably more than mx months in travel of some kind. 

But this is a digression. I have mentioned the increased frequency 
of prosecutions for Majediita-beleidiffung as one proof of the smaS 
measure of personal freedom enjoyed by toe Germans under the 
Umpire. Another true story may serve to show how rudiinentary is 
as yet the very conception of liberty amongst our opiums. Every 
year, after the military manoeuvres, it is the custom, for officers 
appointed for the purpose to go round and pay the farmers whose 
ground has been injured certain sums by way of compensation. Two 
Such officers, in the course of their round, proceeded to a farm and 
found the farmer ploughing in a field. They called to him to come 
to them. He declined, saying that he could not leave his horses. 
.For this he was criminally charged. It was allowed that he had Baid 
nothing offensive; but the officers maintained that his tone and 
manner were insulting, and demanded his exemplary punishment. It 
is only right to add that toe Court of First Instance decided against 
them. Bat they were so certain of the justice of their cause that 
, they at onoe carried the case into a higher court. How it ended I 
vdo hot know. The fact that such a charge could be brought at all is 
a sufficfetA illustration of what is understood by toe freedom of the 
subject in modem Germany. 

It, is the same in everything. There ia little possibility of inde- 
peqdeaoe in speech or action. The poljpe are always at your dibow; 
and woe to yon if you $o not carry out their inj unctions % the letter. 
There has lately hota a striking illustration of the power of the police 
in Vienna, and certainly their power is not leas in. the German Empire. 
In both oasaa' they are protected almost, beyond the possibility of con¬ 
viction by the so-osHed IXenst~Bid, or Serrioe-Oato. If I remember 
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rigWy, this oath is held to be equivalent as evidence to the oaths of 
ii&Bpendent witnesses. That is to say, to disprove a policeman’s 
rtfy, ytot most find 1 six independent witnesses to testify to yonr 
Yahton ol the facts. As this i» in ninety-nine cases ont of a hundred 
impbasible, toe policeman is master of toe situation. He is in hi* way - 
ah autocrat, and can be as arbitrary as be pleases. I am bound to 
add teat, from what I have Been of the Prussian police, I should.gay 
they are, as a body, anxious to do their dnty properly; but they have 
very little of toe forbearance which is so marked a characteristic of 
toe English constable. They do not understand argument, much less 
contradiction. Each bears a sword and has no idea of bearing it in 
vain. In all this he is supported and encouraged by toe higher 
authorities. The police, consisting of old soldiers, are to all intents 
and purposes a military force, and are meant to terrorise toe masses. 
To refuse to obey their orders, even if unjustifiable, is a very grave 
offence; actually to resist them is a crime punished with far greater 
severity in Germany than in England. 

And their control over your actions is almost universal. It is not 
confined to the street; it extends over your house and garden. Hie 
Sckrftrmann strolls into either when he likes, much as a master enters 
a class-room to see that all is going on properly. He will count toe 
caterpillars in yonr garden, and summon yon if he finds too many of 
them. If yon go for a bathe, he will forbid yon to get out of yonr 
depth, swim yon never so Btrongly. In fine, half schoolmaster, half 
nnrse, he will supervise your every action, from the cradle to toe 
grave, with a military sternness and inflexibility which robs you of 
sdl independence and reduces you to the level of a mere plastic item. 
To five in Germany always seems to me like a return to the nursery, 

I have had stone experience of life in most European countries, 
excluding Russia and Turkey, and in none have I found the rigitm 
so Severely paternal as in Germany. Hot that by “ severe” I mean 
in toe least harsh or barbarous. But you have to walk very straightiy 
in toe appointed way. Provided yon do this with sufficient meekness, 4 
and allow toe higher authorities to supervise your life in its minutest 
details, all is well. But if you wish to stay in Germany, you must 
give np year individuality, as you do your passport, into toe keeping 
of the pofioe authorities. <■ 

Of course, mere tourists see and feel but little of this. ®Aa recog¬ 
nised birds of passage, they ere allowed a volition of their own. & 
is only when you settle for a while that yon become awarearof 
the network of pofioe precaution which is thrown aronndyon. jfor 
do toe Genams themselves feel it at all acutely. Long uMhasmade 
tt second nature to them; they edn hardly imagine any other rtgime. 
It is toe pneumatic pressure of toeir social and political atmosphere, 
vesy^real and vary heavy, but so unxrersal and so evenly distributed 
Art ft gives them little sense bf disoomfort. 
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The unceasing deeite to regulate every detail of the oitisen’s iif e 
le»d« to some cations instances of interference with freedom of choice 
mFressia, Thns only a certain limited number of chemists ie allowed 
is every town. One to- five thousand inhabitants istheretio. No doubt 
than am cynics who will be disposed to applaud such a regulation; 
but its practical effect is to create a monopoly and to occasion 
inconvenience. More curious still is the arrangement by which a 
mas ter-sweep ie appointed to each district in a town. Him yon aunt 
employ, whether yon like it or not—or at least you must pay him if 
jots' employ another. He, and he alone, has a legal right to the fte 
for sweeping your chimney. This makes him a very important and 
often wealthy individual. Of conrse he has numerous assistants, and 
sometimes'does no work at all himself. I have heard of one such 
divisional sweep who was reputed to enjoy an income of £1500 a year 
from his business. Injustice to the State, it should be added that 
such persona have to pass an examination before they are allowed to 
attain to these exalted positions. 

But if there is little personal liberty under the new Empire, so 
is Were, as it seems to me, lees comfort and less enjoyment of life 
than formerly. No doubt there are vqjions good reasons for this. 
Germany is no longer the cheap country that it was before the war. 
The people have lost much of their old simplicity of character ; the 
style of living is altered ; the change of coinage has marked a cha n ge 
of prices. Exeept in very out-of-the-way places, I do not see that. 
Germany is now a cheaper country to live in than England. Of 
coarse, for the squire who goes abroad to retrench, any foreign country 
is cheaper than hie own, because be escapes the various collateral 
demands upon his purse which belong to his position in England. 
But otherwise he might as well remain at home. A German penny 
(fen pfennigs) is rather more than an English penny, but it will not 
purchase more in Germany than a penny will in England. No doubt 
Were are stall a few pieces where bring is comparatively cheap; bat 
fiB Bioit bnnt for them. One each is Milnster, where two furnished 
rooms anti breakfast can be get for 12s. a month 1 Bat this is quite 
tlfeesoeptiocn On the whole, Germany is now a dear country-—-in 
foot; you pay quite as ranch as in England, and get lees value for 
yonr money in the way of oomfort. 

This has* doubtless, something to do with the diminished aheorfol- 
nairof the G er ma n people. It easy seem an over-raah geoesriisation 
^fi|iiwt' ;that . there is any such diminution. Is it net. more probably , 
another example of u the pathetic fallacy the writer transferring 
his own altered mood to those with whom be comee into odhtact ? If 
there is one thing the German values mote than another, it is his 
Q o wtttf kl x s / ihe it . Steward is unbans! stable, sad “.cheerfulness” is 
ori». tfe «»ore swperfioiai e^eot af it. In snother aspect it is the 
precise opposite to the Engli s h stiffoeH and reeerve in soekty. Bat 
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tt« German tahlt-dUMt nowadays is u formal and freering an afiair 
as it is possible to imagine. It is no longer the enstom for . neigh* 
hoars, if strangers, to converse with one another. I have been 
present at many where all was gloom and silenoe. Too might have 
fancied that yon were amongst a party of Englishmen who had not 
been introdaced to one another. 

Formerly it was not so. The humour might be a little heavy, bnt 
the joy of lifewaa evident; tangoes wagged, talk flowed; laughter 
was new the lips, waiting to break forth on provocation however slight. 

Whether it is that the consciousness of new-born dignity sits 
heavily upon (he modern German, or that life is really harder for him, 
or that a sense of increased responsibility casts a shadow upon bis 
path, I do not know; bat the change seems to me to be both real 
and marked. No doubt he unbends sometimes; yon may still hear 
enrols on the Bhine, and the students have not forgotten how to lead 
a fiottes Lebm; bat, none the less, there is now a shadow over the 
land which was not over it before the great war. The German race 
has undergone a unique experience, frnitfnl of glory, but fruitful of 
goffering also. The glory remains as a nimbus, bnt those who look 
closely can still see the traces of the Btorm behind the nimbus. 

Then, too, there is the future to be reckoned with, and this may 
well cast its own shadow upon German thought and life. For every 
German believes that there must be at least one other great war. 
The whole nation is not only armed, but in an attitude of militant 
expectation. Never was there such a perfect manBlaughtering machine 
as the Prussian army of to-day. All is ready, even to the six millions 
in hard cash locked up in the fortress of Spandau for the first 
expenses of mobilisation. It is a.clever arrangement. No other 
nation is thus prepared at a moment’s notice to let slip the doge of 
war. But the Germans are content to allow this huge sum to lie 
tofructuons, in 'order that they may be beforehand with their adver¬ 
saries When the occasion comes. This marks more plainly than 
anything else the nature of the situation in which the German Empiro 
still finds itself. Great as have been the achievements of ; the past, 
there it no sense of finality. On the contrary, all is tension, sJl-% 
uncertainty. Instead of the peaceful rest from labour, end the enjoy¬ 
ment of the herd-won harvest, there is the gbom of presentiment 
and the gleam of bayonets. Q , 

In fine, speaking generally, the aspeotof affairs in modern Gerihsay . 
is by no means exhilarating. It seems to me that it may be summed 
up in e few words: An enqnnous increase of power and influence 
abroad, bqt, at home, less comfort, less liberty, Imb happiness. 

A. Eubcus Evans. 



ANTITOXIN, FROM A PATIENTS POINT 
OF VIEW. „ 


W HILE many doctors, to whom I will apply no harsher designa¬ 
tion than that they are theoretical rather than practical, are 
devoting their energy and reputation to extolling the merit and 
spreading the use of the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria^ I propose 
to give, from my own bitter personal experienoe, an account of its 
effect, not merely in my own case, bat in many other cases which 
came under my immediate observation. The patient is generally a 
silent and unresisting subject in the hands of his JBsonlapins, but 
when he is made the victim of a dangerous and unsound experiment 
he has very just cause#to protest against the abuse of medical privi¬ 
lege, and I hcyw that the outcome of what I write will be that every 
sufferer from diphtheria, and parents on behalf of their suffering 
children, will exercise their indisputable right to protect themselves, 
and at the same time help to explode a pernicious fallacy, by vetoing 
the use of the antitoxin serum. Timidity and ignorance being such 
powerful auxiliaries of the daring medical experimenter, it may be as 
well to punt ont that the inmates of the London fever hospitals do 
not surrender their rights as free subjects because they are ill and 
isolated far the safety of the community, and that they retain the 
power to reject the pew treatment in preference for the old mode of 
treating diphtheria, which for want of a better ward has been called 
elassirol. Notwithstanding the intensity of my feeling that {fee hypo¬ 
dermic injection of the antitoxin serum is the introduction of-a 
deleterious matter Into the system, injuring tile soundest constitution 
and sewing, the seeds of internal maladiel that baffle bonnet diagnosis 
and defy remedy, I shoold hesitate to plaoe my views before the 
pnbhe if I were not privileged to support them sod to fortity my 
contentious fay tits ex p er ie nc e and convictions of a medical authority 
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whohas had an exceptionally long and extensive acquaintance with 
the disease. The mass of facts which X picked out from his granary 
of knowledge, based on the treatm ent of *15,000 diphtheria cases 
doting a quarter of a oenbary, constitute a sure foundation for the 
personal opinions to which, on tny own single responsibility, J giro * 
expression. They would carry more weight if they were given to the 
puhlic under hi - , signature; but modesty or pressure of work haakept 
him silent, when those far less qualified to claim a hearing havefbroed 
their views by push and clamour on the public and the preeh. Tut 
there may be one advantage in my writing, for no medical man in 
authority oonld escape* the trammels of his office or express in the 
plain language I shall use his sense of the failure and the danger of 

SntteaMlB: 

In order to bring out the salient facts upon which stress should be 
laid ! must begin with tome brief particulars of my illness. I never 
felt in bettor health or spirits than on the day when, without a 
moment’s warning, I was seized and struck down by this disease. 
How or where I took it, it is impossible to say; but this is not sur¬ 
prising, if the great French authority, Tonzeau, is correct in saying 
that the germ may take any time from six months to six hours to 
mature in one's system. I was at the time residing alone in strange 
London lodgings, and, making light of my illness, it was not until the 
second day that I sent for a doctor to whom I was known. By this 
time I was very bad, and my throat had swelled to a large size. 
When Bie doctor arrived one glance told him what was the matter, 
and I noticed that he at once kept as far off as possible. I asked 
him, “What is the matter? is it typhoid?# He replied, “Oh! 
no. Hothing half as bad as that; it is diphtheria. .Now I advise 
you to go into the hospital. Ton will have far Miter treatment 
there than yon oould here, and the nursing is splendid, really superior 
to private nursing. If I were ill with it that is what X should do 
myself. You will be well in a fortnight, and let me tell yon that . 
diphtheria is not fatal to men of our age.” Under the dreomstanoee, 
there was no choice save to follow this advioe, which experience 
proved to be excellent, and the statements where not literally accurate 
were, no doubt, intended to be consolatory. 

An ambulance soon arrived to convey me \o a distant part of 
London, as the nearest fever hospital was full. Haring beat wrapped 
up, and securely pinned in, a conple of blankets with part forming * : 
sort of monk’s cowl over my head, I was thrown ova* the shoulder of. 
the ambulance driver exactly as one see* a butcher cany a aheep’e 
caznaee, and carried down main with a combination of rib and 
strength that I could not but admin. It was tny fhto to be carried, 
in the subsequent stages of myillneas, by many men of strong er phy¬ 
sique, but nav* with the same dexterity and comfort. On arrival at 
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the hospital I into what seenjed tome » shed, bat which 

I subsequently learnt was the reception-room, where I found a nurse 
and a doctor. My temperature was taken, and then a washing of the- 
throat to be sent to the Bacteriological Society on the -Embankment 
, lor the^ discovery of that dreadful, if minute, monster known as- 
the diphtheria bacillus. The pursuit proved, in my case, remarkably 
successful, as the ticket returned by the Society showed the osptaxe 
of a large and Varied collection. I was then placed in a chair and 
carried by two men to the . ward to whioh the doctor had assigned 
me. .'-Here I found several boys walking about the roam- with 
apparently nothing the matter, and as I soon discovered from their- 
noisje in boisterous spirits, more in consonance with a playground 
than a sick ward. This, I may mention, is the most serious and die* 
agreeable drawback to these hospitals, and I do not see bow it is to - 
be quite overcome, for it is practically impossible to move the patients 
into different wards as they recover, and the strictest nursescannot 
always ensure silence and good order among boys who, with a merely 
slight attack of diphtheria, feel as if there was nothing the matter 
with them. *« 

When my bed was chosen, I was stripped of snch garments as I had 
come in, and in their place two flannel shirts, very much patched 
and with the most nondescript collection of buttons, were put on by a 
nurse. In a short time the head doctor came and, after careful 
examination of my throat, made a long entry on the card, placed Mt 
the head of every patient’s bed, of the particulars of my attack, which 
showed that it was an eXoeedingly severe case of laryngeal and faucial 
diphtheria. By this time I was qnite indifferent to what waa going 
to be done, and jfaen I saw the doctor pouring something opt of a small 
bottle and theflfese preparing a lint patch, I had no apprehen s ions.. 
The nurse then washed with glyoerine, I think, a Bmall sqnare on the- 
right ride of the abdomen, and the doctor coming over, knelt down 
by the bedside and said, in a very kind tone of voice, “ I am going 
to hart yon a little.” There was the prick of a needle, and then I 
felt something flowing underneath my skin. It was all over in a few, 
saoands, and then the nurse fastened the patch over the place. I had 
no idea what had been done, but I thought it a very extraordinary 
proceeding to inject fpmething into one’s abdomen to cures had 
throat. At#he same time the . .doctor ordered ; a g*rgle-~ohk>rin©— 
hot lin ssed poultices round the neck to be changed every two hoars 
and equally frequent doses of iron and braady. I was now in high 
fever, and euSried intense pains in the throat* tp which the hot 
bandages gave only alight relief. Wbfa the doctor arrived the 
neat morning the lover had increased,, not diminished, and the nurse’s 
report; was ■ rwisiisraa oe-bad that another tejeatioi. waa deemed 
naoeasary, and about midday the operation described was repeated, 
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th dy this tame on the left side of the abdomen. I subsequently 
aaoertaiced that the maxi mam dose—twenty cubic centimetres of 
antitoxin sermn—had been ghat on each occasion. Hie second 
bad no more effect than the first injection in cleaning the throat, and 
it indubitably increased tite fever and produced delirium. «I was o 
quite delirious daring the next four days, having no sleep whatever 
and making frequent attempts at night to escape from the ward. I 
was completely off my head during this period, and became, at I sub- 
aeqnentiy leant, an object of anxious inquiry and possibly of amuse¬ 
ment also as being what the nurses call “ chummy ”—presumably from 
“rtif one’s obump.” The antitoxin was in my case absolutely barren of 
good result, and it waB not until I had been treated for fourteen ^eyk 
with the gargle, poultices, and physic that my throat was at last pro- 
nounced dean and cured. The usual time for this result, before Anti¬ 
toxin was brought in, was considered to be four days. There is no doubt 
whatever that in my case the antitoxin proved a complete failure. 

It increased the fever and did not even reduce the albumen, which 
was preeent throughout the more trying phases of my illness, some¬ 
times showing as much as SO per cent. My cure was effected by the 
powerful chlorine gargle, which while the throat was bad was taste¬ 
less, but when it was clem was bo indescribably horrible that it pro¬ 
duced nausea; the frequent poultices, changed every two hours, night 
as well as day; the iron tonic, and the judicious and sustaining doses 
of brandy. These were the agents employed by the skilful doctor 
who, assisted by the excellent and attentive nurses, succeeded in 
defeating the disease and in saving my life after a fatal result was 
more than once apprehended. 

3f the antitoxin had failed to do good, it had apparently, in my 
asm, done no harm up to thia point, as was perceptipwin many Other 
Cases in the ward. I suffered from no rash—one of the most common 
sequelae of the operation, often keeping an otherwise cured patient & 
ibe hospital for weeks; nor was there any swelling at the place of 
injection, such as occurred in many other cases when either large 
quantities ofpus had to be removed or the swelling rednoed by frequent 
fom e n tations with boramc lint. Those individuals mayhave beeutbe 
truly fortunate ones, as the poison was thus, in all probability, 
promptly expelled and never entered their system. 

■ • After the cure of the throat my recoveiy seemed to aaured, ss no 
hid symptoms presented themselves, and beyond a little natural V^etift- 
nW I felt so well in mind and body that 1 importuned the doctorto 
levme leave the hospital as it was most important for me to resume 
my nternry work without (ftlay. He. waned me of 'the risk of pafi- 
lyma, but at last, yielding hie better judgment to my entreaties, he 
consented to send a washing of toy throat to the Bacteriological 
Society, as the disappearance of the diphtheria bacillus ii the emtntiBl 
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condition of leave to deport from the hospital. The report came bode 
in two days that there were no bacilli, and that Iwas fit to leave. 
My chart, with ite numerous entries as to temperature, fin., Ao., with 
the doctor’s order* thereupon, was taken down from the head of the 
bed, and the next day, twenty-six days after I entered the hospital, 
I took my departure. 

Within a very few hours X was warned that the cure of tha diph¬ 
theria Waa only the precuraor of a still more serious and protracted 
illness, and one which I feel certain, for the reasons I give, was largely 
duU'to, and distinctly aggravated by, the employment of the anti¬ 
toxin. The very day I left the hospital my voice became stmoyga 
and articulation painful; but for several days nothing more happened, 
exSbpt an attack of staggers from a momentary sensation of power¬ 
lessness in toe left leg, which should have told me what wee coming 
on. Then followed loss of sight—the eyes first showing weakness at 
a near distance, then at a long, and finally one eye after the other 
doubling the objects looked at. Six weeks elapsed before my 
exceptionally excellent sight returned, and, although I was told by 
the doctor I should probably have to use glasses, I am happy to say 
that no permanent weakness has followed. Difficulty in swallowing, 
culminating in the rejection of all solids or liquids, came on with the 
loss of right, and was accompanied by an extraordinarily abundant 
eructation of white froth, quite distinct from phlegm, and resembling 
nothing so much as the foam of a horse. I said at once that this 
mast arise from the serum with which I had been inOcnlated having 
been taken from a horse suffering from glanders. This seemed absurd 
to every one, including the doctor who had been called in to attend 
me, bnt I was subsequently informed that several similar cases had 
occurred, and hhat the authorities, after ridiculing the notion, had 
bean constrained to admit that serum bad been used from horses 
suffering with that disease. The objection may be raised that 
glanders in the human being always proves fatal, but the evils 
resulting from the use of Mood contaminated by that disease in the 
horse might in the man stop short of the actual disease although it 
could not but greatly injure and impoverish toe Mood of the patiaat 
Something of this sort has already been traced by scientific investiga¬ 
tion, of the blood-ve^els of diphtheria patients. Dr. Ewing of Mew 
York state% as the result of his experiments, tost “ an injeotton of 
astitoxto may be followed immediately by rapid hyperlenpooytoeis 
and death,” and his conclusion is that" the redaction of lenoooytes 
(whits oarpuacles) immediately succeeding the injection oT antitoxin, 
especially in severe cases of diphtheria, 4s an undesirable feature of 
. the aotion of tow agent.” When 1 Iparnt that all toe heroes are obf 
cab or 'hue. house* condemned to. the knacks re, there seemed no 
longer, room to doubt that it was my horrible misfortune to be sack a 
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'Victim, of the criminal and, if oslmly considered, really ridionlona fad 
of antitoxin. . 

' But to resume my narrative. Exactly one month after I left the 
hospital I lost the power of walking or standing op, and then, in 
-another week, that of writing or using my hands in any way. 9 During 
the next ten weeks I remained in an absolutely helpless state—a sort 
■of living death, with the brain clear and active, and the. body useless 
—and I owed my recovery entirely to the Skilful treatment and Hud 
intervention of the doctor who had cured me of diphtiterie id the 
hospital. Tie employment of electricity at an early stage aggravated 
and completed the loss of nerve power, and, only absolute cessation 
•of effort, change of air to the seaside, and far huger doses of afcgch- 
nine than an ordinary practitioner would sanction, restored me to 
• something like my original state of health. Bnt even now I feel that 
the medication of the mischieftmay be only partial, and that the 
after effects of the poison, not of the diphtheria bnt of the empirical 
remedy used in accordance with the commands of those fanatical 
inoculators who have gained a momentary ascendency in their pro¬ 
fession, lurk in the system. Fortunate was I in ‘only one particular. 
"The brain was never in the least affected after the four or five days’ 
delirium in the hospital. This added certainly to the intense mental 
suffering on account of physical helplessness, but it provided some 
confidence in ultimate recovery. 

Having now recorded my own experience, I will deal generally 
with the subject of diphtheria and antitoxin. It seems to me that 
the advocates of the antitoxin treatment have argued backwards from 
a desirable, but unattained and therefore imaginary, result to the 
beneficial cause alleged to be represented by their own idea and prac¬ 
tice. The thesis they wish to have expressed is as follows: Diphtheria 
being a fell and mysterious disease with the highest death-rate—if 
the serum is effectual in treating it, then most splendid discovery and 
benefit to the whole human race. Therefore let it be decreed by 
order of Medical Association, Metropolitan Asylums Board, and every 
doctor who will sign a favourable report, or prepare a flattering 
■statistical table, that antitoxin is am efficacious and wonderful remedy. 
Thi* method of arguing will suit the advocates of patent medicines 
arid quack remedies for any number of distinct maladies; bnt Mr. 
Holloway, mote careful than the circulators of seramytwaa at least 
resolved that his pills Hionld contain nothing injurious. ' f 

After the loud Mowing of trumpets to introduce the new infaffible 
treatment of diphtheria, the outside public would doubtless imagine 
that ft entirely superseded 1&e did. The popular idea would' no doubt 
be that the patient was subjected to tin new treatment—vie., the 
hypodermic Injection of serum—and that then and there; without any 
other agency, ^* began fo neorer. If this wen the case, and if 
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antitoxin were the wonderful remedy it is mid to^ba it ought to be 
tested in this way, we should at least obtain some accurate statistics. 
Bat thefact* are not m accordance with these opinions* The anti¬ 
toxin injection is merely on addition to the old treatment, which goes 
0 on all the same. At the start, therefore, it will be seat that tins 
arrangement imports an extraordinary difficulty into the preparation . 
Of trustworthy statistics, as respite might easily, be attributed bo the 
nee’ treatment to which it bad no real claim, and there its nodtmht 
whatever that this has frequently been done. Moreover diphtheria, 
although inch a terrible malady and so exceptionally fatal, is in its 
milder forms a very simple and far from formidable visitant. There 
are many cases which would cure themselvee. A large proportion of 
the'patients in the fever hospitals never cause the doctor a moment’s 
anxiety—-after examination, he will say, “ a spot,” and the next day the 
nurse reports that it has gone. M&nj|phildren have the disease without 
its being so much as known, anti) the after consequences announce the 
fact in the rejection of food and the return of liquids down the nose. 
From such'cases as these, or with a certain proportion of such oases, 
it would be easy to compile the moat flattering statistical tables in 
support of antitoxin, and undoubtedly those of the Berlin Professor 
Baginslri, given at the last meeting of the Medical Association, most 
be largely based on such an element. Nor can the least trust be 
placed in the somewhat similar returns of Drs. Behring and Hnebner. 
Their figures have never been subjected to any real test, and we are 
left to surmise whether they are arbitrarily constructed by including 
cases that are not truly diphtheritic, or whether they do not reveal the 
whole history, the final fate, of the patients often dismissed from a 
hospital before the worst symptoms of the disease are apparent* 
Against all this German assertion I am content to place the ample 
, fact that in the inner ring of London alone, during the last three 
months of 1895, oyer 800 parsons died of diphtheria. Most bf these 
would hath received antitoxin, and the death-rate is an appalling one 
at not lees than 85 per oent. 

him ft is borne in mind that a considerable proportion of 
the cases would be such slight attacks as 1 have described, andtbere- 
fore free from all ride of death, it will be seen how '—fTilyjfrfal 
diphtheria in its severe forms is. Within my own observation IKjtfit 
infanta, uwk£ two—consecutive oaaes and all antitoxined—died, and 
I believe the death-rate for that age might be put at 75 peg cent. 
Tp. adjust the balanoe, I take my own ward with etevenpatienta ell 
of whom, with the exertion ot my own and one other oases were 
slight attaeks» «nd never in any real daa^r. For statistics relating 
to diphtheria to keys the smallest va^ue, they must be taken at bloc. 
Otherwise only the senes of overproring their case would prevent 
dcutqni jwd mental st e tfstW e n s from showing by a limited number 
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of specially selected rases that diphtheria was an absolutely innocuous 
disease. I would suggest that in the future preparation of statistics 
.those oases that are free flora danger should be riiiqiaatad. The 
medical superintendents of the hospitals would have nmdifiBculty in 
dividing them into th$ two great cases of merely faupisl and both, 
. faucial and laryngeal diphtheria. In another division would come the 
nasal cases, which are the worst of all. dll the trivial.rases under 
the former head should be eliminated from the returns on which 
the advocates of antitoxin prepare their statistics. Antitoxin ban 
claim no credit in those cases which would be cured by a day or so 
in bed. V 

But, as I have said, the alleged cure by antitoxin can only he 
attributed to that cause by personal favouritism, or in accordance 
with a preconceived opinion, because the old classical treatment has 
been in progress all the time, aijri may just as well be entitled to the 
whole of the credit.w The chlorine gargle is used incessantly all the 
time, the presence of albumen is removed or reduced by’ a strong 
preparation of iron . and the use of barley-water, the failure of the 
heart is arrested by frequent doses of brandy, the swelling and pain 
in the throat are relieved by poulticing—just precisely as if the 
wonderfol antitoxin had not been used. Bat: it may be said that 
the antitoxin reduces the fever and removes the false membrane more 
quickly. High temperature, however, is not a feature of diphtheria; 
in the worst cases, where pneumonia does not Bnpervene, it rarely goes 
above 101°, and in the large majority the average would be under 100°. 
In this' respect there has not been much room for improvement, but 
antitoxin has rather increased than diminished the temperature. With 
regard to the false membrane, I twice took the largest dose allowed 
of the serum, and the membrane was not removed for a fortnight. 
The average period of bad cases with the old treatment was four days. 
No improvement in either of these respects, can be noted. Anti¬ 
toxin was to do wonders; I assert positively that in no single instance 
has it effected a rescue from death—that is to say, cured a rase which 
a competent and experienced diphtheria doctor has declared to be 
hopelpn. I have seen many such cases. Let me cite one. A. child 
offira or six was brought in at one o’clock, and the doctor at once 
promranoed the rase hopeless and that nothing could be done. He 
refused to cause the child useless pain j but one of hi^ assistants, a 
pupil of Pasteur usd Roux, who was then a zealous believer in anti¬ 
toxin, decided to inject the serum. The child wae dead at five o’dlopk. 
Under any treatment snoh rases are hqpeless until science is able to 
restore the dead te life. With regard to the eecond degree of severe 
cases—those, that is to say, which tile experienced doctor pronounces 
grave arid critical but not moribund—there anj^ quite fh many 
triumphs recorded for (he classical treatment as there have been since 
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the neW practice came into force. I can give, from the experience of 
my friend, a very striking but by nd* tneans unfair case. Four 
children suffering froth diphtheria were brought in together the same 
afternoon. ' He tooktwo iptohis own ward,-and his chief assistant 
* took the others. Bdth agreed that the twd latter were the Wont 
cases, and that one of them seemed nearly hopeless. Afatitoxigt had 
then been In nse some months; but although he had b*ea nnable to 
di^oern any benefit, he felt bound to inject the seruntil One of 
the children became delirious and died. These were considered mild 
cases, it fhould be remembered. The assistant, more sceptical than 
his superior, would not antitoxin his, and they both reoovered, 
although they were bad cases. This statement could easily be verified ; 
bat when this and other facts were mentioned at the last British 
Medical Association adverse to antitoxin, no report, by eome' strange 
lapse, 'appeared in the papers, Qne superintendent, giving his 
experience of 17G cases in which he had empi!Nl> antitoxin, stated 
that in no .^single instance was he satisfied tba% any benefit had 
ensued. Dr. Joseph Winters, sent from the United States on a 
special mission to Europe to report on the results of antitoxin, folly 
corroborated this view. His main conclusion is that “in not a single' 
case did the antitoxin make the least impression on the symptoms, 
or check the psendo membrane, while Borne very bad effects follow 
antitoxin.” 1 Even from its inability alone to do what its originators 
claimed for it—vis., the rescue from death—antitoxin ought to be 
pronounced a failure. There has aho been no appreciable difference 
in the death-rate from diphtheria, and I have reason to think that 
when the Special Report of the London Medical Superintendents on 
the results of the use of antitoxin fur the year 1895 is issued in a 
few weeks, it will show a higher rate of mortality for the antitoxiued 
patients than for those who escaped the experience. To ah ordinary 
intelligence this wonld be conclusive proof. 

If the antitoxin treatment were merely a failure its employment 
need not excite active opposition or indignation, and its exposure 
and abandonment might be left to the slow bnt sure demonstration 
of experience. But it is positively injurious, wad those who itoover 
from diphtheria Will Still suffer, like myself, fibm the eonseqttjpoes 
of itB malign influence. Qne of the immediate results of the 
injection of tthe serum is in all coses- an increase of temperature, ‘and 
in some a state of delirium that was formerly never’Jjresebt. A 
secondary consequence is the appearance of a rash which, while it. 
pasties the ’doctor, leads to the detention of an otherwise cured 
p&tienJkjh" , ll|B hospital'for weeks under observation. In some oases, 
fortudRely, as I believe, the system rejects the gerum and an abscess 
forms which it relieved in the usual way. It is also alleged by com¬ 
petent authorities 1 that nephritis or inflammation of the kidneys baa 

to. w: ;; :■■■ 
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■ The same superiority is manifest in the case of the doctor. In the 
hospital blie experienced superintendent knows every phase Of the 
disease ; when, for instance, the paraljsi# seize* the patient he will 
not be afraid to order from twenty to thirty drops Of strychnine in the 
twenty-four hours, and the patient will be cured within the shortest^ 
possible time. The outside doctor, who may never before have seen 
such a case as diphtheritic paralysis, will prescribe attyohniae fitfully, 
and in homoeopathic and useless doses. Hot merely is recovery thus 
rendered doubtful and protracted, but it will be very largely de¬ 
pendent on tbe brain power and temperament of the patient himself. 
My own recovery was entirely due to the courage and skill of the 
experienced diphtheria doctor who, in less than a month, rescued me 
from the state of absolute helplessness to which I had been reduced 
for three months. Here, again, I have shown that the classes for 
whom hospitals are supposed to be built are the gainers. Having 
seen the immense difference in the treatment, I would enter my 
strongest protest against private practitioners treating cases that are 
outside the range of their experience. It should be their practice, as 
it is their obvious duty, to say at once, “ I am not competent to deal 
with this case.” In dealing with this peculiar form of paralysis their 
favourite panacea is the electric battery, and electricity completes tbe 
exhaustion of nerve force left in the rigid and semi-lifeless frame of 
the sufferer. The invocation of electricity is the appeal of helpless¬ 
ness. It is the same instinct that made our ancestors have recourse to 
magic when their limited resources had failed. Nor is the case im¬ 
proved in the majority of cases by a consultation. Tour private 
attendant will say, “ I should like another opinion,” and mentions 
several names, all more or less well known, but as a rule they have 
no more practical'acquaintance with diphtheritic paralysis than he 
has. But they will one and all recommend massage and electricity, 
and the remnant of nerve life expires under that muscular treatment. 
To show that these statements are not made at random, I will merely 
My that all happened to me exactly a91 have alleged. The following 
incident, within my own knowledge, is striking evidence to the same 
effect. The operation of tracheotomy is well known ; it is necessary in 
those esses of diphtheria distinguished as membranous croup. A fair 
average of successful operations is 60 per cenfc I am told, on good 
authority, that if it were always performed at a sufEoiently early 
stage there is no reaSoa,jw se, why it should ever fbil. How for my 
Btory. One of the best known members of the medical profession 
asked a hospital doctor, jrbo was in the habit of performing such 
operations frequently, this question. “With regard to tracheotomy 
what is your average of suobessful operations ?" »“ About 60 per 
cent.” “ What! you astonish me! I thought yon would say 3 per 
cent I have had ten or? eleven cases in my own experience, and 
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they all proved fatal.” After this confession, the hospital doctor, in 
his torn, felt a little inquisitive. “ Now,” he said, “ supposing one 
of your patientB sent for you to perform tracheotomy, would yon 
go ? ” “ Yes, certainly, provided only that my fee- of fifty guineas 

^ were p^id.” This is the type of expert that yonr private practitioner 
would send for to corroborate his ignorance wad to testify to the 
merit of his treatment over yonr oorpse. /. 

Medical science has conferred many benefits on humanity, and it 
would be unwise to restrict in any way the area of its research and 
discovery ; but it exposes itself to a grave danger when, on very 
partial experiments and what is nothing better than the personal 
assurance of an individual, it enforces the conclusions of Dr. Behring, 
who is, after all, only a theoretical investigator when he ceases to be 
an inoculating zealot. By all meant let Dr. Behring pursue his 
work in his laboratory and convince his school of students, who often 
—I know myself of two instances—have had to abandon before the 
hard and convincing proof in the hospital of no beneficial result and 
complete failure to rescue from death the ardent faith and conviction! 
in the merits of antitoxin which they acquired in his lecture hall. 
But let the Metropolitan Asylums Board stop, in view of the facte/1 
have stated, and in deference to the opinions of their" most exjpe- 
* rieneed superintendents, the enforcement of the antitoxin operation. 

It has had too long a trial already, and sufficient injury has . peen 
caused to those unfortunate sufferers whom its originator pretended 
that he would benefit. At the least, let the Board suspend its j em¬ 
ployment for a time, -until a calmer and less interested View cafa be 
taken of its work and worth. If the. authorities will not adopt this 
prudent and necessary measure, the public must protect itself in tjhe 
way I have suggested, by asserting its liberty to reject the ttse (of 
antitoxin; but medical science and the reputation of our doctors wWl 
have suffered a serious injury if there is no other way of resenting an'-d 
preventing a spurious and perilous practice, which, whatever otheiV 
charges may or may not be brought against it, has certainly failed to' 
accomplish what its originators at first proclaimed to be its ohief \ 
merit, the resoue from death in extreme cases of diphtheria. 

Dbmeteics C. Boclgee. 


[The question discussed in this paper must, of coiir.-r. he decided mainly by medi'-al 
statistics; but statistics arc better understood fa the light of individual experience. - 
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*N the turmoil of conflicting political interests which at this moment 
X\ tasks the strongest brains of Europe, it is worth while to look 
baok at the beginnings of the dissensions which have apparently 
paralysed for the present the pacific forces of the two Powers in 
Euro(pe which have the most to gain by peace, and at the same time 
have the greatest forces if they could be combined for maintaining it 
—England with her navy, and Germany with her army. As the 
Powers are now grouped, the agreement of these two to Btrike hands 
and declare that they will unite their utmost forces against any 
Pow^r or Powers which shall break the peace of Europe ; that who- 
everf, between the Blaok Sea and the North Sea, the Mediterranean 
ana the Baltic, fires the first shot, shall have against him all those 
foijces, would make a European war impossible, or, at all events, so 
brfief as not to disturb the economic forces of Europe. In an article 
im this Review a year ago, I called the attention of its readers to 
cfert&in indications of the drift of affairs which showed an explosion to 
-be always within the probabilities—-an explosion which would be such 
a disaster as the world has never seen. Since then the complications 
have increased, and the chances of peace diminished. Then tile 


interests of England were those least menaced, ^md there seemed at 
least a Chance that the fray, when it came, might leave IJpgland out 
of its range. The seat of the fever is changed, bnt tite malady is the 
same, and so are the inevitable consequences, for the contagion will 
leave no region of the Old World uninfected. In the present tension, 
the collision of forces on th* Pacific will probably find a response on 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean; and there does not seem any open¬ 
ing by which England can clear her hands of the consequences, as she 
cannot of the responsibility of the situation. It depended on England, 
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a year, or years ago* to cement the interests of peace by an accord 
with the great Gerinan Empire, and to compel to a more or less 
■ rational, and certainly to a peaceful, oondnsion, the a< Ijustment of 
outstanding Internatio n al questions. It appears to me doubtful 
^whether to-day it is possible to do mare than' abbreviate the bellicose 
solution. And like the Sybil’s books, the same prioe must be psid 
that was then demanded—vis., the sacSifioe of trivial interests, which 
stood in the way of a cordial understanding with Germany. 

For the miserable origin of these years of discord and deepening 
discontent was a paltry cavil over a little colony on the coast of 
Afrioa, known as Angra Pequena. A company of German merchants, 
like their English cousins a century ago, determined to find a*footmg 
in the straggle for the great African markets, on which the desires of 
all Europe seemed set, and one Herr Luderitz purchased land on the 
coast for that purpose. As no clear jurisdiction over the country 
appeared to exist, it became a question whether a colony on the land 
purchased would be protected by the English Government or not. 
The question was therefore asked by the German representative in 
London, whether the colonists could depend on England's protection 
or not. Lord Granville replied [December 80, 1880, Blue Book, 
Angra Pequena] that he mnst insist on not making England 
responsible for anything outside of her territory, andjhat her'Mtqesty’s 
Government could not consider territory beyond the Orange River as 
under its authority and consequent responsibility. This conclusion is 
also expressed by Lord Kimberley to the Governor of the Cape Colony . 
[December 30, 1880], with a declaration that the Government would 
not sanction the extension of authority and responsibility over 
Hamaquapnd Damaraland. Over Angra Pequena no claim to juris¬ 
diction or colonisation had been, np to this date, made on the part of 
England or the Cape Colony, and the inference is fair that there was 
no obstacle to the establishment of a German colony with as much 
right as that of any other nation. 

On November 16, 1882, Herr Luderitz informs the Imperial 
German Government that he intends to establish his colony on the 
south-west Coast of Africa, and asks what protection can fee given 
him. In February 1888 the. Rhine Mission Society ask the pro¬ 
tection of England for their stations in Damara and Xamaqua, and the 
English Gover-. -o. inff replies that it can only in a measure afford it, on 
-account of not having the supremacy over the coast beyond Walfisoh 
Bay. The applicants ^informed that the Ge!we%Gweriimon ,! «*» 
only afford them protection if the colonies are on land not claimed by 
England or toy other friendly Power, j [Count Hatefeldt to Count 
Bismarqk, August 18, 1883.] A despatch from the German Chan¬ 
cellor [August 13, 1883] informs Consul Lippert that Luderits is on 
his way to Cape Town, having purchased 150 miles of ooaat from a 
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Hottentot chief, and asks for an introduction, &c. He is told that 
Luderitz can count on German protection so long as his undertakings 
are ba«ed on well acquired rights, not interfering with the previous 
claims of the English or the natives, la reply to the inquiries of the 
German Ambassador as to whether the English Government^would . 
afford protection to the German settler, Lord Granville had replied 
[February 23, 18833 that it is necessary to know exactly the position 
of the German oolouy—as if the discussions and often repeated 
demands had not been sufficient to clear up so simple a question. On 
November 12, 1883, Hatzfeldt writes to Count Bismarck at London 
that he is requested officially to ask if the English Government has 
claims & Angra Pequena, and on what those claims are founded. 
Lord Granville replies: 

* “ Foreign Office, November 21, 1883. 

“ M. l’Ahhassadkuh, —I have been in communication with her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonies upon the subject of the inquiry which 
you addressed to me by order of your Government on the lGth instant, os 
to whether her Majesty’* Government claim any right of sovereignty over 
the Bay of Angra Pequena and adjacent territory; and I have now the 
honour tb state to your Excellency that although her Majesty’s Government 
have not proclaimed the Queen’s sovereignty along the whole country, but 
only at certain points, such asWalfisch Bay and the Angra Pequena Islands, 
they consider that any claim to sovereignty or jurisdiction by a foreign 
Power between the .southern point of Portuguese jurisdiction at latitude 18 
and the frontier of the Cape Colony would infringe their legitimate rights. 
Her Majesty’s Government are awaiting a report, which may possibly arrive 
during the course of the present month, from the naval officer who has 
lately visited Angra Pequena with a view to prevent any collision between 
the German traders who have established themselves there, and the British 
subjects who have for a long time held a grant and concession on the main¬ 
land at Angra Pequena from the Chief of Great Namaqualand. They trust 
that it may bo found practicable to make such arrangements as may enable 
the German traders to share in the occupation of the land at Angra 
Pfequena, and, as soon as the report to which X have alluded above is 
received, I shall have the honour of addressing to your Excellency a further 
communication upon this subject. * 

“I have, <fcc., 

“ His Excellency Count Munster, Ac. &c. (Signed) “ Granville.” 

Nothing could be more moderate than the course of the German 
Government, first asking protection from England for the colony, if 
it could be afforded, then asking what was the ’English claim to this 
res nulUus, if a claim existed, since the English Government declined 
to assure its protection, Lord Granville hair declined assuming 
authority or responsibility beyond the Orange River, but no one else 
oould eome in without “ infringing their legitimate rights,” and though 
the inquiry began in December 1880, in November 1883 her Majesty’s 
Government had not ascertained whether they had any claim on 
Aqgrti Peqpena which could be maintained, and during this 'time the 
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German Empire had been kept -waiting for a reply to • question of 
which any measure of good-will would have cleared the ground in 
three days. After three years the English Government says that it 
does not own responsibility on the land, but it does , not permit any 
gone else to interfere with its ** legitimate rights.*’ One recalls the 
fable of the lion hunting, when the king of beasts takes one quarter 
for his royalty, one for his part in the hunting, the third for his 
pleasnre t and dares any one else to take the fourth ; only in thia case 
there is a suspicion that the fable of the dog in the manger would be 
more applicable. The reports of the naval officers Who had visited 
thp coast do not appear to fonnd any precise claim, and only one of 
ninety years before is found to have asserted her Majesty’s sovereignty, 
though the claim had never been made effective. The report of 
Captain Church [October 81, 1883] says that his examination of the 
matter leads him to the conclusion that “ the presumption that the 
excellent harbour of Angra Pequena is, by right of previous posses¬ 
sion, the property of the Queen, iB supported by the evidence of Gove." 
Bnt his superior, Admiral Salmon, writes [November 5, 1888]: “ I 
cannot approve the action of Captain Church in discussing with Mr. 
Lnderitz the question of the possession of the harbour of Angra 
Pequena, and I have no record in this office which confirms the state¬ 
ment of John Gove.” There is, therefore, no evidenoe of prior claim. 
February 5, 1884, Lord Derby inquires whether the Cape Colony was 
ready to undertake the control of Angra Pequena in case it should be 
declared British, but the Colony replies evasively that it would be well 
to annex the entire coast up to the Portuguese frontier, and settle the 
question of who should administer it afterwards [Colonial Secretary’s 
Office, Cape Town, January 30, 1884]. Four years have passed, and 
Germany is -still waiting the reply to a simple question—“ Do you 
own Angra Pequena or not?*’ The Cape Colony is agitated and 
begs the Empire to pull out of the fire indefinite chestnutB for it, bnt 
declines to take any responsibility, though it would seem that the 
anxiety to keep any rival trading interest away from its coasts is very 
keen. What between the incapacity to perceive that they were 
comporting themselves in a manner most gravely indecorous towards 
a great and proud Power, and the anxiety to avoid offending the Cape 
Colony, the English Ministry seems to have forgotten that it had been 
asked a question and had an obligation of politeness to answer it, 
even if it had been ached by Argentina. Under the circumstances, 
andin consideration of the known fact that the susceptibilities of the 
German Government were seriously touched by the manner of the 
negotiations, the reply of the German Ambassador must be regarded 
as offering a pfennig contrast to the triviality of the communication of 
the English Minister. He writes: 
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“German Embassy, Decembex31,1883. 

“ 34* Loud,— I have communicated to my Government the reply which 
your Lordship gave on the 21«t ultimo in my inquiry 1 whether England 
maintains claims to the territory of Angra Pequena, and, if so, upon what 
foundation.’ 

“ She tenor of your Lordship's answer was that her Majesty’s Govern- q, 
ment had not indeed procla .~ jd the sovereignty of her Majesty the vueen 
throughout the country, but only at certain points, as, lor instance, at 
’Waifiseh Bay and on, the Angra Pequena islands, hut still holds that the 
pretension of any other Power to sovereignty or jurisdiction over the terri¬ 
tory lying between the 18th degree of latitude, which forms the boundary 
of the Portuguese jurisdiction and the frontier of Cape Colony, would be an 
infringement of its legitilnilio right*. 

“ This answer permits of doubts as to the legal ground of the claims of 
the British Government, as well as to the practical application of tiie same, 
and T am accordingly instructed by my Government to revert to the subject 
of my inquiry . 

“The fact, confirmed by your Lordship, that the British sovereignty 
beyond the frontier of Cape Colony was limited. to Waifiseh Bay and the 
islands off Angra Pequena, is one of the hypotheses under which the 
Imperial Government-is entitled and bound to grant the house of Lttderitz 
the protection of the Empire for a settlement which this firm contemplates 
establishing on territory outside the sovereignty of any other Power, on the 
south-west coast of Africa. Former events had already justified this 
assumption as to the extent of British sovereignty. 

“ In consequence of an application from the Rhine Missionary Society for 
protection for their missionary and trade settlements in Great Namaqua 
and Herero (Damn n). your Lordship had informed mein your note of 2f»th 
May 1880, that the district under British sovereignty was restricted to 
Waifiseh Bay and a small extent of surrounding territory. 

“ An instruction to the Governor of Cape Colony, dated 80th December 
1880, from the then Secretary for the Colonies, Ijord Kimberley, communi¬ 
cated to the British Parliament under the heading of South Africa, 1881, 
stated in its 28th paragraph that the Orange River was to be regarded as 
the north-west frontier of Cape Colony, and that the Government of Great 
Britain Would not carry out any plan for the extension of British jurisdic¬ 
tion over Great Namaqua and Herero Land. 

“ In a further despatch of Lord Kimberley to Sir H. Robinson, of 13th 
January 1881, which hod reference to the application of the Rhine 
Missionary Society for protection, the passage of the above-mCTtioned 
desp,rich of 80th December 1880, just referred to, was pointed out as 
applicable to the question. 

“ Upon occasion of the settlement of the German firm in Angra,Pequena, 
the Imperial Government was advertised by the German Consulate to Cope 
Town of a Cape Colony Act of Parliament of 2(ith June 1878, by which 
two of the three islands lying off Angra Pequena-as well as several other 
islands situate to the south of Waifiseh Bay, but not Angra Pequena Bay, 
or any territory on the mainland outside the boundary formed iftr the Ortfbge- 
River, were specified as dependencies of Cape Colony. 

“The instruction above referred to, of the Colonial Secretary to the 
Governor of Cape Colony, of 30th December 1880, warranted the inference 
that her Britannic Majesty's Severn ment had not given its sanction to the 
annexation of the above-mentioned islands by Cape Colony. 

“ For the sake of completenessr I permit myself to add tltat the English 
subject, Mr. Spence, who claims as bis private property, to virtue of an 
earlier contract of sale, a portion of the coastlond acquired by the firm of 
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Luderits, expressly acknowledges, in a communication addressed to the 
Imperial Consulate in Cape Town of September 26th last post, that his 
claim does not extend to Angra Pequena, and also that Sir. Spence, nt the 
conclusion of his missive, states that he would have no objection to the 
occupation of this territory by the German Government, for tie is convinced 
^that in^uch an event his rights would meet full recognition. 

“It follows from this that up to the most recent date it has net been 
considered even in Cape Colony that Great Britain possessed or claimed 
• sovereignty in that territory. 

•• The imperial Government regards itself bound to afford protection ami 
encouragement to German subjects trafficking in districts where sufficient 
protection is not guaranteed by a recognised civil organisation. This stand¬ 
point is in harmony with the attitude adopted ill common by England and 
Germany on various occasions towards other Powers. This attitude, for 
instance, was observed in the case of the pretensions raised by Spain in 1874 
to the sovereignty of the Caroline and Pelew Islands. On the proposal of 
the. British Government, we jointly lodged a protest in Madrid against 
those claims. The British Ambassador’s note of protestation of March 3, 
1875, comprised the declaration that her Majesty’s Government does not 
recognise the rights claimed by Spain over the Caroline and i’elew Islands, 
over which she has never held and dijas not now hold de faato sway. 

“ The negotiations with Spain respecting the conditions of sovereignty in 
the Sooloo Archipelago, which resulted in the Madrid Protocol of March II, 
1877, turned upon the same point. 

“ If, therefore, the Government of Great Britain should claim sovereignty 
over the wide territory, hitherto considered independent, between Change 
River and the 18th degree of south latitude, the Imperial Government 
would, on account of the protection it owes to German trade, esteem it. of 
importance to learn upon what title this claim is based, and what institu¬ 
tions England there possesses which would secure sueh legal protection for 
German subjects in their commercial enterprises and justly won acquisitions, 
as would relieve the Empire from the duty of providing itself directly for 
its subjects in that territory the protection of which they may stand in 
need. 

“ Requesting the favour of a communication from your Eordship on this 
subject, 

“ I avail, &e. 

“ The Earl Granville, &c. ,&e. (Signed) “ Munsteb.” 

. ... , 

[Blue Book as above.] 

A note of humour is given in a despatch from the Foreign OSes 
to the Colonial Office, dated several months after this able summary of 
the whole question, and the humour receives a finer point from the 
fact that in April of the same year— i.c. , a month earlier*—the official 
declaration^ the assumption of the sovereignty over the country in 

question had been made, as will be seen by the following note: 

, ; ‘ .'•* ' 

. . . “ Foreign Office, May 2*J, 1884. 

" Sib,—I n reply to your letter of the 17th iu-’imt, J am directed by Ear! 
Granville to request that you will state Vo the Eari of Derby that no infor¬ 
mation has reached this office respecting the alleged assumption by the 
German Government of sovereignty over Angra Pequena. 
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“ 1 am at the same time to express his Lordship’s hope that no unneces¬ 
sary delay will be allowed'to occur in giving an answer to the inquiries 
made by Count Munster in the month of December last. 

“ I am, Ac., 

" The Under Secretary of State, (Signed) “T; V. Lister. 

“Colonial Office.’’ • 

“KabierUch Ucuischsi Conulat, KapsracJc. 

•• April ‘Jft, 1984. 

“ Sir,— With reference to the interview you were good enough to grant me 
this morning, and the communication I then made, I have now the honour 
to confirm to you that, the German Foreign Office being informed that the 
Colonial authorities’ donbt as to the acquisition of Mr. Luderits north of the 
Orange River being entitled to German protection, I am instructed by Prince 
Bismarck to declare officially that Mr. LuderiU and his establishments are- 
under the protection of the German Empire. 

“ X have, tfce., 

(Signed) “ The Imperial German Consul, 

“ W. A. Lifpxkt 

“ The Hon. the Colonial Secretary.” • 


And on Hie heel of this we find the Colonial Office writing to the 
Foreign Office, on June 2, 1884, to the following effect: 

“I am to add that it would seem to be desirable to send a British 
ship-of-wrr without delay to Angra Peqnena, in order that there may 
be no ground for alleging that the continued absence of British pro¬ 
tection has rendered German intervention necessary.* And the hext 
day the German Consul at Cape Town is informed confidentially that 
the Cape Colony intends to take possession of Angra Peqnena, to 
which the German Government replies that it cannot recognise this 
sort of proceeding, and that it is dealing with the English Govern¬ 
ment, not with a colony [Hatzfeldt to the German Ambassador in 
London, June 4, 1884], and Granville says that he will try to Boothe 
the susceptibilities of the colony [June 7]. The despatch of Bismarck 
to the Ambassador in response to this communication is a masterly 
and courteous review of the whole transaction from the beginning. 
It is, perhajj? intentionally bnt unfortunately, omitted from the Bine 
Book on Angra Peqnena, for it was clearly intended to put pahlie 
opinion in England, as in Germany, right on the merits of the 
question. I therefore give it entire from the German White Book: 

“ Berlin, June 10,1884. 

“ I have bad the honour to receive your Excellency’s telegram of the 7th. 

“After many inquiries on the part of German subjects,■ especially of 
Hanseatic origin, whether th»y could dejiend on the protection of the 
Empire in their African enterprises, bad been addreased to me in the begin¬ 
ning of last year, I have endeavoured to avoid coming into Collision With 
the existing or pretended rights of other nations by the proper concession 
of this protection. It was necessary for me to secure this without exciting 
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needless alarm as to our intentions, nr showing prematurely our intentions 
in the matter. To this end I made the first inquiry addressed by the Impe¬ 
rial Embassy to the English Government in this form : Whether England 
was prepared to afibrd protection to German colonists in South Africa ? I 
was perfectly aware that England, without other arrangements than those 
then existing, Was not in a position to do so. It was, however, desirable 
that I should have the declaration of England based on the Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment. The reply: came, as your Excellency knows, refusing • the same. 
{Despatch of February 26, 1883, not given in the Blue Book.] Prevented 
by illness from keeping this business in mind, we only took it up again in 
the autumn of last year on the renewed urgency of the Germans interested, 
Kind on the ground of the English reply to our question whether we, in 
meeting the wishes of the Bremen merchants, would encounter opposition 
from England. We took the conciliatory form of inquiry, by asking the 
English Government if it considered that it had any claim to any part of the 
strip of coast between the Orange Biver and the Portuguese territory, apart 
from Walfisch Bay, and on what these claims, if any, were grounded, and 
what means had been taken to afford protection to German settlers. - It 
was perfectly well known to ns that England was in no wise prepared to 
provide such protection on that strip of coast, nor even at Walfisch Bay, 
where to my knowledge there were only three Englishmen representing the 
Government. 

“ My intention was to obtain by these inquiries a formal acknowledgment 
from England that this strip of land was in European opinion res nullius, 
with no Shadow of mistrust or offence on either side. My intention Was to 
receive on this point a positive declaration from England that she had up 
to that time no pretension to, or rightful claim over, that strip of land. 
Our question could have been answered by England in a week, without 
referring it to the Cape; it was only a question of a declaration of the 
recognised possessions of England at that moment. 

“ This simple question became so complicated by England that Lord Gran¬ 
ville, and even more Lord Derby, understood it as a question whether it 
would suit England to annex still more than Walfisch Bay on that coast. 

A reference of the question to the Cape Colony, and the awaiting the solu¬ 
tion of the Ministerial crisis there, wonld only have been nocesgary if they 
required to he assured whether England or its province, the Cape Colony, 
desired to annex fresh strips of coast in that vicinity. In order to answer 
our question, a simple inspection of the register of the former English pos¬ 
sessions would have sufficed; but this register excluded the entire coast north 
of the Orange River, excepting Walfisch Bay. 

“This is the point on which, according to my conviction, wo have not 
been treated fairly by England. This feeling has been strengthened by the,, 
explanations which several English statesmen have given, with the purport 
that England has a legitimate right to prevent settlements by other nations . 
in the vicinity of English possessions, and that England establishes a sort of 
Monroe doctacme in Adrica against the vicinage of other nations, and, further, 
that it, always premising that that strip of land is res nullius, and the Cape 
Colony, depending on England, allow themselves the right to aeize this 
unclaimed land, disputes the right of any other nation, and especially ours, 
to claim it. 

“ I spoke yesterday with Lord Ampthill on this subject and told him 
that the German Empire cannpt refuse it# subjects in Africa protection, in 
their enterprises and possessions; and that I cannot advise the colonists 
demanding the protection of the Empfre in lands beyond the sea tb appeal 
to English protection in a place not under English rule, and wh*re they 
were satisfied that they did not interfere ip the. dominions of any other 
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European Power, and had in that conviction settled there ; nor could I 
advisetfaem, in the interests of their property, to become English subjects 

^conc^rWore, thata colonial system compared to that of England, 
’with garrisons. goicr-Mis <i ri.i employes of the Mother County, would not, 
wilt !•- i'.r jvux :Li.-maie-l in our l('.^ex!. i..-iv.'ariiirjteuien:»ai:d rations; 
but the! !• . .:.io»d-l-r.;* at site it* protection, aafar as its powers 
no even'.- on ia: :n •;< ru-,t I'-ir*- of German subjects as are con¬ 

nected with the purchase of land. I have based my eondnsians on the 
analogy of the beginnings of the Bast India Company. To the question 
Lord Ampthill put as to whether we should go so far as to concede an 
Imperial charter to those concerned, 1 answered affirmatively. 

“ Your Excellency will, from the above, understand the attitude to be 
maintained in your conversations with Lord Granville. Our attitude must 
be such as to avoid creating in Germany the impression that we Would 
sacrifice the vital interests of Germany to n good understanding with 
England. 

;■ ' “Yos Bismarck. 

“His Excellency the Imperial Ambassador, <tc., 

“ London.” 


Following the above despatch in the German White Book is the 
reply of the Ambassador, which also is worth giving in fall, as no 
doubt these two documents contain the essential German case put in 
an extremely friendly manner, and in fact the despatch of Lord 
Granville [Blue Book, Angra Pequena, p. SO] reporting the conver¬ 
sation, is only in minute and unimportant details different from it: 

“ I have just had a long interview with Lord Granville about the: Angra 
Pequena incident. I insisted on what had been said in the last despatch of 
your Excellency, and emphasised the direction of our policy, explaining that 
we must abide by the several declarations of the English Government—via., 
that according to the documents, to the north of Orange Itiver, excepting 
WaljSsch Bay, no English sovereignty or jurisdiction existed. Our note of 
December 31, 18K8, which only asked what means England would provide 
to afford protection in Angra Pequena remained without answer. In the 
meanwhile the matter pressed; our compatriots whose capital had been 
expended in Angra Pequena had to be informed under what protection they 
stood. In April of the same year they had again importuned us, as on the 
pari iif the Cope Colony tlit-ir riaim to German protection was disputed. 
Voder these circumstances, your Highness bad found yourself called on at 
ih« cud of April to make known to the Government of Great Britain, as 
idsoto that of the Cape Colony, that the German settlements in Angra 
Pequena stood under iLc protection of Germany, yord Granville received 
this communication without objection, remarking that he weak], inform the 
Colonial Office of the same. Several weeks later Dud Derby oommmiicated 
Hie above declaration to the South African murciuints. Through this we 
necessarily received the'impression that they accepted us at Angra Pequena 
as a /ait accomjili, w hich made any further action on our part useless. 

“ Lord Granville answered: he regretted, that the answer to the note of 
December 31 had been delayed. ‘ You are quite right,’ he continued, 1 [in 
assuming]'that your Government bbd no occasion to accept our referring 
the matter to the Colonial Office and to the Cape Colony Government, and 
ihat you had only to treat with the Foreign Office and expect an answer 
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fromme, But our administrative and colonial regulations arts difficult. and 
complicated. We have let much time go by before answerin'.- vour unto ol‘ 
Decemlmr MI, with ils inquiries os to the English provisions for eventual 
protection. Lord Derby understood by that question that Germany desired 
jtliat England ahould take that atrip of land under her protection, and made 
-hie duqjnration on that underatuudins.' 

•‘Loi-d Granville denied that Lord Derby's attitude was inimical to Ger¬ 
many. He insisted on the conviction that misunderstandings on the one 
side and tliu other had obtained. 

‘•To Lord Granville's question. Will you proclaim your sovereignty? I 
answered that we should act prudently, just as England had iu Borneo. In 
i.iif"case, we should defeud our right to extend our protection to our Own 
people on territory where rights were not accorded by any recognised 
political organisation. V 

“ Lord Granville replied : We have no reason, to object to that, and shall 
only opeupy ourselves with the protection of the rights of English subjects 
occupied in oornmerce in that territory, 

“ I answered : It was naturully understood by myGovernment that any 
English claims with any rightful foundation should be respected. 

“ Lord Granville finally remarked that he desired to conclude this business 
as promptly as possible; he would consult with Lord Derby and let us have 
an answer as soon as possible.. 

“Graf Vok Bisma rck Schoexhausen. 

“ His Highness Prince Bismarck/’ 

o. 

On June 22, 1§S4, Munster telegraphs that the English Cabinet 
recognises the Herman rights over Angra Peqnena. One would think 
that this would have laid to rest the bickering incident, and that the 
Government of her Majesty, not baring gained in dignity or advantage 
by it, and having provoked a widespread feeling of indignation in. 
Germany by their cavalier manner of treating the question in the 
beginning, and having been to a certain extent driven to a conclusion 
wbioh a fine sense of the consideration doe to a great and always friendly 
Power would have brought them to spontaneously long before, would 
now brash away all reminders of an unfortunate controversy. The 
German Government having, after all these explanations and declara¬ 
tions, decided to assart its authority over the unclaimed land from 
the Orange' Hirer to the Portuguese frontier, excluding all that part of 
the coast' to which England laid claim, the Cape Colony suddenly 
determines to assume government over the same, so as to cat off, 
avowedly, the German settlement from the entire hinterland and stifle 
it for want of prop#: communications. The reply of the- German 
Government was, as might have been expected, peremptory, and on 
August 19 HaUfeldt makes a communication , to Lord vGranville, 
recalling to bis attention the decisions arrived at, and the formal 
granting of protection to Germans on the undaimed lafra, and says : 
“The English extension of territory cllHias wiEt tbe proteotion of 
Germin subjects by Germany. After the Orange Hiver bad been 
named as the limits of English possessions, with the exception of 
WaUigeh Bay and a small neighbouring property, we could not have 
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expected Eagland to change her tactics regard leas of the interests of 
German subjects.” The Blue Book is silent as to what transactions 
took place after July 1881, bat frem tbe White Book it appears that 
there were very important negotiations continuing until October, by. 
which it is evident that the British Ministry did not entirel^eeoape^ 
eomplieity with the determinations of the Cape Colony Government 
On August 22 Count Halsfeldt made a communication to the Ckargi 
d'affaires in London, in which oeoor the following passages, which 
prove at least that there was some colour for the German feeling that 
the English Government was working with motives , of latent 
hostility to German colonising projects* Having again reviewed the 
whol^ controversy, he says: 

“ The undersigned mnsfc express the confidence of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment that the Hoy at' Government of Great Britain will bear in mind that 
the friendly relations Of both countries depend on their denying assent to 
the proposals of the Cape Colony. Being persuaded of these friendly dis¬ 
positions, the German Government inquired of the British last year, in an 
open and loyal manner, and lately confidentially, and finally by the official 
note of December 81, with the desire of ascertaining the official position of 
the claims of England to the territory north of Orange River, except Wal- 
fisch Bay, the facts as to which they had learned from former events. It 
would have been practicable to give the answer to this in a few days, as a 
correspondence with the Cape Colony was not necessary for this. The 
German Government did not reckon that in order to give a definite answer 
to its inquiries it would take six months, and that in the meanwhile the 
lime would be employed in preparing for further English annexations. 
The theory which the Cape Colony misapplies about theoretic annexations 
of unexplored coasts and strips of land, based on the declaration of the 
keeping of other colonies at a proper distance, is not workable; it isa con¬ 
tradiction of the rights of nations and of tradition. If the Government of 
the Cape Colony should attempt to pnt into effect its decisions, the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain cannot shirk the responsibility, and beside this, tbe 
English Colonial Minister, while we in good faith were awaiting the reply to 
our question of the 81st December, employed the time, through his tele¬ 
grams of February 8, May 8, June 17, ami July 14, in encouraging the Cape 
Government to come to determinations which are ruinous to the develop¬ 
ment of German enterprise.” 

The aide-memoire which accompanied this despatch goes on to 

*»y ; 

“ The Blue Books Of the Cape Government OontnuAi number of despatches 
showing that the disposition of the Cape Government toe extend its 
territory was incited by the telegram of Lord Derby, and had its first 
encouragement thenoe. The Imperial Government first received informa¬ 
tion of these circumstances through a telegram of the German Consul in 
Cape Town in the early part <& June, showing that in consequence of the 
telegram of Lord Derby of May 8, the Cape. Government had declared 
itself ready to undertake the expense of the annexation of the ooost up to 
Walfisch Bay, including Angra Pequena. The consequent interchange of 
Opinions between the German and English Governments led to the tele- 
graphic communication of Lord Derby of June 17 to ike Cape Government 
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preliminary to the decision on this question. The German Ambassador was 
officially advised of this by Lord Granville. Tl»e Imperial Government had 
supposed, from the assurances of Lord Granville at the time, that German 
enterprise would receive no opposition from English sources. In this • 
supposition it was further confirmed by the iudieoflon of the published 
nmund^pes of the colony, contained in the despatch from the- German * 
Ambassador communicated to Lord Ampthill. Since then Lord Derby did 
certainly declare that the Government of Great Britain was ready to put 
the entire strip of coast, with the exception of the property of Herr Ludentz 
at Angra Peqaena, under British protection, if the Cape Parliament would 
undertake the cost Of the annexation. The Oape Parliament, on July IS, 
concluded favourably, and asked that the land on the coast between Oratige 
River and the Portuguese borders should he declared British territory. The 
Under-Secretary of State in the British Colonial Service proposed in the 
sitting of the Lower House on the 29th in the following form:—It is pro¬ 
posed that the coast between the Orange River and the Southern Portuguese 
frontier, including the British settlement of Walfisch Bay, should be taken 
. under the charge of the Cape Government, and that this protection should 
only exclude Angra Pequena, which is under German protection. Prom 
thd tone of the journalistic criticisms of this transaction, preceding these 
debates of the Oape Parliament, it is evident that the intentions of the 
latter were hostile to German enterprise. These debates and the opinions 
expressed in them seemed to the Imperial Government the more surprising 
as, from the evidence of the Blue Books the Cape Colony had published, 
several Ministers had, on account of financial considerations, entertained 
objections to the extension of territory and had expressed these opinions to 
the English Government.’’ 

It seems a dreary muddle; and so far as the published evidence 
goes the English Government cannot be exculpated from the accusa¬ 
tions which the German public and Government brought, and still 
adhere to, that England in this affair of 'Angra Pequena treated Ger¬ 
many with little of the courtesy due to a great and friendly nation ; 
and that , its Government cannot be acquitted on the evidence of 
-duplicity towards the German, leading to the endangering of its 
rightful interests. The question of policy is one which may be con¬ 
sidered apart, whether it was better to growl dog-in-the-manger-like 
at the friendly ambition of Germany to assume neighbourly relations 
with the British Empire, or to accept a community of interests which 
can have no other ground of repugnance than the merest commercial 
exclusiveness. The treatment was not what Germany had, under the 
-circumstances, a right to expect, nor was it such as to strengthen the 
position of England h*Europe, as she is now finding out. 

It would* seem that the importance of the African questions, of 
which that of Angra Pequena unfortunately seemed oaky to set the 
fashion, was hardly to be measured beside that of the larger relations 
between England and Germany, which in their poesibUitie* hold the 
peace of Europe in their scope, and wh&h have unfortunately been, 
for the ttme at leoet, sacrificed. In what regards the colonial 
questions, what Germany asks of England is substantially that the 
latter - should not leader the natural development of her colonial 
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interests. This, desire is so much the more unobjectionable on the- 
put of England, in that the Colonial policy of Germany in comparison 
wifchthat of England is held within very modest limits. Nevertheless 
the German Empird hes had continually to combat obstacles which 
•have been raised against her precisely by England. Already, befere the' : 
first acquisitions of Germany in Africa and in the Pacific, energetic 
diplomatic action was necessary to overcome the Tesistaaoe which 
England, utilising the anti-German feeling in the British Colonies, 
and especially in the Cape Colony and Australia, offered to the 
German, acquisitions. The same tendencies showed themselves in 
Samoa, where, as in Angra Pequena, the scope of the imitation seems 
to have been to drive' out of the field all German competition, and it 
meets with the favonr of the British Government. Again it appeared' 
in the convention concluded with the Congo State by England, in. 
which in good faith the latter should have recognised that the cutting' 

: off from commtmication with the outer world of the Georinan posses¬ 
sions which resulted was contrary to the treaties in force and to 


formal assurances. The conclusion of that treaty was another proof 
of England’s slight consideration for Germany, and it has produced in. 
Germany a growing ill-will, which has fonnd new aliment in the 
antagonism to the interests of Germany in the question relative to the 
hinterland of Togo. To Germans it seems that the determination of' 
the English Government is to exclude the Empire from the navigation 
of -the Niger, though one would have thought that the territories 
involved were large enough for all the interests concerned ; and the 
conviction in the German mind, that that spirit of mercantile compe¬ 
tition which had begun to show itself in the affair of Angra Pequena. 
is in fact the ruling passion of the English nature, is increased by 
every encounter between the two nations abroad. From this it 
happens that matters which, when considered apart from all other 
interests, have trivial importance, become of serious gravity when, as 
is now the case, they carry a profound conviction to the great German 
people that England is cm fond hostile to the vital development of ' 
German prosp erity , and that it is English policy to stifle German 
commerce at the expense of a friendship which otherwise might have 
endured and helped England to the political supremacy of Europe, as 
England in her tom might have assured to Germany the military- 
supremacy without the crushing burthens of the present spstem. Bat. 
it is impoesible that in Germany they should mot give a sinister sig¬ 
nificance to the persistent attitude of England, and thia oonriction 
more or less reflects imperatively on the entire policy of the German 
Empire. And here, agaid, the object supposed to be in view in 
jjagtend is out of dll relation .with its rewrite in the larger, and at. 
tins day vital, problem of tbe distribution of political foross in. 
Europe, owing to tbe development of a German mririio opinion hostile. 
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to Ingland, which the Imperial Government' ia always obliged to 
take into aoconnt in its general political conduct, and Which is show* 
ing itself most disastroffely in the estrangement of the two gfliat 
powers who are especially interested in the maintenance of peace, and 
an the dissensions between which lie the hopes'of the .enemies of that 
peace. ■ 

I attempted in a former article to show the advantages to Europe 
at large, and England & particular, resulting from a possible adher¬ 
ence of her Government to the general policy of the Triple Alliance. 
Since then the sky has still darkened, bnt the possible source of the 
redeeming light is always the same. If the worst is to crane, and a 
conflict should arise which ends disastronsly tor civilisation, owing to 
the division and-paralysis of the forces which might have worked for 
salvation; the word Which most be written at the head of the chapter 
which reoords it will be ' 

ANGBA PEQCESA. 

As ex-Diplomat. 



SOCIALISM FOR MILLIONAIRES. 



■* 


T HE millionaire class, a small but highly interesting one, into 
which any of ns may be finng to-morrow by the accidents of 
commerce, is perhaps the most pitiably neglected in the community. 
As far as I know, this is the first magazine article that has ever been 
written for them. In reviewing the advertisements of the manufac¬ 
tures of the country, I find that every thing is produced "for the million 
and nothing for the- millionaire. Children, boys, youths, “ gents,” 
ladies, artisans, professional men, even peers and kings are catered for; 
but the millionaire’s eastern is evidently not worth having: there are too 
few of him. Whilst the poorest have their Bag Fair, a duly organised and 
bnsy market in Houndsditch, where yon can boy a boot for a penny, 
you may search the world in vain for the market where the £50 
boot, the special cheap line of hats at forty guineas, the doth of gold 
■ bicycling suit, and the Cleopatra olaret, four pearls to the bottle, can 
be purchased wholesale. Thus the unfortunate millionaire has the 
responsibility of prodigious wealth without the possibility of enjoying 
himself more than any ordinary rich man. Indeed, in many things 
he cannot enjey himself more than many poor men do, nor even so 
much; for a drum?major is better dressed.: a trainer’s stable-lad often 
rides a better horse ; the first class carriagegjs shared by office-boys 
taking their young ladies ont for the evening; everybody who goes. 
down to Brighton for Sunday rides in the Pullman car; and 'of what 
use is it to be aide to pay far a peacock’s-brain sandwich wjien there 
is nothing to be had but bam or beef ? The injustice of this state of 
things has not been sufficiently considered. A man with an income 
of £25 a year can multiply ids comfort beyond all calculation by 
doubling his income. A man with £50 a year can at least quadruple 
bis comfort by doubling Ms income. Probibly op to even £250 a year 
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doubled income means doubled comfort. After that the increment 
of oomfort grows lees in proportion to the ^crement of income until 
a point' is reached at which the victim is satiated and even surfeited 
rath everythibg that money can procure. To give him another 
nundreebthousand pounds, under the impression that you arS bene¬ 
fiting him/on fee general ground that men like money, is exactly as 
if you were to add two home to the working day of a confectioner's 
ehopboy an the general ground that boyB are fond of sweets. What 
can the wretched millionaire do that needs a million ? Does he want 
a fieet of yachts, a Rotten Row full of carriages, an army of servants, a 
whole city of town houses, or a continent for a game preserve ? Can he 
attend more than one theatre in one evening, or wear more than one 
Buit at a time, or djjjpst more meals than his butler ? Is it a luxury 
to have mope money to take oare of, more begging-letters to read, 
and to be cut off from those delicious Alnaschar dreams in which the 
poor man, sitting down to consider what* he will do in the always ' 
possible event of some unknown relative leaving him a fortune, forgets 
his privation ? And yet'there is no sympathy for this hidden sorrow 
of plutocracy. The poor alone are pitied. Societies springAp in Oil 
directions to relieve all sorts 'of comparatively happy people, from 
discharged prisoners in the first rapture of their regained liberty to 
children revelling in the luxury of an unlimited appetite; bat no 
hand is stretched out to the^millionaire, except to beg. In all our 
dealings with him lies implicit the delusion that he has nothing to 
complain of, and that he ought to be ashamed of refiling in wealth 
whilst others are starving. 

And it is to be observed that this plight of his is getting constantly 
worse and worse with the advance of civilisation. The capital, the 
energy, the artistic genius that used to specialise itself for the supply 
of beautiful things to rich men, now tarns to supply the needs of the 
gigantic proletariats of modern times. It is more profitable to be 
a nineteenth-century ironmonger in Tottenham Court Road than it 
was to be a Florentine armourer in the fifteenth century. The very 
millionaire himself, when he becomes a railway director, is forced to 
turn his book on Ids own class, and admit- that it is the third-class 
passenger whd pays. If he takes shares in a Hotel, he learns that it 
is safer, as a matter of* oommeroial policy, to turn a lord and his 
retinue otat if doors than to disoblige a commercial traveller Or a 
bicyclist in the smallest reasonable particular. Hs cannot get kb 
coat made to fit him without troublesome tryings-on and altfeatiOns, 
unless he. goes to the cheap ready-money tailors, who' monopolise all 
the really expert cutters, because their suitS mast fit infallibly at the 
first attempt if the low prioes are to be -made pay. The old-fashioned 
tradesman, fcrvile to the great man and insolent to the earner of 
weekly wages, is now beaten in the* rsoe by tire universal provider. 
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who attends more carefully to the fourpenny and teupenny easterners 
than to the mammoth shipbuilder’s wile sailing in to order three 
pianos and four french governesses. In short, the shops 
where Dives is expected and counted on are only to be AraM now jn 
a few sjfecial trades, which touch a man’s life bat seldom. >' Fog every¬ 
day purposes the customer Who Wants mote than other people is as 
unwelcome and as little worth attending to aa the customer who wants 
less tkan other people. Hie millionaire eta have, tile beetof every¬ 
thing in the market; but this leaves him no better off than the 
modest possessor of 65000 a year. There is only one toing that he 
can stall order on a scale of special and recklesslyexpensive pomp, 
and that is hia funeral. - Even this melancholy outlet will probably 
soon be dosed. Huge joint-stock interment and stomation companies 
vH|} refuse to depart to any great extent from themrontine of €lass I., 
Class II., and so < 011 , just as a tramway company would refuse to 
■ undertake a Lord Mayor's §how. The custom of the great masses 
will rule the market so completely that the millionaire, already forced 
to live nine-tenths of hie life as other men do, will be forced into line 
as to thtopther tenth also. 

To be™ millionaire, then, is to have more money than you can 
possibly Bpend on yourself, and to appreciate at the Bams time the 
inoonsideratenesa of those persons to whom such a condition appears 
to realise perfect contentedness. What, then, is the millimaire to do 
with Ms surplus funds ? The usual reply is, provide for hia children 
and give aims. Now these two resources, as usually understood, are 
exactly the same thing, and a very mischievous thing too. Prom the 
point of view of society, it does not matter a straw whether the 
person relieved of the necessity of working for Mb Irving by a 
millionaire’s bounty is his own son or merely a casual beggar of no kin 
to Mm. Hie millionaire’s private feelings may be more highly gratified 
in the former case; bnt the mischief to Bociety and to the recipient is 
toe same. Even the private feeling in this matter is changing, and 
ohsngingrapidly. If you want to spoil a young man’s career, to 
annihilate Mb efficiency and enfeeble his character, clearly there is no 
method ewrer than that of presenting him with what is called “ an 
independence,” meaning an abjeot and total dependence wn toe labour 
of others. Anybody who has watched the wotjd intelligently enough 
to compare , the avetfag* man of independent means wheg he has just 
finished his work .at the university with the Same man twenty years 
later, following a routine of foehion compared to which toe round of a 
postman is a wMrlof’excitement, and the beat of a policeman a 
chapter of romaaoe, must *have sometimes said to Mtosalf that it 
would have been better fat to# man if his father had spoilt every 
penny of his money, or thrown it into toe Thames. The «aal victims 
of “property * an not toe evicted tenants or the unemployed, but the 
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proprietors. This is obvious enough in England, in spite of the 
traditional responsibility attaching to landed property, and in America, 
where the alleged general sense of obfigfctioa to work is evidently 
vaniabiii||u>lfa the neoeasitjy for it; but to realise it fully, it is neces- 
dCty tojgo to a ocK itry like Ireland. To the Irishman s property is 
& source of income and nothing else: the indispensable minimum of 
his duty to. the estate is done in spite of his teeth for fivsper cent, 
fay hjs agent, whose rwig b n oe to his purely predatory activity is 
fortified by the fact that the estate Usually belongs mostlyto the 
mortgagees, and that the nominal landlord is so ignorant of his own 
affairs that he can do nothing .but send begging letters to the agent. 
On these estates generations of peasants: (and agents) live hard bat 
bearable lifes, a udtpff them generations of ladies and gentlemen of 
good breeding asl natural capacity are corrupted into drifters, 
wasters, drinkers, waiters-for-dead^men’s-shoes, poor relations, and 
social wrecks of all sorts, living aimless lives, and often dying squalid 
and tragic deaths. TGvery millionaire who leaves his millions to 
hiB family in the ordinary course exposes his innocent descendants to 
this risk without securing them any advantage that they could 
not secure far more effectually and happily by their own* activity, 
backed by a fair start in fife. Formerly this consideration had no 
weight‘with parents, because working for money was considered dis¬ 
graceful to a gentleman, as it is still, in our more belated circles, to a 
lady. In all the professions we have survivals of old pretenoes— 
the rudimentary pocket on the back of a barrister’s gown is an example 
—by which the practitioner used to fob bis fee without admitting 
that his services were for sale. Most people alive to-day, of 
middle age and upward, are more or less touched with superstitions 
that need no longer be reckoned with by or on behalf of young men. 
Such, for instance, as* that the line which divides wholesale from retail 
trade is alto a line marking a step in social position ; or that there is 
something incongruous in a lord charging a shilling a head for 
admission to his castle and gardens, or opening a shop for milk, game, 
and farm produce? or that a merchant’s son who obtains a commission 
in a smart regiment is guilty of an act of ridiculous presumption. 
Even the prejudice against “ manual labour ” is vanishing, and being 
replaced,in the most advanced quarters by something like a worship of 
it. It is rupv a good many years since Dickens, in visiting a prison, 
encountered Wainwright the poisoner, and heard that, gentleman 
vin dic ate hie gentility by demanding of his feUow prisoner (a 
bricklayer, if I remember aright) whether he had ever odthleaoended to 
dean out the cell, or handle the brooms or, in short, do any work 
whatever for himself that he conld put on his Companion. The briok- 
layer, va% of having so distinguished a odl mate, willingly and 
proudly gave the required testimony; and Diokens so appreciated the 
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incident that he afterwards introduced it in " Little Dorrit,” where, it 
wiU be remembered, the murderer Eigand makes the same boast in 
tbs prison at Marseilles. It is not yet ten years sinee, in the great 
Irish agitation against coercion in Ireland during Mr.rjBatfonrs 
secretaryship, an attempt was made to add to the sensation by minting’ , 
to the apeetaole of Irish political prisoners, presumably gentlemen, 
suffering the indignity of having to do housemaid’s wad: in dewing 
their cells. Whatever feeling this may bft* aroused to Ireland, and 
might have aroused here if the elocfe could have been put back to 
Wainwright's time, in England it was a false note to strike, and did 
more harm than good. It would be easy to multiply instances of the 
change of pnhlic opinion for the better in this direction. But there 
is no need to pile op evidence. It will be quite Willingly admitted— 
and the willingness is part of the case—that the father who throws 
his son on his own exertions, after equipping him folly with education 
and a reasonable capital, no longer degrades hii£, spoils his chance of 
a well-bred wife, and forfeits the caste of the family, bat, on the con¬ 
trary, solidifies his standing and widens his prospects, professional, 
mercantile, political, and matrimonial. The man who has made twenty 
thousand pounds for himself is socially a more important person now¬ 
adays than the one who has inherited a million and never done a stroke 
of work. Public opinion, growing continually stronger against drones 
to the hive, begins to threaten, and even to execute, a differentiation of 
taxation against “ unearned incomes ”; so that the man who, in spite 
of the protests of parental wisdom and good citizenship, devotes great 
resources to the enrichment and probable demoralisation of descend¬ 
ants for whose desert the community has no guarantee, does so at 
the risk of having his aim finally defeated by the income-tax collector. 
We therefore have the intelligent and public-spirited millionaire cut 
off from his old resource of “founding a family.” All that his 
children can now require of him, aU that society expects him to give 
them, all that is good for themselves, is a first-rate equipment, not an 
“ independence.” And there aTe some millionaires who have no 
children. * 

The extremities to which the millionaire is reduced by this dosing 
up of old channels of bequest are such that he sometimes leaves huge 
sums to bodies at trustees “ to do good with,” p plan as mischievous 
as it is resouroeless j for what con the trnstees do bpt tinjidly dribble 
the fund away op charities of one kind or (mother ? Now I am loth 
to revive the harsh strains of the Gradgrtod political economy: indeed, 
I Would, if I could, place in every Board school a copy of Mr, Watts’ 
picture of a sheet profiled by the outline of a man lying, dead under¬ 
neath it, with the toscriptioa fhove, “ What I saved, I lost' ? what I 
spent, I had : what I gave, I have.” Bui woe to the mmprho takes 
from (mother what he can provide for himself ; and woe also to the 
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giver 1 There is no getting over the fact that the moment an attempt 
is made to organise almsgiving byentrnsting the funds to a permanent 
'body of expert!, it is invariably discovered that beggars are perfectly 
genuine i^ersons: that is to say, not “deserving poor," feat people 
^ho hgve discovered that it u possible to live by mmply impudently 
asking for what they want until they get it, whichis the essence of 
beggary. The permanent body of experts, illogically instroeted to 
apply their.Ipads to the does of the deserving poor only, soon beooune 
a mere police body for the frustration of brae begging, and conse¬ 
quently of tame almsgiving. Finally, their experienoe in a pursuit to 
which they were originally led by natural beneOolenoe tome them to 
an almost maniacal individualism and an abhorrenoe of ordinary 
“ charity ” ae one of the worst of social crimes. This may not 
be an amiable attitude; bnt no reasonable person can fail to be 
impressed by the certainty with which it seems to be prodnoed by 
a practical acquaintance with the social reactions of mendicity and 
benevolence. 

Of course, thiB. difficulty is partly created by the “ deserving poor ” 
theory. I remember once, at a time when I made daily use of the 
reading-room of the British Museum—a magnificent communistic 
institution of the best type—I was offered two pounds to copy a 
certain book or manuscript, I forget which. Being too laay to think 
of doing the work myself, I banded over the commission to a man 
whose respectable poverty would have moved a heart of atone—an 
ex-schoolmaster whose qualifications were out of date, and who, 
through no particular fault of his own, bad drifted at last into the 
reading-room as less literate men drift into Salvation Army shelters. 
He was a sober, well-spoken, well-conducted, altogether unobjection¬ 
able man, really fond of reading, and eminently eligible for a good 
torn of the kind I did him. Hie first step in the matter was to 
obtain from toe an advance of five shillings ; his next, to Bnb-let the 
commission to another person in similar circumstances for one pound 
fifteen, and so get it entirely off his mind and return to his favourite 
books. This second, or rather, third party, however, required an 
advance from toy acquaintance of one-and-sixpence to buy paper, 
having obtained which, he handed over the contract to a fourth party, 
who was willing to dqfit for one pound thirteen and sixpence. Specu¬ 
lation raget^ far a day or two as the job was passed on ; and ft reached 
bottom at laat in the bends of the least competent and least sober 
female copyist in the room, who actually did the work for five shillings, 
and then turned it into a handsome investment hy" making it an 
excuse for borrowingendlees sixpences fnftn me from that time to the 
day of bar death, which each sixpence probably accelerated to the 
extent of jburpenoe, aod staved off to the extent of twopence. She 
was not a .deserving person : if she had been she would have oome to 
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no mob extremity. Her claims to compassion werethat she oould, 
not be depended on, could not resist the temptation to drink, osnld 
not bring herself to do her work earefnlly, and was therefore at e 
miserable disadvantage in the world—a disadvantage exactly sunila^ 
to that suffered by the blind, the deaf, the maimed, the mad, gr aay'i 
other victims of imperfeet or injored faonlty. I lesrnt fcom hss that 
she had once been recommended to the officials of^the Charity 
Orga nisat i o n Society; bat they, on inquiring' into her oaae,had refused 
to help herbeeause toe was “ undeserving,” by which they meant 
that she was incapable of helping herself. Here was surely some 
oonfusibn of ideas. £he was very angry with the Society, ,-and net 
unreasonably so; for she knew that their funds were iargely sub¬ 
scribed by people who regarded them as ministers of pity to the poor 
and downcast. On toe other hand, these people themtolves had 
afoatudly limited the application of toeir bounty to sober, honest, 
respectable persons: that is to say, to toe persons least likely to want 
it, and most apt to be demoralised by it. An intelligent millionaire, 
if • tempted to indulge himself by playing the almsgiving philanthropist 
{to toe great danger of his own character) would ear-mark his gift for 
the use of the utterly worthless, the hopelessly, incorrigibly lazy, idle, 
easy-going good-for-nothing. Only, such a policy would soon exhaust 
the resources of even a billionaire. It would convince the most 
sentimental of aimsgivers that it is economically impossible to be kind 
to beggars. It is possible to treat them humanely, as children can be 
treated humanely in truant schools, which means that they can be 
enslaved, brought under discipline, and forced to perform a minimum 
of work as gently as the nature of the process and their own intense 
objection to it permit; bnt there is no satisfaction for tile compas¬ 
sionate instincts to be got ont of that. It is a public dnty, like the 
-enforcement of sanitation, and should be undertaken by toe public. 
Privately supported beggar-colonies, like that of toe Salvation Army 
at Hadleigh, are the beginnings, not of a Utopia of the reclaimed 
developed from a religions enterprise- for the relief of toe unemployed, 
bat of the experiments on which an inevitable future extension of the 
Poor-Law will have to be based. What is urgently needed at present 
is the extension- and humanisation of the Poor Law, an end which iB 
retarded by all attempts to supplant it by privat% benevolence. Take, 
for example, the herd ease Of the aged ,poor, who are nct ( beggars at 
all, but veterans of industry, who have in most cases earned an 
honourable pension (which we are dishonest enough to grudge them) 
by a lifetime of appalling drudgery. We have to deal With at least 
350,000 of them every year. Very tittle can be done by private 
efforts to rescue these unfortaqpte people from the barbarity of the 
ratepayers by building a few almshouses here and there. But a great 
dual can be done by arousing toe public conaaence and voting for 
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reasonably butene and enlightenedpersona at elections of guardians. 
The guardians of the West Derby (Liverpool) Union, instead pf 
imprisoning aged couples separately and miserably in their workhouse, 
nut them into furnished oottages, where, provided they keep them 
*nest ^d clean, they are no more interfered- with than if they were in 
• private almshouse. The difference to them hi happiness, comfort, 
mid self-respect, between the oottpge and the workhouse, fa enormous: 
the difference in cost is less than two- shillings a week per pair. To 
build, fit, and furnish a cottage costs about £65. If a millionaire 
must build almahonses, be had better do it by Offering to defeaythe 
Post of a set of cottages on condition that the guardians adopt the 
West Berbyaystem. This, of course, is pauperising the ratepayer; 
but the average ratepayer is a quite shameless creature, loud in his 
outcry against the immorality of pauperising any one at his expense, 
-but abject hi his adulation of the rich man who will pauperise him by 
those subscriptions to necessary public institutions which sot as 
subsidies in relief of the rates. 

Hospitals are a favourite resource of the rich whose money is burn¬ 
ing holes in their pockets. Here, however, the verdict Of sound social 
economy is emphatic. Never give a farthing to an ordinary hospital. 
An experimental hospital is a different thing : a millionaire who is 
interested in proving that the use of drugs, of alcohol, of the knif e in 
cancer, or the like, can be and should be dispensed with, may endow 
a private hospital, for that purpose; but in the purely charitable 
hospital, private endowment and private management 'mean not only 
the pauperisation of the ratepayer, but irresponsibility, chnmio waste 
and extravagance checked by spasmodic stinginess, favouritism, almost 
unbridled licence for experiments on patients by soientificallyt enthu- 
siastic young doctors, and a system of begging lax letters of admission 
which would be denounced as intolerable, now that the press is avid 
of public scandals, if it were part of the red tape routine of a public 
body. A safe rule far the millionaire is never to do anything for the 
public, any more than for an individual, that the public will do 
(because it must) for itself witbont his intervention. The provision 
of proper hospital accommodation is pre-eminently one of these things. 
Already more than a third of London’s hospital accommodation is 
provided by the ratepayers. In Warrington the hospital rate, which 
was 2d. i% tike pound in 1887-8, rose in five years to Is, 2d. If a 
billionaire had interposed to take this increase on his own shoulders, 
he would have been simply wasting money for which better uses were 
waiting, and demoralising bis neighbours lute the bargain. Our 
present cadging hospital system will soot* go the way of the old Poor 
Law; and no invalid will be a penny, the worse. - 

The objection to anppiaatang public machinery by private does not 
apply to private action to aet public machinery in motion. Take, for 
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example, the National Society for the Prevention of Crdelty to Chil¬ 
dren. If that aociety were to undertake the punishment of cntel 
parents by building private prisons and establishing private tribunals, 
and so on, even the most thoughtless subscriber to private charitiee 
and hospitals would shake his head and button up Ids pocket, knowing 
that there are public laws and publio prisons and tribunals to do the 
work, and that they aikme should be treated with such fhnotions. 
However, public machinery requires the initiative of an aggrieved 
person to set it in m«$ioo; and when the aggrieved person is a child, 
and its “next friend* the aggressor, the machinery does not get 
started. Under such circumstances, Mr. Waugh’s society, by stepping 
in and taking the child’s part, does a great deal of good; and this, 
observe, not by supplanting the State, or competing with it, but by 
cb-operating with it and compelling it to do its duty. Generally 
speaking, all societies which are of the nature of vigilance committees 
are likely to be nsefnl. The odium which attaches to the name came 
from the old-iashipned American Vigilance Committee, which, in the 
true spirit of private enterprise, not only deteoted offenders, but 
lynched them on its own responsibility. We have certain State 
vigilance officers—sanitary inspectors, School Board visitors, a Public 
Prosecutor (of a sort), the Queen’s Proctor, and others. The only 
one of these who is an unmitigated public nuisance is the Censor 
of the theatre, who, instead of merely having power to hale the 
author of an obnoxious play before a public tribunal, has power to 
sentence him to suppression and execute him with his own hands and 
on his own responsibility, with the resnlt that the drama is more 
corrupt, silly, and indecent than any other department of fine art, and 
the unfortunate censor more timid and helpless than any other official. 
His case shows the distinction which it is essential to preserve in 
vigilance work. . The popular objection to prying and spying is very 
strong in England, where it has become almost a public instinct to 
profess an austere standard of morality whilst clandestinely practising 
a loosely easy one. We are all familiar with the characteristic 
impatienoe of “good society” with those who by carelessness, or 
want of tact, or, above all, in idealistic defiance of public opinion, force 
people to see the things they are sedulously winking at, and get 
“found out” in a World where toe first article to the social contract 
is that nobody shall be found out as long as he or she leaves the 
neighbours a rag of excuse for being imposed on. We are proud, 
and to some extent rightly proud, of this system of onto, as affording 
evidence of oar strong oommon-sense. To able men and women of 
the world who understand tito game it recommends itself so strongly 
as a thoroughly workable one, that they become extremely con¬ 
servative of tire existing institutions they have learnt to evade, and 
snspLcious of new ones which would send them to school again. They 
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know that impracticably despotic institutions may allow more licence 
practicably democratic Ones. Thus, onr political organisation is 
a monarchy; tot we enjoy as much republicanism ademocracy as 
any American or frenchman. The articles of onr established religion, 
’taougji originally a string of evasions of the principles of that religion 
for worldly oonvenienoe, are by this time to a great extant quite 
beyond belief. Bat we no more object to them on that account than 
we objeot to a court sword because it would be of no am in a raodero 
battle. And so on with our marriage lawe and almost all onr fnnda- 
fnental institutions: by the time we are old enough to take up eny 
of these subjects with authority and experience, we have half accom¬ 
modated ourselves to them and half accommodated them to us, in 
which condition we oppose any attempt to base reform on- principle 
just as' we oppose spelling reform—not that it is not needed, tot that 
we, the articulate, clever ones, hare learned to get on without it. 
Unfortunately, the world is not made up of accomplished men and 
women of tiie world, any more than of university men and public 
school men. If it were, we might no doubt safely take a considerable 
stride in the direction of. the characteristic revolutionary doctrine of 
the educated middle and upper classes—Ananshism, and reconcile it 
with what is valid in Socialism, the characteristic revolutionary doc¬ 
trine of the working classes. The mass of the population consists 
of people who take our institutions seriously and scrupulously, and 
who are too poor and too insignificant individually to evade the. pre¬ 
scribed social pud legal consequences of escapades, even if they were 
adroit or well-advised enough to know how to do it. There is not a 
bad institution in the country which does not make people suffer to 
the fulL extent of its badness outside the privileged circles. Most of 
the su&erers,.adalts, voters, fad Britons though they may be,are almost 
as helpless as the children who are rescued by the National Society 
foiflbhe Prevention of Cruelty to Children. They are individually 
quite incapable of appreciating the social importance of their cases— 
no slave ever believed that his case was worth a war, though freemen 
have held that opinion and aotod on it. Therefore we have Our vigi¬ 
lance societies wider all sorts ^. titles, striving for all sorts of reform 
—moral law reform, landf|w reform, lunacy law reform, dress 
(unwritten) law refqym, and the like, their members being denounced, 
avoided, and disparaged as cranks, faddists, and unclabbabls persons 
by the bed company in the kingdod( for we must concede that distinc¬ 
tion to those who have oonqnered an authoritative position in society in 
spite of all our unreformed institutions, and to whom the very word 
“ vigilant*” means, not “ the price of liberty," tot a vague threat of 
interference with those clandestine arrangements by which our impos¬ 
sible institutions are tempered by clever people with cheque hooks to 
the practical exigencies of their real morality. The notion that it is 
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anypart of their doty to stand op .for their real opinions in the 
interests I those who are not clever and have no cheque books is very 
distasteful to *hera—n«tur»Uy enough; for they know that the one 
sin that will not he forgiven in their own delightful eirele is a brew*, 
of the conspiracy of silenoe. . ■ « ' 

All these considerations point in the same direction; The intelli¬ 
gent millionaire heed not hesitate to subsidise any vigilance soaiety or 
reform society that is aMycanducted, end that recognises the foot 
that it is not going to reform the world, butonly, at beat, fc persuade 
the world to take its ideas into consideration in reforming itself.. 
Subject to theee conditions, it matters little whether the millionaire- 
agrees with the society or not; No individual or society can possibly 
be absolutely and completely right, although I regret to have to add 
that the common assumption is that thus is the very least that can be 
expected from an honest man or a deserving association. Similarly, 
no view or theory can comprise the whole troth and nothing but the 
truth. A millionaire who will not subsidise forces that are capable of 
■ a mischievous application will subsidise nothing at all. Such justice 
os we attain in our criminal courts is the outcome of a vehemently 
partial prosecution and defence; and all political sanity is tike outcome 
of a conflict of views. For instance, if we try to figure to ourselves a 
forcible reoonstrdKion of society on lines rigidly deduced either from 
the Manchester School or from State Socialism, we are at a loss to 
decide which of the two would be the more intolerable and disastrous’. 
Yet who hesitates on that account, if such matters interest him, to 
back up the Fabian Society on the one hand, or the Liberty and 
Property Defence League or Personal Rights Association on the Other, 
awarding to bis bias ? Our whole theqgy of freedom of speech and 
opinkm for all citiseng, rests, not on the assumption that everybody is 
right, but on the certainty that everybody is wrong on same mxnt 
on which somebody else is right, so that there is a public danger in 
allowing anybody to go unheard. Therefore any propagandist society 
which knows how to handle money intelligently end which is making 
a contribution to cnrrent thought, whether Christian or Pagan, Liberal 
or Oonawfattoe, Soc ia lis t or IndivtihuMst, soiaatifie or humanitarian, 

• physical or metaphysical, • seems tense an _excellent marie for a 
millionaire's spare money. " V 

Yet after all, mere societies are gpod marks for anybody’s syere money; 
and though miQionairea are scum inveterate subscribers mid donors 
that I dare sot leave the aodetiea out of aooormt, I confess I despise 
a millionaire who dribblsa air money away in IMina and hundreds, 
thersbyrnducing himself totoe leVefaf a mere o tew d of irifamy men, 
instead of pacing down satoA that only a miHump* oea. My 
idee of a mfllionait* is a men who never giyee leas thanten thousand 
pounds, ear-marked for the pg reb me of something at too bast quality 
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costing not a penny leasthaa that amount. Let me illustrate the sort 
of thing I mean. At the present moment, I, like every one who is 
interested in the extraordinary development of public activity and 
jpblio Bpirit through oar great provincial musiripriitieU and through 
the London County Council, am ijery fall of the*need for * library of 
political science in London. TheLondon School of Poiitibal Science, 
lately founded through a bequest from the late deck to the Derby 
justices, cannot: spare the funds to found one. The British Unseam 
library will not do: yon can get tee most Tecondite comic song there; 
hot of the host of reports and accounts which are posted forth by the 
provinciahtown corporations, and are of quite incalculable value a* 
statistical data for experiments in mnnidpal ooUeotivism, yon cannot 
find one. Thns the county councillor who desires to form a safe oen- 
closion aa to the mnnioipalisation of the London water supply, and 
who wonld naturally like to see the balance sheets of the mnnidpel 
supplies of Glasgow and Birmingham; or the travelling etndent who 
is sent to London by a foreign Government to* fold out whet can he 
learnt from our municipal experience, is driven Back at the British a 
Museum on Tom Fame's “Age of Reason,” or Mr. Herbert Spenoer'a 
“ Coming Slavery," as perhaps bearing more or less 1 on modern 
democratic politics. I give this as an actual present emergency 
(perhaps some millionaire will oblige with ten tkonsand pounds) 
because it is a typical one. The millionaire ahould ask himself what 
is his favourite subject ? Has it a school, with scholarships for the 
endowment of research and the attracted of rising talent at the 
universities ? Has it a library, or a museum ? If not, then he has 
an opening at once for his ton thousand or hundred thousand. 

There is always something fascinating to the im a ginati on of a very 
poor man in the notion of leaving a million or eo to aeonmnlate at 
compound interest for a few centuries, and then deaeend in fabnkms 
riohes on some remote descendant and make a Monte Cristo of him. 
How, even if there were likely to be any particular point in bring 
Monte Delate after a octuple of hundred years' farther social and 
ndostrfal development, a modem millionaire, for the reasons already 
stated, would bo the last person In the world to be much im p r emad by 
it. Still, the underlying ideaofkeeping a great money forcetogethor, 
multiplying it, and Mally working a miracle with it,' faa tempting 
one. Hernia a reoent example, quoted from a local popar t . 

“The rift of e farm to the PariBh Council of St, Bets by the Bev. Mr. 
Pagan* of Shadforth, Durham, is accompanied by some peealwr conditions. 
The farm fa tea.- Sr,, to,, in extant, aad ia valued at £1098. The rent of the 
farm fa to he showed to anruimulafa, with faro i c ee rv a ti q u a. Should the 
grantor ever requite it, the oounoh may be called upon daring bis lifetime 
to pur him from tftne to time oat of the accumulated investments any 
amounts not exceeding £1098. Ho* more than £10 may be spent in 
charity, fad notin/nUtf ef (te rata. The bafauoefa to he invested in land 
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and bouses until 411 the laud and bouses in the parish have been secured by 
the parish council. When that is accou dished, the eum of, £1096 may be 
banded over to some adjacent parish, -which shall deal with the gift simi¬ 
larly to St. Bees.” 

Sere we have a remarkable combination of practiced sagacity apd 
oolossal revolutionary vkioaarilieBS. Mr. Pagan eetea thousand 
pound snowbtdl rolling in Such a Way as to nationalise the land 
pariah by parish until the revolution is oomplete. Obeerve—-and 
copy— -his dauee, “ net in relief of the rates.” Let the millionaire 
never forget that the ratepayer is always lying in wait to malvemate 
public money to the saving of his own pocket. Possibly the 
millionaire may sympathise with him, and say that he wishes to 
relieve him. But in the first place a millionaire should never 
eympathke with anybody—his destiny is too high for such petty 
self indulgence; and in the second, you cannot relieve the rate¬ 
payer by reducing, ojr even abolishing, his rates, since freeing a 
house of rates simply rakes the rent. The millionaire might as well 
leave his money direct to the landlords at once. In fact, the rate¬ 
payer k only a foolish eatspaw for the landlord, who is the great 
eater-up of pnblio bequests. At Tonbridge, Bedford, and certain 
other places, pions founders have endowed the schools so splendidly 
that education k nobly cheap there. But rents are equivflently high ; 
eo that the landlords reap the whole pecuniary value of the endow¬ 
ment. The remedy, however, k to follow the example of the 
Tonbridge and Bedford founders instead of avoiding it. ff every 
centre of popuktion were educationally endowed with equal 
liberality, the advantage of Bedford would cease to be a differential 
one; -and it is only sdvantages which are both difientkl and pecuniarily 
realisable by the individual citizens that produce rent. Still, the 
case points to another form of the general rule above deduced 
for the guidance of millionaires: nemely, that bequests to the public 
should be for the provision of luxuries, never of necessaries. We 
needs must provide necessaries for ourselves; and their gratuitous 
provision in any town at present constitutes a pecuniarily realisable 
differential advantage in favour of living in that town. Now, a 
luxury k something that we need not have, and consequently will not 
pay for, except with spare or waste money—properly speaking, there¬ 
fore, something that we will not pay for at all. , And yet nothing is 
more vitally right than the attitude of the French gentleman who 
said : " Give me the luxuries of life, and I will do' without the 
necessaries.’' For example, toe library of political ecience which I 
desiderate k prodigiously more important to our well-being than a 
thousand new charitable soup-kitchens; bat as nobody will pay a 
farthing for it, it would not rake the rent of even students’ lodgings 
in London by a farthing: it would be an addition to the common- 
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wealth absolutely without drawback. Bat suppose a misguided 
billionaire, instead of {banding this library, or something cognate, 
were to take on himself the cost of paring and lighting some London 
tjprisb, and set on foot a free supply of bread and milk! All that 
would ghappen would be that the competition for houses and shops in 
(hat parish woaldrage until it had bronght rents np to a point at 
which there wohld. be no advantage in living in it mn than in any 
other parish.; Even parks and open spaces raise rents In London, 
though, strange to Bay, London statues do not diminish them. Here, 
t£en, is the simple formula for the public benefactor. Never give 
the people anything they want: give them something they ought to 
want and don’t. 

Thus we find at the end of it all, appositely enongb, that the great 
work of the millionaire, whose tragedy is that he has not needs 
enough for his means, is to create needs. The man who makes the 
luxury of: yesterday the need of to-morrow is as great a benefactor 
as the man who makes two ears of wheafc. grow where one grew 
before. Mr. Baskin has already set a handsome example to oar 
rich men. He has published his accounts with the public, and shown 
that he has taken no more for himself than fair pay for his work of 
giving Sheffield a valuable museum, which it does not want and would 
cheerfully sell for a fortnight’s holiday with free beer if it could. Was 
not that better than wasting it heartlessly and staidly on beggars, on 
able-bodied relatives, on hospitals, on ratepayers, on landlords, and 
all the rest of our social absorbents ? He has created energy instead 
of dissipating it, and created it in the only fundamentally possible 
way, by creating fresh needs. His example shows wbat can be done 
by a rich expert in fine art; and if millions coaid bring such expert¬ 
ness to their possessor, I should have discoursed above of the beautifica¬ 
tion of cities, the endowment of a standard orchestra and theatre in 
every centre of oar population, and the,building of a wholesome, sincere, 
deoent boasenfor Parliament to meet in (noble legislation is impossible 
in the present monstrosity) as an example for parish halls and town 
halls all through the country, with many other things of the same 
order. Bat these matters appeal only to a religious and artistic 
faculty which cannot be depended on in millionairee—which, indeed, 
have a very distinct tmadenoy to prevent their possessor fins ever 
becoming evqp a thousandaire, if I may be, permitted that equally justi¬ 
fiable .weald. Therefore, I have endeavoured to temps# the furnace to 
the over-fleeced lamb by dealing rather with each matter? as may be 
judged as well by a millionaire as aay one else. And I hope he will 
be duly grateful to me, “ xn.Vj- 

G. B&uukd Shaw. 
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J OSE MARIA DE pIrEDA is at once the most provincial, and 
for that reason perhaps, because of sheer intensity of vision 
and a fixed compression of interest, the broadest of modern Spanish 
writers. That, in the matter of style, he is the greatest may be 
accepted from the judicial pronouncement of the eminent critic Seiior 
Menfindez Pelayo, a critic no less equipped than BrunetiCre himself 
for the exercise of his profession. He accords Pereda direct descent 
from Cervantes by his style, which never loses its purity and finish 
however eloqnent and impassioned the prompting mood 5 by a dia¬ 
logue dense and palpitating as the flow of speech from living lips; 
by a vigour of dear conception of character, and the pervasion of 
Banity sweetened iky wit. As the complete and classical expression 
of a race, he places this living writer between the immortal biographer 
of the ingenious Hidalgo and Velasquez. His realism is theirs, with 
the touch of melancholy that gives tenderness to irony, the witty 
sensibility that guards from mere sentimentality, the kindliness that 
bionta the edge of harsh troth. 

Pereda is a realist in the highest meaning of the term, not of the 
document school, with its wearisome and inadeq uate system of classi¬ 
fication, and its monstrous error of scientific dbalysis of the insigni¬ 
ficant. Like George Eliot, he is content to ennoble th^ vulgar, and 
penetrate to t& heart of commonplace existence with the fine and 
.delicate understanding of sympathetic genius. He writes of what 
ha knows and intimately apprehends, and because knowledge has 
taught him to love his subject. Bret Harts has no surer understanding 
of the Californian miner than he bos of the fiaher-fylk of Santander, 
and no deeper sense of his tmoonscious heroism. But hois no novelist 
in the dramatic signification, still lass in the ToUtosan. He creates 
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no brilliant social scenes ; eschews all poignant situations except those 
that may be suggested by a glimpse, through a rifted cloud, of the 
inarticulate soul; turning instinctively from the gTeat moments of life, 
fjnm the oomplerities of seoc, and the deep movements of passion. 
Wberessvomsagii concerned his pea is as cold and reticent as Steven¬ 
son’s. While she is young, she is useful as an implied ornament, 
and perfumes rite romantic atmosphere. But he deftly rounds the 
mystery, having no understanding of it, and by temperament being 
averse from study of it. He accepts the soft, nebulous condition of 
yonng and inncoent love as a pretty enchantment which it behoves a 
" middle-aged gentleman to indicate with % smile and pass on- without 
recording its warm nonsense, its eloquent silences, without revealing 
the palpitating heart of yonth. Love of any other sort he simply 
declines to recognise. Sex plays as small a part in this Spaniard’s 
realistic studies of life as it does in Stevenson's captivating reconds of 
.romance. Yet there is no lack of eeonndrels sad sinners in his 
books; bat he founds their villainy on social and political humbug, 
on dishonour, greed, on all the vices that sin against kidaltfnia. As 
a keen humorist, be finds matter here enough for effective exposure ; 
and the women, upon whom he is somewhat hard, generally sin by 
vulgarity, by silly pretension, pride and extravagance. His claim 
upon the century is, however, no mean one. As a faithful painter 
of customs and manners of one little corner of Spain of which he is 
the artistic voioe, he may be said to be without a rival at home, with 
no master abroad. 

The books of this careful and finished artists, with hia rare reti¬ 
cence and his whole power of analysis and observation directed upon a 
chosen society of blnrred and inarticulate humanity, are out off from 
the highways of civilisation as the Cantabrian oosart is cut off from the 
rest of the Peninsula by a rigid mountain range, if it is a mountain 
sketch like his quaint “ Sabor de la Tierruca,” you breathe the dear 
air of tire Menas through every page. If it is a fisher novel, like 
“ Sotileza,” his masterpieoe, the pages taste salt like the air of the 
coast. Yon may not see the ooean, for Pereda is generally scant of 
mere description, but yon fed it ronnd and about yon. Sordid 
walls and a squalid street may withhold sight of the blue* bnt ooeea's 
roar is ever about yeureara, insistent, imperious, incessant. So blow 
the mounts!* breeses, though the persons of the tale may he saturated 
with alcohol. For lie is no landscape painter, nor yet * deeariber 
of life Upon the deep. He rerely follows his fishev-ft&und sailors 
beyond tbs harbour-bar, though “ Sotilasa ” contains one fine 
passage relating a threatened shipwreck iif a few thrilling pages. It 
is the brutal blunders of short existence, the waiting of the women, 
the momentous hour offaxewdl sad the brightness of greeting after 
•each voyage, the strifes, the drunkenness, the wooinga, the many 
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sorrows and the few joys, "the comfortless homes, the sullen resig¬ 
nation end the heavy sense of fatality that weighs ever on that 
varied form of child and herds animal, the sailor—this is what he 
{faints in strokes that have, the breadth, the vitality, the eolonr and 
meaning of life itself. So thoroughly has he mastered hiSfsnbjeci 
that every fibre, every variety of the sailor’s common thread of expe¬ 
rience he follows, and touches with scientific certainty. He knows 
him in all his phases, from drunken loafer to sober, prosperous captain 
of merchant vestal; knows every change in his vivid and picturesque 
dialect 5 gives yon the man with his savage outbursts, his simple; 
magnanimity, and crude revelations, of temperament. Hot a particle * 
of vice, not a twist of mind, not the remotest prompting of virtue, cf 
generosity or meanness is hidden from this merciless scrutator, not 
a throb of eziStence nor a beat of heart. He is no land sentimentalist 
in ecstasy over the perils of nautical life. If he knows its terrors, 
and uncovers to the splendid courage it develops, he can gauge its 
turpitudes, and is qnick to note the absurdities, the superstitions and 
quavers of the marine animal on shore. Bnt his conclusion is that 
an indestructible innocence forms the basis of the nautical character, 
even where its development is solely swayed by bestial impulses. In 
“ Sotileza ” he pauses in report of the trivial chatter of a band of 
sailors to cry: 

“ And these big children were men who could guide a ship to any port of 
the world; who, with a fervent prayer and a promise to the Viigin, had a 
hundred times fronted death in the fury of tempests with a serene counte¬ 
nance and an impaired heart 1 Was ever poetry greater, more epic, than 
their very littlenesses l" 

He is saturated with the influences of the hills and the Waves, is 
steeped with their eolonr end atmosphere; understanding, feeling, 
seeing with the eye and heart and brain of the fisherman and the 
mountaineer. Be is the artistic soul of his province, and has given 
an imperishable form to its sentiments; its rongb virtues; its obscure 
inexplicable instincts; its brutality blent with nobility, superstition 
sewn upon an independence of character that has something of the 
tidal movements 1 of the waves and the impenetrable steadfastness of 
the Sierras.■ r 

It is this deep, unsentimental sympathy witl?the poor, with harbour 
rascals and hillside clods, the ride-lights cast upon the mail’s character 
by his wholesome interpretation of nature, and the imperturbable 
geniality of his temper that give Pereda’s writings their intrinsic 
value. - He wisely declines to idealise life, too profoundly convinced 
of its need of improvement J but it is not at the bidding of pessimism 
that he sometimes drops hiehamorona pen into gall to )Mk the moral 
squalor of polltia and social deceptions. H« distrusts cities, and is 
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apt to credit them with an excess of duplicity. When he enters them 
he exchanges the broad Cervanteaque smile for an embittered sneer, 
except in his first novel,“ Los Hombres de Pro ” (Men of Worth), a 
nsord of ids one political campaign. Here he rem ai ns the humorist, 
witty, vggestive, brief. The experiences and feelings of Simon 0. 
de los Penaaoalea as candidate and deputy, and his wife’s social pre¬ 
tensions constitute the highest and most delicste comedy, a bit of 
Dandet in "Tartarin,” toned and primed by more austere and reticent 
taste. Though some of his books are mneh too hag, he cannot be 
’barged with labouring over his characters, and he combines brevity 
with depth in his analysis. In “ Los Hombres de Pro,” a scathing 
reflection on the compromising bourgeois and the political parvenu, he 
contents himself with a angle sentence which discovers his per¬ 
sonality end is his only direct criticism of characters he reveals in 
strokes and sharp relevant dialogue. After a telling description of 
the bourgeoisie of a certain town, he scmB up the general character 
of the genu* : 

“ He is an impartial man, a man of order and rational progress, the im- 
plaoable enemy of all absolute statement, or, in his own language, of all 
exaggeration. .... With the Liberals he passes for a Reactionist, and with 
the Reactionists for a Liberal. When his ideas prevail, the political situation 
could not be better, nor worse when his ideas are vetoed. ■ His style is ample, 
sonorous, outwardly clear, turgid underneath, always by effort honeyed and 
seductive, and the instant it is printed, such words as * order,* * progress,* 
‘peace,’ ‘religion,’ and ‘country’ float uppermost. In subbtanpe it is the 
written presentment of the spirit of the epoch which saw its rise, that is, 
if we may decide whether the epoch formed the spirit, or the spirit the epoch. 
Upon such is nourished and sustained this new race, the plague of the cen¬ 
tury, a race without faith, without conviction or enthusiasm. It calls order 
all that preserves its digestion undisturbed, and progress all that .adds to 
its income. It means the domestic hearth when, it prates of the country; 
and understands by society a gathering of merchants tranquilly engaged in 
the buying and selling of bales of cotton, flour of Castile, and paper of the 
State—a race that compromises with everything except a rise in the price 
of bread.” ' , 

The world at large regards those two powerful novels “ Sotileaa ’’ 
and “ La Packer* ” as Pereda’s masterpieces, he himself agreeing that 
they »re those which best present him. I conceived that it must be 
my foreign judgment that was train* in my preference foy the two 
lighter works “ £so&m 4 Montaiiesas ” and “ Sabor de 1* Tierrnca 
but I have, recently been set at ease by learning that Jlendndez 
Felayo gives his vote of praferenoe to these same books. He admits, 
as I do, the superlative claims of the great aid origitqrtnovels, bnt 
winds np an erudite definition with a natural revulsion to personal 
taste: . ,. • 

‘‘ It is all quits true, but every one to his epeoial mania, and I return to 
the Mountain Scenes and the .Savour of Natal Soil.” He adds: “ For me it 
is the Pereda of my youth I must ever love — Pereda, without transoenden- 
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talism, philosophy, or politics'; the tinapprooehable painter of the wovan 
mist« of our coast, of storm bursting over the mountain side, of the exhi~ 
laralang-frashness of tha meadows after rain,” _ 

and then traces Mm through all the phases of common suffering 
everyday joys of the' deUghtfsl “ Eocenes Montsfiesa*.” It* is the- 
preference that we give “ Scenes of a Clerical Life,” *' Silas Marner,” 
and “TheMillonthe Floes ” over George Eliot's greaternovela; the 
preference we give “ La Mare an Diable " and “ La Petite Fadette” 
oyer “ L6Ka" and George Sand’s more splendid books. It is the 
love most of .ns have for the simple, the fresh, the unaffectedly 
pathetic, the unocmsckmslyjoyous, that each sketches as these stir 
profoundly. 

These “ mountain-scenes ” contain two sketches of supreme beauty 
—raie distinctively tragic, the other excellently witty, with that dry 
quaint humour which is Pereda’s charm. It is not to be confounded 
with American humour. It is too influenced by classical tradition, 
for Pereda is a man of letters in the severest academical form. He¬ 
llas the innate worship of style that belongs by right of heritage to 
every gifted writer of Latin race. He writes clearly, has the art of 
finding the appropriate word without apparent effort, never seeks his 
humoronsseffeota in anything outside the ordinary, and presents them 
with the smiling simplicity of Goldsmith-^—Goldsmith himself would 
have relished “ Suum unique,” the wittiest story Pereda bis written. 
It is contained in a hundred pages, and is droll from first to last. 
The central figures are two, Don Silvestre Setnrus, a middle-aged 
serious hidalgo, contesting a legal dispute of three - generations, a 
country Chimney-lover, with no knowledge of life beyond the moun¬ 
tains ; and his schoolfellow, a potent Minister down at Madrid, a 
man of the world, who has his honrs of fatigue of the dust of society, 
and dreams of pastoral joys and all the simpler-virtues. The fan, 
brilliantly sustained without a halt in an even flow of genial spirits, 
runs through a polished gamut of experience. Don Silvestre goes down 
to Madrid, and is shocks! from the waking to the sleeping hour. He 
unveils tow pangs of disillusion to the Minister, who, in a moment of 
dejection, agrees with him. “ One breathes dust and chews ashes in 
the capital/* be cries, yearning for the simplicity of Shepherd exist¬ 
ence. But the Minister's chapter of disasters 1 'anddirillnBion in the 
country is infinitely funnier, and told with all the relish and art of 
an expert. First the enjoyment of physical discomfort and privation, 
then impatience, then bit*rf$fementefens.- Breathing the poetry of 
the fields, he catches sunstroke, and examining the peasant, fie dis¬ 
covers the hollowness of pastoral literature. A oouple of lying rascals 
drag him into a process upon • false charge, and the court scene 
deserves a place beside that of “ Pickwick,” and **. Port Taraseon.** 
TSe witnesses, pledged to swear away the life of the “foreigner,"' 
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as the visitor from Madrid is termed, the pompons idiot of a mayor, 
the bewildered Minister, are all figures of first-fate comedy. 

Writing of “ La Leva ” (Weighing Anchor), Mendhdee Belayo does 
just scruple to assert that there is nothing in all ancient and modem 
Castilian literature so deep, so moving, nothing that leaves animpres- 
' man so ineflhoeable as the last pages of this tragic sketch. And yet 
it is the sordid-misery of a sailor leaving his children to theoare cl a 
drunken, thriftlegp wife ashore.. Bat what a figure of grim meg- 
unanimity, of taeitnmsacrifice, of sqnalid heroism is Unde Tre- 
montotiq, a fine fellow, who has sailed in warships and visited many 
strange bards, and .remains adhere to comfort the womenfolk and loch 
after his Mend's drunken wife and neglected children. Here is 
realism, abject, miserable realism, but interpreted with tenderness and 
melancholy. The realism of fisher-life painted with a strong and 
reticent pen, not with Pierre Loti’s instrument of melody and vague 
charm. Here and elsewhere, Pereda recalls two familiar names— 
i though neither can have inspired, him, supposing Mm to be acquainted 
with our latter-day literature, sinoe “ La Leva " was written in 1884— 
Bret Harte and Stevenson. The pages of “La Lera "are steeped in 
brine, and ail the naked perils and sufferings and ahameleBsneBS of the 
little harbour colony are bare to an indulgent eye. It is the sitont heroism 
and humility that he indues on rather than on the odious degradation. 
Beneath the filthy rage even of the drunken Sardinera he detects the 
hnmau heart, beating, detects the vagne ineffectual manifestations of 
the spirit even in the mire. The difficulty of translating such a 
tale as “ La Leva ” lies not only in the insuperable barrier of style 
and colour, which can never be properly, transposed from one tongue 
to another, bat in tiie rough and picturesque dialect of the ooasfc. 
You may find an equivalent for polished prose, bat where are you 
to seek for an equivalent of the powerful and vivid speech of Unde 
Tremonforio, with its salt flavour and unconscious poetry ? I will 
endeavour to reproduce a mere skeleton of his death scene, in the 
powerful sketch “ £1 Fin de una Baza.’’ He has been cast ashore 
from a wreck in time to die in Me bed—evidently the sailor’s legiti¬ 
mate ambition, Ma chances being opposed to it. In reply to the 
author’s question, if sailors have any forewarning in tempests, he 
exclaims, with a sane bitterer than the salt of the waves: 

■ •' * • --.v %'.:■■■* '" : v . 

“ Forewarning! Think of it, sir! You are in your boat, like a leaf on 
a tree, neither quiet nor moving. LuuUwithin sight, thgjM* like a eup of 
i seething steam; Something' or nothing like a waterspout against the 
horizon. 136 you might remain for a month. Then, suddenly a little 
breeze strikes you full in the faee. It is aVir'eastac, and there you go like 
a shot, swallowing lunate, on the top qf a grey blotch atrdohed serose the 
sea; and there’s a roar that might be the waves precipitating themselves to 
the nethermost depths. To see and to hear it congeals the blood in your 
body, and sends the tour of your head straight op. You dutch your oars 
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with just an edge of sail, to see if you dare race ahead. TiSa ! Yon 
haven’t made a yard before that is down upon you." 

“ And whatis that}’' t 

“ Sir, I don't know, unleee it may be the anger of God passing over us. 
That is the last. You have juat to unfold your packet of sine, and commend 
yourself to the Virgin, It is time to quit earth for the without fpd, and 
cry out upon those who bear aloft the wings of the heart.” * •- 

“ And what happens at that terrible moment £ ” 

“ Can any living being tell yon, air ? Tina! Where are the eyes, where 
the time to see ? You are in a furnace of foam, whirt^tOeees the boat as 
if it were a nutshell. The boiling waters liae, rise, then nuhside, and as 
they fall, you are buried under them, and j on <san‘t u*li« betiirr it is * rock 
or a mountain that has fallen upon you. You are wounded and stunned 
at once, and when you open your eyes, Tina ! neither man nor boat, nor oar, 
nor shore, nor heavens, nor aught else. Nothing but clamours and buffets 
and seething foam and abandonment. No voice is left you to pray to God, 
for in the roar yon have no ear for your own words. One furiousswell sinks 
you, another floats you to the top. Your head is heavy, and he who can 
swim best would fain forget it, so that he may sooner have done with the 
struggle.” 

But there is no English for the'broken and spirited speech of 
Tremontorio, for any of Pereda's dialogues in dialect. In the ordinary 
hours it has a rough humour and colour that must be felt in the 
original. In the great moments of life it has its incommunicable 
beauty ana pathos. Leland has' said you must understand Irish 
if you would understand all' the humour and pathos of the Irish 
peasant’s speech. What strikes us in these masterly tales of North 
Spanish folk is their contrast with the wordy, gallant, guitar-strumming 
south. Both guitar and twos, the atmosphere of castahet and carnation, 
are as foreign up among these wild sierras of the north as they would be 
in Sootland. When yon meet a fellow in a short jacket with a turn 
for eloquence, you understand that he is a knave from Andalusia; 
and every courtly, high-phrased Don must be a native of insincere 
Castile. This, at least, is the mountain point of view. The race 
is singularly austere, scant of speech, of kindlier deed than manner ; 
more given to drink than to gallantry ; with a fine bearing in peril 
and suffering that may be classed as actual heroism, Truthful and 
simple, without Southern braggadocio, their defects are part of their 
qualities. Hud unemotional natures, conducting their quarrels with 
a ferocious calm, passive in affection, inarticulate even under the eio* 
quent passion of love, their home life cannot be described as^attractive. 
The amorous season of youth, elsewhere soft, here develops with the 
scornful tenacity of the roouutribeer. He strives for what he desires, 
bnt he makes no effort to ptosiS. 

I have indicated Pereda’s gusli ties of wit and pathos, and his pro¬ 
found knowledge of one characteristic corner of the world. I will 
now endeavour to give the English reader some glimpse of (he features 
of his charming book, " Sabor do la Tierrnca.” This ia not a 
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story, bat a agries of connected pictures, one more enchanting than 
another. It is the book of an idler, a woodsman, who ban write a 
unique and exquisite chapter about an oak-tree, who iss* home upon 
tjp hillside, and finds his paradise among the pine-woods of Cumbrales. 

I kno% nothing more quaint, more odd, nothing that reaves per¬ 
fection and charm bysuch apparent indolenoe of method aa this 
slight aketish-book; and though it is pre-eminently the book of the 
woods and the mountains, it is never for one moment “ dehumanised ” 
by exoess of description. Life is too vivid here, the characters you 
--greet are too real, and the dialogue too piqnant and delightful for the 
reader to be permitted to sink the personages in the scenery. It is 
the writer’s fancy to keep you always in the open; but the characters 
come and go with life’s own medley of profile and suggestion. It is 
the perfection of an unanalysable wit. The author indieatee so little, 
and the reader understands so much, recognises so vividly a face 
merely glanced at, not described. In our cheerful stroll with our 
guide through wood and village street, recognition is as instantaneous 
as in actual experiences; speculation as lazy and as unexciting. We 
are rid of passion, with its fret and fever, of tragedy, with its bitter 
taste of regret, mid are delighted with the every-day unfolding of 
existence. The delicate chatter of wind among the leavesj the {day 
of light upon varied greens, the race of clouds across the bine, and 
their shadowy chase over the mountain-shoulders, the hum of bees, 
the song of birds, the vivid eyes of flowers—here is life enough; and 
for excitement you have the changes of the high coloured heavens, 
the roar of the torrents, the patter of rain in the street, and the 
glorious voice of the storm lending captivation to the midnight rest 
Each picture is flashed like light from a haze of mingled hues, and 
the shadows lie dense against a blaze of sunshine. For incident yon 
have half-words full of meaning, dropped lids, unexpected eye-shot, 
and luminous smiles, sudden revelations of, character in gesture and 
attitude—in a word, plastic drama. Tou detect the oonquering 
assumption ofa fellow by his ostentations twist of sash, the cock of 
his hat over alert eyes, his strut under a girl’s balcoujr, and the 
flourish of his cane. Ton read the maiden’s heart, by the conscious 
fold of her mantilla rad the side Sash of dark eyes on her way to 
church or market, is so concealed, so masterly is the reserve of 
this appareq^ly discordve writer; that the pages, might base been 
pencilled on the forest leaves as they dropped about him, without a 
thought of publication. And yet whitttireadth, what studity, what 
Vital freshness, what suggestion of the impeccable craftsman beneath 
this air of nonchalance! He makes us ftfel the fieroS stm rays that 
whiten the air in the intervals of storm and rushing showers, and 
cad) pools of throbbing gold among the tiaok shadows of the woods, 
and we are content that- the story should be aa unobtrusive melody, 
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recurrent, interrupted, oozing out through pleasant philosophy and 
gossip at mil sorts of odd corners: now in a chord: porob, again under 
a dripping umbrella, or a glorious oak, along the hilly road, or down 
the sunny street. Confidences reach us from the chatter of girls tap 
their balconies at sunset, and we hope the grey-haired Xideigoe will 
not make up their quarrel for the amusement it aSorda as. Pablo 
and his love-afiSair give the tench of romance, but we prefer the 
knave from Andalnsia, the local battle, when the rival village we 
abhor is defeated, and we see Pereda, the Academician, throwing 
hia foe with Pablo’s hand, and, of course, as a North countryman, 
making straight for the head of tee Andalusian knave. Above all, 
we! prefer a chapter teat deserves immortality—the lore-scene of a 
village lass and her lover, a gem in modem eologio literature. This 
is nature in the broadest and fairest sense of the word: not the 
nature of the French novel, still less that of oar own cheaper neurotic 
literature, bat the nature of the Sicilian IdylliBts, the rude, sweet, 
dean naturalism of the fields. 

The two novels, by reason of which Pereda takes rank by general 
vote as the “Master ”in modern Spanish literature, are " Sotilezs ” 
and “ La Puehera.” It would be difficult to find a just comparison 
with either of these great books in onr own literature. lake Balzac’s 
studies of provincial life, like George Eliot’s, they are universal by 
the very quality of concentrated local interest. They also have - 
something of the vastness of nature, and- ocean’s thunder is their 
appropriate Titan-chorus. But while their realism has aQ the 
ennobling flavour, tee sincerity of George Eliot’s—end “ La Puehera,” 
at least, contains one character who has a natnral place beside the 
creations of Balzac—the pages have a colour, a melody of their own. 

Hitherto Pereda was known as the writer of lovely short tales, full 
of exquisite art and deep significance, a writer of pathos and power, 
with every precious quality of style. Outride his provincial mission 
of singer of the wave and mountain-side, he had an incontestable 
reputation'asa novelist, having written a few striking but imperfect 
novels, with here and there scenes and characters of the first order. 
At his wont, eminently the superior of Valera and Pries GddOs, 
regarded a» balanced somewhere between Balzac and Dickens, not so 
mighty and searching as the one, more subdual and classical than the 
other, with a narrower vision and (waves. At his best, be made e leap 
bade over the top of the century to stand prominently below Cervantes, 
to whom he beam ao sfcrikifl|fca physical resemblance, with his printed 
heard, his brilliant, kindly glance, and the delicate irony of his soft 
smile. He had hymned ue fields and the mountains in fanltlesB 
prose, and hia country thanked him for a few imperishable figures, 
broadly Spanish if local, for pages of vibrant dialogue, ringing with 
the sound of human voices: hat it awaited—Piaweir# It wanted tee 
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“Don Quixote ” of thia modern Cervantes. “Don Quixote” has 
come literally in two separate books, and these hare already their 
accepted place on the boofshelvea of Castilian cleasicsae the greatest 
.'nereis of the century. Far enough awayfath from " Don Quixote,” 
of ooufoe, but auffieientty characteristic in the mass cl more or less 
notable work—for literature beyond the Pyrenees has never reached 
so high a level etnoe ite revival in the first quarter of-the century— 
to justify in part the excessive homage of Buch conjunction. I refer 
to it here ehiefly to explain the relative importance of these powerihl 
books—their accepted value in the eyes of Pereda r s contemporaries, 
had their recognised position as the crown of a brilliant career. 

There was still the song of ocean a^d its tempest* alter that of 
flowers and springtide, Mengndes Pelayo had remindefrham, “Re¬ 
member that you have written *E1 Raquero,’ La Leva,’ and * El Pin 
de nua Baza, 7 and we are still waiting for the monument to. your 
name and your people—the maritime epopee of your native town. 
Only you can bring into. Castilian literature all its intense melan¬ 
choly and rude affections.’’ 

Peieda responded to this call With “ Sotileza.” It is,; indeed, the 
bible of eea-fblk. The Batterings, the perils, the every-dey heroism 
of sailor and fisherman, the vices and virtues of their women-folk, tire 
play of children, and the opening heart of boyhood so diversely . 
revealed in hie three fisher lads, the lovers of Sotileza, all these forms 
of varied life make breathing pictures upon a vast eaijyae, drawn in 
the large free strokes of a master, filled in with such minute details 
as are absolutely necessary. Nothing here of the “ document ” school, 
no indication of the note-book; yet a naturalism more intense, more 
vivid than any Zola has evoked from his superabundance of detail and 
wealth of description. You have drunkenness, naked poverty, foul- 
mouthed women, and ferocious men, hut nothing to shock. The 
clear salt air breathes its purifying influence over all. Humanity 
here la simply savage, never disgusting, and pity is the essential 
note of the book. Who could ever bargain over the price of fish 
after reading the ^herwoman’s lament at her sick husband’s 
bedside'?' 


“ Poor fellowFifty long years struggling with the sea, with chills that 
give fever and suns that scorch, with n ind and rain and snow; little rest, 
n moment's^leep, and off to the smack before the break of day. And then, 
shut your eyes so aa not to see the image of death tbatgoesaboard before 
any living creature, and'always, always accompanies [the poet wretohee, to 
end their business,, when least they expect it and when they have no other 
help hut GodVmeroy. Look here, Don Anfcte, I dou^ks^w what comes 
over me when t seefolka haggle over a penny for a grand of ood in the 
marketplace—folks who throw away a"dotlar on a tag they don’t want. If 
they only thought what it easts to get that fish out of the sea. What peril 1 
what work ! And why, good sir ? Because the first day the unfortunate 
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Bailsman remains in bed his family has nothing to-At, however laborious 
and honest hemay have been, like tibia poor fellow, who hasn't a tingle 
, vice.” “*■- . 

It may be contended that I am claiming lor Pereda’s ■" Sotileaf*' 
the place which has already been accorded to Loti's “Wtehenr 
d’Mande.” Bnt however simitar the subject, the two books in no 
way clash ; and white “ Sotiteza ” has the claim of priority, Pierre 
Loti has never needed to look onteide of himself lor inspiration. If 
“ Sotilaaa" lacks the poetie fascination that captures the reader from 
the opening to the end of Loti's unique book—lacks too the eagle 
sweep into the heart of passion or tragedy—lades the enchantment, 
the melodious charm which Loti, with such dexterous art, uses as a 
narcotic of the judgment—lacks his exquisite prose, pervaded, like the 
music of Chopin, with a maladive personality—Pereda’s epic of marine 
life is not. the less great as a whole. On the contrary, though my 
own preference is given to “ Pechenr d’lslsnde,” one of the books one 
would like to have written, I must admit that Pereda’s more prosaic, 
saner treatment of the subject carries with it more convincing depth 
of reality, a manlier grasp, an intelligence of view as lucid as it is 
broad and interpretative; a sympathy infinitely more human, more 
intense, more commonplace for that very humanity, and, above all, a 
comprehension of “ values ” more sanative, more objective than Loti’s. 
Besides, he deals with a race less passionate, less dreamy, less vague 
than the Breton Celt. It is a mistake to conceive the Spaniard as a 
creature of fire and passion, of nncontrollable impulses and flaming 
moods. I know no race more sane, of greater self-control. The 
Spaniard may be eloquent, he gesticulates, his features are expressive, 
but be is not excitable and he is ever master of bis emotions. It is 
not phlegm, but an instinctive dignity that orders this self-control at 
every turn of life, as will as indolence and a southern clarity of sense. 
There is not an echo of passion, as the French, as we, understand 
it, in all Pereda’s books. To write of the Santanderino fishermen as 
Lori writes of the Breton would be to distort nature and plunge into 
the unreal and grotesquely fantastic. « 

One of tee finest characters in “ Sotilesa ” is Padre Apolinar, the 
real Bailor's priest He is one of themselves, frith the sailor’s rough 
dialect and his uncouth tenderness of heart. There is no conscious 
nobility about* him. He grumbles freely at all the demands made 
upon his' time and parse, and though he takes off his only pair of 
trousers to cover the nakedness of a- small harbour blackguard, into 
whose head he is vainly endeavouring to hammer the cptoohism, s he 
does so without the sleek sweet superiority of Hugo’s bishop; does 
so in a rough abusive way, almost swearing at the rascal and his 
drunken mother, and then faces the street with untrousered leg be¬ 
neath his soutane. So, though hungry, he gives apay hia dinner. 
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roaring at tbs little girl who comes to beg for bersick mother. Con¬ 
sistently human, he carries his heroic virtues with an admirable 
ferocity mid the author, himself of faith as simple and unquestioning 
ay the sailor, draws him with humorous sympathy, without any desire 
to ide^ise honeBt nature, or make a stained-glass picture of the man 
because he happens to wear the priestly garb. ' * 

The heroine, who gives the book its title, is the most notable of 
Pereda’s girls—a creature of impenetrable character from her first 
appearance pn the twentieth page, a little girl, fair-haired, pale, with 
a hard frown and a valiant gaze, and, reared in the midst of hideous 
(Squalor, with a oat’s passion for cleanliness. Scant of speech, hard, 
stainlessly pure in person and mind, snch she, traverses life, an enigma 
to the end. Three lads of her age—Pereda has done no subtler, 
more striking work than his presentment of these lads, with their 
varied manner of growing, living, and loving—love her in different 
ways. One is her sooial superior and benefactor, the captain’s som a 
young gentleman in the full sense of the word. Another is the' Mm 
of her mortal enemies, a shy, inarticulate fisher-lad, in whom loro of 
a creature so superlatively dean and superior oould only take the 
form of indirect homage, of blundering, self-torturing worship. The 
third, the lowest form of harbonr loafer, a gross and filthy animal, 
with bestial instincts beyond even an understanding so primitive as 
his. It is given to few of us to fathom the mystery of the human 
heart, and even Pereda himself offers no explanation of Sotileza’s in¬ 
explicable sympathy for the lout, Muergo. It is an inclination so 
undefined, so vague, so subtly suggested as to be preserved' from the 
monstrous or the revolting by the exquisite reserve,of the author. 
He is able to indicate in a girl, famed over the town for her 
superlative physical cleanliness, attraction to physical squalor in 
a merely animal lover; savagely, oddly pursy yet drawn to sym¬ 
pathy with brutal instinct by physiological aberration, and never 
once offend, never shock or surprise. Yon scout a mystery, but the 
author does not dwell upon it; on the contrary, clears the surcharged 
atmosphere by showing you Sotileza, the moment die brute presumes 
upon her icy tenderness, furious and disdainful. This is the enigma 
he makes no pretence of solving: when the awakened brute attempts 
to embrace her, Satiles/a’a incipient preference is turned to hate, But 
what is hidden in the heart of Sorilesa we never kitoigf We greet 
her, a child, incommunicative, long-suffering, incomprehensible, and so 
wepart^rithher, not having fathomed her, not having understood her. 
Neither knowing why she gave her shoulder to Andrd^the brilliant 
“ young gentleman ” of the novel, with Ms fortune, hts fins clothes, 
his handsome face end his grand maqper, and he having rescued her 
from death when children and secared her the protection of Padre 
Apolinar as an ill-treated harbour-orphan j nor her rare cold smile to 
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Maergo, the indescribable monster with an early affection for drink. 
Still lees can we make of her unemotional, .-reserved aooeptanoe of 
Gate, die fisher-lad, who worahipnher in awedsilenoe. We imagine 
the sufferings of childhood may have famished her with armour 
against sentimental expansion, Inrt after al£ if this were so gt first, 
surely such kindness and love as' her adopted parents—next to Padre 
ApoUnar the most attractive and homely fig area of this great book— 
showered upon her, would have worn away this reeerve. We leave 
her ae we meet) her, with .surprised, interested, questioning glance, 
in donbt if we ought to admire or abhor her—only dear on .■ one 
poirit t while the study of her has been an intellectual enjoyment, we 
are very aoie that we do not love her. 

*‘ Lh Pnohera,” as a whole, taker rank below “ Botileaa,” bat it 
contains one character as great as any created by Balzao. The 
“■ PSre Grandet ” is not a more wonderful study than d Berrttgo, bat 
thefigures we not to' be confounded. The salient features of race 
intti a sharp division, and Pereda’s study of a miser -and domestic 
tyrant, if less profound, is more humorous. It touches- us less,' of 
course, far there is only one Balzac, and he knew how to give the 
necessary relief to hie subject by enframing it in domestic suffering 
of the highest quality. The Berrngo’s wife we only hear of as 
having sunk into death a silent martyr, and his daughter is a vague 
ineffective creatine, who inspires ns with no interest either before 
oy after her conversion to civilisation. I have already said, it is 
with inarticulate humanity and odd village gossips that Pereda reaches 
his supreme note of genius. Joan Pedro, the loquacious fisherman, and 
Pedro Juan, his timid silent son, with his abortive efforts to propose 
to the girl he loves in a dismayed, wondering fashion, are the central 
figures, along with the hungry doctor, who keeps himself and his 
poor family alive on gpod-humonred gossip and extravagant concern 
for his neighbours. These characters and the nnfolding of their daily 
lives , are excellently oonceived and executed. 

The dialogue is vigorous, vivid, and breezy. It is life seized on the 
wing, and presented to yon palpitating, without being ostensibly sub- - 
mitted to any refining process. I say “ostensibly,” because Pereda 
is too polished an frtist not to exercise choice gad discretion, and too 
admirable a craftsman not to bewble to conceal Both. “ II font fibre pro- 
fond dans TwAou dans la aoisnoe poor en Men posaSder lef | 6l6meats,” 
said that amazing scamp, Hamean’s nephew. There can be no doubt 
of Pereda’s complete possession of the elements of his art; he has 
penetrated to its very leptit. He, too, has gro$n white in harness, 
and recognition coming oven late, he had plenty of kifure to Andy his 
trade. “ C'estlo milieu et la fin qui fol si n asse n t les te nft b re a dn ootn- 
menoement.” The blaze of light shed upon Polanco (Pereda’s residence 
outside Santander) within the last ten years reveals tor us the old 
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familiar story of aarlynegleot expiated ia a frensy of late enthusiasm. 
This “ modern Cervantes*' was writing for thirty years before his 
right to the master’s mantle wse reoognided. Nowhe has hi* arm* 
dypr iiTtbe Academy* And his last book, “ Pefias Arriba," ran through 
ah enmgaous edition in a fortnight, the first eventqf the sortie Spain. 
No man, not even a successful general, could bj sorer than he of his 
public states after death, and already the town of Santander has 
commissioned a popular artist to paint the most admired ocean from 
“ Sotileaa ” for a handsome sum to present to the author. 

“ Pefias Arriba f (Kooky Altitudes), with its slight human interest, 
and its excessive length, is the book of Pereda’s that has been sainted 
with the heartiest welcome. Here it is the characters who form the 
accessory and landscape which fills the scene. Not With the senti¬ 
mentalism of Beraardin de St. Pierre, nor with the gorgeous decla¬ 
mation of Rousseau and his disoiple, Madame de Stag! ; still less 
partaking of the mild twaddle of landscape writers at home, who paint 
clouds and hills and sunsets as a background for flirtation and tea. it 
rather resembles “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains.” The 
“ life " of the landscape melts into the life of the raonntainsers, and 
they become inextricably one. It is the book of the upper mountains, 
the epic of rooks and escarped altitudes, filled in with a rough 
incommunicative society, reticent and hard in emotion, suppressing all 
indication of passion with a savage modesty, mid quaintly in terror of 
anything ontride the daily routine of labour, food, and rest—in a word,. 
of the divagations of temperament, which is characteristic of Pereda 
himself. He cannot write a love-scene, nor do bis charac t ers seem 
able to face one. They beat about nature in semi-consciousness of 
tbeir state, troubled, afraid, in desperate revolt against frank speech, 
or any of the outward signs of 11 love.” The writer deftiy skirts the 
phase, with a hasty acknowledgment of ita jmwy, with a cold sugges¬ 
tion of its charm. This is how he discharges Bis duty to lovers in 
the 636th page of “ Pefias Arriba,” having brought his youth and 
maid face to face in throbbing emotion for the first time. The 
mountain lass looks in pallid fear at the haughty riadrileOo, who has 
gone through a severe and lengthy apprenticeship to the rough 
existenoe of the : uppea rocks,” and he feelB as foolish as any village 
font The girl is afrfid to recognise her feeling for this brilliant 
yonng man. before whom she stands in humility as Kiijg Cophetua’s 
'togfM-maid. With horning cheek end moist glance and throbbing 
boeom she mnrmtirs a broken phrase to this effect, which lights op 
the fire in tbs fever's breast, and, the book being Written in the 
first person, he says: “ Wa acted the eaar-eternal scene, so silly in 
the eyes of the oold and dispassionate spectator. But l, who until 
then had bsen one of these, found leaven sublime, and until that 
moment ! had an knowledge of the depths hidden in my own heart.” 
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This ia all he says of the scene, and in the next paragraph has asked 
and (Attained the hand ofhis beloved, and he informs ns tint the 
days follow to a celestial mnsio; * 

“ What more could I Aspire to, insipid and ilLdRaskmed worldliuz, t&t 
to live by the heat of this divine fire which enfkmed my heart afid brain, 
Mid transformed me %m an unfeeling, careless, and luxurious townsman 
into an active^diligent, and useful mountaineer ? For such a love, with 
such a companion as she who has Worked this stupendous miracle, what 
better nest than this sheltered, hidden valley in the midst of Nature’s won¬ 
ders, in the im men sity, the omnipotence of her merciful Creator 1 ” 

And thia single cold page, touching on loft ends a volume of six 
hundred and thirty-eight pages! But this long bods, too, has its 
quaint touches of humouf, its flashes of wit, and Pereda’s strokes of 
inimitable character-drawing. 

Hannah Lynch. 



PHYSICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


* vn. 

Brief summary of the argument of the two preceding articles. 
Great men analogous to atoms of superiob^size.on whose 

PRESENCE THE AGGREGATION OF ALL THE OTHER ATOMS DEPENDS. 

Great men the first study of the sociologist. 

L ET os ram up the points, with regard to the study of sociology, 
which Z have endeavoured to make clear to the reader in the 
two preoeding papers. Itwill be necessary to take them, in .different 
order to that in which they were originally stated. 

The first point is one which all sociologists admit, and indeed 
insist upon, but which, having insisted on it, they thenceforward 
neglect, never in the least perceiving, car, at all events, never following 
out, its oonaeqnenoea. This point is,.that all social phenomena, all, 
conditions of society, and all changes from one oondiiion to toother, 
depend on the character of the unite of which society is composed; 
and that each unit sots on its social environment, and is in tom 
mated on by it, eqnalfy in virtue of its character being what it is. 
All sociologists, ! say, admit tins; but having admitted it they fail to. 
recognise the following nil-important and fundamental truths. 

Tie firefc jd tbeae ia that the character of the human unit k a 
thing which requires a most careful and systematic study, and nmnnk 
be assumed aa something with which we are all euffimentiy^familiar, or 
which can be deaeribed sufficiently in a few fragmentary generalisations, 
such aa ana met with in writers like Mill, Mr. Sp e n se r, and Professor 
Marshall. ,.. ' : ' 

The second truth, which has been insisted on in the previous papers, 
ia one that flows from this. Without going at present into any 
VOL, LUX. « 
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disputable details with regard to the human character, it is obvious 
that the unite with which we have to deal are at onoe united by a 
mans of similar eharaqterietioa, with regard to which one man wiU serve 
as a type of all the rest; and are also divided into groups by a varietwof 
dissimilar characteristics—snch as the energetic, the sluggish, t£e weal, 
toe strong, toe angry, toe paeifio, the imaginative, toe nmmaginative, 
and so.forth; and a further fact is obvious, yet more important still. 
Mien are divided inhg dissimilar groups, not only by a variety of 
characteristic*, bat by toe varying degrees in which these various 
characteristics ire possessed by them. Thus whilst some men are ab¬ 
normally defective in will-power and resolution, and many mem possess 
them in whs* may be called an average degree, there are a oertain 
number oilmen who possess them in a degree that if quite exceptional 
And toe seme holds good of all other faculties—the poetic faculty, 
toe vocal faculty, the intellectual and speculative faculties, toe faculty 
of command, and so fortl^ Thus whatever may be the faculties or 
chaflcteristios in the human units, to which social civilisation it due 
(and this is*a question which we need not discuss at present), these 
faculties ate found existing in a minority of the unite to a degree 
which is quite exceptional; and the .minority, possessing them to this 
; degree, is marked off from toe majority as a practically separate class. 
All sociologists will admit, indeed they do admit, this much; but 
what they do not admit, or what, at all events, they do not scientifically 
recognise, is as follows. All social civilisation, and all progress, is 
doe primarily to the action of this minority. 

This is the second of these troths, resulting from the admitted 
&ct that all social phenomena depend on the character of toe social 
ante, on which I have been insisting in toe previous papers, and 
which on another occasion 1 shall discuss further; but I must first 
recall tq the reader more particularly what I have said about it 

glieadr- ►’ r ' M r .' H 

I harit pointed out that the recognition of toe minority of man- 
hind as being the primary source of all progress, does net in any way 
conflict . with the theory of social evolution when rightly understood ; 
and that to admit thewnormous influence of toe d*Kb«nte action of 
gifted individuals, aadknots of gifted individuals, is not to deny toe 
enormous influence of the u nc on scious action bf aggreg a tes, or of one 
gsnerathm on another; and, taking material civilisation and material 
progress as a type, I have pointed oat, in a mote or lew general way, 
What the influence of exceptional individuals is; how toe entire 
industrial life of each generation is controlled by it ; and how it con¬ 
stitutes not merely the dySamical, or progressive force in ofrffisatinn, 
hut the statical or maintaining !oroe also. I have, however, insisted 
ft the asms tone that the aerial result ie the ptodact, not of one 
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•class, but of two—-not erf this superior minority only, but also of the 
averagemasa of mankind on which this mhfority acta; andthat the 
■qualities id virtue of which men in general respond to, or submit 
tJfomselves to, the influence of their superiors require just aa much 
systematic study aa the qoalitiea on the poateaaion of which the 
superiority of the anperiora depends. ■' 

And now let me return, before I proceed farther, to the observation 
with which I at fir* started. I started with comparing tooisf sofenoe 
with phyaloal; X pointed out that physical edenoe had been the 
pioniarof all science that is progressive ; and that the one ambition 
-of sociologists, a far aa method is concerned, is to follow the example 
which physical science offers to os: and I showed that ihxologists, in 
folio wingthe methods of physical soienoe too literally, had, in an all 
important partionlsr, been false to the principle of whicii these 
methods Were the result. I observed that physical adenoe analysed 
the matter of the universe with the utmost minuteness thai^was 
possible; and failed to deal with the ultimate particles of matter oniy 
because they were too small to be amenable to our ohaernthm, and 
because, also, there were no means of getting inside them, so as to 
examine and explain to ourselves the properties of these indivisible 
units. Were it possible to get at these units, and to observe their 
inner properties and their outward behaviour, physical soienoe, I said, 
would obviously observe both. But thm very thing, I went on to Bay, 
which cannot be done in physical science, can be done in social 
-science. Here the atoms are individual human beings, which we can 
observe separately as Well as collectively, and into whose interior pro¬ 
perties we have abundant means of penetrating. If, therefore, in the 
study of social soienoe, we would be true to the method and model of 
physical science, we mist begin by doing something whkh in physical 
science we cannot do, We must begin with e- study of the atoms 
—their interior properties from which" , their motion springs, and the 
-outward affects whioh their motions have upon one another. 

This is the argument with which 1 set oat; and before going 
further, I will try to explain to the reader how we are now brought 
back to H. Ill statement that all social progress primarily 
originates in, end is mpnUined by, tire superior minority, is equiva¬ 
lent to saying that the atoms, of which all social aggregates are com¬ 
posed, are oh different rises; and aggregation is only poerihis because 
the aise of these atoms m different. In other »urd*, ifqame atoms 
were sot larger than others, there wonld be no metal aggregation at 
all, and certainly no social progress. Could we pwft anything 
similar with regard to the atoms of the physical world-—could we 
prove that some won larger than others, and that all aggregation, 
evolution, and change, depended on the proportion in which these 
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larger atom* ware pifcent—this would be an ultimate fact few us. 
We kbould never know why tie larger of the indivisible unite had 
amh and such an effect upon the smeller. But in the ambl would, 
W« uan both obanwe this faot and explain it We oaa explain <-in 
terms of our own experience and oonamoasneas what tbsmottve force 
and the properties of the varioua aorta of atoms are} we ean traoe 
the intricate ways in Which theee stoma'aot and react on one another; 
and abbve all we can see, in virtue of what properties the large 
«tnmg influence and impart a reasonable movement to the smaller 
ones, and in virtue of What properties tbe smaller ones are thus in¬ 
fluenced. We shall, in a similar way, be able to exphutt, and be 
-oikSgpMl is widy also, the reaction of aggregates of smhfler atoms 
on isolated large atoms, and again of aggregates on aggregates. But 
this latter study is useless, unless it is preceded by a study of the 
classes of atoms taken separately; and especially by a study of toe 
propert i es by which the* larger atoms are distinguished from the 
smaller, and the smaller from the larger, and the precise means by 
which, and the extent to which, toe one BOTt affects the other, and 
is affected by it. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on this comparison between sociological 
and physical science longer. It has been introduced solely with a 
view to showing the reader more dearly than might have been other¬ 
wise possible, toe fact that the comparatively confused and nnpro- 
greesive character of sociological science hitherto has been -doe to a 
definite omission of an entire order of social phenomena—an order of 
phenomena the supreme importance of which is at once apparent 
when we reflect on the avidity with which students of physical science 
would seise on the physical phenomena analogous to them, were there 
any into accessible; and how onr whole knowledge of the inorganic 
and possibly of the organic, universe, would be in consequence trans¬ 
figured. 

Ho resume, then, toe thread of what was being said ju§t now, the 
fizut stop to be taken in the etndy of social phenomena is to study 
toe social units not as aggregates but as individuals. These units 
divide themselves broadly into two classes—the deceptions! and the 
ordigpry—into great men and average men^ Progress and civilisa¬ 
tion remit primarily from toe action of units of ths former opt those 
of the latter daw; and secondarily from the reaction of tboae of the 
latter class on those of the former clasa The ch a racters of both, 
therefore, require an equally careful study ; but though toe action 
of the two in actual Efe is simultaneous, it is neeessary, for 
purposes of study, to consider each separately ; and it is for every 
reason desirable to consider the exceptional or great men first. 
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CHEAT MEN ABB OB VABjjOBS BSGBKE3 AND BINDS. ACCIDENTAL GBEAT- 

* NEBS AND CONGENITAL QBEATNESS, THE ION CONGENITALLY GBEAT 
TtflSE STUDIED FIRST, 

In nearly every attempt to explain way complicated process, which 
reacts from toe action of many various causes, it is necessary to 
begin with rough and provisional c la ssi fic a ti ons, and make these more 
minute and accurate as the ^argument proceeds. This observation 
applies to the division above insisted on between great men and 
average men. It is as true as it is useful, when rogamtt as a rough 
division only ; but as it has now served ns by enabling us to see 
generally the nature of toe subjects to be inquired into, and the order 
in which it is proposed to take them, it is desirable and indeed 
necessary to redone this rough division to more literally accurate if 
to lea simple terms. 

In the first plaoe, then, it must be observed that when men are 
said to be divided broadly into exceptional or great men, and average 
or ordinary men, it is not meant that the division can be drawn 
sharply. It is not meant that out of every million individuals fifty 
of them will/to express toe matter in terms of stature) be a hundred 
feet high, and all toe rest between .five and six feet. It is indeed 
meant that toe stature of some will be colossal—let ua say a hundred 
feet, as oompared with six; but between the average stature and 
toe extreme stature there will be an indefinite number of gradations. 
There will, perhaps, out of a million men, be a hundred thousand— 
or one man out of every ten—between six and seven feet high, instead 
of between five and sue. There will be fifty thousand between eight 
feed> and nine; twenty thousand between nine and twelve feet; a 
thousand between twelve and twenty feet; and fifty between twenty 
feet and* hundred, the extreme stature, perhaps, bring reached only 
by two or three. 

It most be observed, secondly, tost greatness is of various lands, 
and that, when we are examining the part played by great men in 
the production of-different social phenomena, the men whom am mnst 
regardwe groat will be'different in each ease. Thus Bums till be a 
■ great, man far us when, we aw .studying .poetry;. but; Bunts, in his 
oapaaity of ploughman, will be an ordinary man far us atom we are 
studying agriculture. Conversely, Frederick the Great, when are are 
studying poetry, will be au ordinary man for us; and atom we 
ere studying tiro political history of Europe, he willbe ■*: greet man. 
It -will appear alto that riviliaations depend mainly tar their p rogress 
or their mrintensnoe, at different periods, on great men of different 
kinds. At me period what will be moat important will be groat 
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military leaders; at another great religions teachers; at another 
great politicians and administrators; at another, men' great in.oom- 
aqereial and industrial enterprise. 

There is, thirdly, with regard to great men.sanothisr dan of fart* 
to he taken note and this, for the sociologist, is practically t^e most 
important of all. The greatness of great men.wbstevar its quality 
or its degree-—that is to say, the power that certain men posses s of 
performing certain social functions which ordinary men cannot perfbrih. 
at at perfor m ing them with an efficiency which ordinary men cannot 
reach, may be either doe primarily to seme exceptional capacity which 
is oongenita},,ur merely to ordinary capacity which has been developed 
>>fiiK».ptiC|Mpb»irion or experience. A great poet may be taken as the 
most obvioos *yj» at congenital superiority; and a man who could write 
both his own language and that of a neighbouring kingdom, at a time 
when writing was a very rare accomplishment, and when the ability, 
to negotiate and draw up treaties with a foreign Power Was dill rarer, 
would be an example of a kind of superiority not congenital, but, 
developed by circumstances, and yet .Betting its p o ssess or as much 
above the mass of his contemporaries as he would have been set by 
the possession of some superiority that waa congenital. Wc have 
here one of the principal of these preliminary questions—as yet neg¬ 
lected by sociologists.altogether—which require to be dyalt with, if 
we are ever to extract from sociology any definite and any practical 
teaching. To what extent are superior abilities and powers and aooom- 
plish m anta, of any given kind and any given degree, due to excep¬ 
tional qnalities»that are congenital, and therefore cannot be multiplied Y 
And to what extent can they be produced by placing average indi¬ 
viduals in an exceptional environment ? And to tins last question 
a third will also add itself: How far can circumstances which sire at. 
present exceptional, and produce exceptional abilities, be rendered 
universal; and abilities which are at present exceptional, and which 
{Asm their- pos sess ors . at an advantage with regard to the mass at their 
feUow-ottiaena, be rendered, by this means, universal also—as has, 
for fatin a ft s,; been the case with the art of writing ? And how for 
are these dreumstanoea in their very nature exceptional and in¬ 
capable, of hang multiplied, tiros rendering Uhe abilities produced 
by thetirnwcsererily exceptional also? An eommplecf such abilities 
and such circamaUnoea as these lest would be a knowledge offorsign 
languages and foreign countries, which could be acquired only by ten 
years at travel, with ample leisure for observation and for Study, It 
is plain that travel and lessens of tins kind could never fall to the lot 
of more then a few in cnymonuStunity; and the persons, therefore, 
who, at any given moment, wep» k possession of tike voperiorities- 
vtidch tbk travel aid leisure would give them woald, even though 
aangeoitally of mere average capacity, bs as much the monopoliate of 
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these acquired superiorities as they would have been had they owed 
them to some hare load of genius that had been bam with them. 

In dealing with this quistion the sodologiri will have to potioe 
further, that thooglrisome superiorities may be enquired by an 
orduaiuf man through tike enjoyment of exceptional circumstances, 
tb* fact (hat exceptional rizeumstaaces have bom necessary to develop 
other superiorities by' no means proves that the develepraeat of 
W*e last 'does not require a oongenitally superior man. to Start with. 
In &ct, though there Can be exceptional accomplishments produced 
by exceptional circumstances alone, there are vary few psactieri 
accomplish merits-—even amongst those for which genius is meet 
necessary—which canbe acquired by genius alone.- gtOehius wffl 
generally require exceptional oiroumstanoee, though exertional dr* 
cnmatanoea will not always require genius. It will be found, how¬ 
ever, that it is one of the peculiar characteristics of practical 
genius that, as it actualises itself in action, it creates rircam- 
stanoes -fOr itself which develop it still farther, and that itderivee 
increasing power from each successful exertion of its own power 
in the peri. Let us, for instance, imagine a tribe living In an 
absolutely flat country, and unable to see their enemies until these 
are dose upon them. In such' a tribe few men could be more 
important than a man wbo should be bom with w power of eeeing 
farther than hie fellows and who should possess a knowledge of the 
enemies' movements, and be able to dhow his fellows how the 
enemies might be tiroonivented, which they odult^ not themselves by 
any possibility acquire. Now this power might conceivably belong 
to each a man in two ways. It might belong to him b e o ai w e whereas 
his fellows were only from five to six feet high, bis height was 
fifty faqO; or it might belong to him because he alone of tdl his tribe 
had devised and mastered the art of splicing twigs together into ^ 
pete- and ciimWngto the top of it. This latter method of acquiring 
exceptional practical power is the type of what moa tfl lequently takes 
place in actual bib. The congenitally great man, as a rule, is net 
great in any aotuabor practical sense, but in potentiality only, till he 
has developed his greatness by gradual and laborious use of it, and 
oonririatad eotae-exier^hl pole or ladder oh which to riae. ^It will 
be foundtherefote to be a oompletely faUarioas criticism to Hy that 
.meet man qpidd have done what such a great man did, had thsy only 
bad the advautagea «f the greet man’s cinmmstanees and appl i ances. 
The answer will be that them tiroumstanoes end appitaaMs were of 
the greet) .man's own making; and that if ordinary men want te 
emulate him. they have only to mate thrin for theuriTres. If the 
tribe aeys to me man at the top of the pole, “ Wen s* only at . the 
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twill, yen are not is, tint yon own neither make a polo as I oan, 
nor could youolimb ttp.it, as l ean, if it were made. My superior 
pMretfe of vision, therefore, are as ranch my own, although they aiw 
Only due to my having a tetter‘post for oha ftys i thni , <a they woftld 
he were they due. to myhaving uatoredSy longer sight.’’ * 

' All the above points white have been tens briefly noticed, will 
require, in tee..proper place, to bediscussed at- greater length ; • :ttd 
indeed they constitute a considerable portion of toesubjecb-mstter W§Ai 
which tee eooiokigiet must deal : but at tee present moment there 
is only one of teem which concern* us particularly, and tee others 
have been mentioned not only in order to obviate the natural objec¬ 
tions white tee reader might be tempted to urge against our pro¬ 
visional classification of mankind into ordinary men and great men, 
but also in order to lead np to one feet With regard to the tatter, 
Which forms, as will be seen presently, tee starting point for sociology 
as a scienoe capable of' affording us any practical guidanoa. 


ix. 

Congenital greatness requires to be educed and developed. The 

DEVELOPMENT OF GREATNESS DEPENDENT ON THE MOTIVES SUPPLIED 

BY SOCIETY, 

It has been admitted that of the men who, in any given commu¬ 
nity, are at any given moment snperior in practical capability to the* 
. majority, a part are superior owing to circumstances only, and not to 
any congenital superiority; but the accidental superiority of these 
men recta ultimately on the congenital superiority of others, to 
whose influence and activity the formation of those circumstances is 
dfUe, fn>m which, tea superiority of tee former class is derived ; and 
this former close has been mentioned at this stage of our argument 
mainly for tht? purpose of setting it definitely aside for the time, 
in order that our attention may be confined to those men who, not 
only in virtue of. circumstances, but alas of oongenital constitution, 
are superior to the majority of their fellows either ia intellect, in 
shfewdposs, in de ter mi nation, in will-power, it enterprise, or ih some 
other serviceable faulty. It is. on these mm that the existence, the 
matntananee, and tee prog ress of all cmlisetion primarily depend; 
and it may be laid do w n as one of the fundamental truths of sociology 
that, other Iking* being equal, eommunitiee progress and beeamemmlised 
net in proportion to the talent* of the mate of the individ-mU who 
compose fhem,, bat ia proportion to the percentage vtiMi.feewrt in each 
of thtindividvai* whose ttdmUartsrupenor to thoteof ihtmam. 

' Oar present badness being, thm, with such congenitally superior 
forireiduata, tef point with regard to them on white we asp concerned 
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first to dwell, is die point which wu led' upte byomr observations in 
thepreoeding chapte r ■ - n a m ely, that, no mlbtar how superior may 
be a man's congenital abilities, they are, with- few exception, if any, 
potential guperioritreaNwly, until they are developed, and aotoalised, 
and adlpted to bia soeial aronmstanees, by a deKberatocukivstHMi 
audanaBtavena# of them. Una the greatest painter that the 
world has ever seen was not born with a complete knowledge of 
paintingpthe gr eate s t general was not bom with a knowledge of 
militerytlMfeioe; the greateet invention or discoverers did no? eome 
into the world bringing with them any new knowledge, or any new 
Machinery or implements. On the contrary, great men. in order to 
play a great part, require to exert themselves, and enter the school 
of experience, just as the average man does in aider to play an 
average part. Indeed the exertion required of the . great tnan is 
often far greater than that required of the average man; and certain 
classes of great men are great simply for this reason, that they are 
capable of making efforts, abnormal in their intensify and their 'pro¬ 
longation, by means of whioh ordinary faculties axe developed to a 
degree that ia extraordinary. At all events, without exertion, which 
is caused by the will to exert themselves, the congenital supe riori t y 
of superior men would be potential superiority only. It would never 
exist as an actuality. He world in general wonldnever suspect its 
existence. It wonM, in all likelihood, be unsuspected by its p oss es s o rs . 

This is, indeed, true of the most ordinary faculties of the most 
ordinary men. The most ordinary of all faculties are those by which 
men get for themselves enough food to nourish their bodies, and such 
clothing, warmth, and shelter as shall prevent them from perishing from 
odd, or exposure to the weather. Bnt were food, shelter, and warmth 
not necessary for life, men would never have exerted the faculties by 
which these things were procured. Men do exert them because the 
cravings of their physical nature, from which they cannot escape, 
compel them te procure for themselves the prime nebsesariee of life, 
and thus supply them with a constant motive for the kinds of exertion 
in question. Bnt were food, clothing, houses, and fire unnecessary, 
men would nut only never plough, weave, build, and collect hid, but 
they would never evwrknow that they were capable of doing such 
things. , And what is true of Ac ordinary faculties Of ordinary men 
is equally tuoe of the superior faculties of superior men. These latter 
faculties will never be developed and utilised unkaa sorbs motive is 
brought to besr on their possessors, sufficiently strong to in doc* them 
to make the short by which done their faculties eatr be developed 
and applied fo the produc ti on of definite *and objective reunite; arid 1 
the only peeeibla motive that can be -auffierent' for this purpose is a 
desire in the minds of th ese men to produce regalia for the prodaotion 
of which the development of their superior fhcnHiea is indispenaabla. 
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Now the production of any desire capable of producing exertion, or, 
toother words* of constituting a motive, does not depend merely on 
the character of the agent, bnt depends also on the&ot that the 
otreumstanoes by which he is surrounded are sich as to yield to his 
exertions the kind of result desired by him. Thus, howev* much 
man xjay desire bread, he mold never have developed his latent 
faculty of plenghing, had the surface of the earth consisted 
altogether of rocik. 'Hie posriirility of getting food by exertion artst 
be added to toe desire fee food, hi enter to produce toe effort by 
which food is obtained. Similarly, in coder to cans* toe exertion of 
toe superior families of superior men, it is neoeseary that the rironm- 
stanCes in which these men are plaoed ahaU be such m to render toe 
achievement of these results possible for which the exertion of superior 
faculties is required. ■ * 

&rt with regard to these superior faculties, something more is neoee- 
•ary than tins. The reeuits to toe production of which these superior 
faculties are denoted, differ from the results which toe great mass of 
mankind are always obtaining by toe exercise of their ordinary faculties, 
in toe fact that, whilst these last are the inevitable necessaries of 
existence, and whilst toe desire for them, and the motive to procure 
totem ta thus inevitable and universal, the results which require the 
exertion of superior faculties for their attainment are not inevitable 
neon ms lies; and toe desire for them is not inevitable either. It has, on 
the contrary, to be reused by some external stimulus. The desire for 
bread would exist in a community, even should tost community find , 
itself set down in a country of which the soil was unouHivable rock ; and 
although in such a country, as was said juat now, the dasire for bread 
weald not result in cultivation, it would force the community, unless 
its members submitted to bring starved, to emigrate into some 
country that was cultivable ; and cultivation would result from it 
■ toare. 

But the desire for works of art, for magnificent houses, for 
p ri nted Sad gilded rooms, and so forth, are desires which are 
Unc o n sci o us and merely potential, and productive of no effect, 
except in e octoti c a where these luxuries sad refinements exist. 
The moat luxurious and cultivated inhabitant of London to Farm 
to-day would not be conscious of wanting any of them, had he 
been taken from his parents in infinity and brought £p amongst 
salvages. It is quits true tost at the beginning of civilisation the 
derire for some superior product " som e product beyond the mere 
accessaries of iifs—must have pmoeded itaproducritot buttodevelop 
stok • derire farther, to tribe it beyond the most rudimentary Stage, 
tonsntnri production of the product in question win Requisite; foe 
this pradnet Wing been oaoe seen end enjoyed, increased and multi* 
plied the desire for it, and stimulated the imagination to devise improved 
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farms of it, and the intelligence to devise mesas by vrhich such improved 
forms might be made. Basalts end products such ee these, the desire far 
which is neoeassiy for the development of, the superior qualities, have 
been spoken of fans far as though they were merely material Inxnries; 
bnt insmmiy cases they are mental advantages, to whfoh material 
products are merely the means • in other esses they are mm» farm of 
power, mfiaenoe, ordiifcmofio n , of which material things are merely 
the sign. We need not discuss these points here. It is enoughbere 
to point out that those superior powers of the snpedor minority «f 
mankind, to the development and exercise of which aU civilisatkm sod 
progress is due, would be practically non-existent, unless some strong 
desire waarouaed in each one of their possessors, which desiresuppliad 
him with a motive for developing them; that all desire tsadeeire for aome 
end or object ; and that the ends and objects requisite for the present 
purpose must necessarily possess the three following ohazaotenstics. 
First, they must already exist, in some degree of completenesses 
already possessed or enjoyed by certain members of the commonly; 
secondly, they must be eminently desirable and attractive in the eyes 
of the men whose faculties are to be stimulated by the desire far 
them; thirdly, the civilisation of society must be soch that; far 
men who do exercise such faculties, the attainment of them remits is 
possible, and that file secure possession of them will he guaranteed. 

It will he seen from these considerations that the formnla whioh 
was jnst now stated requires to be amplified in a very important 
way. It was said that, other things being eqnal, oontmanitiee 
progress rad become civilised, not in proportion to the talents of the 
mass of the individuals who compose them,that in proportion to the 
percentage which occurs in each, of individuals whom talents are 
superior to thorn of the mass. It has now been shown, however, that 
superior talenta de not (wrist in ray practical sense, unless their pos¬ 
sessors ere instigated to develop rad employ them. The above formula 
most therefore be amplified thus. Other thing* being equal, com- 
rnuiutie* j/ngnu atul beam* civilised in proportion to the desirability 
of the reward* which are practically attainable in each by the exercise 
of superiortaUnt*, and which thin stimulate the pottettor* of that talent* 
to develop than, and mafa them actual instead of merely potential. 

When we amengagedin comparing two or more oommunifiM with 
each other vu shall, ef eourm, have two factors to deal ’■ritfr-/ warmly, 
with the different p er o ent a ge in each of the persons —hem talents are 
superior, and the dithe s a t efficiency in each of the nwaadt offered far 
the development of thorn talenta. But when me. have 'to deal with 
only one eommuniiyby few If, end inquire how its ysma civilisation 
hm been addend, aod.hnw.itB farther pragma Uiobe aooelemited or 
retarded, fi»e percentage of superior talent will lie practically a given 
quantity; end our sole concern wifi be with the. means by which this 
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tnlentmay be forced to exert iteelf^-that 3» to rt y, wiihthe rewards 
which it is possible in that oomnmnity for superior talent to obtain, 
fhebdiuftmky, in other words, will progress in proportiontothe 
intensity of desirf, or, Strength of the motive, which th&e 
rewards generate in congeniteSy soperior persona, end to the‘number 
of those persona to whom the rewards in quertion appeal. Lotus, 
for instance, take thirty superior persons, who are, according to the 
degree of superiority possessed by them, divided into tiupe olaaaee 
of ten persons each. It is possible that the . rewards Offered by 
the oommun%'might be so desirable, and at the aaiuetime so 
diffionit of attainment, that they might stimulate the members of the 
first dees to the very utmost exertion of which they were capable; but, 
being practicably inaccessible to members of the second and third 
riaa ea c, might fail to stimulate these latter classes at aU, Or, again, 
the rewards might he so easy of attainment that they would, to a 
certain extent, stimulate all three classes, being just attainable by 
even tiie members of the third; but the leaser talents of the third 
class, when folly used, being thus sufficient to attain them, their 
attainment would require, and would. consequently develop, only a 
portion of the greater talents that belonged to the first class mid to the 
Second. And there are many ways, all similarly defective, in which 
the rewards might work, some waste of potential power being caused 
by each. We need not trouble ourselves with considering or enume¬ 
rating these; but the most efficacious way is obvious, and very easily 
defined. The rewards work most efficaciously when they are so various 
in their degrees of desirability mud accessibility that they will stimulate 
the exertion of each clast to the Utmost. 

' Many readers here will doubtless interpose the observation that 
- another thing is necessary to this result besides this graduation and nice 
adjustment of rewards; and that is equality of apportnnity. This much 
abused phrase will be- discussed in another place, and the larger part of 
file ideas popularly attached to it will be shown to be inconsistent alike 
'with each other and with the possibilities of life ; but it is not necessary 
to enteroa sUoh a discussion here. So far as the point which I am now 
insisting on is con c er ned , the reader may assume any equality of 
oppartunily tih&i he pfauies. It will interfere in no way with the 
fimt that sines prog ram in any community depends on the deve lo pment 
of tbesuperiority of its saperic* members, end sines the^ fc vo b pment 
of this superiority depends on the rewards by which thu development 
is stimulated, the progr es s of say community—so far as those 
matters are eonoernid wrer which we can exercise onyaoebdar poli¬ 
tical control—depends cm ‘tile desirability and the rriatiy graduated 
hbaraoter of the rewards which it reader* accessible to varies* degrees 
df tuteok ' 

Rewards mid motives—and these are merely the objective and 
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aubjeotive side of the mom thing—are to human Milan what an 
eleotro-mignet is to as electro-magnetic engine. Society accordingly 
regarded from the present point of view, rascnihlfB nothing aa much as , 
a highly complicated electro-magnet, or rather arrsngwncnt of magnets 
which aria in motion a number of various engines, unequal in (be, and 
plaoad in canons poritihns; and which fulfill the function dorirad of it 
completely or inoompletely, in proportion as wish the least expenditure, 
or least waste of tha magnetic force, it eztraota from each of these 
engines the maximum work of which it is capable. 

This is the first point at which the -science of aoougcgy directly 
teaches, and becomes aometimea hardly distinguishable from, practical 
and experimental politica. That all progress is due primarily to the 
talents of the superior minority is a fact which, however true, and 
however important the recognition of it may be to us, we can merely 
accept and reason from. We can ourselves do nothing to, modify 
it. The same too is the case with the fact that amongst each and 
snah races, and in sneh and such oommnnities, for every million 
ordinary sen that are bora, there are born on the average such end each 
a number of superior men. ThiB ia a fact also which we cap merely 
accept and reason from; we can do nothing to alter it. We are 
not able even to settle the number of males and females which shall 
be produced in each family. Still less have we the powef to 
settle or inoreaae the number of individnala who shall be prodnoed 
with talents more than ordinary. But though w« can do nothing to 
settle or alter the percentage of congenital or potential talent in a 
commnnity, we can settle or alter—not indeed suddenly, bat gradually 
by social and political action—the character of the rewards or motives 
by means of which potential talent shall be stimulated to develop and 
to employ itself. That this is true, and that it is a troth of great 
potential importance, is constantly acknowledged by politicians and 
by reformers of all kinds. It is embodied in all demands or measnres, 
such as those for theabolition of what is called “ privilege /’and in the 
phrase already alluded to, “ equality of opportunity,” which, whatever 
rise it mag town or not mean, at all events means this—some 
resrtsngOjtoWt or other of social circnmstapoee, which shall bring 
within the magnetic i^tbence of such and sneh rewards, an indefinite 
amount ef talent, which is presumed at present to be dormant, 
because thf inSaenoe of these, rewards at preaent fails to rtarii it 
Bnt though the importance of the part played in any oowmnnity 
by the nstnre, and the adjustment ef the rewards which, it offers to 
superior triant, is recognised, as hasjnst betn iei4,by all desses of 
politirisas and xefprmem, it is reoogauaAby them aricine loom and 
inaccurate way i and it haa never been drihatcily toocgnisod hy social 
science at SlL This question of rewards it one, indeed, at which 
sociologists constantly glanoe, and with regard to winch, in all their 
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works, scattered observationamay be found—many of them shrewd 
and true. Bat the>»~ have never bean collected, collated, or deliberately 
supported by evidence; they are incomplete and fragmentary; the 
truths contained in them haw never been systematised, nor their 
mutual relation shown ; nor has the question of rewards, as agents in 
civilisation and progress, ever been assigned any definite place in the 
study of social science. It has certainly never been recognised for 
wfast it really is—namely, the question of the primary—though not 
the sole—motive force which has produced civilisation, which main¬ 
tains it, andtwhich makes its further progress possible. The conse¬ 
quence is that whereas with regard. to a multitude of minor points, 
sociologists, scientists, and politicians of the most opposite sympathies, 
are gradually coming to an agreement, with regard to this question of 
the rewards and motives, by which superior talent is to be stimulated, 
-the same writers ate constantly in disagreement, or {it very uncertain 
agreement, even with themselves. 

A good example of this is atforded us by the most distinguished of 
our living economists, for whose work, in many respects, no praise 
would be too high. I refer to Professor Marshall, and in especial to 
his “ Principles of Economics.” In the earlier portion of this volume 
the author speaks of economics as being, in its essence, a science 
of motives; and yet, in s volume of nearly eight hunched pages, 
the scattered paragraphs in which the economic motive is discussed 
would hardly, if put together, occupy more than thirty? But the 
meagreness of the way in which he treats the question is not so 
remarkable as its incompleteness, within the narrow limits which he 
assigns to it; as the inconsistency of some of the doctrines with regard 
to it, which he enunciates with an equal and equally carelew con¬ 
fidence - ; and his failure to see the far-reaching character of the 
oonsequenoes which follow from even the few facts which he notices. 
In the fifth chapter of his First Book, for instance, and again in the 
sixth chapter of his Third Book, he hints that “ motives connected 
with the eoUeotive ownership of property” are gradually increasing in 
importance, and may in the fntnre be expected to develop still 
further; tb such an extent that public magnificence and public luxuries 
shall gnidoafy take the plaoe of those distinc&tms and luxuries which 
men hash hitherto struggled to obtain for the benefit and the honour 
of their families. And having said all fids, with considerable though 
somewhat vague emphasis, we find him insisting, in the seventh chapter 
of his Eighth Book, that the chief motive to which the growth of wealth 
is doe is neither more nor leas than men’s affection for their families. 
The paragraphs in which hS enunciates and supports this statement 
are amongst the most lucidly end powerfully written in his entire 
treatise; bat he never attempts to inquire bow far this estimate of 
the part played by family affection* as a motive, is raoandlable with, or 
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essentially antagonistic to, his doctrine as tothe growth of the motives 
postulated by Collectivism—motives which, if developed in accordance 
with the theories of Collectivists, will not only neutralise all motives 
which are generated by the affection of men for their families, but will 
also abffuh the family altogether. Professor Marshall does not seem 
to realise that, in dealing with this question of the family as the 
chief source of the most powerful economic motives, he is d—Kng 
with the question an which, in thelaet restart, the entire question 
between socialism and every other system turns. What he says 
on the snbjeet is true; but he betrays no oonneiouanees of tha 
importance of its truth; though he states it incisively be raalcee 
no attempt to defend it against the attacks to which, implicitly 
or explicitly, it is subjected at the hands of socialistic critics. 
Still less does he 'give any indication that he realises the truth 
which is really the objective side of what he himself states sub¬ 
jectively— namely, that if family affection is (as he most 
truly dtys) the -chief motive which causes the growth of wealth, then 
a community, in order to become wealthy, most carefully maintain 
and protect the institution of the family, and secure to it whatever 
benefits and distinctions its most capable members ate tide, and are 
most desirous, to bestow upon it: and &rtber, that every attempt to 
attack the family, and render the efforts made fbrits prosperity or for 
its aggrandisement nugatory, is psaotically an attach on the source 
from which the whole prosperity of the community springs. 

A similar criticism is to be made on Professor Marshall’s treatment 
of another jsoonomic motive, closely allied with the above, and indeed 
often included in it, but nevertheless distinguishable. This motive, 
to which he alludes as one of recognised importance, is “the desire, 
to rise in life," or “ the desire to rise into asuperior station ” : but Pro¬ 
fessor Marshall never alludes to the fact that, if the desire to rise into 
a superior s t a tion is really one of the strongest motives to eeonomic 
exertion, inequality of social station must necessarily be one of the 
featurte in any community which possesses, or desires to maintain, 
material wealth and riviHsation; and that the equalising of social 
dntion; btycqnd a certain point, is necessarily equivalent to the 
destruction. of economjfc motive. It is, of oonrae, possible that 
sociahsta may propose substitutes for such motives : indeed they haTs 
Often done to. But their traatment of the question is even toon frag¬ 
mentary and lass systematic than that of the scxriologistawbo difl» 
from them. For inttaaoe, one of their favourite proponh is to-re¬ 
place inequalities of wealth by inequalities in honour; and they 
maintain that the desire of the latter mil oo nsti fc gtt' .ar economic 
motive as efficacious as the former. But they asm attempt to 
analyse what honour means—or to explain hoar it ■ to be shown, and 
wbat advantage it is to bring to its petosss u r: nor do they attempt 
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to show by any systematic appeal to experience what the efficacy of 
honour, as deliberately dissociated from wealth, actnaBy baa been in 
the sphere of eoanomio action. Bat in spite of this vagueness in tbeir 
a r gum ents, it might have been expected thatin a work likePro- 
fessor Marshall's the importance of this controversy with regard to 
motirea would have been recognised; and that a question which ia 
really at the bottom of the structure of all societies, a&d on which 
the range of poaeiMe aoaial ohangea depends, would not have been 
relegated to a few aoattered observations, the general validity of 
which he "makes no attempt to explain, the relation of which to 
economic theory generally he does not even indicate, and which, aa 
haa been already said, are not even consistent with one another. 

Thie amiens. deficiency in economic reasoning ia entirely dneto that 
deeper deficiency which,aa I observed in the first of these articles,vitiates 
contemporary sociologic science as a whole. It ie due, (hat is to say, 
to the fact that sociologists have neglected the fundamental difference 
between the mote of social science and the unite of physical Skies ce ; 
and have consequently, in following the literal example of physical 
science, been misled into disregarding its spirit. They have 
treated the s oc ial atoms as things accessible to observation only when 
grouped together in aggregates; and their individual characteristics, 
and the differences between the varioaB classes of them, have been 
ignored. Sociologists have not, ipdeed, neglected the characteristics 
of these mots or atoms altogether; but they have treated them as 
things of which ordinary unsystematic observation gives ns sufficient 
knowledge ; and they have said—as Professor Marshall himself says 
pointedly in one place—that individual differences in character may 
be ignored: whereas the real truth is that progress and civilisation 
are inexplicable unless the differences between various classes of units 
are examined systematically and with care; the range of difference 
between the congenital power of each noted, and also the action on each 
class of various social motives; the varying intensity of desire which 
different social rewards generate, and the varying amounts of what 
we may call social horse-power which in unite of various classes the 
desire of various rewards generates. 

Having explained the foregoing points in £neral terms, I shall now 
proceed to verify what has been said by referenee to one of the contest 
thinkers of (he century, who has dealt with the very subject now 
under discussion—namely, the methods of serial srituoe j whose 
influence has been dominant overall succeeding sociologists, and whose 
doctrines maybe taken as practically representing theirs. By the 
sharpness and precision igth which he states the truths whieh he 
recognises, he will enable us to see with added precision the character 
and the, importunes of the truths—namely, those just dwelt upon— 
which he, aud ios followers in common With him, altogether neglect. 
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The truth or the fobeooikg contentions implicitly acjcnowlkoocd, 

THQDQH PBACTIGAIXT DISREOAHDKD, BY J. S. MlLL, IK BIS » LOUIC 

of the Social Sciences." \ s 

The writer in qneatioa is John Stuart Mill, sod the portion of his 
writings fee which I allude is the Sixth sod hut Book of his “ System 
of Logic,” to which he gives the title of u The Logic of the Monil 
Sciences.” • ./.V 

''In the fifth chapter of that book MU writes thus: 

‘ ‘ Human beings do not all feel and act alike fender the asms circum¬ 
stances ; hat & is possible to determine what makes one person, in a given 
position, fed and act in one wav, another in another; how any given mode 
of feeling and conduct compatible with the general laws (pbytioal and mental) 
of human nature has been, or may be, formed. In other words, mankind 
has not one universal character, but there exist universal laws of the Forma¬ 
tion of Character. And since it is by these laws, comhined with the ffecfes of 
each particular case, that the whole of the phenomena of human action and 
feeling are produced, it is on these that every rational attempt to construct 
the science of human nature in the concrete, and for practical purposes, 
must proceed.” 

It tony seem perhaps to the reader that in the above sentences 
Mill is laying down the very doctrines that have been insisted on in 
the present article. And it is perfectly true that he does eome near 
them, he almost touches or graees them; but in doing this he misses 
them as completely'as if he'had never approached them. FoUowing 
the practice of recent sociological writers, and that which has also been 
followed in the present articles, Mill turns to the science of eoonomios 
as the brand of Sociology which is most easily handled, sad in which 
most progress baa been made ; and partly in order to show how 
different branches of sociology Burnt be treated separately before it is 
possible to understand the way in which they are connected with one 
another, and partly in order to illustrate the methods of social science 
generally, he describes the method of economics as be himself epn- 
ceivesit.: 

“ There Is,” he says, in the ninth chapter of his Sixth Book, “ one class of 
social phenomena in which the immediately determining causes are principally 
those which act through the desire of wealth; and in which the psyeholofjfca.1 
law mainly concerned is the familiar one that a greater gain is preferred to a 
smaller.-. . . , By reasoning from that one law of human nature, and from 
the principal outward. circumstances (whether universal or Confined to 
particular states of society) which operate on-the human mind through that 
law, we may he enabled to explain and predict this portion of Twe. phenomena 
of society, so far aa they depend on that class of arcums t aneas only; over¬ 
looking the influence of any other of the mrctHBataasaa.-ef society, and 
therefore neither tracing back the dreumstanoee which tin do take into 
account, to their possible origin in some other facte in the eoeial state, nor 
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making allowance for the manner in which any of those other oimimitances 
may interfere with, and counteract or modify, the effect of the former. 

A ecienoe may thug be constructed which has reoeived the name of Political 
' Economy. 3he motive which suggests the separation of this portion of the 
social phenomena from the rest, ia—that they do mainly depend, at least in 
the first reeult, on one class of circumstances only. .... Political rconomy," 
he proceeds, “ as I had said on another ocoasion, concerns itself only with 
■ such of' the phenomena of the eocial state as take place in consequence of 
the pursuit of wealth. It makes entire abstraction of any ofche? passion or 
motive, except these which may be ^regarded as perpetually antagonistic 
principles to the desire of weulili -uauiofy aversion to labour, end desire of 
the present enjoyment of costly indulgences.' .... Political economy con¬ 
siders mankind as occupied solely in acquiring and amassing wealth, and aims 
at showing what is the course of action to which mankind, living in a state 
of society, would he impelled, if that motive, except in the degree to which 
it is checked by the two perpetual counter-motives above adverted to, were 
absolute ruler of all their actions." 

Now let the reader take these two passages and compare them with 
. one another—the passage in which Mill contends that human character 
must be studied scientifically, in order to form a basis for social science, 
and the passage in which he illustrates this general principle, by 
bringing forward one special law of human nature, as that on which 
one branch of social science—namely. Political Economy—is based. 
The second passage shows what is really his meaning in the first, and 
brings to Hght the defect in thought by which his whole meaning is- • 
vitiated. - It Will be seen that in both passages he treats and speaks 
of men as though they were atoms whose properties are practically 
identical. In the first passage he admits that pien’s characters are 
virtually various: but He attributes their variety to post-genital cir¬ 
cumstances, by which their characters have bees formed ; and in the 
second passage, conformably to this assumption, he groups men, when 
he speaks of them, into one common aggregate, mankind. He ia 
guilty, in fact, of that great initial error which, as I showed in the first 
of these articles, has rendered nugatory the entire reasonings of Mr. 
JQdd. In a word, he omits altogether one factor in the problem— 
namely, this ooogenital diversity of the character of the human units 
—a diversity whueh renders it impossible to deal with these units 
collectively, and which demands that beforeehuman character can be 
dealt with snaitifieally at all, the units must J>e separated into a 
number of typea and classes. He declares that “ there exist universal 
laws of the formation of character "; and this in a oortain general 
sense is true ; he foils to see that it is true onfyin the same sense 
in which we may say there exist universal laws of the development of 
fndfa by snnshine., There' are certain similarities in the effects of 
t a n s Kfae on all fruit trees; hot a knowledge of these alone will give 
ns no infonnation whatever why the same sunshine will bring forth 
..Aar ns fruit af different kiwis-sad qualities—a bad pear snd a good 
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pear, a peach, a nectarine, and a crab-apple. Similarly, with regard 
to human character there are universal laws by which ft is modified 
by circumstances and education; hat the same curoamtanoee and the 
sdbe education will hare different effects on different human units. 
A hontffed children may be developed by similar treatment into a 
hundred itisens with approximately similar characters; 'but the 
hundred and first may be developed by it into a genius who differs 
fiom tyke others as much as a pine differs from a blackberry. Mill 
eon fuses himself by beating character as though it Were a wen 
affair of morals—of the hind of principles on which men acted, sad 
*the kind of ends and objects they think desirable, of the reverse. 
Now, ever; in moral potentialities men are congenitally very different.; 
and even oonld they ail be brought by similar training under the 
influence of the stone motives, these motives would influence them 
differently in proportion to the difference that exulted in the activity of 
their imaginations. Bat let ns waive this point. What it ie here 
necessary to insist on is, that so far as character influences ■mb’s 
social actions, an even more important part of character than the 
ethical part is the intellectual and the volitional—the strength and 
tenacity of the will, as distinct from its rectitude and its parity- 
ThiB is the point which Mill, in his * Logic of the Social Sciences,” 
altogether ozqjts, and together with Mill all our opntemporary soci¬ 
ologists. Mill says that Political Economy is based on three laws of 
character only—the natural desire of wealth, the naturelsvoreion to 
trouble, and the natural tendency to sacrifice future gain ti» presents 
enjoyment, He ought to have added that it is based on the various 
results produoed by the action of these laws on character of various 
kinds; and that it is only because the characters of s ninerity e£ Wen 
differ profoundly from the characters of the majority, that the economic 
phenomena of civilisation as we know them exist as a subjest far the 
scientifio inquirer at alL 

The truth of this criticism must he almost self-evident the mamqpt 
it is intellifpljly made ; bet it is not necessary to leave it resting on 
its own support. It so happens that it cam be proved in the clearest 
possible manner by MU& own admiswona and doctrines in another 
chapter of that same list Book of his "Treatise on Logic,” from 
which' I have just been quoting. In the tenth chapter of this. Book 
he writes asafollows; 

“ In the difficult proems of observation and comparison which h here 
required (t.a, for-the purpose of obtaining a better understanding of the 
‘empirioto laws at gi»nst*l sociology 1 and especially of soato prcwreea) it 
, would evidently be a great- a ssistan ce if it ahoifid happen ti u£ the &et that, 

' some one element in too n oscplex existence of social man is pro-eminent over 
all the others as the 1 primp agent of the social movement. For ws oonld 
'-then take the pro gre s s of tort one element as ths central chain, to each 
snocessi vs link of whieh the eoBsspending links of all the other progressions 
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being appended, the succession of facta would by toil alone be presented 
in n kind of spontaneous order, far more nearly approaching to thereal 
order of their filiation than oonld be obtained by any other merely empirical 
process. Now the evidence of history and that of human nature combine, 
by a striking instance of oonsilienoe, to show that there really is-one sdeial 
Uuanant which is thus predominant, and almost paramount, amongst the 


agents of social 
of mankind. 


This is the state of the i 


tive faculties 


nature of the beliefs which, by any means they 
have arrived at, concerning themmtvee and the world by which they are 
surrounded.* '■•; 

Now, allowing for the inaccuracies or omission*; whlckWill be 


dealt with presently, in his statement of the above proposition, we 
may admit that the proportion is itself true. And if the growth of 


the speculative faculties is the main agent in social pr o g re ss ion, it 
is emphatically the main agent in material or economic progression. 
Mill insists, indeed, on this fact in his treaties on Political Economy ; 
and he does so here also in a passage following that just quoted: 

“ Thus (to take the most obvious ease first)," be writes, “ the impelling 
force to meet of the improvements effected in the arts of life, i* the desire of 
increased material comfort; but as we can only act upon external objects 
in proportion to our knowledge of them, the state of knowledge at any 
gjven time is the limit of toe industrial improvements possible at that time; 
and toe progress of industry must follow and depend upon the progress of 
knowledge. 


Such being the case, then, let ne consider what tile progress of 
knowledge as affecting the progress of industry actually has been 
throughout the period of history during which that progress has been 
* most rapid—that is to Bay, during the last two hundred, and especially 
tits last hundred years. It will be seen that its history has been some¬ 
thing fundamentally different from that which Mill’s language implies. 
He epeake of this progress, and he reasons about this progress, as 
though it were the progress of mankind at large; whereas toe truth 
is .that fife stock of knowledge has been enlarged for a small minority 
of tbe human race alone; and not that only, but, as the mass of 
knowledge accumulated, a small minority of the human race has alone 
succeeded in mastering and assimilating the larger proportion of it. 
This fact has already been dwelt on in a previous article; and I 
allude to it here not for the purpose of restoring what I have'urged 
already, but for the purpose of showing that ghat I have urged 
already is admitted by Mill himself in the Very chapter from wiith I 
have been quoting, although, having perceived torn fact, he is 
altogether blind to ito significance. Here is the passage to which I 
now refer: - 


“ It would he a great error, and one very little likely to be committed; to 
aaeert that speculation, intellectual activity, the pursuit of truth, is among 
tbe more powerful propensities of human nature, or bolds a predominating 
place in toe lives of. any save decidedly exceptional individuals. But, not- 
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withstanding the relative wssVnnns nf this piM pb among other soou>iog«»l 
agente, its influence* the main determining arose of the ecxial prograss, all 
* the Ollier dispositions of our nature which contribute to that p r o gres s bring 
dependent on it for aeoomplidtiag their share of the work.” ■ 4 

Brim •»' that fundamental troth for which I bare been ooetiendiBg 
folly end dearly acknowledged ; bat so far ae Mill le concerne d the 
acknowledgment is abeolntely banes, and the above paseage ia w«U 
worth attention as exhibiting in a very lnminoae way the nature «f 
the singular /rod seemingly perverse process by -which his mind 
elodee the Consequences of what ho haa joat admitted. It is riti 
Secomplished by means of that fatal joggling with thooghta arid 
word*, on which I hare again and again oommented in these articles 
—that obstinate praetioe of treating social unite, whose characters, 
powers, and social influences are various, as though they were all alike, 
and ae. though their influence on society were the mum. Let the 
reader note that in the first sentence of the above passage Mill says, 
as clearly ae words can say, that with regard to the pursuit of ' troth 
and the power of realising it, mankind are divided broadly into two 
classes—the majority and the minority, or, as he calls them," decidedly 
exceptional individuals ”; and the distinguishing characteristics of 
the two classes are the weakness of the desire for troth sad of intel¬ 
lectual nativity in the former class, and the intensity of the desire for 
truth sad the intensity of intellectual activity in the latter olasa. 
But ss soon as, having noticed this distioetion,he goes on to reason 
from it, he turns this distinction into an absolutely meaningless 
blurr. He converts his statement that only a miilbrity desires'' troth 
with any great intensity, into the statement that, if we take “ the 
decidedly exceptional individuals ” and the majority together, and 
mass them together into a body which he cells “ mankind generally,” 
we shall find that the average intensity of the desire for troth is low. 
Be might just as well group Shakespeare with a hundred ordinary 
men; tell us emphatically that Shakespeare could write the greatest 
poetry the world has ever known, and that the hundred other men 
oould write no poetry at all, and then, proceed to convert this last 
proposition into the following: that the bnndred-end-one men (Shake¬ 
speare included) could only write poetry of a very moderate quality. 
The ifeal truth of‘the case with regard to the pursuit and the dia- 
ooveiy of trpth is this—-n<ri that the speculative powers are, as Mill 
puts it, “ weak iri mankind generally,” but that they are aliaoet non¬ 
existent, me, st all events, practically inefficient, in the huger part of 
mankind, hot that hi a “ dapdedly exceptional minority 0 they are 
intense, predominant, arid oooquering. ■ 

And now, bearing thia in mind, let ns torn to MSI once again, and 
consider another passage of his, taken also from the same chapter. 
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“The weakness of the speculative propensity in mankind generally has 
<,.■ net prevented the progress of speculation from governing that of society at 
lange; it has only, and too often, prevented progross altogether, when the 
' tafe&ectaal progression has oome to an early stand for want of .s uffi c ien t l y 
favourable circumstances.” ' * 

Translated into accurate language—language which riftH give 
effect to the distinction so pointedly recognised by HQ1 himself 
between the majority of “ mankind generally,” and " the decidedly 
exceptional individuals,” what does this passage amount to ? How 
will it read ? A will read as follows: “ -The fact that thespeeulative 
propensity is weak amongst the majority, and potentially strong and 
capable of effective development in decidedly exceptional individuals 

dy, has not prevented the progress of specnlation from governing that 
of society at large; it has only thwarted progress altogether When 
social circumstances have been such as to offer to the decidedly excep¬ 
tional individuals no means or motives for developing their exceptional 
fecalties.” In other words, the above passage of HQ1 is an admission 
and an nnoonaciona statement of the very-fact which it has been the 
main purpose of this and the preceding article to emphasise, and which 
Mill himself, in his reasoning, altogether neglects—the fact that pro¬ 
gress, so far as social and political action is able to influence it, 
depends precisely on the rewards or motives by means of which society 
so acts on “ decidedly exceptional individuals ” as to induce them 
to develop and exercise the powers in virtue of which they are 
exceptional. 

It is impossible, within the limits of the present article, to pursue 
this subject more than one step further; but one farther criticism is called 
for of Jlill’s original statement that the progress of the intellectual 
faculties, and the discovery of truth, “ is almost paramount amongst 
the agents of social progression.” It was said just now that this state¬ 
ment contained two inaccuracies. One of these has been already 
noticed, namely, the abeenoe in it of any recognition of the feet that 
. the intellectual faculties in question wore poesessed by a minority of 
mankind only. The other is as follows: The statement is incomplete 
in yet another way; for though the intellectual faculties and the spe¬ 
culative pry -entity may be, ahd in a certain mam it, at the bottom of 
til social pn g: em, there are a further set of faculties and a further set 
of propensities the social action of which is coextensive with that of 
the former, and equally—perhaps, even mote—essential to the results) 
in question. These latter faculties sad propensities are the counter¬ 
parts of the former. What the former are in the* world Of 
ihbught, the latter are in the world of action. They are the 
practical faculties mad "propensities, which make urn of the 
triumphs of the speculative faculties - the practical fecultiee and pro¬ 
pensities which put truth into.harness, and which convert her into a 
hewer of wood, a drawer of water, a transmitter of messages, a pro- 
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$*Qer of train*, a mann&Cturer of aniline dyes. Without these 
Matter faculties, the former would be industrially nsetesa, end woald do 
nothing to produce what Mill calls the “ social awvameat." These 
latter faculties, however, are not only distinct' .from the former, 
although closely connected with them, bat, as arrda,in their more 
remarkable developments, are foand in an altogether difisnBt sat of 
persons. Some searchers for abstract and speculative tnith bare been 
also mein of practical genins and enterprise, and have been able to 
turn tbeir diaooveries to aoooant industriallyand commercially. Art, 
as a rule, this is not the ease: and, as a role, the two types v‘. 
''capacity—the speculative and the practical—reach their highest de¬ 
velopment in different sets of persems; and—what is specially im¬ 
portant to notice here—these two sets of parsons reqaire,for the 
stimulation of their faculties, rewards and motives of an altogether 
different character. The speculative propensity—the appetite for 
scientific truth—is to a remarkable extent motived by an appetite for 
truth Joe its own Bake: and a society which should enable man in 
whom this propensity is strong to command (he ordinary neces¬ 
saries of life, and shonld, at the same time, secure for them whafi 
We may call quasi-doiatral opportunities for study, would perhaps 
find that they would continue to prosecute their researches, without 
requiring, as an inducement the prospect of any extraaeons reward. 
Bat the practical men, the men of enterprise, who alone connect 
abstract truth with the daily wants of men, and make it practically 
minister to material program—the men who regard abstract tenth as 
valuable, not because in herself she seems attractive or glorious or 
divine to them, but because she will help them to produce sugar more 
Cheaply, or endow tbeir generation with a superior kind of blacking 
or guano—these men, in order to indnoe them to extend their special 
focultiaa, require that society shall secure for them rewards of a very 
different order. Each of these two types of “ decidedly exceptional 
individualsrequires, in fact, to be paid in kind. The great searcher 
for troth: as tenth is apt to consider himself well paid by the die. 
■covery of the truth for which he searches. The man of great prao. 
tioal power, who only marches for truth with a view to increase the 
production, of material ^wealth, requires to be paid with the rewards 
that wealth can buy. It is impossible to dwell longer on tbia point 
here. I hqye mentioned it only becanse it affords an instance of the 
important praotical conaaqnances that flow from an order; of facta 
which sociology,as Mill oonoeived of it, and as his successors oonoeive of 
it still, altogether neglects, Had Mill realised the lart that the “ psao? 
timl^cpaasiiy > ’wu«iaaeaBBaiyand uniasrsal anagoat In th» social 
movement a* the “ spaonlstive propensity,’’ and that the possession of 
-the former, unlike the possession of the latter, requires some re ward of 
« tangible and material nature, he would never have contented himBelf 
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with skying that material progress " has often been prevented altogether 
Hi want of a nffliAmtl jr favourable circumstances.” He would have 
■sea his wuy to formulating some such general law us this—that 
■flHitariaf progress has often been prevented altogether, when the otn- 
dittoas of sodety fuled to allow to “the decidedly exoeptiowalindi- 
vidnals,” whose practical talents might hare increased the production 
of wealth, a sufficiently sequre mid a sufficiently enviable enjoyment 
of a sufficient portion of it. The same law, put conversely, would 
be as follows-—other things bang equal, the society makes greatest 
material progress which stimulates most efficiently, by means of 
material motives, the exoeptional individuals who can direct produc¬ 
tion to the best advantage. That tins generalisation as it atends 
is exactly true, I am not contending here; but whether it. requires 
corrections or modifications, or whether it does not, it is a type of a 
kind of general truth with whicl^sockdogy must concern itself before 
it can become an accurate science. Mankind must no longer be 
treated m the aggregate. The “decidedly exceptional individuals” 
must be separated from the mass, and ranged in their proper places 
feooording to the degree end kind of their endowments. The fact 
that these men are the primary, though not the sole agents in all 
apical progress must be carefully examined and understood; and 
there must then follow an inquiry into the various social motives 
necessary to call the faculties of the exceptional individuals into 
action, and also into the sort of social structure which these motives 
imply. 

As I propose to show elsewhere, this holds good not of material pro¬ 
gress only, but of progress in politics, in art, and above all in religion. 
In each we shall find the exoeptional individual playing a primary 
and essential part; though the part will be different in each, and the 
Irind of motive different also. Different also in each case will be the 
part played by tbe majority—in one case larger, in another less. 
This, however, is a question which cannot be touched on now. It is 
enough to say that the majority as acted on by the minority, and 
reaoting on it, forms a subject demanding an inquiry no less careful 
than does the minority as acting on the majority, although the action 
of the minority is the one which must nepeemrily be studied first. 

W. H.. Mauuxx. 
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“ SCEPTICS OF THE ofo> TESTAMENT." * 


T HREE theories underlie the present attempt to elucidatis, for the 
benefit of English readers, the “ Sceptics ” of the Old Testament 
—a theory of metre, a theory of text, and a theory Of philosophy. 
Dr. Dillon is hi* own philosopher; but for metre and text he fo 
dependent upon the guidance of Dr. Gustav Biokeli, an able an£ 
learned Homan Catholic divine, who has done much to promote 
Biblical and Oriental studies, and who is now Professor of Semi&e 
Languages in the University of Vienna. In order that the reader 
may be in a position to estimate the volume properly, we must, even 
at the risk of tediam, explain these theories, particularly the two 
first, somewhat fully, and consider the grounds upon which they 
depend. In doing this we shall endeavour as ^far as possible to 
nudes ourselves intelligible to those who may be unacquainted with 
the technicalities of the sufoeet. * 

1. The Metre .—Poetry is so oommonly associated with -metre of 
one kind or another, that the apparent abeenow of metrical form in 
ancient Hebrew poetry has constantly given occasion for surprise; 
and many ingenious attempts have been made to discover metre in it. 
Hitherto these attempts have been generally recognised as failure*, 
the more aocoo se fn l among them being thoee which foaultedin the 
es t a hUAr nent, not- of a metrioal system, strictly so .called, fort of a 
system of m e as ur e m e nt by aooents or rhythmical beats, the *' foot,” 
or interval between the snnwsive beats, not necessarily consisting of 
the same (or an equivalent) number of syllables. Professor Biokeli, 

• “Tbs Soeptlc. of tbe Old Testament: Job. Eobeletb, lg*r. With English tut. 
translated for the first time from the primitive Hebrew ae restored on the bade of 
-recent philological discoveries. 1 * By X. J. Dillon, late Professor of Comparative Philo¬ 
logy and Ancient Armenian at tbe Imperial Univanity of Kbarkoff. Doctor of 
Oriental Languages of the Uaivenity of Louvain, Juv fsbister A Co. 1895. 
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by the application of a principle derived from ancient Syriac poetry, 
claims to have succeeded where others had failed. Ancient Syriac 
poettjr possessed a metrical’system*Syriao poems are divided into 
stanzas of an equal number of lines, the lines in every stanza of a givbn 
poem, just as in English poetry, corresponding is length, aift being 
measured by the number of syllables which they contain. Certain 
proaodioal licences are permitted: a oonsonant immediately:followed 
by another consonant, and ormnarily treated as.vowelleaai is some¬ 
times reckoned as if it were provided with a vowel, while at other 
times a syllable—chiefly inch as begin with the weak tetter olaph — 
is glided over in pronunciation, and not counted. Verses of five or 
six syllables, arranged in stanzas of five, six, or ten lines, are amongst 
the commonest in Syriac poetry ; but numerous other- sohemes also 
occur. Professor Bickell is an erudite Syriac Boholar, and, as long 
ago as 1866, he published a collection of unedited hymns of the 
Syriac Father, Ephrem, with a useful glossary and explanations.* 
The preparation of this volume drew his attention to the subject of 
Byriao prosody, and led him to investigate its laws more carefully 
than had been done before. Encouraged by the results which he 
obtained, he was ted-to inquire whether the poetry of the Old Testa¬ 
ment was not constructed upon a similar system. The firth specimens 
gf the conclusions which he reached were published by him in 1879.f 
Since that date he has pursued his researches further. In 1882 he 
transliterated, and exhibited, in what he conceived to be their genuine 
metrical form, the whole of the Psalms, the books of Job, Proverbs, 
Song of Solomon, as well as various other poetical pieces occurring in 
the Old Testament. $ More recently he has republished the metrically 
corrected text of Job, Proverbs, and the Lamentations, with improve¬ 
ments and additiopnl explanations^ He has also translated the same 
books into Oerman, in corresponding metres, jj 

Professor Bickell’s theory is unquestionably a clever one; and 
them can he bat one opinion as to the nkill and ability with which 
he appliea.it. Has he, however, really discovered the secret of Hebrew 
prosody ? We doubt it. In the first place, the metrical licences 
which Professor Bickell allows himself appear to us to be excessive, 
arid to be decidedly less in harmony with the character of Harrow 
than are thosl permitted by the Syriac hymn-writera with the cha¬ 
racter of Syriac. The elision, in certain cases, of the termination i 
has, for instance, analogies in Syriac; but we doubt the legitimacy 
of postulating it, in cases Where it is destitute of support in tradition, 

* " 8. Bphnaml Syri Cumins NUlbena." Uprise, 1868. 

+ “ Metric*! Bibliei- Begelae Exempli! Ulsstrstae." luatnok, .1879. - 

I “ Oansioa Veteria Teitameuti Metrice." Oinlponte, 1889. 

| In a Uriel of paper* la the Vienna ZciUc&rifl fur dit Kunit if Ua n m t m dii, 
Vbt.v.-«a. 1891-1894. ■■ 

H “ Dicht ungen der Hebriier ; asm entenmale naoh dem Tmnnanen dec ITxteSteS 
Sbenetib* Innabruck, 1881-1888. ' 
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ior Hebrew. Other ellsiomi again, necessitated by the theory, are ' 
often violent ; and lurtb lines seem to as. to occur with greater fre¬ 
quency than can be attributed—at least, iftthey were anaaten of their 
aft—to the origin^ poets themselves. In the meal place, -the 
poetry ft the Old Testament, as it stands, cannot, be accommodated 
to Professor Biokell’s system; the test has in various ww to be 
manipulated to Soft it. Not only We the orthography sod rocali- 
eation to be constantly modified, in obedience to metrioal oaoeosities, 
bnt words have to be frequently omitted, or added, as the case may be. 
Changes in vooaliaation we should not deroar to: there are hade- 
"pendent reason! for doubting^whether the pronunciation, m fixed by 
the Mssoretio teachers, who attaohed the vowel points in the seventh 
or eighth oeatmy A..D., agrees in all particulars with thatwhioh was 
current 1009 to 1500 years previously, when Hebrew waa spoken -as a 
living language. Changes in orthography, within reasonable limits, 
might also be aooepted : for orthographical modifications are a common 
phenomenon in the life of a language; and the restoration of older 
forms, if properly supported by analogy, would not be inconsistent 
with the principles of sound philology. But the modifiostfana which 
Professor Bickell’s theory postulates seem to us to be of a questionable 
nature, and in conflict with the evidence which we possets respecting 
the history of the Hebrew language. It can scarcely h* aouidental, 
for instance, that the few oases in which our existing texts exhibit the 
h of tire article after the prepomtionB.W,l<Vorthe h of the causative 
-conjugation after the pre-formative in the future tense, are found 
almost esolusively in the later books of the Old Testament '. Profesaor 
Biokell restores either, whenever an extra syllable is needed for the 
metre. The paragogic i in the construct state-is similarly, in our 
existing texts, found very sparingly {chiefly in parrimplSh ftdlowed hy 
a preposition): Professor Biokell restores it, for the same reason, wher¬ 
ever oocaaion requires. Had the autographs of the Old Testament 
exhibited the Orthography which his theory postulates, we find it 
difficult to thin k that it would have been so modified in process of 
time as to; display just that conformation which it now presents. - And 
oar doubts are incre&yed when we oome to .consider the material 
changes which Professor Biokell’s system requires; The number of 
words whioh, if the lines are to be adjusted to the proper length, must 
be som etim es omitted, sometimes insetted, in the Hebrew text*, -appears 
to us ta b® improbably large, eternally when it is reme mb ered that 
the .textual changes thus presupposed must nearly all hwrebeea com¬ 
pleted before the Septnagint Verson was made. Hi* .true that tbs 
double texts which we p o ssess of Psalifi xiv. (ssepsahn Hit) and 
Psalm xviiL (see 2 Sam. xxaL) differ in several aubstantial details; 
but the ohsngM assumed by Professor Biokail are not unfrequently 
greater (hart those odourring in these esses. And bad the metrical 
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system of the radiant Hebrew* been neb as Profcwor Biekeil supposes, 
it is difficult to think that the knowledge of it would have been lost 
by the Jem; while, if raeh knowledge had been retained, it would 
rarely hare preserved' their poetry from the exljpnaive and freqdeht 
c o r rupti on, by the seeumption of which alone the theory jtaeffican be 

maintaine d. : . [-W- ]■: /' ■ ■ 

If,however, Prof esso r Biokell’stbeory ia thus ingnffioieatly cs ta M ja li ed, 
how comes it, it will be asked, that it can often be BDoeesafuUy applied, 
and that long panagee may be found in which Ha adoption involvea 
no asriopavtolance to the text, and no nnreaaonahle metrical lioenoe? 
The answer, we believe, ia to be found* in the structural character , 
of Hebrew poetry. Poetry ia in ell languages diatingniahed from 
prow by ita farm,. Whereas in prose the sentence* may be of any 
length, the panaea in the discourse bein^ determined solely by the 
seam, the essence of poetical composition is that the movement of the 
diaoonrse ia periodically checked, or interrupted; and the flow of 
thought haa to accommodate itwlf in a certain degree to thew 
recnrring interruptions: in other words, it ia divided into lines. In 
Western poetry, these lines have commonly a definite metre or 
measure: in Hebrew poetry, though (so far as appears) there is no 
metre strictly so called, there is, nevertheless, a tendency, espe¬ 
cially in gnomic or didactic poetry, to adopt lines of approximately 
the same length; and hence, by the assumption of elision, and similar 
metrical artifices, it is not difficult to prodnoe in them, as explained 
above, the semblance of real metrical structure. Bnt the principle, 
w« are persuaded, cannot be oarried through consistently without 
much greeter violence to the text, and a much greater amount of 
metrical licence, than is reasonable or legitimate. The Hebrew ear, 
it seems, was in feet indifferent to premie rhythmical symmetry ; it 
found the satisfaction which the Western ear experiences from the 
recurrence of lutes at eqnable length, in the symmetrical articulation of 
the thought, or, in other words, in its distribution between parallel 
rictuses, of approximately the same length,* the second usually either 
repeating sir supplementing the thought of the first, or else forming 
a costraat to it. The articulation of the tiwugbt into lines is the 
most salient chanoteriatio in the form of Hebrew poetry; and it is, 
we believe, the principle which rendered a strict metre a matter of 
indtSerenoe to the Hebrew ear. * 

2. The Text. —That the text of the Old Testament has in numerous 
places not been transmitted to ua in its original purity, ia a fact 
which coos presses itaelf upon the attention of stogdents. Among the 
moat valuable rids tor corrlctiug it are tbe ancient reirionB, especially 

* The principal exoeption being the elegiac rhythm, in which the second" danse, as 
Wat first dearly shewn in 1882 by Professor Bndde, Is regularly shorter than the lint, 
producing a halting, plaintive caoenco. flee the present writer's “ Introduction to the 
Literature of tho OH Testament," p. tit uf. 
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the Septnagint; lor these are baaed upon manuaoripts which in many 
owes were still freefrom the errors which disfigure all copies of the 
Hebrew text that have come down to ns, The variations between 
tfie existing Hebrew text and thetext pr e supp ose d hj the Septnagint, 
are socMmes limited to eingleifords (or gmups of woedeX each of 
whioh mast be considered upon it* own merits; but sometimes the 
vuriatwae are of a wider and more systematic kind. In the hooka of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, fat instance, the test of the Septnagint is 
considerably ahorter than the Hebrew—in the former, aoaae 2290 
words, or one>eighth of the entire book, being nurepresented in it, 
•'* In inch oases the question arises, Which of the two texts is the 
original ? Hare the translators of the Septnagint arbitrarily curtailed 
the text which lay before them ? Or ia tike original text pr es er ve d in 
tire Septnagint, and has it been glossed, or otherwise emended, in 
the extant MSS. of the Hebrew ? The problem is a difficult one; 
and these questions hare been differently answered’ by different 
scholars, some contending for the exclusive superiority of the existing 
Hebrew text, others maintaining the superiority of the Septnagint. 
The claims of each text to represent the author’s autograph have been 
greatly exaggerated by their respective advocates, especially in the 
case of Jeremiah :*bat there?'are certainly many cases in which the 
purer reading has been preserved by the Septnagint; and it is at 
leaBt probable that in some of the passages in whieh tike two texts 
differ in the books named, the Hebrew has been glossed,or expanded 
by a later hand. A similar problem is presented by theBookof Job, 
though it has not until recently attracted equal attention. The 
ordinary Septuagintal text of Job does not indeed differ materially in 
length from the Hebrew; bat it has been known for some time past 
that tha true Septnagint version of this book was considerably shorter, 
and that the present form of it is due to Origen, who, comparing it 
with tha Hebrew text as it web current in his day, and observing 
what appeared to him to be lts deficiencies, supplied these (in his 
“ Hexepie ”) from the Greek version of Theodotion and other sources. 
As Orman's text was multiplied by transcription, the asterisks by 
which le himself marke^ tiiese additions were negk ited; and thus tike 
minority of MSS. (including the Vatican and the Sinaitic) contain 
notiupg tp jfoOW that tiwy are not genuine elements of the original 
version, IJive manuscripts, however* preserved more or lew com¬ 
pletely Origan's marks ;• and quite recently Father Agostino Ciaaoa 
has published, fnm two MSS. in the Borgia Library at Rome, a 

• Two Creak (pod. Colbert. 1983, in the Nation el Library m Pkria, sad Cod. 
Vatic. 848) $ two Latin, containing Jerome's revision of the Qld-Latin "Version of Job 
based updn the LXX. (ena In the aaonastery of MonnonUer, the other, Cod. Bodl. 2426, 
printed by lagaxdein Ua “JOttheUungen," vol. It. (1887), pp. 189 Mf*.); and one Syriac, 
in tha Ambrosian Library at Milan—via., the Byiiao translation of tha “ Hezaplar ” 
text of the LXX., published in photo-lithographio fantimile by Cerikni in 1874. 
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Coptic translation of the LXX.versian of Job, made ’before Origan's 
additions were introduoedmtothe text, and representing consequently 
the genuine text* of the LXX;* Father Ciasea bM prefixed to bis 
trade t table showing exactly the passages of the Greek nob expressed 
in the Coptic; and they agree, air bat uniformly, with the^MMages 
' marked ae insertions in one or non of the five MSS. previously 
known. The pre-Origenian text of the USX. version of 3ob ia thos 
in the hands of scholars; and it differs from that contained in ordinary 
editions Of the LXX. by the omission of nearly 400 linea t occurring 
in the Hebrew. . 

This original text of the LXX. has now to be considered under 
two points of view. Firstly, What is the explanation of its differences 
from the Hebrew? Were the'lines not represented in it omitted by 
the translators arbitrarily ? Or does it exhibit the more primitiveform 
of the booh, sad were these lines inserted afterwards arbitrarily in 
the Hebrew? Dillmann, the author of the most recent, as well as 
the most masterly, commentary on Job, in an elaborate essay on the 
subject published in 1890,} argues for the former explanation; Fro* 
feasor Bickell adopts the latter. The LXX version of Job, even 
where there is ho reason for supposing that the Hebrew MSS., upon 
which it was based, read differently* from ourt, is often free and 
paraphrastic: there are numerous passages which the translators 
altogether failed to understand; others they seem to have abridged 
or condensed ; in others, again, they evidently songht to soften or 
modify expressions which seemed derogatory to the dignity or justice 
of God; $ and the absence from the version of the fonr hundred lines 
in question is attributed by Dillmann (except in the case of a few 
passages in which he allows that the shorter text of the LXX. may be 
the more original) to one or other of the canBes just indicated. In 
fact, Professor Bickell himself accepted the same explanation in1886. |) 
It is true, it is not entirely free from objection; for though the 
loose method of translation may account reasonably for several of the 
omissions in question, in other cases it ia at least not apparent why 
the motives suggested should have operated with the translators. On 
the other hand, Professor Biokell’s present hypothesis cannot said 
to have greater probability in its favour: again and again, the supposed 
insertions in the Hebrew seem to ns to be so related to the context 
in which they Stand timt we cannot comprehend how it wonld occur 

* “SsoTonun Bibiiorum Fragment* Cbpto-Sahidica Musei Bowiani, juash efc 
Bumpti'.’nr B. Coraraputioals de propaganda fide, studio V. Augustici Clasca, edlta,” 
▼oLn. .lhS'J). 

V Not 400 mw at is mors than ones said by Dr. Billon (pp. 49, 50, S6). 

t " Transactions of the RoJUl Frostian Academy of Bmences at Berlin," 1890, 

2 ). 1845-73 (a criticism of the study on the LXX. text of Job, in tba late Dr. 
etch's “Strays jo Biblical Greek"). 

4 Bed Dr. BiokeU's mm excellent dissertation, “ De indole ao ratione venionU Alex* 
andrinse in interpretando libro Jobi “ (1808), pp. 41 uo. 

J| Seethe Innsbruck “ Zeitscbrift ftir Katholucbe Theologie,’' 1880, pp. 500-584. 
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to aa interpolator to : introduce them : they reed to as like integral 
puts of the text; in the Elihu epeeohee (chaps,xxxii.-xxxvii,) they even 
partake of the peculiar literary character belonging to these ipseches 
generally. Nor does,the LXX tqi$ relieve any of^fhe nMldiflbdtimof 
the boqin The twhu^assagea whidf it ia moat difficult to accommodate 
to the argument of the poem are xxiv. 18-21, and (eafMe4ify),jasiiL 
13-28;. bnt the omission by the LXX of the first danse of jsir. 
18, of the second danse of xxvii. 19, and of xxvii. 21-23 not 
mitigate the difficulty in the leaet. It . may be granted that in 
isolated cases the Hebrew text may possibly have been expanded tgr 
-the addition of a danse or clauses not in the LXX.; bnt on the 
whole it cannot be said, on material grounds, that the briefer LXX. 
text, of Job possesses any claims to superiority over the longer 
Hebrew text* We are willing to allow that a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation of the LXX text of Job is not apparent; bnt the onuses 
. suggested above, and the possibility, that the translators were de¬ 
pendent upon a MS. which had in parts been defectively transcribed, 
seem to ns to be suppositions decidedly preferable to Prafssaor Bickell’e 
hypothetic.. .. 

Although, however, on material grounds, the shorter LXX text ■ 
possesses no advantages over the longer Hebrew, is it possible, 
secondly, that it possesses any of a formal character ? Bom it, in 
other words, lend any support to Professor Biekdi’s theory of the 
form of Hebrew poetry ? As was remarked above, in Syrice poetry, 
not only are the individual lines of determinate length, bnt they are 
grouped in strophet, or stanzas, each, in one and the same poem, 
comprising the same number of lines. Sometimes, certainly, Hebrew 
poems fall naturally into such strophes: Ps. cxiv., for instance, consists 
evidently of four statophes, of two verses (or four lines) each, bis 
but. rarely, however, that the strophes are aa regular as in this 
example; even where they are pretty clearly marked, as & Ps. ii,, 
iii., xui. r »xxxvii. (where, accepting a moet probable emendation in 
verse 28, the strophes are marked by the alphabetic arrangement), xlvL 
(where the refrain of w. 7,^11, appears to have dropped out acci¬ 
dentally after v. 3), they are not of absolutely uniform length j and 
frequently they are much lest dearly marked and mnok less regular 
than in the examples quoted. In fact, the subdivisions of a Hebrew 
poem, to judge by be extant examples which we pocaea% Ire, as a 
rule, logical rather than poetical; hence, no neceesfy appoaai to 
have been felt that they should be uniformly of equable length. 
Professor Bickell, however, holds that strophes, not fun than metre, 
were of the essence of Hebrew poetry ;%aud the entire poem of Job 


* Ot ooaree tt 1» not dUpated that flu mih u u p eae li i M (eh. quli -xjavh.) are no part 
! the original poem ot Job ; bat tbeae (though with Smital oudaaions or abrug- 
.-‘- r —■ tathoWEX. 


of the pH 
menu) are 
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tsartioolaitod bp him lain stropbea of fear lines «»oh.* The symmetry 
thus produced fe undeniably attractive: a pageof Dr. Dillon’s Job has 
almost tlte appearance of a page of “In Memorism,” -Nov, if the 
Habmr text, aa it stood, adapted jjftolf at once, (»with only ineonshftr- 
aUe modifications, tosnohasystem, it weald be 'ttotnral to attribute it 
to the original author; or, agarn , if it weieto appear that the shorter text 
of the LXX. lent itself readily to it, it would be an argumeatof some 
weight in favour oftbe superiority of this text; but unfortunately 
neither of these suppositions is consistent with the facts. So little 
does either the Hebrew or the LXX. text lend itself to P ro fe ssor 
BrokeH 1 # theory, that he is only able to carry it through by the Con¬ 
tinual omiseion, without any support from either MBS. or ancient) 
Tensions, of redundant lines; m ce. iii.—x., for instanoe, where the LXX. 
‘ otdha fire lines ibnly (vii. 8, ix. 24 b * B , x. 4 b ), Professor Biokell is obliged 
to' reject in this way not less than fifty lines ; and in other parti of 
the poem (here are omissions of lines on the same if sot * larger 
stale, to say nothing of frequent inveraons and transpositions. This 
seems to 08 to exceed altogether what is legitimate: a theory which 
cafe only be maintained by such wholesale manipulation of the- text 
of an ancient anthor cannot be a sound one. Given Pnrfeayor Biekell’s 
text (which is also that of Dr. Dillon) as the original form of the 
poem of dob, we cannot understand how the existing Hebrew text 
can lava been developed out of it: the alterations of various kinds— 
sotne,<as we saw above, affecting single words, others involving the 
insertion or transposition of entire lines—which again and again have 
to be postulated, appear to us to be altogether incredible.t We do 
not doubt that there are errors in the existing Hebrew text Of the 
book ; we do not donbtalso that these may in some cases be corrected 
with tbg help of toe ancient versions,' or even occasionally by conjec¬ 
ture ;"wp readily allow, moreover, that Dr. Biokell’s treatment of4he 
text i is often extremely clever and suggestive: bnt, when all 1 has 
beenSaid, we cannot consider that he has established his theory; the 
metrical licences which he is obliged to allow himself, and the violent 
liberties which he continually takes witjt the text, are in oar jndg- 
ment fatal to its troth. Nevertheless, the text of the Book of Job, 
thus violently reconstructed, is chat Dr. Dillon presents to Bagiish 
readers' as “ the primitive Hebrew, restored on the basis of resent 
philological discoveries.’’ The term '‘ discoveries,” mast be 
clcarly nndemtood, is here a misnomer. The definite ascertainment 
of the original Septnagint text of Job may, indeed, be jnatiy styled 
a discovery; bnt that text.whether it represents the primitive form 
of toe poem or not, is, as %e hare seen, not identical with Professor 

• See the papers cited p. 258, note $; also, more recently, “ Dm Booh Job naoh 
Anlettusg dor Btropblh usd dar Sepraegista an t aelne urepranglieha Form sariick- 
gefithit nod bn Twniimi dea Uriel tee ubereetxt’” (ftTen, 1894). 
t The Paalai bate to be adjneted to frotaaaor Bhskell'a ays tern byrimllar maasa. 
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Bfokell’a, and it toads no support to hito metrical hypothesis. Dr. 
Dillon's volume atolls’ contains the translation, sot af^a text towed 
upon “ reoemt philological discoveries," hot of a tost rewritten on the 
tows Of a recent uncertain metrical hypothesis. 

Boolteiaatee is written as a whole in prose, the poetical tons being 
ooa&ned to paasagea in which the thought becomes elevated orsealen- 
tious, and so fails oaturally into * rhythmical cadence. There is 
thna little scope in this book for the application of a metrical theory. 
Bat the book present* difficulties of another kind, which lYnf—ff 
Bickell seeks to remora by another hypothesis. After the font two 
. chapters the sequence of thought is often imperfect; the argument 
is incompletely developed; and abrupt transitions are frequent. Pro¬ 
fessor Bickell, in a email volume published in 1884,* and containing 
amongst other things (pp. 28—45) an excellent summary of the soope 
of tire book, propounded a most ingenious hypothesis with tire view 
of accounting for these imperfections. He conjectured that the 
present condition of the book was the result of a dislocation of the 
sheets of the original Hebrew MS., and of the addition of a number 
of deliberate Interpolations—the latter being intended pertly to 
join together the unconnected verses which in consequence of the . 
dislocation were unexpectedly placed side by side, partly to tone 
down or neutralise the very unorthodox teaching of the original 
writer. The MS. which thus became dislocated is supposed to have 
consisted of fasciculi of four doable leaves each; through an occi¬ 
dental loosening of some of the leaves forraifig the two middle faeci- 
culi, a disarrangement took place, and when the MS. was fastened 
together again, an almost entirely new order arose, t As the form of 
the book in the Septnagint agrees with that of the Hebrew, the dis¬ 
arrangement must have been effected before that version’was com¬ 
pleted. It may be doubted whether at such a date Hebrew writers 
toad begun to use the book-form in preference to the roll-form; but 
waiving this point, there is in principle no objection to the hypothesis 
of an accidental dislocation of leaves, provided it supplies a natural 
and reasonable explanation qf the facts. It la, however, a little 
singular that in a MS.^ embracing only twenty-one or twenty-two 
leaves, the context at the end of the leaves should have been such 
thatyewhen they had become disarrange^ it afforded noduejto their 
proper order. And it is still more unfortunate that the matteroontained 
on these vend leaves ia not uniformly of equal length; haute amissions 
in the exiting text have to be frequently pegtototed^ and various 
other additions and transpositions have to be tan K •;<>., in order to 
account for the present form of the text. *The hypothesis of original 

* " Dor Predijrar uW das Wort dot Dcrafcw. Wiedsrkoratollaog das Maher 
aeratuokelten Textaa, Uoboreo Uo ag nad Eihlaronf? " (Innatetito, 1884). 

t The hypothesis is explaiaad In greater detail by Dr. Dillon, p. 93 Mf. 
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dSahxwtion, if it worked out simply,-would be aplausible one; it has, in 
ottr opinion, to-be supplemented by far too many ancillary hypotheses of 
transposition, and other alterations, to be reasonably probable. We 
are glad to have our judgment on this point confirmed by that of a 
most competent and impartial critic, Professor Oheyne, whfe, f while 
agreeing that the hypothesis of dislocation, taken in itself, ie a per¬ 
fectly admiaalble one, prooeeds: 

“Still, from the possibility to the actuality of the ‘accident’is along 
step. Apart from Other difficulties in the theory, the numberand arbitra¬ 
riness of the transpositions, ad(fitions, and. alterations, are reason enough to 
make one hesitate to accept it; and when we pass from the very plausible 
arrangement of the contents (BickeQ, pp. 53, 64) to the translation of the 
text, ft is often only possible to make them tally by a violent and imaginative 
exegesis.* 

We must, of course, not be misunderstood as denying the logical 
imperfections of Ecclesiastes: but instead of having recourse to a 
theory such as this for their explanation, we prefer to suppose that 
the author himself is responsible for them, having perhaps written 
down his meditations at different times, and through some accidental 
cause having been prevented from arranging them in perfectly logical 
or consistent order. 

In the text upon which bis translation of Job and Ecclesiastes is 
based, Dr. Dillon, as we have already said, follows Professor Biekell 
implicitly : our verdict upon the one is consequently onr verdict upon 
the other. Individual emendations adopted by Professor Bickeli in 
both books are, we allow, highly probable; but, taken in the whole, 
both texts, as thus “ restored,” are too full of corrections, introduced 
upon the basis of hypotheses which, however cleverly elaborated by 
their author, are so far from being proven, that they postulate for 
their truth an amount of textual corruption and textual alteration far 
in excees of what can be granted as probable. 

3. We may now pass to the philosophy of Dr. Dillon’s book. Dr. 
Dillon is a clever writer: Ms style is smart and vigorous; and naturally 
there are in the course of his pages many just remarks on the scope 
and drift of the writings which he has undertaken to expound. But 
there is also a good deal of exaggeration,* and much which does 
not appear to as to be estat^ished at all. We can sympathise with 
the. feelings which prompt Dr. Dillcm to satirise (pp. 16, 82) the per¬ 
sons who affect to discover in the Book of Job “ the most striking 
proofs of the Christian dispensation but we should imagine that at 
the present day the fltmber of snob-persons, at least in educated circles, 

* Cbeyne. “Job e:.il (Solomon 1 ' ilSST'. p. 274, teg. Or. Dillon (p. 83) apeak* of 
Profeasor BickeU’s rnerriuigctieUI as having “ received the adhesion of some of the 
most authoritative Biblical scholar* on the Continent.” It la onr ill fortune not to 
know wLo these rohi.la*-, am. ffuoueu, In the second edition of hie “Ondexsoek " 
(voi. iti. pan i. p. 17* . ni.ilo adniring the author* acuteness, points out the <!!£:- 
cullies pud ini|>robu!i;i:'-i:- which attach to h> hypothesis ; Corelli, Kiinlg,end Wilde- 
buor, in the.r respective *■ In-.: <,(lections,” ako agree in rejecting it. 
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most be limited; oertaialy they find no support from the beet end 
most authoritative of modern rommentators. oa the book—for instance, 
Professor A. B. Davidson in this country,* * * § or DUhaann in Germany. 
Atad the prinoipal olne which Dr. Dillon applies for elucidating the 
“ Asepfois of the Old Testament "is* we are pannaded, a mistaken 
one. Dr. Dillon is an admirer of Schopenhaner’s : the creed of peni- 
mism , the belief that the ultimate reality of all things is a Mind, 
unoonacioas will, the aimless bat irresistible strivings of which generate 
the world of intellect not less than the world of material nature, at 
the same time dooming the former to perennial disappointment and 
despair—such is the philosophy which seems to him to explain best 
the phenomena of life; and he reads its arguments or conclusions in 
the words of Jol}, Koheleth, and Agnr. The problems with which 
these writers deal, the relation of happiness to virtue, the question¬ 
ings suggested by the moral anomalies of the world, the mysteries 
attendant upon birth aDd decay, are indeed those which, when brooded 
over by men embittered or depressed by the adverse aircurastanoes of 
life, tend to evoke pessimistic thoughts ; but we are entirely onable 
to perceive th&t any of those Israelitish sceptics are pessimists, in the 
sense for which Dr. Dillon contendB.i' Job, acoepting the traditional 
view of the explanation of acnte suffering, is sorely tried by the ante-' 
gonism which it creates with his own consciousness of innooenee, and 
is tempted for a while to believe that God is his unj nst persecutor and 
foe; but in his lowest depths of despair he never wholly loses his trust 
in a loving and gracious God,| and in the end his faith is reassured 
and restored by the glorious presentation of the infinite capacities of 
the divine nature, contained in chapters xxxviii.—xxxix. We cannot 
discover in this speech, or in Job’s confession elicited by it (xl. 4, 5; 
xlii. 2-6), the pessimistic teachings which Dr. Dillon (pp. 32, 81 seq.) 
finds expressed in it; and we believe that Dillmaun and Professor 
Davidson have far more truly understood its real import. Dr. Dillon’s 
judgment on Koheleth is less wide of the mark; but even here 
he reads into bis words (pp. 110-llS) the definite conclusions of 
philosophic pessimism which we are convinced were not in the 
author’s thoughts. Kohpleth is no advocate of a philosophic system; 
fats pessimistic musing* are amply the spontaneous reflections of a 
spirit disappointed in life, and impelled to unnatural despair by the 
depressed apd artificial circumstances 'of the time, His moods of 

* la the *• Cambridge Bible tar Schools tad Colleges.” , 

•f Pp. 87,81 mj., 110-11*, 1M, So. 

t See *. 8-18 ; xyi. 19; aja. 88-2? (where, though we acne that Mm first clause of 
r. 38 is probably corrupt, wo are anything but tagtfiM with Ttefeeror Bickell's 
“reatoration ”—pp. 18,804 of Dr. Dillon'* volume.) 

§ E.q. (p. 113) “there la nothing poaitlre but pain, nothing real but the Sternal 
will, which la certainly unknowable, and probably unaontetau.” . The rendering of 
Job xli. IS (pp. 10,13, 187), 11 The erring one and lot er ror are hia [God'r],”reeulU 
solely from a correction introduced on account of metrical exigender. # 
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thought are of the kind which Mr. Solly * and Mr, W. L. Oonttusyt 
here'termed “ unreasoned pessimism," such m manifests itself in 
many different ages and olimea, and indue to the accident of indivi¬ 
dual cironmstanoe or ehmraoten The nonroe of Koheleth’s pe*- 
aimiatic doctrines, Dr. Dillon believes to have been the teadKnga of 
Buddha, which he argues may well hare penetrated to Palestine—or 
Alexandria—at the date when the book was probably oompoasd 
(abont b.o. 200). It cannot be denied that echoes of thia teaching 
may hare readied Eoheleth’s ear, as echoes of the speculations of 
Epionrus or the Stoa may hare reached it likewise, and determined 
in some cases the line of his thought. Greek influences were nearer 
at hand; and Dr. Dillon does not adduce way specially distinctive 
points of contact between tbe teachings of Kobeleth and those of 
Buddha. Bat, as Comill remarks,! impressed as Kobeleth is with 
the anomalies mid unsolved riddles which the moral order of the 
world presents, he just does not draw from them the logical 
pessimistic conclusion, that there is no God, and that the world is a 
play-ball of blind chance: in spite of the appearances which seem so 
often to belie it, he never abandons bis theistic faith, f or loses his 
belief in a providential guidance of human affairs. || Kobeleth is no 
true pessimist: and his book ia thus not a confession of the weakness, 
but an evidence of the strength, of the religion of the Old Testament. 

We have written so folly upon Job and Koheleth, that on the 
proverbs of “ Agur ” (Prov. xxx.) onr remarks must be brief. No 
doubt there is much to be said in favour of the view of Ewald and 
others, that in this chapter, verses 1-4 are the words of a sceptic, 
declaring his inability to find out God, or to realise the mystery of 
His existence, to which verses 5-6 are intended as the reply of orthodox 
theology. It is, however, by no means clear that the sceptic is Agnr 
himself. Agur may with equal reason be held to be the anthor of the 
chapter as a whole, who first quotes the sceptical argument, and 
then attaches to it the reply. The groups of aphorisms which follow 
are certainly not connected with one another: but (as in tbe case of 
most of the proverbs in chapters x. sgiq.) no connection may have been 
intended by their original author. It seems, to us that Dr. Dillon 
reads into these aphorisms a great deal which is not in them and 
the manner in which he supposes some of them to be due to a later 
interpolator, who misunderstood the genuine sayings o£ Agur (w. 

* “Pessimism: a History and a Criticism ” (1887), chap. it. 

+ “Constructive Ethics 1 '(1886), p. 788 MO. 

t “ Eirleitung in das alts Testament" (1881), §47,3. 

I So Oheyne, t.c., pp. 701, 7O'* is spite of toe passage quoted from him by Dr. 
Dillon on p. 170. 

$Cf. Keel. ii. 26; v. 7 ; vM. 18,76 ; viii. 12, 18. On xl. 9*, xii. 1*—the former of 
which 1s omitted by Bickel), the latter, after Grlti, very lnfelidtousiy emended—the 
writer miut be permitted to refer to hie “ Introduction,” p. 448 MV. 

IT P§l189-145, 164-6. 
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1-4; 15,16 j 18,19 ; 21-23; 29-81; 32, 98), end sought to supply 
the reader with a cattsble antidote, sppeanlo ns, we must own, to be 
particularly improbable sad far-fetched. * 

*Dr. Dillon’s exegesis fleeme thus to ms to be as questionable as bis 
text, aA the tbeorieswhich underlie it. We donatindeed demur 
to dob and Koheleth being termed the " Sceptios" of the Old Testa¬ 
ment: they represent in the literature of ancient Israel that 
questioning attitude which the human mind ever and anon assumes 
in face Of the problems presented by life and society. But for neither 
one nor the other is ihe sceptical solution a final one: neither thinker 
abandons his theistic faith. Whether the philosophical System of 
Schd{>enhauer is a just explanation of natnTe and life, we are not 
here called upon to consider : but even thongh it be assumed, for the 
iske of argument, that it is, it finds no support from the “ Sceptics ” of 
the Old Testament, nor can any of its characteristic principles be 
applied without arbitrariness to the interpretation of their writings. 
The world contains enigmas ; and there are mysteries connected with 
both God and human nature, which the human mind Cannot solve. 
But, in face of those enigmas and mysteries, there is a scepticism, as 
there is also an agnosticism, which does not end in negation, which 
is relative and not absolute, and which is consistent not only with 
Judaism, but even with Christian Theism ; and it is that, and not the 
principles of Schopenhauer's philosophy, which is represented in the 
writings of the “ Sceptics of the Old Testament.” • 

S. B. Drives. 

* Although, for the reasons stated above, we do not feel able to accept Professor 
liickell’s metrical system, we nevertheless desire to plaoe on record our sense of the 
Interest and value of his studies on the poetry of the Old Testament; no future com¬ 
mentator can afford, for instance, to disregard his “ Kritische Bearbeitnng " of the 
books referred to on p. 258 (note g|. In the “ Transactions of the Imperial Academy 
of fkdenoes at Vienna " (Phil.-Hist. Class), vol. 131 (1894), art. 5, he has recovered 
ham Nab. L g-ii. 2 (Heb. 3) an alphabetical poem, consisting of eleven metrical 
strophes of four lines each: his rerondfesotion involves naturally some corrections 
and Transpositions ; hot it is surprising rani he should have succeeded at aU. And, 
tin,ugh eMails of hi, restoration may l.e aptm to criticism, be has shown convincingly 
in ike “Zeitsobrift fur Katli<>ll.-ei:i‘ Tlii-oiogie,' 1882, p. 32C teqq., that the original 
Hebrew of the closing verses of Tioclesiamcus >!i. 13-30) was likewise an alphabetical 
ocroatioh. 




THE ARMENIAN QUESTION: EUROPE 
OR RUSSIA? * 


A FRICA, a Syracuse for Europe, may postpone or prevent the 
peaceful solution of the Armenian question; but it is at least 
probable that when Parliament assembles Armenian affairs will receive 
the anxious attention which they deserve. A statement of that 
question, with all its essential facts and features, has already appeared 
in the pages of this Review ; I would refer the reader to the series 
of articles by the present writer in the June, July, and September 
numbers of 1894. Those articles embody the results on the political 
side of my loDg journey both in Russian and in Turkish Armenia 
during the years 1893 and 1894, which included a protracted stay in 
Brseromn. They record the conclusions of a Bimple traveller and 
student, whose judgment was not affected by any preconceived Sym¬ 
pathy with the Armenians or prejndice against their rulers, Russian 
or Turkish. It was my endeavour tg approach the subject, not only 
from the standpoint of the governearbut also from that of the domi¬ 
nant .peoples and of the authorities whose protection and hospitality I 
enjoyed. In what concerned the solution of the Armenian question 
in Turkey—and that is ike question with which Europe is now called 
upon to dead—I indicated a policy and drew the outlines of an 
administrative scheme which, if the one had been adopted and (die 
other placed into execution by the Turkish Government, 'would, I 
venture to think, hive composed the growing fermentatioa in their 
Armenian provinces, while maintaining their power intact, and would 
have saved their empire from the series of catastrophes and political 
crises which during the padt year have shaken it to the fbundatkms, 
deprived the State of the services of its most capable advisers, and 
alienated the goodwill of many among its truest Mends shroud. 
Writing under a strong sense of the present sufferings of the 
. 
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Armenians, and realising to i* foil all the honors and human misery 
of which Armenia has during the past year been the scene, I should 
find it difficult to withhold sympathy with the Christian population 
afahnld they elect to cast in their lot with the Russian Empire and to 
petitioiUEurope, which has failed to carry ont her solemn obligations 
towards them, to invite Russia to come to their aid. It doea not, 
however, appear that any such step has been taken by the Armenians 
themselves, although some among the most ardent of their supporters 
in England have paved the way for toe adoption of this coarse. The 
Armenians may prefer to drink their cup to the dregs, rather than 
> jeopardize still further their national individuality, already menaced 
by Russian rale. On this, as on so many other critical occasions in. 
the painful annals of their national history, they may prefer to submit 
to all the consequences of a destiny which has placed them as an 
advance guard to Western civilisation cm the bridge which leads 
through Asia to the West. “ We are like a wheat-field reaped by 
bad husbandmen,” writes an Armenian historian of toe tenth century 
when bringing bis work to a dose; “ it is surrounded on all sides by 
ckradB . and thick mist. I cannot foresee what will happen to us in 
the future. We shall bow to the decrees of Providence.” 

But Enrope will be very foolish if she wraps herself up in the 
illusion that this question can be indefinitely postponed. Let ns 
, suppose that the Armenians, to whom she is bound by treaty, are 
extirpated : would the difficulties of the situation be lessened or dis¬ 
appear ? What would happen under such a conceivable hypothesis ? 
The Kurds, who inhabit the border ranges of Armenia, would swam 
into the settled and cultivated area Of the tableland itself- The 
Armenians gone, their depredations would he directed /gainst that 
second line of resistance which has as yet been scarcely touched : the 
brunt of their incursions would fall upon the Mohammedan settled 
population; it would be the peaceful Mohammedans who would be 
required daring the long Armenian winter to provide this pastoral 
people with fodder for their cattle and with grain. With the disap¬ 
pearance of the Armenians all toe useful arts of life would vanish or 
fall into disuse. The country would lapse into complete barbarism, 
and va should be face to face with the situation of a province border¬ 
ing upon the Russian frontier, over which Kurdish tribes swarmed 
unchecked, and which formed toe receptaoie for all the worst elements 
in toe population of the territory under Russian role. Snob a ritua- 
tion . Id not &r a moment he tolerated by Russia, and even the 
fears eeqahwBpoto nf frontier protection would compel her to intervene, 
Russian occupation, which is now a political alternative, would then 
be likely to become a political necessity. r . ;V; . 

No doubt there are many persons who would not view with dis- 
few our the occupation by Russia of Turkish Armenia, sad the 
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deliverance of the Armenians at any J&oe. The sentiments which 
inspire the advooates of such a policy are among the noblest 
adbra human nature. It is not necessary in this plaoe to dwell 
ondulv upon the weak side of the modern humanitarian movement* or 
do more than allude to that element, I might almost say or ‘Oriental 
fatalism, which renders the humanitarian spirit infirm in action when 
confronted with a diplomatic check. Pablic opinion in England has 
spoken, loudly and decisively in the Armenian question; two tmnistwe* 
hare taken energetic action, yet, from some reason which has not yet 
been sufficiently explained, their intervention remains without result. 
Many minds are inclined, through a feeling of sheer weariness,, to 
abandon the irksome task, and, although the proposal does not appear 
to have emanated from the Armenians, to adopt the solution which 
the attitude of the Russian Government tends to render imperative 
and to open the door to the forces of the Tsar. 

Yet the humanitarian spirit is but the product of Western civilisa¬ 
tion, and it is Western civilisation pressing eastwards into Asia that 
has brought the Armenian question to an acute phase. Will it con¬ 
tribute to the true interests of our civilisation that Russia should 
occupy Armenia? In the first place, we shall be throwing into the 
arms of a people who are less capable of cultivation than they a race 
which not only belongs by long history and tradition to the family of 
cultivated nations, but has displayed the most surprising aptitude, 
within the last few decades to assimilate Western ideas. The Armenian 
who turns his eyes towards Russia sees the more cultivated races 
either driven from the Bnssian Empire or made the object of a constant 
jealousy and antipathy rather than of increasing respect. If he turns 
for counsel in this crisis of his national history to the spiritual head 
of his religion and the former leader of his nation, the Catholikos 
at Etchmiadzin, he is confronted by the Russian power enthroned 
within his sanotnaiy, and inspiring or paralysing, through the 
machinery of the Synod, the action of the supreme ruler of bis 
Church. Be feels that, once in possession of the Turkish half of 
Armenia, the mask, which has hitherto scarcely veiled the policy of 
Russia, will be completely cast aside, that there will be an end to 
his national individuality and to the language and religion which 
through to many long centuries of subservience he has upheld and 
preserved intact. t 

But, in the second plaoe, the question raises wider and aura 
momentous issues than the fate of the Armenian race. Onoe Russia 
has: moved across her weU-defined natural frontier, has occupied the 
provinces of Turkish ArUtaia and the passes which-open west and 
south, she is in command of an imposing strategical position which 
is * menace alike to the Mediterranean Powers and to ourselves upon 
the Indian seas. Mere distanoe from tits Mediterranean and fram 
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India iinot an adequate—-uil&it is Irilaeious—meunre of 

tfcevalneof Armenia from* strategical point of View. We might 
avoid many grave political arrora if oar maps were constructed iu 
refief. Never better than in Armenia was exemplified the saying 
that he 4ho is muter of the sources of a river ia master of tijjp river 
itself. Vast alluvial plains, which were at one period an arm bfibe 
sea, extend uninterrupted from the mountain girdle of Armenia to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, and they are traversed by the mighty streams 
of the Euphrates-Mid Tigru^ which rise upon the Armenian tableland. 
From Balia which ia only one hundred miles from the Mediterranean, 

' from Mosul which is doses to Lake Van than is Tiflis, yon have the 
navigable waterway of two magnificent rivers, which are so well 
adapted for transport on a large scale, and water countries so thinly 
populated that, in a military sense, they may almost be said to anni¬ 
hilate space. As a natural corollary Persia falls to Russia, and a 
Russian fleet rideB in the Persian Gulf. Nor ia the position less 
commanding if we tarn oar eyes towards the westfiT Erzeroum, the 
gate of Asia Minor, is situated at the head of that great natural 
passage which, brandling off into nnmerous smaller bifurcations, leads 
westward to the Mediterranean Sea. * 

Would Western dvilisation be the gainer or the loser by snob ex¬ 
tension, amounting to predominance, of the Russian power ? The 
many amiable qualities of the Russian character, which perhajH .no 
person ib better qualified to appredate than the traveller who has 
enjoyed Russian hospitality, disarm those feelings of unreasoning 
antipathy which, when once they have arisen between nations, are 
the most difficult to allay. But the Russian Government baa un¬ 
happily precluded itself from appealing to the higher instincts of the 
cultivated European peoples. Their ruthless treatment of the Jews, 
their crude panslavic policy, nay, tbe recent persecution of that hand¬ 
ful of Russian colonists in Armenia who are religious exiles rather 
than colonists, debar them from such an apjieal. Their commercial 
pplioy is not calculated to enlist the goodwill of the commercial 
daeaea in Europe: they have sealed up that natural avenue of 
western oommaroe with Aria by the Black Sea and the valley of the 
Knr. In tins manner they have themselves afforded the strongest 
arid most realistic arguments to those who still see in the Busriau 
Empire a npnaoe to all that Europe holds dear, and who quotethe 
prophecy of the first Napoleon, that Europe would again be overrun, 
and her institutions overturned by the barbarians of the North. 

■ sSaeh are sum of the larger issues raised by the Armenian ques¬ 
tion. I can do no momia tins place them remfaiririw Mode of the 
true nature of that q u e stion itself; to th» and that h» may not be 
divarted by interested parties to the oonriderttion of large schemes 
for the immediate regeneration of the Turkish Empire which they 
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haem cannot be carried out. As I have shown in the third of ray 
previous articles, the Armenian question is by no means primarily * 
question of the better government of all the Asiatic provinces of the. 
Saltan which contain aa Armenian element in their population. 
Frimaijly it is a qnestian of the better administration of thd>oountry 
inhabited by peaceable Armenians and Mohammedans, and overran-, 
by tbe lawless Kurdish tribes. The same conditions, historical end 
social, which obtain in theoountry east of the Baphrotes, I mean in 
Armenia proper, are not found, or are fo&d only to a limited extent,; 
hi the provinces which lie upon tbe west. In those provinces there 
is no acute Kurdish- Armenian question, and it is that question 
which is the kernel of the Armenian question, and which is, in some 
respects, the most difficult to treat. To our failure to grapple with 
that administrative problem no lees than to the squandering of the 
motive power at oar disposal in the attempt to reform all Turkish 
abusesHover the greater pert of Asia Minor at once, may be attributed 
in a great msasdfb the lamentahle wont of success which attended the 
efforts of our ambassador and Ms military consuls after tbe last 
Busso-Turkish war. If you journey over the whole extent of Armenia 
proper subject to the Sultau% rule, what are the grievances on the 
part of the Christian population which fill the eye and besiege the 
ear? Measures to redress the inequality of Christians and 
Mohammedans, reforms of the judicial system, an improved scheme of 
communal government—not a word will you hear of all these. Still 
lees, in that dnll atmosphere of poverty and misery, is the imagina¬ 
tion ronsed by visions of an Armenian governor-general, and of on 
independent Armenian State. It is tbe absence of all seourity for 
life and property, it is the spectacle of an unarmed Christian popula¬ 
tion exposed to an organised system of outrage and exaction on tbs 
part of armed Kurdish tribes that arrest tbe traveller's interest, and 
divert it from those much less elementary questions which have been 
raised in connection with the Armenian cause. 

'The valuable “ Memorandum " attached to the stillborn scheme r of 
reforms which was the work of the Government of Lord Bosebery, «nd 
which is known as the “ May scheme,” lays particulsr emphasis upon 
the necessity of carefully selecting and strengthening the bunds of the 
provincial governors, and contemplates an eventual redaction rathe 
number of vilayets. Both this memorandum and th^e provisions 
appear to have been eliminated from the scheme accepted v by the 
Government of Lord Salisbury, and sanctioned by the Sultan in 
October last. Had they been adopted it would at least hsve been 
poeeible, under the soben#, to Jay the foundations of a strong sod 
centralised provincial administration in tbe country east of the 
Euphrates, and to deal in a drastic manner with the Kurdish difficulty 
sribick Use at the root of the Armenian question itself. When cnee 
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there ha# lwenestablished a noundsystemdt aerial mder in Armenia 
proper, in the provinces east of the Euphrates, the Tnrkkii Empire 
will be relieved tit the constant pressure upon its resource* ci military 
measures against the Kurds, and Europe will be treed from the stsnd - 
iag thenfoe to her highest interests which is offered by the condition 
of desolation Sind anarchy to which these provinces have gradually 
been reduced. . ' ''• 

But there is a certain unreality in diseueeittg at this hour fts 
actual practical requirements of the case. Diplomacy has taken 
action, and our diplomacy has suffered a humiliating defeat. Who is 
<■■■ the author and cause of that defeat and humiliation ? I trust this 
question will be immediately cleared up. It is not the Sultan: he 
is unable to resist tbe will of the European Powers when once it has 
been decisively expressed. It is not the pressure of racial and anti- 
Christian feeling in Turkey, overriding the good intentions of the 
Porte: the Mohammedans themselves have joined in petitions for the 
redress of grievances which they share with their tallow-subjects of 
Christian faith. The leading Turkish statesmen, far from maintain¬ 
ing obstacles to the policy of reform, have themselves been overthrown 
from behind in their efforts to remove them and to effect an agree¬ 
ment with the Ambassadors. All that is best within the ranks of 
Turkish officialdom, all that is sturdiest in the national life, has beat 
drawn, as might be expected, into the same vortex down which the 
sinking Armenians have disappeared. The Kurdish party, always 
strong at Constantinople, tbe party of destruction and disintegration, 
have seised upon tbe reins of State, and are involving Turks and 
Christians alike in the common ruin which no hand appears able to 
stay. That such a party should have been able, without assistance 
from outside, at once to defy the European Powers and. to overrule 
the better elements in Turkey itself, it exceeds the bounds of possi¬ 
bility to suppose. It is a question, very plainly, of an undisclosed- 
principal,and it is the question,inevitable in all such cases, Cuibenat 
Which of the Powers does it profit to see the Turkish Empire in 
totters and its subjects beating at Europe’s door ? 

That Europe is able to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
Armenian question without the extreme measure of a Russian 
occupation there cab surely be little doubt. If it is indeed. Ttatssin 
who is thwarting all attempts at such a solution, Europe may well 
pause before the commits herself to the dangerous -expedient of 
entreating her with a mandate to occupy Armenia, au<h restore peace. 
Lefe Europe at least know the measure of her own purfBsnlmily Bad the 
Armenians knew their true enemies. Wh aresurety not so foolish 
as to be blinded by tbe diplomatic sophism that Sarnia is justified in 
the forcible intervention of Europe in the sffidrs of tbe 
Itarkah Empire on the ground that she bus on so many occasions 
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bant prevented by Europe from intervening in this manner herself. 
In the first place, the nae of force becomes a most remote contingency 
"if the voice of Russia and the voices of -other European powers 
eoand in concert upon this question. Secondly, the plain object of 
European intervention is not territorial aggrandisement,**but the 
maintenance of the territorial status quo. Nor again, would it be 
necessary for any one Power to intervene singly, and by so doing 
perhaps to raise the suspicions of the rest. In Armenia itself, if the 
Turkish authorities are by themselves incompetent to deal with the 
present aggravated situation, the difficulty might be met by the 
enrolment of a police force recruited from all European nations alike. 

European enterprise developing their resources, European commerce 
spreading over them her net of peace, the healthy rivalry of Germans 
and Belgians and Englishmen in a field which is open to all, America, 
foremost in the van of nations, sowing broadcast the seeds of her 
religion and culture which dare not cross the threshold of Bnssian 
soil—such are the better Bigns of the present times in the countries 
between India and the Mediterranean, and along this path let its 
hope that, in spite of many interruptions and much hard travelling, 
their people will continue to walk. No race is better fitted than is 
the Armenian to be the mediary between West and East, and it is 
not unreasonable to expect that he will some day reap the harvest 
which has been sown amongst such bitter tears. 

For ourselves the special and extraordinary responsibilities under 
which we are placed in respect of the Armenians should incite us to 
make fresh efforts to fnlfil our obligations, much as some may be 
inclined at the first sign of resistance to retire and abandon the field. 
The Government of Lord Rosebery, although supported by a slender 
and withering majority, and doomed to a precarious life, yet took a 
large view of our duties nuder our hereditary policy, and, gaining 
•assistance from whatever quarter it chanced to offer, came near to 
enforcing measures of reform. Of the soundness of that hereditary' 
policy, of the possibility of giving to it effect, I have myself never 
entertained any doubt; but I recognise that I speak without diplomatic 
experience, although I speak with some knowledge of the countries .on 
the west of India, and with some practical acquaintance with their 
affairs. England is now placed nnder a Government entrusted withe 
long lease of power, and able to plan and to mature those combinations 
and calculations without which any policy, however straightforward,# 
liable to defeat. Thai Government will indeed have deserved well of 
the oonntry if, far from squandering power over controversies moiwror 
less meritorious with the most civilised nations of the waridj lt 
proceeds with fixed concentration of purpose towards the fulfilment of 
that policy in respect of the populations of the Turkish Empire to 
which we are so deeply pledged. . H. F. B. Lvirca. 1 
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F IRST impressions of faces are very much to us: vivid and per¬ 
sistent, even long after they have been judged false they 
Will from tine to time return to console or mock ns. It is muoh the 
s4ne vrith places, for they, too, an ineradicable instinct will have it; 
ate persons. Few in number are the towns and villages' winch are 
dear to ns, whose memory is always sweet, like that of one we love. 
Those that wake no emotion, that are remembered much as we re¬ 
member the faces of a crowd of shop assistants in some emporium We 
are accustomed to visit, are many. Still more numerous, perhaps, ate 
the places that actually leave a disagreeable impression on the mind. 
Probably the reason of this is because most places are approached by 
railroad. The station, which is seen first,. Kid cannot thereafter be 
dmeooiated from the town, is invariably the centre of a Chaotic 
collection of ugly objects and discordant noises, all the more hateful 
because wo familiar. For in coming to a new place we look 
instinctively for that which is new, and at such a moment the old, 
and in themaelvas unpleasant, sights and sounds have a dishearten¬ 
ing, deadening effect cm the stranger : —the same clanging, puffing, - 
grinding, gravel-crashing, banging, shrieking noises, with the same 
big unlovely bride and metal structure, the long platform, the eon- 
&moD of objpote and people, the waiting vehicles, and the glittering 
steel rails stretching away into infinitude, like unburied petrified wehe 
0f seme gigantic spider of a remote past—webs in which mastodons 
WSJp caught like flies. Approaching a tows fleam aome other 
direction, riding, driving, or walking, we sde it With » dearer, truer 
mams, and take away a better and more lastingimage. ’ ■' 

Skiborne is one of the noted places where pilgrims go that is 
happily without a station. From whichever side you ap pro ach ft the 
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place itself, features mud expression, is clearly discerned s in other 
Words, yon see Sel borne, and not a bride and metal outwork or mask; 
hot an excreaoenoe, a goitre, which can make even a beantiful 
Countenance appear repulsive. There is, I believe, a station within 
fonr or five miles of the village. I approached by a diffeitat rente, 
and aaw it at the end of a fifteen miles walk. Bain bad began to 
faU on the previons evening, and when in the morning I looked from 
my bedroom window in the wayside inn, where .1 had passed the 
night, it was raining stall, and everywhere, as far as I conld see, 
bread pools of water were gleaming on the level earth, fill day the 
rain fell steadily from a leaden sky, so low that where there were 
trees it seemed almost to touch their tops, while the hills, sway cm 
my left, appeared like vague masses of cloud,, that rested on the 
earth. The road stretched across a level moorland country; it was 
straight and narrow, but I was compelled to keep to it, since to step 
aside was to put my feet into water. Mile after mile I trudged on 
without Steering a soul, where not a house was visible—a stall, wet, 
desolate country with trees and bushes standing in the water, unstirred 
hya breath of wind. Only at long intervals a yellowhammer was 
heard uttering his thin note ; for just as this bird rings in the 
sultriest weather that silences other voices, he will utter his 
monotonous chant on the gloomiest day. 

At last the aspect of the country changed; in plane of brown 
heath, with gloomy fir and furze, there was cheerful verdure of grass 
said deciduous trees, and the straight road grew deep and winding, 
running now between hills, now beside woods, and hop-fields, and 
pasture lands. And at length, wet and tired, I reached Selbome— 
ttbe remote Hampshire village that has so great a fame. 

To very many readers a description of the place would seem 
superfluous. They know it so well, even without having seen it • 
toe little, old-world village at the foot of the long, steep, bank-like 
hill, or Hunger, clothed to its summit with beech-wood as with a green 
ofend, the straggling street, the Fleeter, or village green, an old tree 
in the centre, with a bench surrounding its trunk for the elders to 
rest upon of a summer evening. And, dose by, the grey imm emorial 
church, with its churchyard, its grand old yew-tree, and, overhead, 
the bunch of swifts, rushing with jubilant screams round the square 
hover. 

I had not got the book in my knapeack, nor did I need it. See¬ 
ing the Selbome swifts, I thought how a century and a quarter ago 
Gilbert White wrote that the number of birds inhabiting and nstotog 
in the village, summer after summer, was nearly always the same, 
consisting of about eight pain. The birds now rushing about over 
toe church were twelve, and I taw no others. 

If Gilbert White had never lived, or had never corresponded 
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with Pennant and Dawes Barrington, Sslbarne would hare 
impressed me m a very pleasant village set amidst diversified sad 
beautiful aoenery, and I should have long remembered it as one of the 
molt charming spots which I had found in my rambles in southern 
England# But I thought of White continually. The village itself, 
every feature in the surrounding landscape, and everyobjeet, Haag or 
inanimate, and every Bound, became associated in my mind, with the 
thought' of the obscure country curate, who was without ambition, and 
was “ a still, quiet man, with no barm in him—-no, not a bit,” asm* 
onoe said by one of his parishioners. There, at Selborne—to give an 
attend meaning to a verse of quaint old Nicholas Culpepper— 

“ Hia image stamped ia on every grata,” 

With a new intense interest I watched swifts careering throngh 
the air, and listened to their shrill screams. , It was the same with all 
the turds, even the commonest—the robin, blue tit, martin, and 
sparrow. In the evening I stood motionless a long while intently 
watching a email flock of goldfinches settling to rooet in a hasebhedgn. 
From time to time they became disturbed at my presence, and 
fluttering up to the topmost twigs, where tbeir forms looked almost 
black against the pale amber sky, they uttered their long-drawn 
delicate notes of alarm. At all times a sweet and tender note, now it 
had something more in it, something from the far past, the thought 
of one whose memory was interwoven with living forms and sounds. 

The strength and persistence of these thoughts had a curious effect. 
It began to seem to me that he who had ceased to live over’Scentuly’ 
ago, whose letters had been the favourite book of several generations* 
of naturalists, was, albeit dead and gone, in some i mysterious way still 
living. I spent hours groping abont in the long rank grass of the 
churchyard in search of a memorial; and this, when found, turned 
OUt to be a diminutive headstone, in rise and shape like a small 
oval dinner-dish, half buried in the earth. I had to go down on my 
kneeB, and put aside the rank grass that covered it, just as when we 
look into a child’s face we push back the unkempt hair from its 
forehead ; and on the small done were graved the two capitals, 
‘‘ G. W.," and beneath, “ 1793,’’the year of hia death. 

Happy the nature-lover who, in spite of fame, is allowed to rest, an 
White rests, pressed upas by no ponderous stone; the Bweet inflaenoeS 
of sun and rain are not kept from him; even the sound cd the wild 
bird’s cry may penetrate to bis narrow apartment to gladden his 

^wlfcaps there is some truth in the notiod that when-» »an dies he 
dots not wholly die; that is to say, the earthly yet intelligent part of 
him, .which, being of the earth, cannot ascend; thata residuum of life 
remains, like a perfu me left by some long-vanished, fragrant object; 
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or it may bs an emanation from the booty at death. which exists there¬ 
after diffused and mind with the clamant*, perhaps unconscious and 
yet responsive, or capable of being vivified into oonooirmsnsas and 
emotions of pleasure by a keenly sympathetic presence. At SedbtMW 
this did not seem mareihntasy. Strolling about the Tillage* loitering 
is the park-like garden of the Wake*, or exploring the Banger; nr. 
when X sat on the bench under the churchyard yew, or went softly 
through the grata to look again at those two letter* gravedentbe 
headstone, therewas a continual sense of an unseen presence near me. 
It wa* like the sensation a man sometimes has when lying still with 
dosed eyes of some one moving softly to hit side. X began to think 
that if that feeling and sensation lasted long enoagh without dimin¬ 
ishing in strength, it would in the end produce something like con¬ 
viction. And the oonviotiftt wonld imply communion. Furthermore, 
between the thought that we may come to believe in a thing and belief 
itself there is practicaliyno difference. I began to speculate as to 
the subjects about to be discussed by us. The chief one would 
doubtless relate to the bird-life of the district. There are fresh things 
to be related of the cuckoo, how “ wonder has been added to wonder ” 
by observers of that bird sinoe the end of the eighteenth oqptury. 
And here is a delicate subject to follow—to wit, the hibernation of 
swallows—yet one by no possibility to be avoided. It wonld be 
something of a disappointment to Mm to hear it stated, as an estab¬ 
lished fact, that none of our hirundinea do winter, fast asleep like 
dormice, in these islands But there would be comfort in the suc¬ 
ceeding declaration that the old controversy is not wholly dead yet, that 
at least two popular writers on British birds have boldly expressed 
the belief that some of our supposed migrants do actually “ lay up ” 
in the dead season. The deep interest manifested in the subject 
weald be a temptation to dwell on it. I should touch on the discovery 
made recently by a young English naturalist abroad, that » small 
species of swallow in a temperate country in the Southern Hemisphere 
shelters itself under the thick matted grass and remains torpid dtuing 
spells of cold weather. We have now a magnificent monograph of 
the swallows, and it is there stated of the purple martin, an American 
species, that in some years bitter cold weather succeeds its arrival in 
early spring in Canada ; that at sue! times the birds tske ref age in 
their nesting holes and lie Middled together in a semi-torpid state, 
sometimes for a week or ten days, until the return of genial weather, 
when they revive and appears* foil of life and vigour as before. It 
is said that these and other swallows are possessed of habits and 
powers of which wo have as yet bat slight knowledge. Candenr 
would compel me to add*that theauthor of the monograph in question, 
who is one of the first living ornithologists, is inclined to believe that 
some swallows in some circumstances do hibernate. 
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At thii I. should experience a onrioua and almost startling sensa¬ 
tion, as If the airy bands of my invisible omjwim had been dapped 
together, and the clap bad been followed by an exclamation—a 
triotopbant •‘Ahf’* 

Then there won Id be mneh to say concerning the changes in the 
bird population at Selbome pariah, and of the soother* counties 
generally. A few small species—hawfinch, prettyehaps, end gold- 
crest—were much more common now than' in his day; bat a. very 
different and sadder stray had to be told of moat large bird*, Hot 
only bad the honey buzsard never returned to nest on the beeches 
of the Hanger since 1780, but it had continued to decrease every¬ 
where in England and waa now extinct. The raven, too, was lost to 
England as an island breeder. It oonld not now be said that “ there 
are bastards on the wide downs near Brighthelstone,” nor indeed any¬ 
where in the kingdom. The South Downs were unchanged, and 
there were still pretty rides and prospects round Lewes; bnt 
he might how make his autumn journey to Bingzser without seeing 
kites and buzzards, since these had both vanished ; nor would he find 
the chough breeding at Beachy Head, and all along the Sussex coast. 
It would also be necessary to mention the disappearance of the 
quail, and the growing scarcity of other once abundant species, such 
as the stone plover and curlew, and even of the white owl, which 
no longer inhabited its ancient breeding-place beneath the eaves of 
Selbome Church. 

Finally, after discussing these and various other matters which 
once engaged his attention, also the little book he gave to the world 
so long ago, there would still remain another subject to be mentioned 
about which I should feel somewhat shy—namely, the marked differ¬ 
ence in manner, perhaps in feeling, between the old and new writers 
rat animal life and nature. The subject would be strange to him. 
On going into particulars, he would he surprised at the disposition, 
almost amounting to a passion, of the modem mind to view life and 
nature in their {esthetic aspects. This new spirit would strike him 
assomething odd and exotic, as if the writers had been first artists 
or landscape-gardeners, who had, as naturalists, retained the habit of 
looking for tise picturesque. He would fnrther note that we modems 
are more emotional than the writers of ths past, or, at all events, less 
reticent. There it no doubt, he would say, that our. researches into 
the kingdom 3l nature produce in us a wonderful pleasure, unlike in 
character and perhaps superior to meet others; but this feeling, 
wtdqh tree uadsfinuble and not to be traced to its source, waspro- 
bfetfiy given to us for a secret gratification.* If we a** curious to 
know its signifiaanoe, might we not regard it as something ancillary 
to our spiritual natures, as a kind of subsidiary conscience, a private 
assurance that in all our researches into tip wonderful works of 

VOL. LUX. T 
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creation m are acting in obedience to a tacit command, or, at all 
events, in harmony with the Divine Will ? * 

Ingenious! would be my comment, and possibly to the eighteenth 
century mind it would have proved satisfactory. There was some¬ 
thing to be said in defence of what appeared to him aS^new aud 
strange in our books and methods. Not easily said, tmfortanately; 
since it was not only the expression that was new, but the outlook, 
and something in the hekrt We are bound as mnoh as ever to facts ; 
we seek for them more and more diligently, knowing that to break 
from foemis to be carried away by vain imaginations. All ike same; 
facts in themselves are nothing to ns: they are important only in 
their relations to other facts and things—to all things, and the essence 
of things, material and spiritual. We are not like children gathering 
painted shells and pebbles on a beach; bat, whether we know it or 
not, me seeking after something beyond and above knowledge. The 
wilderness in whic| we are sojourners is not our home; it is enough 
that its herbs and roots and wild fruits nourish and give us strength 
to go onward. Intellectual curiosity, With the gratification of the 
individaal for only purpose, has no place in this scheme Of things as 
we conceive it. Heart and soul are with the brain in all investiga¬ 
tion, a truth which some know in rare, beautiful intervals, and ©there 
never; but we me all meanwhile busy with our work, like myriads 
of soaial insects engaged in raising a structure that was never planned. 
Perhaps we are not so wholly unconscious of onr destinies as were 
the patient gatherers of facts of a hundred years ago. Even in one 
brief century the dawn has come nemer—perhaps a faint whiteness 
in the east has exhilarated us like wine. Undoubtedly we are more 
conscious of many things, both within and without—of the length 
and breadth and depth of nature; of a unity which was hardly 
dreamed of by the dreamers of past ages, a commensalism on earth 
from which the meanest organism is not excluded. For we are no 
lunger isolated, standing like starry visitors on a mountain top, sur¬ 
veying life from the outside; but are on a level with and part and 
parcel of it ; and if the mystery of life daily deepens, it is because 
we view it more ‘closely and with clearer vision. A poet of our age 
has said that in the meanest floweret we may find “ thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears." The poet end prophet is not alone in 
tins; he expresses a feeling common to all of those jvho» with our 
wider knowledge, have foe passion for nature in their hearts, who go 
to nature, whether for knowledge or inspiration. That there should 
appear in recent literature something of a new spirit, a sympathetic 
feeling which could bat? poesibly have flourished in s former age, is 
not to be wondered at, considering all that has happened ia foe 
present century to change foe current of mens thoughts. For not 
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only has tiie new knowledge wrought in war minde, but hM entered, 
•er is at last entering, into Ottr Hearts, : 

Having got sofar in my apology, a feeling of despair would all at 
once Overcome me, at the thought of the vastness of the subject I had 
entered u|Ha. Looking bode it seems bat a little while since tile 
introduction of that new element into thought, that “ fiery leaven" 
which in the end would “ leaven all the hearts of men for ever.” 
But the time was not really so short; the gift had been rejected with 
scorn and bitterness by the mess of mankind at first; it had taksa 
them years—the years of a generation—to overcome repugnance and 
resentment and accept it. Bren so it had wronght a mighty change, 
only this had been in the mind ; the change in the heart would 
follow, and it was perhaps early to boast of it. How was I to 
disclose all this to him ? All that I had spoken was but a brief 
exordium, § prelude and note of preparation for what Bhould follow— 
a story immeasurably longer and infinitely more wonderful than that 
which the Ancient Mariner told to the Wedding Guest. It was an 
impossible task. 

At length; after an interval of silence, to me full of trouble, the 
expected note of dissent would come. 

I had told him, he would say, either too much or not enough. Ho 
doubt there had been a very considerable increase of knowledge since 
his day ^nevertheless, judging from something I had said on the 
hibernation, or torpid condition, of swallows, there was still something 
to learn with regard to the life and conversation of animals. The 
change in the character of modem books about nature, of which I had 
told him, quoting passages—a change in the direction of a more poetic 
and emotional treatment of the subject—he, looking from a distance, 
was inclined to regard as merely a literary fashion of the time. 
Anything so unforeseen, and so important as to change the current of 
thought and give to men new ideas about the unity of nature and the 
relation in which we stood towards the inferior creatures, he could not 
understand. It shonld be remembered that the human race had 
existed'some fifty or sixty centuries on the earth, and that since the 
invention of letters men had recorded their observationa The increase 
in the body of facts had been, on the whole, gradual and continuous. 
Take the case of the cuckoo. Aristotle, more than two thousand yean 
ago, gave a fhjrly accurate account of its habits; and yet in very 
recent years, as I had informed him, new fects relating to the pro- 
oreanMnstiacte of thia singular fowl had oorne to fight. 

After a short interval of silence I would become commons of a 
change in him, as if a okrad bad lifted—of a*qtdet amSa on his, to 
my earthly eyes, Inviaihleoonatenanoe, and he would add: *'No, no; 
ypn hove yourself supplied me with a reason for questioning yonr 
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vim; your statement of them—pardon me for saying i t --s tr uck mt 
as somewhat rhapsodical. I refer to your commendations of my 
humble history of the Pariah of Selborne. It i* gratifying to me to 
bear that this poor little book is still in inch good repute, and I have 
been even more pleased at that idea of modem natnmliat^ io flatter¬ 
ing to my memory, of a pilgrimage to Selborne; bat, if ao great a 
change has come over men’s minds as yon appear to think, and if 
they have pat some near interpretation on nature^ it ia . certainly 
canons that I shonld still have readers.” 

It would be my torn to smile ignr—a smile for a smile, and silence 
would follow. And so, with the dispersal of this little cloud, there 
would be an end of the colloquy, and each would go his way; one 
fading bad: into the grey stones and long grass, the ancient yew-tree, 
the wooded Hanger; the other to pnrsne his walk to the neighbour¬ 
ing pariah of loss, beginning to believe, or almost believe, as he went 
tiiat the interview had actnally taken place. 

It only remains to say that the smile (my smile) would have been 
at the expense of some modern editors of the famous " Letters," 
rather than at that of my interlocutor. They are astonished at Gilbert 
'White’s vitality, and cannot find a reason for it. Why does this 
« cockleshell of a book," as one of them has quite recently called it, 
come gaily down to ns over a sea full of waves, where so many brave 
barks have foundered ? The style ib sweet and dear, but a book cannot 
live merely because it is well written. It is dock-full of toots; but 
ti>e facts have been tested and sifted, and all that were worth keep¬ 
ing are to be fonnd incorporated in soorea of standard works on 
natural history. I would humbly suggest that there is no mystery at 
all abouf it, that toe personality of the author is the principal charm 
of toe “ Letters,” for in spite of his modesty and extreme reticence 
his spirit shines in every page; that the world will not let this little 
book din, not only because it is little, and well written, and full of 
interesting matter, but chiefly because it is a very delightful human 
document. 

W. H. Hudsos. 
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X. —Sculptor. 

T HE association between architecture, sculpture, and painting is so 
close that tiie description of their origins, considered as distinct 
from one another, is not easy; and those who judge only from the 
relations under which they are found in the remains of early civilisa¬ 
tions are apt to be misled. Titos Rawlinson remarks that— 

“ Sculpture in Egypt was almost entirely ‘architectonic,’ and was 
intended simply, or at any rate mainly, for architectural embellishment, 
.... The statues of the gods had their proper places in shrines prepared 
for them. .... Even the private statues of individuals ware intended for 
ornaments of tombs.” 

Here the implication appears to be that as, in historic Egypt, sculpture 
existed in subordination to architecture, it thus existed from the 
beginning. This is a mistake. There is abundant reason to con¬ 
clude that everywhere sculpture, under the form of carving m wood, 
preceded architecture, and that the tomb and the temple were subse¬ 
quent to the iauge. 

In the first volume of “ The Principles of Sociology ” evidence, sup¬ 
plied by various peoples, was given proving that in its initial form an 
idol is e r e pr s e e ntstion of a dead man, conceived as constantly or occa¬ 
sionally inhabited by his ghost, to whom am made offerings, prayers 
for aid, and propitiatory ceremonies. Confusion arising in the 
uncritical mind of the savage between the qualities of the original 
and the like qualities supposed to accompany a likeneaeaf the original, 
long survived. Its survival was Shown among the Egyptians try their 
seemingly strange practise of plating, in a compartment of the tomb, 
a wooden figure (or move than one) intended as an alternative body 
for the Spirit of the departed on his return, in oasis Ins mummied 
bofyabosihl hawe bpan destroyed/ Still more strange is the fact 
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referred to in the volume named above, that among onneivee and 
other Europeans ■but a few centuries ago, the effigies of kings and 
princes, gorgeously apparelled, were duly presented with meals for 
some time'after death: snol ‘ 
served in ‘Westminster Abbey 
of the primitive idea, it here 
of a carved or modelled figure of a dead man, begifls in low stegte of 
cnlture, along with other elements of primitive religion; and: that 
thus sculpture has its root in ghost-worship, while the sculptor, in 
his primitive form, is one of the agents of this worship. 

The tomb and the temple are, as is shown in § 137, developed out 
of the shelter for the grave—rude and transitory at first, but even¬ 
tually becoming refined and permanent; while the statue, which is 
the nucleus of the temple, is an elaborated and finished form of the 
original effigy placed on the grave. The implication is that, as with 
the temple so with the statue, the priest, when not himself the 
executant, as he is among savages, remains always the director of the 
executant—the man whose injunctions the sculptor carries out. 

Of evidence to be set down in support of this general proposition 
we may begin with that, relatively small in amount, which is furnished 
by existing uncivilised races. 

Concerning the Gold Coast Negroes, Beaman tells us that they 
“ generally build a small cottage or hut .... on the grave,” and 
also that in some parts “ they place several earthen images on the- 
graves.” Bastion, writing of the Coast Negroes, says clay figures of 
departed chiefs with their families are placed in groups under the 
village tree. Nothing is added about the makers of these clay images; 
but in another case we find evidence of priestly origin. According 
to Tuckey, a certain fetich-rock on the Congo “ is considered as the 
peculiar residence of Seembi, the spirit which presides over the river •” 
wad on some of the rocks “ are a number of raised figures,” made of 
some composition which appears “ like stone sculptured in low relief”' 
—rude representations of men, beasts, ships, &c.: “ they were said 
to be the work of a learned priest of Nokki, who taught the art to all 
those who chose to pay him.” 

The Polynesian races yield some evidence : relevant facts are nar¬ 
rated of the Sandwich Islanders by Cook and Ellis, l^he one ^escribes- 
the burying places as containing many wooden images representing 
their deities, some in huts, others not; and the other tells us that 
" each celebrated Hi [spirit] was honoured with an image.” That 
these celebrated spirita^were originally the ghosts of deceased chiefs, 
is implied by the account given ofan allied Polynesian race, the New 
Zealanders. Among these, according to Thomson, the bodies of ohiefs, 
in some cases ’" interred within the houses where they died,’’ where 


l effigies being, some ot thCT^s w fpre- 
concerns ns only to note that the a»«lriw g 
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they- were bewailed by relative* for weeks [erode temple and a rude 
worehip],bad “ rude human images, 20 or 40 feet high," erected as 
monuments to them. Though in neither of these eases are we told 
by Vhom snoh images of deceased men were made, yet since of New 
Zealand sftiste the best are found among the priests, as asserted by 
Thomson, while Angas tells ns that the priest is generally the 
operator in the oeremony of tattooing (he being supposed to excel in. 
all sorts of earring), the implication is that he is the maker of these 
effigies—in the case of chiefs, if not in other oases. For: while jt is 
alleged that the house-posts, rudely representing deceased members Of 
an ordinary family, are made by members of the family, We have, la 
the special characters of the effigies made of chiefs, evidence that 
priests have been the executants. Dr. Ferdinand von Hobhstetter 
says':— 

“The carved Maeri-figurca, which are met with on the road, are the 
memorials of chiefs who, while journeying to the restorative baths of Kotorua, 
succumbed to their ills on the road. Some of the figures are decked out 
with pieces of clothing or kerchiefs; and the most remarkable feature in 
them is the close imitation of the tattooing of the deceased, by which file 
Maories are able to recognise for whom the monument has been erected. 
Certain lines are peculiar to the tribe, others to the family, and again others 
to the individual.” * 

As the priests are the professional tattooers, probably being also the 
authorities concerning tribal and family marks, it is a fair inference 
that they are the makers of these images of chiefs, in which the tribal, 
family, and individual marks are' represented. 

Certain usageB Mhve been found among the Australians which, if 
not directly relevant, are indirectly relevant. At an initiation cere¬ 
mony in the Mnrring tribe, according to Howitt— 

“A similar rude outline of a man in the attitude of the magic dance, 
being also Daramulun, is cut by the old men (wizards) at the ceremonies, 
upon the bark of a tree at the spot where one of them blocks out the tooth 
of the novice. , . . 

“ At a subsequent stage of the proceedings a similar figure is moulded on 
the ground in olay, and is surrounded by the native weapons which Dara- 
muliin is said to have invented.” 

Here the obvious implication is that the traditional hero, Paramulun, 
is represented by the fignreB which the wissrds (medicine-men or 
priests) make.; while the initiation ceremony is the dedication of the 
novice to him, considered a* present in the figure; to which figure, 
indeed, a road is marked out on the tree, down which Dacamuifin ia 
supposed to descend to the image.. 

By the above-named house-porai whioh, among the Hew Zealanders, 
are created as memorials 0 f members of thaffimity, we are introduced 
to the further set. of illustrations furnished by household gods. 
These the account* of various races in various p^rts of the world 
-mste.fitoljttSEi. . f « ■; . . 
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" Oonoerning the Kalmucks and Koagohj itb iin crash domestic 
idbk, Pallas tells ns that the priesta are the painters, as well astiie 
maketa of imagea of copper and day. - ■ 

According to Ellis, the idol-worship of the Mtiagaay “ app e ar ! to 
' have sprang sp in comparatively modern tiroes, and long suifieqoeMtiy 
to the prevalence of the worship of household gods.” Bat wbowere 
the makers of either does not appear. ,. s . 

How it wonld naturally happen that while, in the first stages, the 
priest was the actual carrer of images, he b eca me, in later stages,, the 
director of those who carved them, will be easily understood on remem¬ 
bering that a kindred relation between the artist and his subordinste 
exist. now among ourselves. The modem sculptor does not undertake 
tiie entire labour of executing his work, bat gives the rough idea to 
a skilled assistant who, from time to time instructed in the needful 
alterations, produces a clay model to which his master gives the finished 
form; the reproduction of the model in marble by another subordinate 
be|ng similarly dealt with by the sculptor. Evidently hi was in some¬ 
thing like this sense that priests throughout the East were sculptors 
in early days, as some are in onr own days. Writing of the Singhalese, 
Tennent says: 

“ Like the priesthood of Egypt, those of Ceylon regulated the mode of 
delineating the effigies of their divine teacher by a rigid formulary, with 
which they combined corresponding directions for tile drawing of the human 
figure in connection with sacred subjects.” 

From Egypt, here referred to, may be brought not only evidence that 
the sculptured forms of those to be worshipped were prescribed by the 
priests in conformity with the traditions they preserved, but also evi¬ 
dence that in some cases they were the actual executants. Mentu- 
hotep, a priest of the 12th dynasty, yields an example : 

“Very skilled in artistic work, with his own hand he carried out his 
designs as they ought to be carried out.” He “ besides was invested with 
religious functions,” and “ was the after ego of the king.” His inscription 
says : “ ‘ I it was who arranged the work for the building of the temple.’ ” 

An inscription of the 18th dynasty refers to one Bek, architect of 
Amenhotep IV., who, bong described as “ the follower of the divine 
benefactor,” was apparently a priest, and who was both an executant 
and a supervisor of others’ work. He is referred to as— 

“ overseer of the works at the red mountain, an artist and teacher of the 
king himself, an overseer of the sculptors from life at the grand monuments 
of the king for the temple of the sun’adisk.” 

A further fact is given. Bek says of himself t M My lord promoted 
me to be chief architect. € immortalized the name of the king. . . . 
[I caused] to be made two portrait-statues of noble bard stone in this 
his great building. It is like heaven. . . . . Thus I executed these 
works of art, hia statues.” 
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What evidenoa Greek records yield, though cot extensive, is to the 
point, Curtins, who, referring toaotkrasof tint tinges*and oarapoeers' 
of hymns u well m to those of the plastic artists, says that “ the 
alr v i c e of the temp)* comprehends the whole variety of tbeee efforts,” 
also sayl that “ the earliest sculptors were persons of a sacerdotal 
efcaiaoter,” On another page he adds, concerning scu lptur e 

V in this domain of artistic activity, all things wen bound by the d se rs s s of 

the priests and by close relations with religion.They [the artists] were 

regarded as persons in the service Of the divine religion." „ 

The extent to which sculpture subserved religions purposes may be 
judged from the statement of Mahaffy that— 

“ The greatest sculptors, painters, and architects had lavished labour and 
design upon the buildings [of the oracle at Delphi], Though Nero had carried 
off 6Q0 bronze statues, the traveller estimated the remaining works of art 
at 3000, and yet these seem to have been almost all statues.” 

As showing the course of professional development it may be remarked 
that though, in archaic Greek sculpture, the modes of representing the 
various deities were, as in Egypt and India, so completely fixed in 
respect of attitudes, clothing, and appurtenances that change wes 
sacrilege, the art of the sculptor, thus prevented from growing while 
his Bemi-priestly function was under priestly control, simultaneously 
began to acquire freedom and to lose its sacred character when, 
in such places as the pediments of temples, figures other than 
divine, and subjects other than those of worship, came to be repre¬ 
sented. Apparently through transition of this kind if was that 
sculpture became secularised. Men engaged in chiselling out statues 
and reliefs in fulfilment of priestly dictates were regarded simply as a 
superior class of artisans, and did not receive credit as artists, But 
when, no longer thus entirely controlled, they equated works inde¬ 
pendently, they gained applause by their artistic will, and “became 
prominent oelebrities, whose studios were frequented by kings.” 

To the reasons, already more than once suggested, why in Borne 
the normal development of the profession was broken or dbsoured 
may be added, in respect of the profession of sculptor, a special reason. 
Says Mommsen:— 

“ The original Roman worship had no images of the gods, or housee set 
apart for them; and, although the god was at an early period worshipped 
in Latium, probablyin imitation of the Greeks, by means of an image, and 
had a little chapel (aediaUa) built for him, such a figurative representation 
was reckoned contrary to the laws of Numa.” 

The appended remark that tim> representation of the -gods wee 
“ generally ragatikd as an imjKre and foreign innovation ” appears 
to be in harmony with the statement of Dcruy. 

“ Even afterthe Tarquine, the images of the gods, the work of Etruscan 
artists, were still made only in wood or slay, like that of Jupiter in the 
Capitol, and like the quadriga placed on the top of the temple,” 
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The contempt felt by tbe Romans for every other oocopation than the 
ailituy, and the consequent contempt for ait and- artists imported 
&H» conquered peoples, resalted in the fact that in tbe time of tho. 
Omemt ikmlptorti and painters “ were generally either slaves or Head¬ 
men.” Probably the only oonoern the priests had with Aoiptare 
Was when prescribing the mode in which this or that god should be - 
represented. 

Such records as baye come down to ns from early Christian times 
illoBtiate the general law of evolution in the respect that they show 
how little the arts of design were at first specialised. It has been , 
often remarked that in days comparatively modern, separation of the 
various kinds of mental activity wsb mncb less marked than it has 
since become: instance tbe fact that Leonardo da Vinci was man of 
science as well as artist; instance tbe fact that Michael Angelo was 
at once poet, architect, sculptor, and painter. This union of fnnctions 
seems to have been still more the rule in preceding ages. Evidence 
about the sculptor’s art is mingled with evidence about kindred aria. 
Says Emdric-David—“ Tbe same masters were goldsmiths, architects, 
painters, sculptors, and sometimes poets, as well as being abbots, or 
even bishops.” Of tbe Gallo-Franks, Chall&tnel says that the industrial 
art by pre-eminence was gold-working; the great artists in it were 
monks, or, at least, clerics; tbe great schools of it were monasteries; and 
it was for tbe nse of tbe churches—ecclesiastical vestments and decora¬ 
tions, funeral monuments, &c. In the last part of thiB statement we 
see the implication that the sculpturing of figures on monuments was 
a priestly occupation. . This is also implied by the statement of 
EmSrie-David that in the tenth century HugueB, monk of Moostier- 
en-Der, was paintegand statuary. Farther proofB that miscellaneous 
art-works were carried on by the clerical class is given by Lacroix 
and Ser6, who say that early in the eleventh century a monk, named 
Gdoram, executed shrines and crucifixes in gold and silver and 
precious stones. In the middle of tbe twelfth century another monk, 
Theophilns, was at once painter of manuscripts, glass-atainer, mid 
enamelling goldsmith. 

Concerning these relationships in England during early days, I 
find no evidence. The first relevant statements refer to times in 
which the plastic arts, which no doubt were all along ahared in by 
these lay-assistants who did tbe rough work under clerical direction 
-—such as chiselling out monuments jfl the rough according to order 
—bad lapsed entirely into the handsw these lay-assistants. Having 
been in the preceding timessnothing bnt skilful artisans, their work, 
when it came to be monopolised by them, was for a long time regarded 
aa artisan-work. Hence tbe statement that—. 

“ Previously to the reign of Charles I. tbe sculptor seems hardly to have 
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teen considered aft extiet. Nicholas Stone was the sculptor most in vogue 
He was master-mason to the king.” 

I may add that in early days, monks—St. Donated being smexample 
•—occupied themselves in executing the details of ecclesiastical build- 
inga-dthe foliations of windows, screens, and the like. It is said 
that when sculpturing the heads need &r gargoyles, they sometimes 
amused themselves by caricaturing one another. 

Recent stages in the development of sculpture are not easy to 
trace. Bat there seems to have occurred in modem times a process 
parallel to that which we saw occurred in Greece. During the first 
-stages in the secularisation of his business the carver of marble 
earned with him the character previously established'—he was a superior 
artisan. Only in course of time as his skill was employed for other 
than sacred purposes, did he become independent and begin to gain 
reputation as an artist. And his position has risen along with the 
devotion of his efforts more and more to subjects unconnected with 
religion. 

Let it be obaarved, however, that even still sculpture retains in con¬ 
siderable measure its primitive character as an ancillary to ancestor- 
worship. A carved marble effigy in a Christian Church differs bat 
little in meaning from a carved wooden figure of a dead man placed 
on his grave in savage and semi-civilised societies. In either case 
the having an image made, and the subsequent conduct in presence 
of it, imply the same prompting sentiment: there is always more or 
less of awe or respeot. Moreover, sculpture continues to be largely 
employed for the expression of this sentiment, not in churches only, 
but in houses. The preservation of a bust by descendants commonly 
implies recognition of worth in the original, and is thus in a faint 
way an actof worth-ship. * 

Hence only that kind of sculpture which is not devoted to the 
representation of deceased persons, either in public or private edi¬ 
fices, or in open places, can be considered as absolutely secularised. 
One who takes his subjects from ancient myth, or history, or from 
the life around, may be considered as alone the sculptor who has lost 
all trace of the original priestly character. 

'With recognition of the completed process of differentiation there 
is nothing here to join respecting the process of integration. Sculptors 
have not^yet beoome sufficiently numerous to form entirely independent 
unions. Such combination as has arisen among them we shall have 
to recognise in the next chapter, in association with the combinations 
of painters;. ifc *Y : 

• Hrau&nT Spencer. 



GERMAN INTRIGUES IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


E NGLISHMEN have long known that they are not beloved 
abroad—prosperous nations seldom are; but it has surprised 
the meat phlegmatic of them to find how widely envied they are. 
Occasional outbreaks of Anglophobia in certain quarters are taken ss 
a matter of coarse. If the French were to let a month or two pass 
without discovering a new proof of our arrogance and rapacity we 
should have reason to few that oar lively neighbours were napping. 
When anything goes wrong in the East, the first thought of the Pan- 
slavist press is that we must be at the bottom of it, and anti-English 
diatribes are discharged accordingly. On the eve of a Presidential 
election in the United States the trump card fin a candidate to play 
is to discover that, somewhere or other between Cape Hem and the 
North Pole, John Bnll has been disreepectfnl to the American Eagle. 
All that we had grown accustomed to. We had even begun to 
realise of kte that Anglophobia was spreading in Europe, especially 
among oar old friends and commercial rivals, the Germans. Bat few 
of us can have suspected the existence of so many powder.magasines 
of bod temper as have exploded all aronnd ns lately. 

In Germany Prince Bismarck set the fashion of fostering an anti- 
English prejudice for diplomatic reasons. It was part of the price 
he was prepared to pay to keep Bnssia out of the arms of France. 
When he and Ids policy were suddenly shelved, a change for the 
better was inaugurated byth* young Emperor. For a time he over¬ 
whelmed ns with his effesjrve amiability.' Well for os that it did not 
tom our heads, bat was accepted cautiously and with aoertain amount 
of reserve. It was toe modi of a personal whim, which ids people 
did riot abere with him. Their political, commercial, and social 
antipathies continued as strong as ever, or, rather, they went on 
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silently intensifying. Priooe Bismarck's interpretation of the national 
feeling wee, unfortunately, more oorreot than the Emperor’s, and 
eisoe the ex-Chanoellor’* return to favour hie influence in this, as in 
■other matters, haa visibly got the upper hand again. The anti-English 
elemsCte in German society, released from almost the only onrb they 
had ever felt, have had free scope. If they had remained nebulous 
and diffused, without definite channels of expression, they might, in 
German phraseology, never have passed the subjective stage. Bat 
nowadays there is si way s somebody lying in wait to exploit popular 
feeling for his own ends. . Whenever he finds a public sentiment to 
sqit his purpose he is quick to organise and exploit it. Politicians, 
professional patriots, class agitators, labour leaden, up-to-date jour¬ 
nalists never miss a chance to pnt themselves at the head of a 
movement which promises them half a day’s notoriety. Long-headed 
financiers are equally keen to get in behind it and poll the wires, so 
that their oheetnnts may be roasted for nothing in the resulting 
flames. 

Every country is afflicted with each firebrands, and the phlegmatic 
Germans are not free from them. They have a colonial party as 
rabid as M. Deloncle, and, if anything, more Anglophobist. Their 
foreign trade, which they learned from us, and are poshing every¬ 
where at our expense, has created a strong anti-English Class of 
boundless stomach and most sensitive pocket. Their high finance in 
Berlin, which was formerly thankful for a share of London business, 
is now bent on having everything to itself; and much that it gets 
we need hardly grudge to it. Some years ago a Berlin group, headed 
by the Deutsche Bank, and supported, we regret to think, by English¬ 
men in Constantinople, grho might have had more respeat for their 
national traditions, made a successful attempt to out out all rival 
concession hunters st the Porto. Success in such a despicable com¬ 
petition was not much to be proud of, and the Berlin financiers may 
wish now they had not been quite so fortunate. Under their various 
concessions they have spent in Anatolia millions of money, chiefly 
German, but some of it English. The Armenian crisis overtook 
them when they wees half way through a very extensive scheme of 
railways, which were to form an overland route from Constantinople 
to the Persian Gulf. They were pleased to regard it as a flank 
movement of English diplomacy directed specially against them. 

There* were thus secret reasons for German hostility to the 
Armenian movement. It proved very embarrassing to their railway 
and other operations in Anatolia, while behind it lay the still more 
dangerous risk of Bussiaa interference in the near future. A Russian 
occupation of Armenia is the last thing in the world the Germans 
would care to see. Such a solution of the Eastern question would 
suit them badly. Still less does it suit them to discuss the painful 
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subject with Busaia. Her goodwill, however negative and ambigu¬ 
ous, la indispensable to them at present, and most be secured at all 
haaards.. There is no reason, however, why they shonld not vent 
them ill-temper on hb for having brought the Armenian crisis open' 
them, as they profess to believe that we did. Lord Bosebe^ they 
politely charged with starting it in order to famish his Nonconformist 
auxiliaries with a congenial rallying-ory for the last General Elee- 
tion. To their great disgust, Lord Salisbury continued the Same 
policy, and they grew even mote angry with him than with his pre¬ 
decessor, 

The injury done to German interests in Anatolia has no ddnbt 
been serious ; bat it was a risk German financiers ought to have fore¬ 
seen. If their resentment had any justification it should have been 
directed against Turklbh misgovernment, the true cause of the crisis, 
and not against the Powers who were endeavouring to apply the only 
possible remedy. But it has been tbe ironical fate of Germany in recent 
. years to find herself oftener ranged on the side of political abuses 
than of reforms. The exigencies of third-rate foreign finance, which 
panders to the corruption of semi-bankrupt States, seem to have 
relaxed her ideas of political morality. Her Press, with honourable 
exceptions, is largely edited from the Bourse, and the sarcasm is not 
wholly pointless: “ Scratch a Berlin editor and you will find a Jew." 
Both in the foreign and the domestic politics of the Empire Bourse 
influence is much more powerful than in this country. The colonial 
crusade. Which has saddled the Empire with so many military garrisons 
in Africa, was not prompted by any genuine aspiration of tbe people 
for German colonisation. When Germans emigrate they seldom desire 
to take their domeBtie institutions along with them. They prefer 
other colonies to their own, and show a strong partiality for the 
institutions of the “ isolated” and “decadent” British Empire; an 
unmistakable compliment to British rule which is by no means 
appreciated at Berlin. In default of hand fide settlers German colonies 
have so far been mere hunting grounds for ambitions soldiers and 
greedy concession-hunters. Of the latter, Germany has produced a 
larger crop, both Jews and Gentiles, than any other race under the sun. 
And the Boers have had their share of them. The Emperor William's 
telegram to President Kroger gave no greater delight to any one 
than to the German lobbyists who haunt the Baad at Pretoria. 

The Germans are the youngest of colonising nations, and ?hey have 
so its been least successful. Coming late in the field, they had to be , 
content at first with the leavings of other nations ; but their content¬ 
ment was of short dotation. »It soon turned into envy of their more 
fortn&ate predecessors, and not a passive envy merely. They became 
aggressive and uncomfortable neighbours, especially to us, who offered 
than the largest surface for squeeaing. It is only ten years since 
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they joinedv the acnunble for Africa, and in that period we have 
had no end of frontier conventions to make with them. Hardly a 
colony they possess but has been repeatedly enlarged or improved at 
other pmple’a coat, merely to keep them quiet. La the Zanzibar 
Cotrwnaon of 1890 itwes hastily assamed Hist a complete settlement 
of all disputes had been made with them, and, to seal it, the island 
of Heligoland was restored by ns to the German Empire with a magna¬ 
nimity which we hare little reason to be proud of to-day. Had^there 
been equal magnanimity on their side the Zanzibar Convention weald 
have nude us good friends in Africa for all time ooming. It was 
intended to provide for every contingency that oould potribly arise in 
onr futnre relations; but it overlooked a rather important one—the 
strength of the oolonial fever in Germany, and of the greed, military 
and commercial, which it had excited. 

The Zanzibar Convention, after delimiting the various protectorates 
of the two Powers, bonnd them by a reciprocal engagement not to 
interfere with each other. Neither Power “ was to make acquisitions, 
conclude treaties, accept sovereign rights or protectorates, nor hinder 
the extension of influence in the sphere of the other.” That under¬ 
taking, stated in the most comprehensive terms, excluded Germany 
from interference of any kind in the territories assigned to Great 
Britain, either expressly or by implication. One of these territories 
was the Transvaal Republic, in which we had then, and still have, 
rights of suzerainty under the London Convention of 1884. The 
latter were as well known then as they are now. The German 
Government was fully aware of them, for President Krtlger himself 
had visited Berlin after signing the Convention. He had had an 
audienoe of the late Emperor William and bespoken hia sympathy 
for hia “ young country,” without, however, any immediate result. 
The Convention of 1884 provoked no protest from Germany or any 
other Government when it was framed. Again, no objection was 
taken to it in 1890, and the non-interference clause of the Zanzibar 
Convention was, in effect, a recognition of it by Germany. 

If any objection had been raised try Germany at the proper time it 
could have been pointed out to her that our legal status in Hie 
Transvaal was exactly the same as she had assamed in her own 
protectorates. In her treaties with native chiefs she binds them to 
enter into np engagements with foreign Powers, except through the 
German authorities. That is the form generally used in treaties with 
native chiefs, and it evidently suggested the limited suzerainty 
adopted in the lom promise between Lord Derby and President Kruger 
in 1884. Germany had herself mitered into several such treaties, 
and it is to be pr es um e d that she knew whet they meant. The 
suzerainty whichin 188T had; been general was in 1884 reduoed to a 
right of veto on foreign engagements mitered into by the Transvaal 
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Republic. It is the meet important right the British Oitwn has over 
ita self-governing colonies, the only extension in their aaae being that 
.it can veto domestic legislation as well as foreign treaties. Aa to the 
’latter there can be no co nt roversy. It forbids the Transvaal Republic 
to hold relations of any kind with a foreign State without the'-approvnl 
id the British Government. In entering into such relations, as there 
earn no longer be any doubt they have done, the German Government 
and President Krttger have both violated distinot obligations to this 
country. Gerihany has intended where the plainest rules of inter* 
national law said she had no right to go, where the had by the 
Convention of l890 pledged herself not to go, and where rite could 
not have gone had neighbourly feeling had any influence with her. 

What can have drawn her into bo unfriendly a course ? Two 
motives, we believe—one political and the other commercial. The 
second seems to have been the stronger of the two, and might have 
proved equally mischievous without the first, which famished oppor¬ 
tunities rather than causes. German intrigues in the Transvaal may 
go back considerably farther than is yet suspected. If they did not 
originate with the Congo Convention of 1894, they were no doubt 
stimulated by it. The Rosebery Cabinet, while under the glamour of 
the Rhodes boom, more than once paid tribute to it by diplomatic coups 
which did not always come off well. The happy thought of leasing 
from the Congo State a strip of territory along its boundary with 
German East Africa was Rhodesian all over. Its parentage was at 
once detected at Berlin and resented accordingly. With quite unneces¬ 
sary warmth Germany protested, and the happy thought was dropped. 
Hie Germans plumed themselves on their diplomatic snooen, and they 
might well have been satisfied with it without cherishing malice 
afterwards. Bnt they had already a strong indictment against Mr. 
Rhodes, and it became a principle of their African policy to get even 
with him. In the Transvaal they found a promising field for unoffi¬ 
cial reprisals. Individual enterprise opened the way, and the 
Government followed when the ground had been prepared for it. 

GefetttanB first appeared in the Transvaal in the comparatively 
harmless character of mining financiers. In a list of Rand capitalists 
the most striking feature is the large percentage of German names, 
Werner, Eckstein, Beit, Neumann, Mosenthal, Adler, Albu—all ranking 
high among Kaffir millionaires. Next to the Jews, perhaps they an 
themost numerous. Compared with the international corns agent, the 
purely English section is small and select. But for the Germansat 
Johannesburg it most be seid that np to a certain pcrfot they co-ope¬ 
rated loyally with the oth* nationalities in protesting against Boer 
oppression; At Pretoria they worked much more fog their Own 
hand, and in a way which Englishmen are loth to emulate. An con¬ 
cession hunters they have been unapproachable. Having got on the 
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rigid side of the President and the. Bead, they had only to help 
themselves to whatever they wanted. One monopoly after another 
they suggested, 'engineered through the Bead, floated in Earopd) and 
are xtow making fortunes out of both for themselves and their Boer 
bUnf*,*# ^ , 

' One of the bestknown of a long eeriea of Erttger eoooeaoOaH is 
the dynamite monopoly shared by the Nobel Company with Mr. 
Idppert of Hamburg, a thoroughgoing partisan of things sa they are 
in the beet of ell possible republics. Mr. Ldppert was formerly a 
merchant In Hamburg with business connections in Sooth Africa. 
Through them he had early knowledge of the diamond-fields At ESpit, 
berity, and again of the gold-fields in the Transvaal. When file 
question of the dynamite snpply was being agitated, be made good 
use of his influence at Pretoria, and after a prolonged struggle with 
rival makers he and the- Nobel Company joined forces. They secured 
a practically exclusive right to import dynamite and sell it at ex¬ 
orbitant prices duly fixed in the concession. To work it they formed 
a oompany with a capital of £450,000 in shares, and £150,000 in 
debentures. The capital was divided as follows: 

The Nobel Company.£220,000 

South African Explosives Company . . £103,000 

E. Lippert..£(5,000 

Sundry persons unknown ..... £22,000 

£450,000 

Mr. Lippert took toll in the form of royalties, at the rate of 6s. 
per case for himself, 2s. per ease for hisfriendB Lewis and Marks, and 
a special 2*. per oaee (limited to three years) for “ certain persons 
at Pretoria.” The practical effect of the dynamite monopoly is that 
every mining company in the Republic has to pay 20 or SO per cent, 
more than the best explosive—Ardeer, for example—-would coat in a 
free market. 

Whisky is another monopoly among the Boers, and it also, pays 
toll at Pretoria, This concession is held and exercised fc" the 
Erste F&brike Hatherley Distillery Company. It has a capftkl 
of £300,000 in shares, and £100,000 in debentures, on which it 
already earns a profit of between £70,000 end £80,000 a year. A 
dividend of 20 per amt. wee paid for the year ended in Jane last, 
and au iacAase of £100,<300 on the capital was authorised. The 
shares have sold here np to £4, and even in the recent collapee they 
did not fell below 2f. The concession, as it stands to-day, must be 
worth-ever A million sterling to its owners, the bulk of which 
Johannesburg has again to pay for. In its balance sheet the Company 
carries an item of £122,819 marked in plain figures, “ For concession 
and good will” 

vou uux. u 
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The above monopolies era not by any mean* the finest plants the 
Seed has had to distribute. They have, been selected as typical 
examples because they are best known in this oountry. Many more 
have been financed at home. Waterworks, brickworks, collieries— 
all bring grist to the mill, and the Germans are tb£., favoured 
millers. Contracts for public works go through the Bame process, 
and the lion’s share c them falls into German hands. In a recent 
case, the electric lighting of Pretoria, it was announced in the 
advertisement that no English need apply. That, too, will be *' made 
in Germany.” A particularly Mg plum now is ripening for the 
pa n La hm ent of the TJitlanders and the benefit of the Pretoria ring. It 
is nothing less than a monopoly of the cyanide process , in the whole 
Republic. II it should be realised, the cost of producing gold may 
be increased by five or ten per cent,, bat what spoil for the happy 
family at Pretoria, who will have the enjoyment of the royalties! 

Bat these are not the most embarrassing subjects the Germane have 
laid hands on. Concessions affect only particular industries, as a rale; 
a monopolist railway system strangles the whole trade of the country. 
The Germans have got their hande on that also. Not a mile, of rail¬ 
way has been permitted to be built in the Transvaal except by one 
company, which is now virtually controlled from Berlin. In justice 
to President KrOger, it mnst be admitted that the latter condition is 
none of his doing, and was not originally intended by him. The 
Netherlands Railway Company, the only institution of its kind in the 
Republic, has its nominal headquarters in Amsterdam. It was orga¬ 
nised there by Dutch capitalists, at the instance of President Krflger 
when be visited Holland in 1884. A Netherlands bank had been 
previously formed by the same group for Transvaal business; but 
neither the railway nor the bank made much headway while in Dutch 
hands. Berlin speculators saw their chance and acquired a large 
interest in the property for a mere song. With a coolness bordering 
on the guhiime, they afterwards invited London to join in a loan, 
guaranteed by the Transvaal Government, for completing the line. 
Of ;Mjprse London coaid not resist, and these railway bonds created 
by* Germans to enable the Boers to divert.all the traffic they oonld 
from on* own Natal and Cape Colony lines, are laigely held tty 
British investors at this moment. Such is the catholicity—and 
stupidity—of British finance ! 

British protectorates, like other British territories, Ore as open to 
foreigners es to her Majesty’s own subjects. They are welcome to 
settle anywhere, to hold property, to cultivate, to trade, and to malp 
as mach money as thffir honestly can. Bat it has never been 
expected outside of the Transvaal Republic that we should allow them 
to set op iniquitous monopolies against ourselves. The spectacle 
cannot, we think, be paralleled in any other oountiy of a gang of 
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foreign speculators throttling ill the staple industries, controlling the 
one railway system, and levying toll on the whole community. That 
more than anything else goaded the Uitlanders into revolt. The* men 
of 'Johannesburg, who worked the mines and produced all the wealth 
that the^Joers and thaipSerman monopolists wallowed in, claimed 
nothing but the simplest rights of citizenship. They asked only for the 
power of self-defenoe against jobbery aDd misgovemment, which the 
meanest of Central American republics would grant, in theory, at least, 
They hod by their heavily taxed labour roared on the naked veldt a 
flourishing city, where they desired to live peaceably, under laws in 
which they might have some voice, and institutions adapted in some 
degrfee, however small, to their needs. They were persistently refused 
everything, and at every fresh attempt the “ dopper Boers ” only 
hardened their hearts the more against them. At last they were for¬ 
bidden even to meet in public except nnder restrictions almost pro¬ 
hibitive. An assembly of more than six persons was declared to be 
a public meeting punishable as a police offence. 

Oamnderifig how much they have had to bear, the Uitlanders have 
not been harsh in their judgment of the Boers. Up to a certain 
point great patience and self-restraint were exercised. Even now 
there is no strong animosity expressed against the Boers. They get 
credit for being quite honest and conscientious in their resistance of 
innovations. They have always regarded the gold-fields as a tem¬ 
porary interruption of their pastoral lives, which are to be resumed 
again as soon as the gold-seekers have been starved ont. It is still 
difficult for them to realise that Johannesburg has come to Btay with 
them, whether they like it or not. Their position, however wrong- 
headed and unjust to the majority of the population, is at least 
consistent. Bnt what of their German abettors in this absnrd straggle 
to turn back the hands of the clock ? Either they endorse the Boer 
theory of government by the minority, or they don’t care a rush how 
the country is governed, or what becomes of it, so long as plenty of 
spoil flows into their pockete. If the former, it was hardly polite in 
them to select a British protectorate for the exercise of their Bis- 
marckian ideas. One might have thought that they had opportunities 
enough at home. If the latter, they are doing very doubtful honour 
to the German name in the eyes of Urn world. 

Of all the nationalities crowded together on the Band in a Boer- 
ridden anarchy the Germans alone have not had a single wOrd to say 
for civilisation and self-government. Their chief thoughts havebeea 
to share the plunder of Boer monopolies and to do all the harm they 
codld to the British people, whose legal rights they first violated by 
stealth and then openly challenged. We now know at least what is 
the real motive and object of the challenge. It has yet to be seen, 
perhaps, what proportion at the Germans at home will take up the 
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cause of their shady brethren in the Transvaal, and to what extent 
they are prepared to support it. A still more important point to dear 
op is wbat knowledge the (Jerman Government actually possessed of 
tiie proceedings of its subjects at Pretoria who started the flirtation 
with President Krtiger that had the Bmpetpr William's fcetogram for 
a dramatic dimax. How far the flirtation waa carried we have had 
independent evidence from Lisbon to the effect that at the first news 
of Jameson’s raid, if got sooner , application was made to the Portnguese 
Governments for permission to send German marines through its 
territory «» route to Johannesburg. 

Regardless of the innocent explanation that nothing was intended 
beyond the protection of the German consulate and German subjects, 
Portugal loyally refused the extraordinary request, and the Berlin 
press now naively affects to consider the incident dosed. Lord 
Salisbury is not likely to oonsider it so. On behalf of her Majesty, 
he is entitled to claim explanations of an act so unfriendly and dis¬ 
courteous, and one which mischance alone prevented from beooming an 
act of war. The request made to the Portuguese Government behind 
our books was in the highest degree irregular and insnlting. The 
circumstances which led up to it are as important for ns to ascertain 
as the origin of Jameson’s expedition. If there was plotting on the 
west side of the Transvaal, was everything fair and straight on the 
east side ? The two questions may affect*each other in some yet 
nnexpeeted way. Let ns not, however, prejudge the Emperor William 
as he loftily and summarily prejudged Jameson. The recent develop¬ 
ments of German diplomacy at Pretoria cannot be pronounced on off¬ 
hand. There has certainly been something strange and sinister about 
them which oannot be allowed to pass altogether unobserved. Events 
which seemed unimportant at the time may, in the light of later 
information, aoquire new significance. 

Libking back, it seems curious that a German warship should 
have been kept sweltering for months off the pestilential coast of 
Delagoa Bay. Germany had, eo far as is known, no particular 
question to settle with the Portuguese, and after the affair at 
Kionga Bay, eighteen months ago, the Portuguese were not likely to 
regard the See Adler as a very friendly visitor. They still have a 
sore recollection of the. high-handed attack made on their Kionga n 
Bay settlement a German fence professedly in pursuit of smugglers 
and slave dealers. The Portuguese Government protested vigorously, 
but at Berlin they were cynically requested to first prove their title. 
This may help to explain the cold reception given the other day at 
Lisbon to the Emperor'e*reqnest for facilities of trespass on British 
territory. Portugal is herself a recent sufferer from German methods 
of oolonial enterprise, and her friendly neutrality toward ns may be 
taken as perfectly sincere seeing rite has her reasons for it. 
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But the German marines had a sight of the Transvaal without 
asking leave of either of the disowned, suaerains. A large party of 
them visited Pretoria not many months ago, and were royally enter¬ 
tained as gneete of the Republic. By that time the entente eordialt 
seems toCave made oonajderable progress. A year ago it wa» so far 
advanced that President KrUger and his. son-in-law. Dr. Leyds, now 
in Berlin, attended a banquet given by the German Consul in honour 
of the Emperor's birthday (Janaary 1895). Hmhealth'was, of eenrse, 
drank, and, in reply, he made a very philo-flwnnan speech, which 
ought to have attracted more atttentum at the time than it did. 
Referring ba the recent difficulty about commandeering British snb- 
jeots, he said: “ I know I may count on the Germane in future, and 
I hope Transvaalers will do their best to strengthen and foster the 
friendship emitting between them.” That sentiment must have had a 
special meaning, well understood, perhaps, by the company; for at 
the close of his speech it was repeated, in still more significant 
terms: VIt is my wish,’* he said, “to continue those peaceful 
relation# and I wish also to give Germany all the support a little 
child can give to a grown up-man. The time is coming for our 
f-iendship to be more firmly established than ever'' 

Men like President Kruger do not speak that way out of mere 
compliment. There must have been something in the background-— 
a personal understanding with Germany, a hope held oat from Berlin 
of help in case of need, or it may be even a formal agreement as to 
certain eventualities which were already anticipated. It baa been 
alleged on credible authority that a secret treaty with Germany was 
entered into so long ago as 1885. The form is not important. The 
loyalty we have received from the German Government, in the Trans¬ 
vaal sufficiently condemns itself if we assume only the vaguest sort 
of engagement to have been entered into. Between Berlin and 
Pretoria secret relations seem to have existed for at least a yeS past 
which wmw not consistent on either side with hononrable respect for 
toe Convention of 1884. The document which the Germans were 
threatening the other day to tear up they may already have treated 
as torn up and done with. Who knows? There are more mysteries 
in the reoeut history of the Transvaal than the Jameson raid or toe 
Johannesburg revolt. The imperial telegram to Mr. Kruger may 
not have been so impulsive after all. The occasion for it may have 
been long fbmaeen and provided for in every detail, down to the 
landing, of the German marines and the formal repudiation, alt Pretoria 
of the 1884 Convention. 

Some strong bond of union had dragn toe two Governments 
together, sad it may not be far to seek. The Emperor and the 
Boer leader had a common Itte noire —Mr. Rhodes. His masterfhl 
ambition and his all-devouring energy alarmed both of them. The 
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rapidity with which he had overran and annexed Mashonaland to the 
British Empire indnced them to regard him as a South African 
Napoleon, who would be alwayithirstang for fresh conquests. They 

may have been formed to tokeMwhtage of every or»any eventuality. 

Though appearances are against Mr. Bbodes at the montet, there 
is not a shred of direct proof against him as yet. His emphatic denial: 
of complicity in the imd most he accepted sb at least primd facie prob¬ 
ability that he may bRble to clear himself. It is' greatly strengthened 
by the memorial of the Chartered Company to the British Govern^ 
ment praying for a thorough inquiry into the circumstances out of 
which theexpedition arose. Mr. Bhodes’ countrymen will enspend their 
judgment on him till they have heard his defence. They will have more 
patience than the Emperor b i ,»n u- i l K- .gw. who credited 

* him with criminal intentions long before there was any crime committed. 
Months ago they bad made up their minds for a collision with Mr. 
Bhodes and the Chartered Company. Mach more to his surprise, 
perhaps, than to theirs the collision came, and found them prepared 
for it at every point: the only people, indeed, who were not utterly 
unprepared for it. If there had been half as much foresight at 
Johannesburg as at Pretoria how different might have been the issue 1 

As between England and Germany, the raid was a purely domestic 
incident. It might have been made from one British colony into 
another. Our own Government had shown no indisposition or 
inability to deal with it. On the contrary, at the earliest moment it 
bad taken emphatic measures to prevent any violation of the domestic 
rights of the Boers. Mr. Chamberlain’s promptitude and good faith 
in that respect have been universally acknowledged, and even the 
German press could not withhold a grudging tribute to his statesman¬ 
like decision. After the catastrophe equal promptitnde and frankness 
were ^o«a in meeting the consequences of the disastrous error. 

But fast as these sorrowful events moved, they were too slow for 
the Boer-loving Kaiser. Hie too obviously prearranged coup could 
brock no delay. The moment be received the welcome news of 
Jameson’s defeat he hurried up from Potsdam to Berlin and sum¬ 
moned the Imperial Chancellor, the Foreign Secretary, the Chief of 
the Admiralty, and two Other heads of naval offices, to a conference. 
The telegram to President Kroger was then decided on and pro-; 
sumedly framed under the Emperor’s own eye, if not *Dy hie own 
hand. It went forth as an official act of the German Government, 
dene on the Emperor’s Initiative, and therefore in a special Sense his 
own policy. If it conlde have been charitably ascribed to hasty 
impulse, its painful efibet might in course of time have passed away. 
Bit the retrospect above given of the strange proceedings in Pretoria, 
wlioh had foreshadowed it, excludes that assumption. A, similar 
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retrospect of events at Berlin famishes farmer indications of pre- 
arrangement, Mr. Lippert end other privileged financiers of the 
Republic had kept the Colonisation Society, and through it* the 
Imperial Chancellor, well posted as to the progress of the Uitlandcr 
mevemeA- Sqgeral weeks before the crisis, President Kruger's son- 
in-law, Dr. Leyds, had arrived at Berlin, ostensibly for medical 
advioe about his eyes, but possibly also to be at hand idles seeded. 
He did not hold completely aloof from the Foiwn Office, nor wan he 
treated there as a casual visitor. A more die&eet and confidential . 
channel of communication with Pretoria could not have been desired 
in the critical days which so soon followed his arrival in Berlin, 

.At is new pretty certain that from an early stage of the Uitlander 
agitation, President Kroger had agents all over the frontier watching 
the movements of the Chartered forces. Jameson and his daredevil 
troopers had been poor conspirators, Wearing their hearts bn their * 
sleeves, and taking little trouble to disguise their opinions of the 
situation at Johannesburg, they never suspected that the Boms were 
at their elbow all the time. Oom Panl seemed to be boasting when, 
a few days before the raid, he said to an interviewer that he was only 
waiting for the tortoise to pnt his head out far enough in order to 
give it a sharp and decisive stroke; but that homely remark exactly 
described the tactics he had been pursuing. He sat at Pretoria 
watching Jameson’s preparations, and in his letters to Dr. Leyds they 
were not unlikely referred to now and then. This much is certain, 
that Jameson had no sooner entered the Transvaal than a telegram 
to Berlin announced the fact. Byjhe same route the first news of 
his defeat reached Europe. And while we who were chiefly oonoerned 
in the event waited anxiously for information, which did not come till 
days after, the Emperor iWilliam hastened to act on his early and 
special intelligence in the way now known to the world ! 

The intrigue between Berlin and Pretoria has revealed itself beyond 
* doubt. The principal parties tacitly acknowledge it. President 
KrUger has declared openly and publicly that he counted on Germany’s 
help, and he did not get it without asking for it. In doing so he 
committed a breach of the Convention of 1884 as direct, if not as 
violent, as that of the Chartered Company. Since Mr. Rhodes 
launched his ill-starred confederation programme, Oom Paul and he have 
been playing a desperate game of diamond-out-diamond, in which Mr. 
Rhodes has %eeu as completely worsted as his friend Jameson. The 
Sonth African Colossus may have been an overrated man—that is a 
question to be decided hereafter. But certainly his Boer .rival has 
been mnoh underrated. Oom Panl appearg to have outwitted all the 
Cape politicians, and up to a certain point the Colonial Office itself in 
his favourite game of lying low. While Mr. Rhodes was threatening 
him with confederation, he was digging a hole for Mr. Rhodes in quite 
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put of the world. He played Berlin off against Cape Tows, 
and he has scored for the time bung; hot by no means finally. 

We are far from having heard the last of it yet. Jameson may Imre 
dashed himself and his starving men in vain against Boer entrench¬ 
ments. Mr. Rhodes may have lost the imperial staim he pwyed for. 
His Chartered Company may have to relinquish its golden dreams, but 
Great Britain will still have something to say about the Transvaal, 
and will not lack competent men to say it for her. So far Mr. 
Chamberlain has been a worthy spokesman of his country, and he 
never spoke bettor than in his terse reply to the Emperor William’s 
telegram. On the day after its publication, he pointedly remarked 
to a deputation of South African merchants that “ her Majesty’s 
Government adhere to their obligations under the Convention of 
^ 1884, and they had upheld that Convention in all ita provisions. 
From this position nothing had occurred to induce them to recede.” 

Without the interference of the German Emperor we should have 
bad a most difficult, and possibly s dangerous, question to face in the 
Transvaal. There should be no further self-deception as to its 
gravity^ and no shrinking from its final consequences. Recent events 
have suddenly magnified it from a colonial to an imperial question. 
Our position, not in the Transvaal alone bat in South Africa is at 
stake. The Boers of the Orange Free State and the Afrikander 
Bond in Cape Colony are watching with not too friendly interest 
every step taken in the Transvaal. Let German intrigue get any 
further footing in the Transvaal, and its noxious influence will be 
quickly felt all the way to Cape Tbwn. With us, this is a question of the 
future destiny of a large and important section of the British Empire. 
With the Germans it iB only a question of poking their nose into 
other people’s business. When the mora# sense of mankind calmly 
appreciates the issue there can be little doubt what its judgment 
will be. ' . , 

W. R. Lawson. 






CARDINAL MANNING AND THE 
CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 


, i. 

M B. PURCELL’S *' Life of Cardinal Manning ” * is a book which 
awakens the most opposite feelings, and the most contradic¬ 
tory judgments. Its anthor has been a sort of inverted Balaam, 
called in to bless the Cardinal he has yet, in the view of his admirers 
and friends, cursed him altogether. Then, his literary offences are 
too many and too flagrant to allow the mere critic to speak well of 
his book. He is certainly no master in the craft of letters, style he 
knowB not; older, chronology, easy and correct teferenoe, continuity 
of narrative, conseoutiveness of thought, economy in the use of 
material, coherence and vividness of portraiture are things to which 
he has not attained. He is a laborious biographer, but an inaccurate 
writer, manifestly unacquainted with the religions history of our 
times, unable on this account to interpret many of his own documents 
or deal intelligently with the characters, careers, and opinions of many 
of the persons who crowd his pages. The book is thus difficult to 
read, a sore tax on one's patience, a continual trial to one’s temper, 
mocking during perusal all attempts at a fair and balanced judgment. 
But whoa one has finished the book, and retreated from it far enough 
to see it in perspective, and as a whole, some very remarkable 
qualities be^tn to show themselves. It is, perhaps, rather a frank 
than an honest book, written by a man whose lack of insight is 
redeemed by a sort of blunt courage, guided by a rather rohnst oommon- 
sense. He is anxious to be just, yet does net quite foresee the effects 
of his justice. His judgments are at once candid and naive, the 
judgments of a man who has lived in a very narrow circle, has mis- 

* “ Lite of Cardinal Hanning, Archbishop 'of Weetmirarter.” By Bdmund Sheridan 
Purcell, Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. London : Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

vol. Max, • x 
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taken its whispers for the murnfur of the world, and has published, 
to the dismay of mtdtitndes, the gossip it likes to talk bat does not 
lore to print. In itB light, he has studied his documents, and 
‘ inquired at his living sources, and then he has laboriously poured dht 
the results in this bodk, which, though a marvel of eumaWtive and 
skilled awkwardnesses,, yet leaves us with a distinct and breathing 
image of its hero, who is certainly so pallid shadow, but an actual 
perron, all too concrete and articulate, pda is no email merit, and 
rare enough in modem biography to deserve cordial praise. 

But the value of the book does not lie in the text of its author, 
but in the original documents it contains. The question as to the 
right or wrong of their publication is not one for me to discusB; 
what is obvious is that access to first-hand authorities is always a 
gain to historical knowledge. Cardinal Manning was neither a 
recluse nor a private citizen, but a man who lived for more than half 
a century in the full blase of the public eye. From the first he was 
a conspicuous figure, the leader of an army; a man of strong loves 
and intense hates, who handled too many men, fought too many battles 
both in the dark and in the day ; in a word, was too mUch a force 
working for change and conflict to be commemorated in a biography 
which should be at once innocuous and veracious If his life had 
caused no alarm or given no offence, it might have been edifying, 
but would not have been informing, for it would have told us nothing 
of the secrets of his character, or the Springs of his conduct, or the 
reasons of his policy. But he was too much the sum of certain great 
moments and events to be dealt with as a delicate plant, or hidden 
within the muddy atmosphere of circumspect commonplace. More 
harm is done by the diplomatic suppression of the truth than by its 
frank publication; the one is the way of wisdom, the other of discre¬ 
tion ; and the promise is that wisdom, not discretion, shall be justified 
of her children. 

Of course, I feel that the character of a lost leader is not a thing 
to be lightly dealt with. 'While he lives his reputation is his own, 
but after his death it becomes man’s, every blot upon it being a stain, 
as it were, upon our common good. It can never be to the advantage 
of religion that any religious man should be dispraised. The heroes 
of Protestantism are no reproach to Catholicism; the saints the 
Catholic Church reveres, the Protestant Church grows better by 
admiring. There is nothing that so proves poverty cfc soul as the 
tendency, so common in ecclesiastical controversy, to make our own 
plain features lode comely by darkening the fairer features of another 
face. Mr. Gladstone, addressing Manning in his Anglican days, 
sajs: “ Your character is a part of the property of the Church 
and of the truth in the Church, and must be husbanded for the 
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sake of the associationwith that troth.” * This is even more true 
to-day than it was then, and in a larger sense than was at first 
intended. In his good name all Ohnrchea share, and any shadow of 
reproach that falls on him will send a chill through the heart of all 
«nr good* Bat, then, to attempt an analysis of his character in rela¬ 
tion to his Work is to do him no dishonour; what tbe man did 
depended upon what he waa, and so we study him only that we may 
the better watch the evolution of a movement in which he was a 
potent factor. 

What is here termed the Catholic Revival began with three men, 
whose spirit it may be said to have incarnated:—Hurrell Fronde, who 
was'' its impulsive force j John Henry Newman, who embodied its 
intellectual and ethical energy; and John Keble, who created the 
atmosphere of emotion or sentiment within which it lived, and by 
which it was nourished. Bat while these men presided over its birth, 
its later fortunes were shaped within the Anglican Church mainly by 
Dr. Pusey, and within the Homan Church mainly by Cardinal Manning. 
The significance of the personal factor has been recognised by' every 
serious student Of the movement, and most of all by its leaders them¬ 
selves. The earliest expression of this feeling is Hnrrell Fronde’s' 
“ Remains,” the mart classical is Newman’s “ Apologia,” the largest 
is the Btill unfinished “Life of Pusey,” and the latest, this “ Life of 
Cardinal Manning,” which is, in its original documents, bo largely the 
work of hiB own hands. Of these, the “ Apologia ” has the greatest 
personal value, but the least historical worth. It is neither a biography 
nor an autobiography, but simply what it professes to be, a dialectical 
apology for a life by the man who had lived it. The real history is not 
there, bat only a history idealised, all the more completely that the 
ideal represents a reality seen in retrospect, and under the transfiguring 
light of a superlative ratiocinative genius, whose imagination made his 
successive experiences like steps in the logical process which led him 
from a dubious to an assured and infallible faith. Bat a man’s history 
is too complex a thing to be done into any dialectic, even though it be 
the supreme feat of the most dexterous dialectician of his age. The 
mistakes, tbe falteringa, the lapses, the blind gropings, the ignorances, 
the confusions, the unreasoning likes and dislikes which marked the 
actual way of the man are lost sight of, forgotten, or softened out of 
all significance, the end being made to illuminate the beginning rather 
than the beg&ming to explain the end. Fronde’s “ Remains,” on the 
other hand, have even more historical than personal worth. Here 
we see the man as he actually lived, the circle he lived in, how they 
thought and spoke, believed and acted, *The men *re intensely 
siooere, but curiously superficial; where most thoroughly in earnest, 

• VoL i. 269. 
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there most audaciously ignorant, full of the inconsiderate speech 
which «n» of hatreds they were too impatient to justify and too 
prejudiced to be ashamed of. In the “ Remains,'’ to the Tracts, and 
to toe private correspondence, when we can get it imennirgated, 
the real men live ; sod history most know the real man beftfre it osa 
construe the man idealised. Now this life of Manning is full of the 
same sort of documents as Fronde’s “ Remains,” We hare not all 
we could wish, ho* w* have enough to be grateful for. We have the 
man to hia every-day habit, to the flesh and blood reality of his 
ecclesiastical being; and we can interpret him to terms we owe alto* 
gather to himself, or to the men he worked with, and for, andthrougb. 
We are admitted into hia secret sonl, we hear hia solemn confessions 
or astute suggestions to the men he trusted, and toon we have the 
records of the public policy which now oontradicted and now carried 
out his inner mind. What this biography does, no other and later 
biography can ever undo; for what gives it character is not what the 
author writes, bat what he publishes. The picture is not, indeed, 
quite complete ; some of Manning’s most characteristic letters, written 
„at the crisis of his career, perished under his own hand. By the Bame 
hand certain of his diaries and memoranda have, as a rule, at the 
most critical places or to connection with the most decisive events, 
been expurgated, amended, adjusted to reminiscence, adapted to 
history; but, happily, the untouched originals reflect the living man. 
And it is the man as he lived, and not the man apologetically idealised, 
which explains the history he contributed to make. 

II. 

In attempting an estimate and analysis of Manning’s character in 
relation to his work we shall, as far as possible, confine ourselves to 
the documents our author has published. We cannot, indeed, entirely 
dismiss himself from our minds, nor wonld it be jnst to do so. His 
very attitude is significant, and has been assumed, not according to 
his original Mas, bnt against it. It is apparent that he began as an 
admirer, that he did not mean to be unfriendly, and that he believes, 
to the heart of him, that his hero could stand being painted as be 
really was, warts and all If he is to be held responsible for the nse 
of the materials entrusted to him, we ought also to remember that the 
responsibility for much to his tone of mind and for many'of his judg¬ 
ments, lies with the materials themselves. 

1. Well, then, looked at to the light of the documents here pub¬ 
lished and the inner History they unfold, we may say Manning’s 
character seems, though strong, neither subtle nor complex. 
Subtlety was too little the note of his mind to ‘be the distinction 
of bis conduct. His ends were clearly and easily conceived, and his 
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riieans, though often underhand, were,as a rule, obvionB end simple, 
their efficiency lying in the strength of his will rather than in their 
delicate fitness. WhitSfond of intrigue, he wastoo self-conscious to 
hide his^esigns from the observant His characteristic qualities 
appear very early in his. career. As a hoy he was averse to real and 
serious study,* and happily without the curse of preoosity; but he 
had ambition, olaiming as his motto "Ant Caesar ant nullua/’t 
only Ms ambitions were as yet neither intellectual nor aoadecnic. 
He found fame At Oxford in the Union, and once he became famous, 
men said, “ Manning is self-conscious even in his nightcap.” f He 
" drew into his orbit a certain number of satellites,” assumed. 
“ omniscience,” and “ spoke as one having authority,” now and then, 
to the disaster of his daima.§ His reminiscences seem to show that, 
even in later lift, he had more interest in himself than in any of his 
schoolfellows. || These were, in a boy, natural traits ; they indicate 
a nature which by attempting to oonceal only the more revealed 
itself; but the traits natural in a boy may grow into much less 
innocuous qualities in a man. Possibly Manning suffered through 
his whole career from the want of an early period of storm and stress, 
especially those higher and more tragic religious experiences which 
do so much to purify the character. Accident, rather than necessiiy, 
drove him into the Church; compulsion of circumstances more than 
the vocation which will not hear a “Nay.” If He knew nothing of 
the fierce intellectual oonflicts which vexed the reason of Newman, 
and made his sermonB, lectures, and tracts like the cries of a soul in 
travail. He did not enter the ministry by the way of sorrow, and so 
was not redeemed and made fit for it by suffering. Comfort sur¬ 
rounded him from the first; he glided easily into high position; even 
death was kindly, and removed obstacles from bis path; but, while 
his tact is excellent, his intellect remains nnawakened. He was a 
churchman whose conduct was guided by policy rather than a thinker 
mastered by convictions. His biographer notes with satisfaction that 
he served under four bishops, and, while he agreed with none, he 
made himself agreeable to all, and as nearly as possible indispensable. 
He behaved as one who sympathised with the Tractariaus, not as one 
who believed with them ; bnt in the day of trial it is the man who 
believes, not the man who sympathises, who endures. Hence came 
those early relations to Newman which left no memories Newman eared 
to record. Hence came those extraordinary vacillations of policy, 
resented by many as duplicities of conduct, represented by his High 
Church professions and Strongly Protestant charges; his fifth of 
November sermon, and private, though rejtcted, visit to Newman at 

*1.27. ft 28,48. ' }t». 

< The worda of Sir Francis Doyle, i. 46-7. |j L 18. 

a On this point there was a good deal of romancing later, but the contemporary 
evidence jaetiflea the atatement in the text. See i. 80-97. 
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Littiemorej hisstudied neutrality as to the professorship of poetry, 
and hie uneasy and, for awhile, anxiously unoeftain action on Ward’# 
degradation. To the same cease may be traced a senes of lnddepta 
less easily explained or defended. There is bis concern ^bout the 
trivial personal matters of the snb-almonership and the preaeherahfp 
at Lincoln’s Inn, in contrast with his unconcern about the Does of 
Newman, and the grave disasters it threatened to the English 
Church.* But his judgment as to the character and motives of 
the eeoeders was more extraordinary than even his unconcern. Mr. 
Gladstone asked Manning, amid the consternation caused by the 
many conversions to Catholicism, what he considered “ the common 
bcrnd of union, the common principle, which led men of intellect so 
different, of such opposite characters, acting Under circumstances so 
various, to come to one and the same conclusion.” t Manning's 
answer, which “BOTprised beyond measure and startled” his inter- 
locntor, was this: “ Tbeir common bond istheir want of truth.” The 
one common characteristic of the men was surely their passional e- 
sincerity, witnessed by the sacrifices they made to conviction and 
conscience; but Manning’s answer shows not so much a want of 
honesty or charity as of insight and intelligence—his complete puzzle¬ 
ment of mind as he faoed conduct which nothing in his own experience 
could as yet interpret. And the same bewildered and ineffective 
mind is reflected in all the correspondence of this period. Nor, as 
we shall yet Bee, did he ever escape from this inability. The timidity 
which is the mark of certain intellectual limitations governed even his 
most audacious policies. He was a political craftsman in the arena 
of faith and reason, and his trust in machinery was as great as his 
distrust of mind. This was the root of his lifelong antagonism not 
only to Newman, hut to all Newman’s name stood for. Catholicism 
neves' meant to the two men the same thing; they never were 
Catholics in the same sense; their relations were not simply those 
of contraries, bnt of antipathies based on intellectual differences. 
Their fend was not a thing of policy, or even of principle, but of 
nature and character. 

2. These mental and ethical qualities are well illustrated in what 
we may term the diplomacy of his conversion— i.t., the policy which 
made his outer history in the years which preceded it so strange a 
contrast to hia inner or spiritual history. It is, on any construction 
we may please to pnt upon it, melancholy as well as “ startling ” to 
find Manning, as his biographer says, “ speaking concurrently for 
yean with a double voice ”j f but it was by no means out of keep¬ 
ing With bis character, as some of those who had good occasion to 
know him understood it. The facts stand out in the dear language 
of his own diaries and letters, and in those of his correspondents. In 
• t ste-ia, f l sis. 
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August 1846 he wrote to Mr. Gladstone: “ I here a fear, amounting 
to a belief, that the Church of England, mnet split asunder,” * 
Entries in his diary of the same date show what he menu: the 
Cnnioh a£ England is organically diseased, because separated from the 
Ghnrch Universal and from the chair of Peter, and is, for certain 
specified reasons, fanctionally diseased as well.t In an earlier 
mouth—May—he had confessed to himself “ an extensively changed 
feeling towards the Ohnreh of Borne, and most serious doubts as 
to the Church of England.? In 1847 . his doubts became more 
positive, and so do the beliefs which look to Borne ; two things 
which it alone can satisfy seem to him necessary to the Church— 
infallibility and the unity of the episcopate^ In the pathetic 
letters, under the seal, from this time onward to his conversion in 
1851, confession of his inward mind is made to Laprimandaye and 
Robert Wilberforce. Now, no man can handle these letters otherwise 
than tenderly; to the man who has known a great intellectual and 
spiritual crisis they will be sacred epistles, the record of a soul’s 
tragedy, still agitated with sorrow and damp with the sweat as of 
blood. But, unhappily, they are profaned and shamed by the posi¬ 
tion in which they are made to stand; yet they must stand there if 
history is to speak the truth. It was no reproach to Manning that 
he should hesitate; it would have been a real reproach had he been 
precipitate. The issues were too grave, the possibilities of mistake too 
many and serious, the feelings, the hopes, the fears involved too high 
and solemn to allow a sensitive and honourable man to be other than 
painfully and laboriously deliberate. But this on one condition : that 
he be Bilent and use no pnblio speech that contradicted his private 
thoughts or mocked his own personal experiences. And this condi¬ 
tion Manning did not observe, nay, he flagrantly violated. While 
confessing under the seal of secrecy his utter disbeliefs, he yet in his 
charges and sermons, in his letters to penitents and friendB, spoke or 
wrote like a man who never knew a doubt. "While he openly, as it 
were in the ecclesiastical forum, argued in July 1848, as to Hampden, 
that “no man is a heretic to us who is not a heretic to the Church,” 
that to the Church Hampden was no heretic, for it had not tried and 
judged him, and that his “ public subscription of the Catholic creeds,” 
as a bishop, had purged him from the charge of heresy,| he had 
yet, in the March of the 1 same year, privately written to Bobert 
Wilberforce: “ I do believe Hampden to be heretical in tfibstanee 
and in principle. It makes it worse to me to find that fact palliated 
or doubted.” !T His public attitude was well r ep r e se n ted by an 

answer hegave earlier to Mrs. Lockhart ; “ But, Mj\ Archdeacon, 
are you quite sure of the validity of Anglican ordere?” “ Am I sure 
of the existence of Hod?’’ he replied.** Even more significant 
• t #17. ft 48*. t 1. 488. St 467-478. | i. 478-8. f t 5X4, »L 448. 
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waa Ms conduct to Mr. Gladstone. The two had been intimate, even 
confidential friends; he had, in the phrase quoted above, hinted his 
doubts, but hod found no sympathetic response, hod received instead an 
emphatic contradiction, and was thereafter, throughout what seemdfl 
the frankest correspondence and intercourse, silent as to Ms secret 
mind till the Gorham Judgment made a convenient season for speech, 
These letters of his were returned to him, and “had, so far es could 
be ascertained, been destroy8d by the Cardinal not long before Ms 
death.” Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said, when he heard of 
the correspondence, so unlike that with himself) with Bobert Wilber- 
foroe, and the destruction of his own: “1 won't say Manning was 
insincere, God forbid ! But he was not Btmple and straightforward,” * 
a judgment which cannot be called in any sense uncharitable. 

3. It would be a radical misapprehension to regard this diplomacy aa 
an accident, an exception to his normal character, due simply to the 
bewilderment of a perturbed and distracted mind. The conduct 
represented a real and permanent quality, aa it were a grain or bent 
of nature which came out on critical occasions, and make intimacy 
with him to many difficult, to some impossible. Thus Canon Oakeley, 
who knew him both as Anglican and ae Catholic, wrote of Mm 
when appointed Archbishop of Westminster: "I wish I could 
confide in him as much as I like Mm.” f So, too, Newman writes to 
Oakeley : “ The only serious cause of any distance wMcb may exist 
between the Archbishop and myself is the difficulty I have in implicitly 
confiding in Mm.” J And this feeling receives new meaning in the 
characteristic colour and phrasing of Newman’s answer, declining 
M a nnin g's request for on interview in order to mutual explanations 
and, if possible, reconciliation : 

“ I say frankly, then, and as a duty of friendship, that it [i.e., my feeling 
to you] is a distressing mistrust, which now for four years past I have been 
unable in prudence to dismiss from my mind, and which is but my own share 
of a general feeling {though men are slow to express it, especially to your 
immediate friends) that you are difficult to understand. I wish I could get 
myself to believe that the fault was my own, and that your words, your 
bearing, and your implications ought {to have), though they have not, served 
to prepare me for your acts. 

“ No explanations offered by you at present in such a meeting could go 
to the root of the difficulty, as I have suggested it. .... It is only as 
time goes on that new deeds can reverse the old. There is no short cut to a 
restoration of confidence when confidence has been seriously damaged.” $ 

No one will say that these ore lightly used or malicious 4brds • they 
evidently express a judgment at once well weighed and reluctant. 
And it was a judgment in Which many shared. Soon after his oon- 
version, in the year 1853 op, 1864, while he was studying theology in 
Borne, the very man who later became bis serviceable friend at the 

•too*. f il. 256. til, 827. 
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Vatican, inquired, with evident reference to him, “ half in jest, half in 
earnest,” “ whether a man who Was already manoeuvring for a mitre 
would make any the worse a bishop for that?”* After he had 
returned to England and begun work as a Catholic priest, the then 
President of Uehaw hi reported as saying of him: “ I hate that 
man, he is each a forward piece,” t meaning that he was already 
seeking to thrust himeelf through and past his brother pawns to an 
4 important and commanding place on the ecclesiastical chessboard. 
Daring the Vatican Council it was said of him: “ There is no bettor 
hand than Manning’s at drawing the long bow.” J It was charac¬ 
teristic of him, too, to seek relief at the hands of the Pope from 
tile oath of secrecy, that he might coach Mr. Odo Bussell in the 
version of the Council’s affairs which he wished to reach the English 
Government and public. § The man is the same man under all 
these oonditions, whether it be in ecclesiastical or personal matters— 
the management of Wiseman, the policy of the Holy See, the 
displacement of Errington, the control of the Chapter, or the 
deliberations of the bishops—the way of Providence is made smoother 
and more sure by the help of a little human diplomacy. Diplomacy 
is always donble-vaiced, and the ear addressed has to learn how to 
discern by accent which voice speaks the more truly, or rather the 
lens falsely. And there are regions and affairs where it is in place, and 
there are others where it is not; and one would think that the least 
suitable of all regions was the Church, and the least appropriate of all 
affairs the decrees and policies of the infallible Chair; yet here we are 
made to see it prevail, with all its hateful accessories of intrigue and 
cajolery, flattery of hopes and play npon fears. And the curious 
thing is, that while the diplomacy and the agent were known, the 
result was accepted with a public silence and submission which speaks 
of the most wonderful discipline in the world. 

iu. 

1. But, of coarse, this analysis of Manning's methods or executive 
policies does not carry us very far; the man had deeper and better 
things in him than can be time reached and revealed. We must, if 
possible, get down to his ultimate convictions or fundamental beliefs, 
and discover both the attitude of his mind to them and the conditions 
of their validity to Ms mind. It is only in this region that we can 
find the motives that governed him, and the forms under which duty 
appeared to his conscience. That duty did appear to him in a most 
imperious form is a punt too obvious to need to be sggaad. Only 
beliefs and motives of irresistible potency oonld have forced him out of 
the Church of England. Every inferior motive, Ml that could be 
efi.tr tut*. tar?. t astii tasss. 
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comprehended tinder the world and the flesh, was on the ride of his 
staying. By going he had almost everything to lose, and there was 
no certain promise of any compensating gain. It canid not he said 
that he was attracted to Beane fay friendships; for the wn who Sad 
gone before him he had no peculiar affection, with them no had no 
special affinity, and their conversion had not been a very manifest 
encoesa. We most believe, therefore, that he ohanged under intel- 
lactnal and moral: compulsion; like Luther, he oonld do no other.' 
Bat this only the more emphasises the problem: What, then, were his 
reasons, his motives ? We have no came to donbttbe truth of his own 
statement~it was the ideas of the unity and the infallibility of the 
Church, and the conviction that these oonld be found in the Bom an, 
hot not in the Anglican communion. Bat we have, fas consequence, 
a twofold problem:—How did he come by these ideas? And what 
did they mean to him ? 

He said that the idea of unity began to take possession of him 
about 1835; infallibility about 1837-8,* but, at first, be conceived 
both under forms which upheld against Borne. The idea of unity 
seemed to fallow from the Apostolio Ministry, and its necessity to 
the Church ; where toe one was the other could not but be. And 
because the Anglican Ministry was apostolio the Church was toe 
same, and so its unity was assured. The idea of infallibility followed 
from the perpetual presence and office of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church ; where He abode in the plenitude of His illuminative power 
error could not be, the truth must be absolute. These two ideas 
seemed, then, to him ultimate, but they involved as their necessary 
consequence the independence and autonomy of toe Church. If its 
unity lived in an apostolical episcopate, and was realised through it, 
then the episcopate must be a self-perpetuating body, deriving its 
being from its Apostolic Source, and bolding its authority directly 
under its Spiritual Head. If the infallibility was real, then the 
Church must be free; for if it could not use its own voice, belt must 
either be silent at the bidding of the State, or speak in terms the 
State prescribed, it would bave but a dumb infallibility, which were 
of all things toe moot fatuous and impotent. But a series of inci- 
dents forced upon Manning toe unwelcome conclusion that there was 
within the Engli s h Church no room for the realisation or exercise of 
his two fundamental ideas. If there was any man both the High and 
the Low Church regarded as heretical, it was Hampdfen, but while 
both had toe most ample will to convict him of heresy both were 
powerless to do it, the strong hand of the State shut their months, 
and placed him where it trilled. If there was anything more capable 
than another of disproving sit one and the same time the apoetolicity 
of the ministry, which was the condition of unity, end the infallibility 

* 1.470 
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of the Church as the home of the Holy Ghost, it was the act of the 
State in potting a man so unanimously adjudged heretical into the 
episcopate. The confusion and controversies of the time did not 
allow Mining for a moment to feel free fete this ubiquitous 
and inexorable civil power, whose violent hands reached every¬ 
where, and touched at every point his most sacred convictions. If 
he thought of the episcopate as the sine gud non of unity, the State 
mocked his faith by co-operating with a schismatics! body in found¬ 
ing a Jerusalem bishopric, and frocking its new bishop. If he signed 
that the Chateh had the power to interpret its own creed and enforce 
ita -own discipline, the State was at hand with the Gorham Judgment 
to prove his whole elaborate argument a series of logical illusions. 
By slow degrees he found himself deprived of every alternative, and 
reluctantly forced to the conclusion that if these two ideas, as he had 
conceived and defined them, were notes of the trne Church, he most 
seek it elsewhere than in the Chnrch of England. 

2. Such seems to have been the process, stated in its most naked 
and simple form, by which Manning's conversion was effected; but of 
coarse it was a much more complex process than this. It did not 
move in a straight line, but was zigzag and circnitona, deflected by 
fresh currents of thought and emotion, by new viewB of policy, and by 
the changes incident to an agitated and distressful day. Vacillations 
are not duplicities, variations of mood are not changes of part. 
There is, in the English mind, no deeper, or more common and 
characteristic conviction than the belief in the sanity of the State; 
the belief in the sanctity of the Chnrch is not so distinctive and 
inveterate. The Churchman acquires the one, but the Englishman 
is bom with the other. It is the instinctive basis of bis jealous 
guardianship of the supremacy of the Crown which, in its essential 
idea, represents the place and function of the laity in the Church, 
it means that, in the view sf the English people, it is they, and 
neither the priesthood nor the episcopate, singly or combined, who 
constitute the English Chnrch, and are the guarantees of both its unity 
and continuity. And we can well believe that this idea, though in 
a blind way, now and then seized Manning, and explains some of bis 
most strenuous Protestant utterances, which were visions of a larger 
and more historical Church than the ecclesiastical mind of bis day 
had conoehjjpd. But these were contradicted by experiences of 
another order. Civil action in the religions sphere seems, bo the 
ecclesiastical mind, harsh and insolent; and, in tronbkmstiines, sen¬ 
sitive aw imperious consciences. And Manning's oonaolenoe was here 
sensitive, for his deepest convictions were otfthe rideof freedom for the 
Churob, and they were quickened in suffering. Then, again, his Con¬ 
tinental wanderings, and long residence at Borne, counted for much ; 
he was, when in a most susceptible mood, isolated from England with 
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all the coercive force of its traditions, social costoma, and ambition?, 
ail set in the very heart of new and potent influences, which made 
In bdl tAilib wBB to lire and worship in a Chuwh State as $s- 
txngmshed from a State Church. The end of it alQ^wse that 
change became inevitable j he waited bot a fit occasion, as! this die 
Gorham Judgment supplied; under the shadow it so conveniently 
cast, he passed from die Anglican to the Roman Church, 

If this analysis of the logical proeees of his conversion he even 
approximately correct, it pieces us in a position to appraise its 
significance. Within its limits the process was one of marked logical 
cogency - bat the limits were marvellously narrow. The thing it most 
nearly resembles is a procession of the blind between two blank walls. 
The roan argned bis'way to his conclusion with the very slenderest 
intellectual outfit, if, indeed, considering the problems at issue, be 
could be eaid to have bad any such outfit at all. There was a wealth 
of reasoning, but a pancity of reasons; and it is reasons that justify 
and make a great thing mean or a mesa thing great There is no 
evidence that he had even conceived what infallibility meant, how 
it had ever come to be the attribute of one Church, what the claim to 
it involved, or how the claim harmonised with its history. In his 
obargea and sermons, mid in the letters and memoranda here pub¬ 
lished, there are the usual current commonplaces now of the Pro¬ 
testant, now of the Anglican and now of the Roman order; bat there 
are no signs of an awakened intelligence, of a man thinking in grim 
earnest, challenging commonplaces, getting behind them, resolving 
them into their component parts, compelling them to give up the 
reason of their existence, to tell why they claim to be believed. For 
this man scholars have lived and inquired in vain, for him problems 
which touch the very heart of the formula; he plays with, have no 
being. He does not know of their existence, he cannot understand 
the men who do know that they ar» and what they mean. As a 
oonsequence, his whole conception of religion is formal, emptiness and 
shallowness mark it from first to last. There never was a biography 
of a great Father of the Church—so full at letters written in supreme 
cnees of his own and hie Church's history—that is yet so void of 
mystery, so vacant of awe, eo without the traces of struggle after the 
everlasting rook on which truth stands, so without the infinite yearn¬ 
ing towards the light, which is as the face of God. And this is due 
to no defect in the biographer, but to tbe character of' the original 
documents he publishes. These things are not written in the mere 
love of being severe, bnt in wonder and regret, and Out of deep oon- 
vietdon. The logic of Manning’s conversion was the logic of an 
unawakened intellect, and as it was, so also was his policy as a Father 
and Prince of the Church. 
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1. Bat now we most prooeed to on even more delicate and difficult 
question -his policy and career within the Berman Church. And here 
we may » allowed to remark that in thoie days a conversion was a v 
critical event both for theoonvert and the aooiety he entered; and the 
more eminent the convert the more critical the event, for it was the fuller 

of dangerous pomibiUties. The Anglicans who reasoned themselves 
into Catholicism knew nothing of it as an actnal and operative Bystem. 

It was to ngray, in a sense, a mere algebraic symbol ; they had 
assigned to it a definite value, and reasoned convincingly from it as a 
fixed quantity or stable standard. And the danger was that the 
convert might find the actnal Catholicism a contradiction of his ideal, 
and, in the. despair of diaiilnsionment, take some rash and irreparable 
step. It is a matter of history that some entered only to return; 
it is an open^secret that many remained, among whom we may 
number the greatest convert of all, in disoomfort, disappointment, and 
despondency, even while cherishing the faith they had embraced. 
But the dangera to Catholicism were as real ae those to the converts. 
They were, as a whole, personalities of no ordinary kind, man to be 
reckoned- with. They were all men who had lived in controversy, 
and been convinced by it. Some were men of strong characters; a 
few were men of’ fine intellects and ripe scholarship; one was a man 
of real talent, of strong will, and exceptional angularity; another 
was a man of rare genius. They had been nursed in a proud and 
aristocratic Church, had been trained in an exclusive end conservative 
University, they were accustomed to a society which did homage to 
their culture, and they bore themselves as men who took life seriously 
and knew that they were seriously taken. And it was by no means 
certain that the men who had defied the authorities of their Mother 
Church would Bubmit to those of their adopted communion. For 
within it there was much to offend and even shock. The culture was 
not so fine, the tone was the tone of a sect, with the feeling at its 
heart that in the eye of English law it was mere Dissent, and that it 
had lived ita life apart, separated by the penal legislation of centuries 
from the main stream of the nation. To find themselves within a 
society of this kind was no small trial to the Oxford Tractarians; to 
find it a society as much divided by jealousies and feuds as the one 
they had leftVae a sorer trial still. It was a question Whether the 
new men would transform the old society, or the society subdue the 
men. What is certain to-day is that the possibilities of good which 
entered with the men were, if at all, in*tv. very doubtful degree 
realised, while the possibilities of evil, thanks to the meo mainly con¬ 
cerned, were in no small degree averted. 

2. If now we continue from this point our Btndy of Manning, we 
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ttte two Ifcfog*—the mind ba faroagbt into OathoHdam m g the 
mind ho found them Hi* mind we have Men in part: itwa* formal 
«*&«*' than creative, men rhefeseM than speculative, nun pni:*^ ,] 
than philosophical, convinced that the oardinal nrtea ao^ecessities 
of the Church wen a political unity and an official infallioutty. Be 
waa, indeed, one of the least intellectual of men, and so hit rational 
interests warn always subordinate to his aocialor politick, ruing these 
terras in their proper rather than their conventional sense. He could 
understand enthusiasm for institutions, hat not for ideas. He could 
nCver have written ‘‘ The Idea of a University,” or '$The Present, 
Position of Catholics in England,” or “ The Apologia pro ViU Sua,” 
or "The Grammar of Assent." He coold not understand the man 
who wrote these books, or why they should have such an extraordi¬ 
nary influence, or why multitudes of mea who had no, belief in 
Catholicism should so admire their authori It all seemed to him 
evidence of an "anti-Roman” spirit in Newman,* of a proud 
intellect, unfaithful to the Holy See, exercising itself in dialectical 
gymnastics to the delectation of English Rationalism! His eyes 
looked for help in an entirely opposite quarter. The Church he had 
entered was the Roman, and Rome meant the Pope, and his supre¬ 
macy was the infallibility which he was in search of, and without 
which he conceived the Church could not be. In practical working 
a complaisant Pope was to prove a very convenient tool, and the 
actual infallibility a very different thing from the ideal. 

The mind within English Catholicism was very unlike what he had 
anticipated. It was by no means a united or harmonious mind, or 
distinguished by anything really catholic or large. He fonnd a laity 
“ without catholic instincts,” worldly, selfish, and self-indulgent, all 
they eared about being " the key to Grosvenor Square ”; yet this is 
not surprising, considering Monsignor Talbot’s definition of their 
proper function. “ What is the province of the laity ? To hunt, to 
shoot, to entertain ? These matters they understand, but to meddle 
with ecclesiastical matters they have no right at all.”t And the clergy 
were even as the laity ; “ malcontent bishops, insubordinate chapters,” 
everywhere “ disloyalty to the Holy See,” and “ the taint of Galliean- 
iem/’ The “Old Catholics * were not inspired by “ seal for religion, 
for the greater glory of God, and the salvation of souls,” bat by 
“ jealousy and prejudice against the converts.” The candidates for 
Holy Orders were “ a shifting and discordant body, living under no 
rule." He and hia principal Roman correspondent agree in the 
belief that “ until the old generation of bishops and priests is removed 
no great progress of religion can be expected in England.” It was 
no wonder that, aa his biographer says, “ Manning took a pessimist 
view of the state of Catholicism in England,” and " was at that 
• iLin. + H. sis. 
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time » pessimist of the deepest dye.” * It tronld have been 
almost a miracle if he had been anything else; bat nmoh of his 
discontent was no dosbt disillusionment. He may have expected to 
find a Catholicism which corresponded to his ideal of an infallible 
Ghurcb, and he had found instead one which corresponded to the 
ideas of aprovincial sect, which had suffered much from penal laws, 
bat mem from the narrow and.'insulated life it had been compelled to 
live. It was now that Manning’s character showed itself as it had 
never shown itself before, ft was not in him to submit and obey as 
Newman had done, to go where he was sent, lecture where he was 
tol<L- teach or preach under humble or under public conditions as he 
was required, and redeem himself from the neglect of the community 
he had sacrificed so ranch to enter by commanding the respect of 
those that were without. Manning, on the contrary, knew hia strength, 
and resolved to rale, that he might reorganise what he called the 
Church in England. Catholicism was not to him, as to Nesrman, an 
ideal system, fall of mystic meanings, to be loved for the troth’s Sake, 
to be accepted as it was for the peace it gave to the intellect, and as 
God’s own contrivance tor keeping His troth alive in the world. It 
was to him, rather, a practical system, a machine to be worked, an 
agency to be made efficient and effective, an army to be ordered and 
officered, drilled and disciplined, for the conqnest of England. With 
splendid courage, he turned himself to this work; and with no less 
splendid andacity and the political skill which reatdte from, a fine 
blending of direct strength and adroit diplomacy, he proceeded to do 
it. And, great as his sneoess undoubtedly was, it would have been 
infinitely greater if Catholicism and if Christianity had not both been 
more and different from what he conceived them to be. 


v. 

Manning's Catholic career may be said to fall into two periods, 
marked by two distinct tendencies, if not governed by two very 
different ideals: the period under the pontificate of Pius IX., from 
1851 to 1878, and the period under the pontificate of Leo XIL, from 
1878 to 1892i All that our apace permits is to indicate the respects 
in wfaioh these tendencies differed and their significance. 

1.. Manning’s policy, or method of dealing with the emergency which 
we have just described, admirably expressed his mind and wasadapted 
to the situation as he saw it. In English Catholicism and the minds 
that ruled it he had no faith. He said its spirit is “ anti-Roman and 
anti-Papal,” and so divided that “ our wori* is hindsrad.by domestic 
strife." t His cure was to increase the authority of tike Holy See, to 
deepen the respect for it, to make the Pope, not in name only, but 
*.«.**» , t n.«t 
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indeed and in truth sovereign in English Catholicism. What this meant) 
he well knew ; it meant the success of the man who could beat please 
the Vatican! or who had most influence with the men who shaped jits 
policy. I do not say that Manning put it to himself ik^this bald 
form; on the oontrary, it was with him a matter of both conscience 
and faith. He did believe not so much in an infallible Church as in 
an infallible Papacy, and he thought that this signified a Pope who 
did not simply reign, bnt governed. As a practical statesman also 
he conld not bnt see that the one chshoe of making English Catho¬ 
licism cease to be load and provincial waa by penetrating and com¬ 
manding it hy the mind which dwelt at the heart of Catholic 
Christendom. Bnt the Teality as he found it and as he used it was 
an ironical counterfeit of the ideal; wad the marvellous tiling in the 
correspondence now before us is that the ideal la nowhere, the 
ironical counterfeit everywhere, and it walks abroad naked and 
unashamed. We see propaganda sitting in oouncil, its decisions 
anticipated, prejudiced, prejudged by its individual members being 
got at, primed, and prepossessed. We see the old Pope, potent 
yet feeble, shrewd and hnmorons, obstinate and self-willed, yet easily 
susceptible to influence by those abont his person and in the secret of 
his character and foibles. We gee the chamberlain, Monsignor 
Talbot, a willing and astute go-between, avid of gossip, violent in his 
judgments and dislikes, jealous for the Papal autocracy, yet feeling 
the need of manipulating the autocrat in a very common human way, 
keeping his correspondent informed of all that passed at the Vatican, 
who came, who went, what was said, and whether donbted or believed, 
or how taken, very anxious to hear what was going on in England 
that he might put things in their proper light and proportions before 
the pontifical patient. Then we see his English correspondent. 
Manning himself playing many parts, always deft, pointed, impres¬ 
sive, foil of schemes and suggestions, telling who helped and who 
hindered, how this bishop or that chapter was to be circumvented or 
induced to do things they did not mean to do. It is, under certain 
aspects, a deplorable correspondence, for it unfolds a tale of sordid 
backstairs intrigues, is full of hinted hates and unjustified suspicions, 
and the stratagems and policies devised and followed by those who 
would use the authorities at the centre as instruments for effecting 
their own will at the circumference. I do not wonder that the 
successor of Manning has stigmatised the publication of the book 
which contains this correspondence as a crime. To one sitting in 
his seat and burdened with his responsibilities it conld seem nothing 
else. But it can hardly he described as private correspondence ; on 
the contrary, the letters have all the valne and function of public 
despatches. They were written by men who were not simply friends, 
bnt officials in a great Church, They affected the policy of a famous 
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oonrt, they determined vexed ecclesiastical question*, and decided 
matters affecting the happiness, the status, the character of some 
enjinent and many influential men. I do not Beehow they could 
have bee^rappfessed if the biography was to hate any voracity or 
historical valne whatever. For here we see Manning at work on the 
Catholic revival, and are led to the sources Of events which pnszled 
many, though they might be open sockets to the initiated. Mr. 
Foreell saysMonsignor TUbot played no mean part in the 
management of Catholic aflairs in England.” It was easy " to a man 
of such infinite tact and skill as Manning to gain supreme influence 
over Mgr. Talbot. If Mgr. Talbot had the ear of the Pope, the 
tongue which spoke in whispers was not Talbot’s.” * Of course not; 
Talbot persuaded the Pope, Manning persuaded Talbot, and go the 
Papal policy which he carried out in England was, while nominally 
the Pope’s, yet really his own. 

2. Into the forms, incidents, and developments of this policy, I will 
not enter, for to analyse and describe it wonld be a piece of work too 
utterly distasteful to be done justly or well. Any one who wants to 
know how chapters were oounter-worked or superseded, how a co¬ 
adjutor and designated successor to Wiseman was, in spite of powerfnl 
connections and the sanctions of order and custom, unseated and set 
aside by the direct act of the Pope, or, as he himself, according 
to Manning, described it, “II colpo di state di Dominiddio ”; t 
how bishops were sketched, discounted, outwitted; how the Catholics 
press was handled and judged when unfriendly, and how the more 
important organs were got possession of and made to speak as the 
potent cardinal willed—such a one has but to study the correspondence 
now published, and he will see the whole system in operation. Bat 
there is one event too significant to be thus passed over—the treat¬ 
ment of Newman and his Oxford scheme. Into the relations between 
the two men it is not necessary to enter, Their tempers were incom¬ 
patible, their minds dissimilar, their characters different; in a word, 
they were so unlike as to be mutnally unintelligible, with a sort of innate 
capability of inter-dmpising each other. This was intensified by the 
similarities of their histories, but the dissimilarities of their fortunes. If 
any one man was the cause of the movement to Rome, it was Newman. 
His logic made it seem to many inevitable; and then with a proud but 
reluctant humility which, whatever we may think of his reasons, we can 
only admire, he bowed his own lordly bead, and submitted to enter the 
Church of Borne by the lowliest door. And the places assigned him, 
and the duties laid upon him, were such as became his submission 
rather than his eminence. Manning followed fix yearn later and within 
fourteen years he was Archbishop of Westminster and bead of the 
English CathohcB, while Newman was to the chamberlain wbo had 
the ear of the Pope “ the most dangerous man in England,” t a man 
* ii. 87, fn. 98. t B. 818. 
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who bad never “acquired the Catholic instinots.” * M a nn ing, toe, 
thoughthim dangerous, the type of B a worldly Cath ol i cism which 
would “have the world on its side,” he considered the friends who grew 
enthariasti oover^the “ Apologia ” as “ literally playing tnyrfool,” f and 
said “ the Anglicans regarded it as a plea for remaining as they are.”t 

But these are not the significant things. Almost aa good a case 
eonld he made oat against Newman for his attitude to Manning 
as against Manning far his afctitucte to Newman. Neither shows 
well, especially when they fall inkPamenities of the feline order. § 
What is significant is their alternative policies as to, Oxford 
and the Univerrities. Newman proposed to found a Catholic Hall 
or Oratory at Oxford, secured land for this purpose, and got the 
provisional approval of his ecclesiastical superior. He may have been 
gnided by his instincts. He must have yearned for Oxford as the 
thirsty traveller for the well-watered oasis. There he had lived a life 
he could never forget; influence had there been his, nod honour; 
there he had found the friends who were bound to him by hoops of 
steel; his spirit had quickened theirs and they had quiokened his 
spirit in return, making his blood run warmer and his pulse beat 
farter; in a sense, all his friendships, then and always, were made 
either in or through Oxford. It was then, by a necessity of nature, 
interpreted by experience, that he turned to his old home, possessed 
of the feeling that where the passion of his life had been suffered, and 
* its sacrifice accomplished, there, if only bis Church would send him, he 
could most victoriously do the work of conciliation and conversion. 
And among the wise and powerful in hiB Church a cognate feeling 
prevailed. The Anglican converts had made obvious the need of 
English culture to the success of Catholicism in England. It was too 
alien, too foreign to flourish on our insnlar soil; it wanted the senti¬ 
ment, the taste, the attitude to public and domestic questions; in a 
word, the consciousness which made a man English, a person capable 
of understanding and bring understood of the people. They felt, too, 
that the more public life and high careers in the State opened to 
their sons, the more was it necessary that they should be educated 
and disciplined in tb» schools and universities of the nation; and they 
no doubt also believed that, in their freer and fuller contact with the 
centres of living thought, Catholicism would give while it got, and 
influence all the more that it was being influenced. Indeed, con- 
ridering the man they had, his name and his history, jit seemed as if 
the very voice of God called them to go where he was ready to lead. 

But this was not the view of the man who was then shaping the public 
pdioy of Catholicism. Tbe question rose in the lastfyear of Wiseman’s 

* il, SSS, vole. + ii. H06. J-.tt.Wa.' 

§ Newman ends his correspondence relative tv | roroM *. ir/rriv i: "T pur¬ 
pose to *ay seven Masses for your intention amid .!■» <!.:Vr ‘■ 4 e«i ar.d iu:xici1i‘h of >o«! 
ecclesiastical duties.” But Hanning* not to be outdone in ironical innendo, retorts: 
M I shall have great pleasure in saying one Hass every month for your intention during 
the present year.” 
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life, indeed only four or five months before hia death, when the ruling 
mind was the mind that was to reign after him. Manning threw his 
whole weight into the opposition, need all his skill to defeat Newman. 
Urn comnjjM and oharacteristic method was punned. Borne was fully 
informed of Newman’s defects; his anti-Roman tendencies; the 
danger of sending him to Oxford ; the danger of indulging those who 
wanted him to go; the certainty if he went that he would attract the 
sons of rich Catholics after him, and they wonld be “ protestantised,” 
da-catholicised, " in a word, made more English and less Roman. 
Propaganda deliberated. Cardinal Beisach came and investigated:; 
was faken to Oxford, shown over the ground by an opponent of the 
scheme; was taken to Birmingham, interviewed various persons, some 
yonng and quite inexperienced, bpt was not allowed to see New¬ 
man,* who complained that he “who had certainly as great a claim as 
any one to have an opinion, had not been allowed to give one,” and so 
the well-informed Cardinal was sent off, while a following letter, 
vouched for his competency, saying that he had seen and understood 
all that was going on in England. The affair ended in the only 
way possible; but what is even more significant to ns than the 
method of the victors, is their reasons. They are reasons of alarm, 
of fear of both light and freedom. They imply the most amazing dis¬ 
trust of Catholicism, of its ability to hold its own in the face of a 
university which it does not itself control. There is no sense of any 
special mission to the science and education, to the intellect and 
culture of England. There is no feeling that it is possible so to teacb 
their youth as to enable them to brave the fierce light which the living 
academic mind casts upon all creeds ; or that it is better for a man to 
know what his opponent believes than to grow np in ignorance of it; 
or that the man who has not understood another Chnrch has not 
believed his own. The reasons are ail of the narrowest order, and where 
most emphasised, show the essential uncetholicity of this Catholicism. 
It must be Boman; cannot be allowed to become English lest it cease 
to be papal. Yet a system which has no place in it for the most 
distinctive and preservative characteristics of a people and a state is 
the last system that can claim catholicity as its special attribute. 

3. The event that is by many considered the crowning success of 
Manning's career is the part he played in the Vatican Council. That 
is a larger question than we can here discuss. But there are a few 
things that mSy be said concerning it. His advocacy of the Council 
and its decree was typical of his whole attitude of mind. It epito¬ 
mised, as it were, his intellectual and spiritual defects. His religion 
was more political than reasonable, more leghl tom ethical, more a 
creation of positive law than a thing of spirit and troth. It shows, 
as almost nothing else did, the extraordinary limitations of his thought. 
He never saw toe decree of Infallibility as it seemed to other minds, 

' * ii. 814 
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more capable and more learned. He rather gloried that the ignorant 
and foolish had prevailed over the wise and prudent. Here ha vrsis, 
oh the one ride, a comparatively recent convert to Catholicism, no 
scholar in the proper sense of the term, no theoiogiSV not well 
acquainted with the history of the Church or its thought, quite without 
the scientific spirit, or the ability to read with critical insight the events 
and forces which had created the Church he adorned j and with him a 
multitude of bishops from the more backward regions of Catholicism, 
though, of course, not unrelieved with some of another sort. And, on 
the other side, were a multitude of great scholars, learned theologians, 
lifelong devont Catholics who knew, as he did not, the genius, the 
career, the achievements, the possibilities, and the claims of Borne. 
And yet their differences never appear for a moment to start within 
him a doubt of his position or policy • and he goes forward, manoeuvring 
in his own gay fashion as if the gravest and most tremendous of 
all possible questions could be settled in the same way as the 
affairs of his own diocese. And his alarmist pleas as to the need of 
arresting revolntion by the decree of Infallibility are exactly on the 
level of his arguments against going to Oxford alike in principle and 
alike in policy. The thought or the religion that is afraid to go into 
the universities of a country will never convince its reason or 
oommand its conscience. The Church that expects to stop the revo¬ 
lution bypassing a decree which declares its head infallible, is like the 
child who stands on his castle of sand and defies the tide to rise above 
the rampart he has bnilt. 

VI. 

1. But his life was not destined to end in the moment of victory. 
Nemesis had in store for him something more tragic yet better. The 
second period of his Catholic life came, and with it came another mind 
and policy. His correspondent at Borne passed away; the old Pope died, 
and another filled his place. With the changed men came changed rela¬ 
tions in Italy and in England. A new spirit reigned at the Vatican, and 
the forces he had long commanded from Westminster began to break 
from his control. The change was signified by the honour which came 
to Newman, connected with which is a tale we would rather not 
attempt to tell. But the effect on Manning was remarkable; he 
became less Boman and more English. He threw himself with 
extraordinary energy and enthusiasm into public an3 social move¬ 
ments. He became more of a zealot in temperance, more of a social 
reformer, more of an English statesman, forward in every public 
question and work of jieneficence. And he became jealous of the 
very power he had once so loved to invoke and nee, saying that 
“ X hardly know in Borne a man high or low, who understands 
the condition of the Ghurch in the British Empire.”* And as 
there, so here. He complained that he was left alone, that “ Catholics 

• U. 743 
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took no interest in Catholic affiurn of a public character,” * that 
the Catholic clergy were “mischievously wanting” in attempts “ to 
share and nromote the civil life of the people,” that they failed 
because tl Af did not take, the work of preaching seriously, because 
they had *a their midst a reaction against the popular use of “ the 
Holy Scriptures,” because they had no “ perception or consciousness '* 
of the reality in the spiritual life of England or the meaning of the 
fact that “all the great works pf charily in England have had their 
beginning out of the Church,” because they laid too much stress on 
“ Sacramentalism,” priests bring in “ danger of becoming Mass-priests, 
or jjjacram ent-mongers,” because the clergy are too official and have 
the vanity and weakness of officialism, and because they are too con¬ 
troversial and forget the truth that “ destruction builds up nothing,”t I 
bare found his “Hindrances to the Spread of Catholicism in England,” 
from which the above points are taken, impressive and pathetic reading. 
They were written in the summer of 1890, and show how the old 
man was feeling as he neared the end. The mind is more childlike, 
more wistful, more alive to natural good, less strenuous for ecclesiastical 
pre-eminence, foil of the great conviction that the Church can oonqner 
only through the love and service of her sons. -I am happy to 2nd 
these notes standing where they do. They show that to the old man 
had come a saner and a nobler mind. He does not now rage at bis 
own people as anti-Boman and anti-Papal; he speaks no more of infalli¬ 
bility, looks no more to Italy for light and salvation, but feels that 
Catholicism has much to learn of England, and must know and love 
her virtues better before she can hope to win her faith. We muBt 
not call the, events that worked this change tragic ; rather let us say 
they were the fruits of the Spirit of grace. 

2. The writing of this article has not been a pleasant task. Deep as 
is the difference which divides the writer from Manning and his 
Chnroh, it would have been infinitely more agreeable to write of him 
in another strain. But the study of the documents published in this 
book left him no option but to write as he has done, or not to write 
at all. He is grateful therefore to be able to strike at the end a note 
of cordial admiration. Manning was a vigorous administrator, a man 
of policies and methods, who was determined to have work done in his 
own way ; but he was not always as carefol as he ought to have been 
about the means he used. His early inclination to politics was a real 
. expression of feature, for his aptitudes were for the servioe of the State 
rather than the Church, and he loved and served the Chnroh as if it 
were a State. He had the ambition that place Satisfied, and that 
could not be happy without place ; power ha loved store than fame, 
and if he sometimes gained it by ignoble arts, he yet used it for more 
noble ends. He was a man success improved j and when the tempta¬ 
tions which appealed to his lower instincts were removed, he showed 
* 8.714, + 11. 778. 
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in hk age some of those finer qualities of nature and character which 
*e Brim in his strong and aggressive manhood. 

With the passing of Manning the time has come for'fathering ,np 
the lessons of what is called the Oxford Movement and t^p Catholic 
Revival which it is said to have Posted. That cannot be attempted’ 
here and now; hut one or two things are obvious enough. It has not 
dime, at least as yet, for the Roman Catholic Church all that was either 
feared or hoped. It has made the English people kindlier to Catholics, 
but not to Roman Catholicism. For this the latter has itself greatly 
to blame. It did not know the time of its visitation. It doubted 
where it ought to have believed, and believed where it ought to have 
doubted. It sacrificed the Church to the Papacy, and lost England 
through its belief in Rome and its use of Roman methods. This book 
is fell of evidence that a Catholicism seated at Rome, or, indeed, with 
a head localised anywhere, can never again govern the world. To rule 
the Middle Ages was a relatively simple thing; Europe, Southern and 
Western, was but a little place, homogeneous, with all its parts easily 
reached, and all its forces so concentrated as to be easily controlled. 
Bnt the ChristiSb world to-day is another matter; vast, populous, 
diversified, full of many minds, and all minds touched with a freedom 
that ecclesiastical authority cannot bind. Government of all from the 
centre has ceased to be possible : all that survives of it is appearance and 
makebelieve. For the centre must be got to do as the provinces 
require; and so the authorities in the provinces negotiate and intrigue 
at the centre that their will may be done there, in order that what 
( seems its will may be dcme with them. Then, the attitude of 
Catholicism to thought is a radical weakness. The less it^san mingle 
with the world in the free marts of knowledge, the less will toe world 
mind what it says. The authority that does not speak reasonable 
things reason will not hear. And Catholic thought taken as a whole 
is a peculiarly sectional thing, apologetical, polemical, standing out¬ 
side the large movement of modern literature and science. Within 
Catholicism itself, then, there seems to us no promise of victory over toe 
mind, or control over the destinies, of our people. But it is possible that 
forces outside her ranks may repeat by-and-by the story of fifty years- 
ago. As toe danger of the Low Church party was itB affinity with 
Dissent, toe danger of the High Church is its affinity with Rome; and 
affinity has a trick of turning into identity. But one thingis certain,, 
the English people are, and intend to remain, masters *6t their own 
religion in their own Churches, and they, and not the clergy, will be 
the arbiters of our deotiinea. Manning found the English Catholic 
laity too strong even fortoim, and in the other Churches toe laity are 
—well, toe English people, and in religion as in other things they have, 
when the need arises, a masterful way of settling matters according to 
their own mind. 

At M . Faibbaihn. 




PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
CARDINAL MANNING. 


M Y first meeting with Cardinal Manning was at p dinner party at 
the house of the late Earl of Dnnraven in 1849. He was 
ushered into the dining-room some time after we had sat down, and I 
had a good opportunity of observing a man of whom I had heard so 
much. I well remember saying to myself, “I see a word written 
m the forehead of that man, and that word is * Sacerdos.’ ” Later I 
wrote of him thus to a friend : 

“ He is the most venerable, refined, gentle-natured, aspiring, and spiritu¬ 
ally ardentjjinn whom I know. He was delighted with Henry Taylor’s 
poem in memory of yonr husband (Edward Ernest Villiers). ‘ Did you 
know him ? ’ I asked, when he spoke to me of that exquisite elegy. * Know 
him ? ’ was the answer; ‘ we were companions at Merton College, Oxford.’ 
One evening at Lavington we read to each Other alternately passages out of 
Dante’s * Paradiso,’ and agreed that there was more theology within the 
laurelled head of that grand old bard than in the heads of half the bishops 
low living.” 

Not long afterwards I passed several days with Manning at his 
Rectory house at Lavington, of whioh parish he was then Rector. 
Each day we dined at the palace of the Bishop of Oxford, which was 
very near the parsonage. One of those days we ascended through 
the woods to* the summit of the Downs, and walked along them, 
enjoying the magnificent prospect which they oo; ;nam'. That 
night .we walked till a very late hour up and down before the 
hell door of the parsonage. Our conversation was chiefly on 
theology, bnt not a little on poetry also. For that he had plainly 
a great admiration, provided that the verse was of a severe 
order, bath intellectual and spiritual; bnt neither he nor Newman 
ranked Wordsworth as highly as I did. Again he recurred to Dante, 
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and after quoting a remarkable passage, exclaimed vehemently: 
*! There is no poetry like Dante’s: it is St. Thomae Aquinas 
pat into verse I Those two were the greatest of hum&k minds !’’•—» 
taping recorded by me in a sonnet more than forty yeari^hter. Sir 
Jtenty TtyWs poetry had a great interest for him; wrtrell as for 
Cardinal Newman, and for the same reason—viz., its uniou of com¬ 
pact strength with classic grape and refinement, and its freedom both 
from the sensational and the effeminate. Neither he nor Newman 
liked poetry that did not include a strong element of the severe as 
well aa of the thoughtf ul. 

By degrees the ohief characteristics which belonged to Manning 
impressed me with more' and more of definiteness. One of these 
was his extreme intellectual self-possession, a quality in which he 
was a signal contrast to Carlyle, who seemed to me enable to “ do 
his thinking” until he had worked himself np into an intellectual 
passion, as the lion is said to prepare himself for action of another 
sort by first lashing himself into a rage. Manning had also the moral 
counterpart of this intellectual habit in a self-control which was so 
marked that no one looking upon him conld well imagine his being 
carried away by any sudden impulse. This singular deliberateness 
and serenity were sometimes charged upon him as coldness. There 
are, however, many different sorts of ardour. Archbishop Whately 
used to speak of his great friend, Dr. Arnold, as one with a heart so 
warm that his friendships were to him what the closest ties of blood 
are to others; while mere acquaintances were often to him what 
friends are to ordinary mem. It seemed to me as if a great cause, 
rather than any individual man, was that which drew out the strongest 
ardours of Manning’s nature. He might easily have pnRired the 
interests of a great friend to his own; but he would certainly 
have preferred that of a great cause to that of either self or friends 
His human affections concentrated themselves on a few, while to 
the many beyond these he gave respect rather than admiration 
Mid a helpful and benevolent regard rather than ardent sym¬ 
pathies. The intensity of his nature, however, could not be doubted 
by auy one who had seen him in church and at prayer. His still¬ 
ness was one that seemed as if it could not have been shaken if the 
church had caught fire. Some human affections had also, it is said, 
acquired with him a character not less intense and indelible; but of 
these I had not been a witness, and never heard him sptak. One of 
them was directed to his father. Every evening at Lavington he 
used to walk up to say his vespers in a little church where there were 
then few or no worshippers, wearing a cloak much the wqne for the 
wear. It had been his father’s. His chief friend, I think, was 
Bobert Wilberforce. 

He preserved other relics perhaps more precious, as I learned when 
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travelling 1 with him to Borne. We stopped at Avignon; and a few 
nauatee after our diligence entered the courtyard of our hotel, a 
small black hdg belonging to him was missed. It had been stolen, 
add all incupkes, whether institnted by the police or the clergy, faded 
to reoover it. He declared that whoever had it in his possession 
might keep what else it oontained, which included £100 in moneys if 
only he restored the letters in it. At the first moment after the dis¬ 
covery of his loss the expression of grief in his face and voice was 
such as X have seldom witnessed. He spoke little ; and when I was 
beginning to speak, he laid his hand on my arm, and said, “ Say 
nothing! l ean just endure' it when I keep perfectly silent.” The 
loss' probably was that of his most precious memorials ; but it did not 
even at the time make him negligent of the “casual stranger.” 
After he had given his directions we entered the dining-room, and 
he Bat down apart. Hot long afterwards he observed that at a 
small table not distant there sat a maid-servant, alone and neglected. 
The future Cardinal rose and did for her all that her master and 
mistress had forgotten to do. He brought a waiter to her, became 
her interpreter, and took care Item time to time that nothing shonld 
be wanting to her dinner. When all efforts to recover the - lost 
treasure had failed he went to Borne by sea, and I went to Florence. 
We met again at Rome. He met my inquiries with a brief - reply : 
“Ho; the lose was probably necessary—necessary to sever all 
bonds to earth.” He once said to me that he feared be had often had 
to lament great coldness, or apparent coldness, in his bearing to 
others. Here certainly no such coldness was apparent. 

The degree in which Manning bad long lived in and for spiritual 
things thmw probably a character of remoteness for him not only over 
all temporal things, bat also over all human ties exeept the closest. He 
had been regarded as an Evangelical in his early clerical days, the reli¬ 
gion then of most devout men; and when the revived “ High Church ” 
doctrine had blended that teaching with a larger one, he became a 
High Churchman of the most spiritual order. A large proportion of 
his works in his Catholic days illustrated the gifts of the Spirit, espe¬ 
cially the book to which I believe be attached the most importance, 
viz., “ The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost.” I remember his 
remarking to me that Archbishop Leighton, to whose character and 
writings he was much attached, had in his youth had some inter¬ 
course with the Jesuits, and that their spiritual works had always to 
a certain degree retained an influence over him. It was thus with 
himself' also. It was his speciality that with the ardent ecclesias¬ 
tical principles of his mature years there # was joined an unmistak¬ 
able spirituality fin higher than that of-hie early teaching, though 
quite consistent with it. 

The sincerity, and—a different thing—-the reality ofhia ecclesiastical 
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opinions are amply illustrated in several volumes of his early sermons, 
therepublication of which could not but help, as they did when they 
first appeared, to advance the cause of Church : y.vjMes. These 
k*t were ere long to be severely tested. Hot a few wourrends 
took place, and several ecclesiastical ~ judgments were pronounced 
which were more or lees opposed to these principles; but, though 
he lamented them, they did not abate his profound attachment to the 
Church of England—long, indeed, his strongest passion, as it was mine 
also. At last came the Gotham Judgment, which left the doctrine 
of Baptismal Begeneratiom an open question in the Anglican fold. A 
solemn “ Address ” was almost immediately issued. It was signed 
by Manning, and twelve other prominent High Churchmen, cleric 
and lay, affirmed that that judgment, unless cancelled, must fix a gulf 
between the Church of England and the primitive Church, mid 
deprive her of all teaching authority. The judgment was not 
cancelled, and Manning surrendered his ecclesiastical preferment, 
though not immediately. Daily his secession was expected, bat it 
did not come for two years ; and nothing can be more erroneous than 
the imputation that he acted on that occasion under the influence of 
temper, or precipitately, I remember his saying to me daring one 
of my visits to Lavington: “ Leaving one’s Church we ocght to 
regard as the most awful of all things next to death and judgment ”■— 
adding, after a panse, “ Yet, we have all to die, and all to be judged.” 
He waited till no hope remained of the Gorham Judgment being 
reversed. 

My own opinions as to the immense seriousness of the crisis had 
been quite as advanced as Manning’s from the time that the Gorham 
Judgment was passed, and it had become plain that it was hot to be 
cancelled. Many troubled pamphlets came out from time to time, 
written by High Churchmen “ perplexed in the extreme,” and pro¬ 
pounding theories according to which the condition of things, bad as 
it was acknowledged to be, was yet one that might be borne with 
under protest. These theories we both regarded as “ jury-mast 
theories,” under which we were invited to sail while the ship was 
dragging the mast recently blown over. I remember Manning 
meeting them with the dry remark, “ If a man traffics long with 
each sophisms be will fall at last into a confirmed habit of babbling 
and talking nonsense.” Old prepossessions and consequent misgivings 
were, however, strong with me, for I had long thought It a duty of 
loyalty to read Church history through Anglican spectacles. I 
remember Manning’s qfliet answer to a remark of mine. “ Our 
position is not pleasant,” I^said. “ The waves rise ; our vessel leaks, 
and assumes, besides, a good deal the look of a merchant vessel. Near 
us rides a ship, vast, majestic, and secure. But then there remains. 
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an ugly doubt, when we think of the charges brought against her in 
our youth—vm., may hot that stately ship have come from an infected 
pqrt, and hjra the plague on board?” , His face shrivelled op into 
an expreydon of humorous vexation as he replied, “ Or, at least, 
bugs!” 

Cardinal Manning has often been aocufeed of being ambitions. It 
seems to me that, as regards that fanlt, and as regards a very different 
one, superstition, there are two ways of escaping the snare—via., that 
of being above it, and that of bring below it. Many, no doubt, are 
preserved from all temptation to ambition by a not^e humility and 
spirituality, and by the abaenoe of self-love; while others are pre¬ 
served from it by indolence, or frivolity, or the absence of all high 
aspiration. A man conscious of great powers will generally wish to 
hare a sphere in which he can exercise them for the benefit of mankind, 
even if he be unusually free from those lower motives which change 
it into a vulgar ambition. Nay, without any snch alloy, or ambition 
of an unworthy kind, strong faculties may, by a natural instinct, 
crave a field for their exercise, as bodily energies do without reproach. 
Manning wonld never, I am sure, have desired a position Which he 
knew might be occupied by another with more benefit to mankind ; 
neither wonld he have been slow to suspect that he might himself be 
unequal to its duties. His enemies do not attribute failure to him 
when tested. That his promotion to the'Archbishopric of Westminster 
was neither sought nor desired seems to be indicated by the enclosed 
letter: 

“ St. Mary of the Angels, May 26,1865. 

“ My deabest Aubrey, 

“ I write under great pressure. A few words rather than 
none. You were one of the first I thought of when this thing came on me, 
and I wish I could see you. It all seems so like an illusion. I only trust 
no personal faults of mine may hinder the work you truly describe. The 
wily this act of the Holy Father has been received here is ns far beyond my 
thoughts as the act itself. The consecration is here on June 6. Next day 
1 hope to start for Borne for the Fall, without which I can do nothing. 

“ Always yours very affectionately, 

“ H. E. Manning.” 


As little is gratified ambition indicated in the following letter, written 
when its writer was oreated Cardinal: 

* “ Boats, -Mart* 36,1875. 

“ 1 wish you were here with me. You say i r oly that thip is a time 
of very mixed feeling. If I can better serve the Church, so be it 1 For 
myself, it is a restraint upon the liberty I h^ve hitherto enjoyed. More¬ 
over, any one who in the world's eyas rises high is thought *n seek it, and 
love it : and that hinders his work for souls. God knows whether that has 
been so with me. And I will wait for the bust day. 
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. “ St. Andrews and St Gregory’* are the same. It is a great pleasure to 
Be. I always was drawn to that church, and Bede’s ‘ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons ’ gave me always a great lore of St Gregory, besides A' 1 that I had for 
him as Pontiff and Doctor. 

“One thing I feel, as I said, It is like being told off to fightftbe persecu¬ 
tion which from Berlin will spread wide. And for this I have a good 
will. “ Affectionately yours, 

“Hinry E. Cardinal Manning." 

There was the less reason to attribute Cardinal Manning’s rapid 
nw to ambitionii, in the bad sense of that word, because be manifestly 
possessed that union of qualities which almost inevitably leads to 
eminence unless a man is resolved not to accept it. He was, at the 
same time, a man of great energy and of great circumspection. The 
practical qualities of a man of business were in him blended with the 
contemplative faculties necessary for the theologian. He had ardent 
convictions; but when events had finally taken a course opposed to 
them, he was not prevented by temper from accepting the inevitable 
and making the best of it. This was a thing the more easy for him 
because he did not attribute bad motives to opponents; be not only 
admitted, but constantly remembered, how often men with equal 
sincerity and equal capacity see tilings from the most opposite points 
of view. He had a profound conviction that the temporal authority 
of the Pope, however small the territory within which it was to be 
exercised, was necessary—that is, in the long run necessary—for his 
independence, and that his independence was an essential part of 
Christian civilisation and the well-being alike of all nations, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. This opinion had on various occasions been 
strongly expressed on political and philosophical grounds by the most 
eminent liberal statesmen, English and French, such as Palmerston, 
Brougham, and Thiers, as well as by the leading Italian patriots of an 
earlier day, who believed that the dignity of Italy, as well as her 
security, required that the Pope should retain Borne as its Sovereign, 
and thus not be subjected to, or supposed to be subjected to, any civil 
dominion. Cardinal Manning was, of course, of that opinion. The 
following extracts from two letters, the last written about eighteen years 
later than the first, show how deeply he felt on the subject; and. at 
the same time how far he was from thinking that a remedy waa to be 
sought for what he deemed a great folly and a great wrong, through 
any forcible interference with the righto, or the claims,“real or so- 
called, of^the Italian people: 

“ September 21,1870. 

“The Italians ifeve forced their way into Borne; and as I 
believe that there is a God that judgeth the earth, so sure I am that their 
doom will not tarry. But [naming an influential Italian] has poisoned 
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honest, simple, kindly minds, till they hate the Vicar of-Christ, and all that 
is noble, as false and base, and lore what is base and false, as if it were just 
and good. 1 Sty God avert the judgment we deserve. 

• y “Your affect. “H.B.M.* 

Again "fie wrote: 


“ April 19,1888. 

“ My Mae Aubrey, 

“By all means publish your Sonnets on Borne (“St. Peter’s 
Chains") by themselves, and soon. I am watching with anxiety what is 
passing in Italy, being fully convinced that Rome can only return to the 
Pope by One mil of the Italian people, and that armed intervention or 
diplomatic pressure will only revive and harden the opposition of the Italian 
people. If it were restored by either of these interventions ah extra, it could 
stand by support ah extra over again, from which may Heaven preserve us. 
I am glad yon like the “ Beligio Viatoris ” ; the chain of reasoning cannot 
be broken. The premises may be disputed; but the logic is, I believe, safe. 
I am reading some of Matthew Arnold's poems with great delight. What 
I read years ago I did not much take to; but ‘Thyrsis,’ and some of the 
‘ Paganism ’ is of a very high order. 

“ Always yours affectionately, 

“Henry E., C. Archbishop.’’ 


Looking back on the career of an old friend at his departure, after 
the question as to how far that career was a noble one, there comes 
another—via., how far it was a happy one. Cardinal Manning’s 
was, as far as I can judge, a singularly happy one, not in the sense 
of having had manifold enjoyments, or of having escaped severe 
afflictions, but in a higher sense of the word happiness. His life 
had not, I think, brought him many joys from many sources ; yet it 
had conferred *pn him much joy from a few, but these the highest. 
His happiness was almost wholly of a spiritual order, either directly 
or indirectly. He had a sleepless faith, and one that so penetrated 
all his faculties that it brought the whole of his life into a unity. 
Some would hare said that his nature was not as wide as it was high. 
It was not wide in the sense of being, like that of a great dramatist, 
in strong sympathy with many things of a very contrasted character, 
some high and some low ; but it was wide in the sense of seeing the 
same clear light reflected from many remote objects ; and for him it 
was not true that only “ the low sun makes the colonr.” He had, 
like Cardinal Newman, a keen sense of the humorous, though the 
general character of - his mind was a severe seriousness. He had 
a great love of music, though in church he could tmly tolerate ascetic 
music. Tile other arts gave him a deep delight also; but only in 
those aosterer forms of them in which their highest as well as their 
earliest specimens had bravely challenged the human heart, and but 
slightly the mens senses; and when, ini early Christian days, the 
canvas of Cimabne and Ciotto seemed to have caught the sacred 
shadows flung Up from the ensanguined walls and vaulted roofs of 
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the Catacombs, and to have glorified them. 'When we visited 
together the Italian galleries, he passed by, as if he did nob see 
them, the pictures of the later schools, round whu^i the larger 
groups collected, and gazed long upon a Fra Angetvro, with a 
gaze that reminded me of Leigh Hunt’s fine remark, “ A good pic 
tare is a window. Through it, we look beyond it—far down long 
vistas of thought.” His friends scolded him for this exclusiveness. 
They did not know that we see many things only through blindness 
to many things. 

The love of literature was in Manning as strong as the love of 
Art, while to many it seemed to restrict itself within as narrow limits. 
Here, too, he was narrow in one sense, but wide in another. His 
intellect was a sternly 'consistent one, and therefore whatever was 
opposed, not in form only, bnt in spirit also, to his strongest convic¬ 
tions, or to his deepest sympathies, found in him no acceptance. 
The lesser merits seemed to him only to wage war on the 
greater. On the other hand, in what he admired he found .more 
to admire than ordinary admirers find in their wider range. In the 
ease of Pagan writers be could make large allowance for the mode 
in which the subjects they treated must have presented themselves 
from the Pagan point of view. He did not believe that religion 
required that every book should be didactic ; but, on the other 
hand, he could not forgive those who, in Christian ages and 
Christian lands, wrote in a strain sueh as the nobler writers of 
Pagan days would have regarded as a sin, not only against decorum 
bnt against letters. Among our later poets, I think that the two 
whom he admired most were Alfred Tennyson and Henry Taylor. 
Of my father’s “Mary Tudor ” he wrote thus, several years after its 
publication : 

“It is work of a mind, high, large, and good; conception and continuity 
and intellectual purpose throughout. As to beauty, it is less the beauty of 
the eye and ear, though there is much of that also, than of the ideal and 
the spiritual world. And in this its beauty is very great. This is the 
result of one hasty reading; but I shall not only read it again, but I feel 
that I have one more hook that I can read again and again, as I can the 
‘ Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury.’ 

“ Perhaps my feeling may be tinged by sympathy and the *’ Idola 
Bcdesiastica.’ But Gladstone’s is not: and we agree in considering 1 Mary 
Tudor ’ the finest drama since Shakespeare’s time. It is to me one more 
evidence of the injustice or the incapacity of readers and critics, that it 
should be unknown.” 

No one can read Manning’s numerous volumes, especially those of 
his later years, without pejpeiving from the style alone, which, as an 
Anglican bishop, Dr. Charles Harris, once remarked to me, bad “ edges 
as keen as the edges of a knife,” that style must have been with him 
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a careful study. To that study I only heard Mm alltide once, and 
then in terrasnery characteristic. “In my youth, and when beginning 
tp write, I Jpok great pains with my style. I am ashamed of this. It 
was nnwosfty.” Walter Savage Landor would not have approved that 
opinion. He took greater pains himself, and might have replied, “ Your 
humility tramples on the pride of Plato with a greater pride ”; or he 
might have answered: " Yon are wrong; Baoon, when he published 
his great work, prefb&d to it the words, ‘These were the thoughts of 
Francis Baoon, of which that posterity should become possessed- be 
deemed to be their advantage.' High thoughts are a trust for the 
bepefit of others, whose attention, in the absence of a befitting garb 
for them, they do not adequately challenge.” 

Landor was proud, not only of his style, but of the pains which he 
took with it. That care, he said, should be only in part concealed; 
light touches of the chisel shonld remain on the marble.” Newman 
also wrote with extraordinary care, bnt his care was only to be 
plain. 

I do not think that beautiful scenery .contributed much to the 
enjoyment either of Manning or Newman, and both of them, I feel 
sure, would have agreed with Sir Henry Taylor in preferring the 
wide plains and rich valleys of Italy, bordered by majestic mountains 
with graceful oatlines—mountains that knew how to keep their dis¬ 
tance—to the Alpine peaks and precipices. I took him once to Monk 
Coniston, the exqnisite abode of Mr. and Mrs. Garth Marshall, and 
one of the loveliest regions in England’s lake conntry, bnt he seemed 
to me to look on its mountains, and those abont Windermere, as he 
looked on their poet, Wordsworth—that is, with respect, entire 
approval, and a reasonably warm regard, rather than with enthu¬ 
siasm. The scenes he most enjoyed were those in which he could 
most effectually labour for his fellow men, and especially for their 
moral interests. In snch labours he was indefatigable; nay, they 
seemed rather to sustain his strength than exhaust it. He had a 
wonderful gift for administration, systematising all his duties, never 
being in a hurry, finding out the aptitudes of those about him, and 
nsing them to the best advantage. When he had toiled all day, to 
preach in the evening was a rest to him; it meant simply thinking 
alond, often an easier thing than thinking in silenoe. He was as 
much a spiritual utilitarian as if he had been a Jesuit. When a 
gentleman 8f great munificence once promised to build a cathedral for 
him at the cost of £300,000,1 can imagine his replying carelessly, “ All 
right ”; but he raised, after arduous and unceasing efforts, £20,000 
to provide Catholic schools, in place of secalar schools, for the Catholic 
children of his diocese. 

Manning was not an enthusiastic man, and it was not from imagi- 
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'native excitements that his religions heppineas was drawn. Neither 
did it come to him chiefly because submission to autistic authority 
had led him out of the 11 strife of tongues” for he wlgi neither an 
indolent nor a nervous man. Soon after he became a 11 Catholic I 
heard that one of hie old Anglican friends had written to him, asking 
what he had found in Catholicism mare than he had previously pos¬ 
sessed, and that he had answered, “Best and security,” or some words 
to the same effect. That answer was sharply commented upon. 
I wrote to him, asking whether he had used those words. His Teply 
was that his wards were, “ Certainty and reality.” In another letter 
he said, u I had expected to find in the Church the inexpugnable 
citadel of faith ; but I have found in it no less the home of love.” 
So it remained. Religion was the root of that peace which belonged 
to more than the last forty years of a life that had eeoaped neither 
its trials nor its frustrations. 

Among the lastest of Cardinal Manning’s letters to me is one 
which refers to one of the last of his pnblio acts, that one in which 
he consented, probably against his will, to take a part as an arbitrator 
at the time of the great London strikes: 

“ You must have thought me strangely careless in not thanking you for 
your affectionate and interesting letter. It came to me in the midst of the 
strikes. Since then I have been again and again trying to avert new 
contentions. And now as to the strikes; I can only say that I never 
thought of it till I found myself in it; and I believe that our Lord used me 
as He did Balaam's ass. I have been so long working with working-men 
that it is no difficulty to me; and somehow I am known to the English 
working-men as well as to any. They listened to me readily from the first. 
Give my kind regards to your brother Stephen, and my thanks for his 
excellent version of Horace—a hard task well done. 

" Christmas 1889.” 

It was not all who made the same friendly estimate of Cardinal 
Manning as was made by his brother Archdeacon in their Anglican 
diocese, Julius Hare, at a clerical meeting held soon after Manning’s 
submission to Rome: “ Alas, we shall hear that divine eloquence no 
more at our meetings.” Not long after that submission I remember 
hearing three successive reports about him circulated among parties 
who had a quick ear for whatever illustrated what was called “ the 
deterioration of oonverts.” The first was that be had been seen 
walking in the Corao at Rome with a hunting-whip in his hand, 
and in a shooting-jaoket opprobrious with large horn buttons; the 
second was that he had taken an Italian farm; and the third was 
that he had already manifested such a spirit of insubordination that 
the Pope had been obliged to send him to prison. In his later life, 
Rumour, which had came in as a lion Vent out as a lamb, and 
limited itself to assertions that his unusually “ Liberal ” opinions in 
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politics had only been assumed as the best way‘Of playing a Catholic 
game in Enwnd.. This assumption was a mistake. His political 
opinions wejp more “ Liberal” than mine had ever been, for I had ever 
clang to those oonvicticms which I had learned in my youth from 
Edmund Burke; but, such as they were, he had expressed them no 
less in hie Anglican than in his Catholic days, opposed in that respect 
to Newman and Posey. He might perhaps have echoed an expression 
attributed to Laoordaire on his death bed, "I die a penitent Catholic, » 
and an impenitent Liberal.” All prejudices against him, as 
against Cardinal Newman, had died away many yearn before his death. 
Manning had, I believe* no resentments. Certainly he never confounded 
the man with the doctrine, and. therefore, while uncompromising as 
regards the doctrine, he was never uncharitable to the individual. No 
one was more zealously a believer in what is sometimes called 
“ invincible ignorance,” bnt ought to be called “ involuntary ignorance 
of certain great truths ” j but he might have also remarked that in our 
spiritual as in our material heritage poverty need be no more a sin 
than wealth is, provided that it is honestly come by. Such a com* 
ment upon the poet's “ honest doubt” would seem to mean no more 
than that God alone knows the heart. I remember Manning’s saying 
to me, “ We must always remember that no man is lost whom Infinite 
Power, Infinite Wisdom, and Infinite Love can save.” He had sym¬ 
pathy with those to whom be appeared very severe. Thus, writing 
in 1890 of the “ Salvation Army,” he said, “ If General Booth can 
gather under human influence and guidance those whom all other 
agencies for good have not yet reached, who shall forbid bim?” He 
was for friendly co-operation where that was practicable, and once he 
remarked, “ It was the Quakers who had originated the ‘ Anti-Slavery 
Society.’ ” 

The charge against him that he was a cold-hearted man certainly 
was not sanctiched by his known love for children, and his excla¬ 
mation on one occasion, “ A child’s needless tear is a blood-blot on 
this earth.” 

- The most remarkable characteristic of Cardinal Manning’s intellect 
appeared to me to be its pellucid clearness, a clearness by most men 
attained through effort, but his naturally and inevitably. It was 
apparently the result of an intensely keen logical faculty, but one not 
exercised in the common syllogistic form,but after a more transcendental 
fashion. It Is this unconscious form of logic which enables a man to 
arrange, as if by intuition, the whole subject-matter of his thought, 
as if from a height, and thus to form aright judgment upon it. 
Another characteristic of his intellect wassita unusual combination 
of this scientific faculty with imagination. Cardinal Manning had two. 
great favourites among Thinkers. Without instituting any comparison 

you lxix. z 
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between him and them as regards the comparative degree in which he 
•ad they possessed those two faculties which, at\jdl emits, he 
possessed in common with each, the following sonnet t presses tljat 
whioh eminently characterised his intellect also: * ■'" 


CARDINAL MANNING. 
‘ UlVIKBXOS and boms. 


I learned hie greatness first at Lavington. 

The most had early sought her bed of brine, 

Bnt we discoursed till now each starry sign 
Had sunk. Our theme was one, and one alone, 

“Two Minds supreme," he said, “our earth has known; 
One sang in science, one eerred God in song, 

Aquinas, Dante." Slowly in me grew strong 
A thought: these two great minds in him are one. 
Cord, what shall this man do 1 later, at Rome, 

Beside the dust of Peter and of Paul, 

Bight hundred mitred sires of Christendom 
In council sat. I marked him ‘mid them all. 

I thought of that long night in years gone by, 

And cned, “ At last my question meets reply." 


Aubrey de Verb. 



SOUTH AFRICA AND THE CHARTERED 
COMPANY. 


T HE aimed incursion into the Transvaal has given rue to grave 
constitutional questions. We have to ask how far powers to 
maintain a civil police and govern a company, granted by a modem 
charter for particular areas in South Africa, have been unconstitution¬ 
ally allowed to be converted into powers of civil government co-ordinate 
with Imperial government, extending to areas beyond those of the 
charter. We must inquire how far a civil police power has been 
converted into a power to maintain a military force with a military 
equipment, without which the armed body would never have ventured 
on the incursion into friendly territory. 

Beoent events cannot be regarded from one point of view only. 
Apart from the question of our future as a colonising nation and the 
international precedent which onr treatment of the recent raid may 
lay down, there is the general question, how far any system of oivil 
government should be conferred by charter on a commercial board. 

The system of government by royal charter has gone through 
various stages. Formerly Imperial duties of government were mixed 
with those of the government of the commercial undertaking, as 
authorised by the charter, and were entrusted to one and the same 
body. The old East India Company charter is a typical instance of 
this. The (barter of 1698, which remained unrevoked rill the com¬ 
pany was abofished, not only gave powers to tbe commercial company 
to govern and regulate its own affairs by its own board, but also pro¬ 
vided that the board of that company should have 

• 

"The ordering, rule, and government of all such forts, factories, and 
plantations as shall be at anytime hereafter settled by or under the English 
company within the East Indies, and parts before mentioned, and shall and 
may name and appoint governors and offioera from time to time, in and for 
the said forts, factories, and plantations, and them to remove and displace 
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ait their will and pleasure; and that such governors and 'hfficertf shall and 
may, according to the' directions of the same company, Wse, train, and 
master such military farces as shall or may he necessary forVhe defence of 
the said forts, places, and plantations respectively; the sovereign right, 
power, and dominion over all the said forts, places, and plantations to us, 
our heirs and successors, being always reserved.” 

These powers were regulated by various Acts of Parliament, which 
still left the civil government and the military government vested 
in and under the control of the board of the commercial company. 
These powers, controlled to some extent by Pitt’s Bill of 1784, the 
commercial company exercised till its abolition in 1858. 

With the extinction of the East India (Company the system of 
confiding Imperial and military government to chartered commercial 
companies may be said to have terminated. In India it had proved 
a failure. 

A modem type of charter, confined to commercial purposes, had 
in the interim taken the place of the older system. The new form 
was totally different from the old type in scope, extent, and effect. 

The change was gradual. The system of granting charters to 
companies for commercial purposes was retained. The powers of the 
Crown were enlarged and consolidated in 1839 ; and as the machinery 
of the Joint-Stock Companies Acts, commencing in 1844, was ill- 
adapted for commercial companies carrying on operations outside 
England, resort was frequently had to the system of constituting the 
commercial company by charter, but such charters conferred no 
powers of civil government or military control. Types of such 
charters are those of the India and China Banks. Gradoally, from 
the date when the first Joint-Stock Companies Act of 1844 was 
amended by the Limited Liability Acts, and improved company 
administration created under new statutes, the granting of charters 
to companies, even for commercial purposes, has been but sparingly 
used. 

During the last ten years, however, a few royal charters have 
been granted, such as those to the British North Borneo Company 
and the Bqyal Niger Company. The system, however, chiefly pur¬ 
sued in modern times has been rather that of governing upon the 
system of Crown colony and protectorate, and the creation of colonial 
Parliaments and Governors. At all events, that was the system 
adopted and existing in South Africa prior to the grant of the charter 
to the British Sonth Africa Company. 

But that charter mnst be read with reference to the then position 
of civil and military government in Sonth Africa. 

On the east side of the African continent there was Portuguese- 
territory, on the west side there was German territory, and joining 
these two foreign countries, and cutting off the south of Africa, there 
was a great dividing line running across the continent from the 
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‘Portuguese seUTement on the east to the German settlement on the 
west. That Jmie was the 22nd parallel of south latitude. ..Below or 
south of thp dividing line was the Transvaal. Its northern limit, 
under the Convention of 1884, does not reach up as high as 22° south 
latitude. There is no access from the north and west into the Transvaal, 
except through the area south of the great dividing line, which in 1885 
was declared to be the northern boundary of British Beohuahaiand. 
This dividing line is similar to the dividing line between Canada 
and the United States, and was fixed advisedly by England so aa to 
enclose on the north and west all the area smith of it, next to and 
faging the frontier of the Transvaal. It was so fixed, notwithstanding 
the proteslajrf the Transvaal Republic, and so that the Imperial eegis 
of Great Britain might be spread over the area to the north and 
west of the Transvaal, and thereby protect it, as well as prevent 
any access to it from those sides'except through the British territory. 
The area Bonth of the dividing line had the title of the British 
Bechnanaland protectorate: it was rather larger than Italy, and 
rested on Cape Colony. It was established by order in Conned made 
pursuant to a series of Imperial statutes, dating from 1843, which 
gave to her Majestyi power to make further and better provision for 
the civil government of snch an area as that of British Bechuanaland; 
and allowed her Majesty by order in Council to establish laws, and to 
assign to any coart any jurisdiction, civil or criminal, mentioned in 
such order, for the administration of justice, which'might be necessary 
for the peace, order, and good government of her Majesty’s subjects 
and others in the settlement. 

That jurisdiction was exercised by her Majesty’s order in Council of 
the 27th January 1885, as regarded the area of British Bechuanal nd 
south of the 22nd parallel. The civil and criminal code to be ad¬ 
ministered nnder that order was declared to be the civil and criminal 
law in the Cape Colony in force at the date of the order. The area 
south of the dividing line was therefore fully equipped with civil 
government and a code of law which was made under the Imperial 
statutes, and which did not recognise any other form of delegation of 
civil government. Legislative and administrative functions were 
exercised nnder a Commission from her Majesty by the Government 
of the Cape. 

Under various proclamations the laws of the Cape were for the 
most part flbm time to time made applicable to this territory. 

On the 30th September 1885, the lower southern portion of the 
Bechnanaland protectorate—namely, that south of the Molopo River, 
commencing about 220 miles south of tb% 22nd parallel and thenoe 
extending southward—was created a Crown colony and declared to 
be British territory. Its northern boundary was at about the latitude 
of Johannesburg and Pretoria, and contained the district of Mafeking 
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end town of that name, which afforded the nearest, .joint of access 
to Johannesburg from any point^in the Crown colony. iL 

Civil government in the protectorate and in the C»a colony of 
British Bechuanaland had developed rapidly. By the 80tn September 
1889, it was equipped with its portal service and postal orders, its 
weekly mails, its Civil Commissioners and, Besident Magistrate, its 
laws against drink, its mining code, its laws of transfer of land, its 
Iswb of administration and probate, its laws against perjury, its police, 
its Crown Prosecutor, itB acting Receiver-General and Surveyor- 
General, its Government stores, its free trade in colonial produce, its 
Imperial field and camp equipment, its artillery, and its forts. Its 
system of police was based on the Cape law, Act 3 of IMS- Before 
1884 the settlement had entailed on the British taxpayer a large 
expense, in sending an expedition of 4000 Imperial troops under 
Sir C. Warren, at a cost of nearly a million. 

By 1889 the area qprth of the dividing line, 22° sooth latitude, 
was under the “ sphere of influence ” of England, and embraced 
Matabeleland, and Mashonaland, and Khama’s country, and her 
Majesty had exercised no jurisdiction thereover. 

In August 1889 the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies stated 
that the proposed charter would not permit the company to acquire 
any property without the sanction of the Government, nor would it 
supersede her Majesty’s protectorate in Khama’s country, or affect 
the position of British Bechuanaland as a Crown colony. It wonld 
not give the company any powers of control: and government, and 
provisions would be inserted for securing supervision over the relations 
of the country' with native tribes and the neighbouring foreign 
Powers. 

Immediately after the grant of the charter the then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Lord Knutsford, on November 6, 1889, wrote 
to the company: 

“ As at present advised, Lord Knutsford is of opinion the Bechuanaland 
police is sufficiently strong for the special work which it has to do—viz., 
the preservation of order in the Colony of British Iiechuanaland, and the 
protection of the protectorate up to the 22nd parallel of south latitude 
against freebooters, and it is to lie loped that complications will not arise 
which would necessitate an increase of that force. 

“ It would be irregular and contrary to the representations on which 
funds have been obtained from Parliament for its support to direct the 
Bechuanaland police, as a part of its ordinary duties, to operate within 
Lo Bengula’s country or elsewhere beyond the protectorate; and therefore 
if the proposal for an increase of the force were based on the assumption 
that the Bechuanaland police, when so increased, would be available for the 
purposes of the Chartered Company and of her Majesty’s Government alike, 
it would not be one which her Majesty’s Government would be prepared 
to entertain. But if the British South Africa Company sees reason to 
think that the existing police force may not be sufficient, in addition to its 
regular duties, to provide protection for the working parties on the telegraph 



and nil-way routeu'' and to secure and maintain an unbroken communication 
between BritisbwSechuan aland and the field of the; company’s .operations, 
and desires therefore, in its own interests, to supplement the sum which 
Parliament provides for the Bechuanaland force, Lord Knotsford would be 
prepared) from that point of view, to give favourable consideration to the 
proposal.” . 

The Government would not assent to the suggested annexation of 
the Bechuanalahd protectorate to the Cape Colony, And when the 
scheme of the chaster was brought forward, it had no. intention of 
parting with that territory to the company, nor could it be so parted 
with to any other body or Government, as Parliament, by the South 
Africa Union, Act of 1877, had permitted annexation to the Cape 
alone. Certainly a chartered company was not a body recognised by 
that Act.' Neither could the civil government which had been created 
by order in Council under Imperial Acts of Parliament be varied by 
the grant or bestowal of powers of civil government on any such 
authority as a chartered company. 

Such was the state of civil government of the British Bechuanaland 
protectorate and of the Crown colony and the civil government adminis¬ 
tered under Imperial Aots of Parliament, when the capitalists applied for 
a charter. They stated that their object was to constitute themselves 
a commercial development company in South Africa, (1) for the con¬ 
struction of railways and works, and (2) primarily to work mining 
concessions obtained by a Mr. Bndd, on October 20, 1888, from 
Lobengnla, in territories in the “ sphere of influence ” north of the 
great dividing line of 22'' south latitude, and to carry out powers 
necessary for the purposes of government and the preservation of 
public order, for the protection of the territories, lands, or property 
comprised in the concessions, none of which were south of the dividing 
line. There was no application made or any proposal to interfere 
with the legislative and administrative functions exercised by her 
Majesty in the Bechuanaland protectorate or in the Crown colony, or 
to obtain even powers of civil government or military administration 
in the “ sphere of influence.” For that area no order in Council 
had then been made, and British subjects, as such, were snbject only 
to certain special Imperial laws which deal with offenceB committed 
beyond her Majesty’s dominions. 

The charter was granted on October 29, 1889. The Crown makes 
no grant of territory or soil whatsoever. It incorporates the company 
for its commercial,.objects, and defines what those objects are, much on 
the same lines as they would be defined in any bank oharteror other 
commercial company. It defined itB principal field of operations as 
being to the region lying immediately to the north of British 
Bechuanaland, the great dividing line. The charter neither yielded 
np any of the powers of the Imperial Government nor conferred any 
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government, civil or otherwise, except Buch as can%e imp li e d from 
Article 10 and Articles 3 and 4. V 

Article 10 is as follows: v . '■ 

“The company shall, to the best of its ability, preserve peace and order 
in such ways and manners as it shall consider necessary, and may,' with that 
object, make ordinances (to be approved by our Secretary of State), and-may 
establish and maintain a force of police.” 

Lord Knutaford, in a covering letter to Sir B. H. Loch, on Novem¬ 
ber 14, 1889, wrote: 

“ It is to be observed that this definition doeB not supersede or affect the 
protectorate of her Majesty over the country north of British Bechuanaland 
and south of the 22nd parallel of south latitude, although the company is 
empowered to acquire (subject to the approval of the Secretary of State) 
from the lawful rulers, either within or beyond that protectorate, certain 
powers of government or administration whereby it is anticipated that here¬ 
after her Majesty’s Government may be much assisted in the control and 
protection of the territories lying within the present British protectorate.” 

The definition, according to Lord Knutsford, of the area did not 
supersede or affect the protectorate of British Bechuanaland, or of 
the area south of 22° south latitude. 

The charter conferred no powers to constitute a military force. It 
conferred no powers of government. No powers of government, civil 
or otherwise, purport to he dealt with by the charter, except in 
clauses 3 and 4. And by those clauses the company are only em¬ 
powered to acquire, and then only subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State (from lawful rulers), by concession, grant, or treaty 
(not to aooept from the Crown), powers of government limited to 
those “ necessary for the preservation of government and public 
order ” in the places mentioned in treaties by natives, or concessions 
receiving the previous sanction of the Secretary of State. No native 
or other Power could confer powers of civil government to be 
exercised in Bechuanaland. Her Majesty alone, by order in Council 
made pursuant to the Imperial statutes, could effect this. 

The capitalists have indnced the public to suppose, that the 
Chartered Company had powers of oivil government in South Africa, 
whereas its powers are limited to the area in the sphere of influence 
not yet turned into a protectorate, and are limited to such as are 
approved of by the Secretary of State, and to the establishment of a 
civil police. 

One ordinance only has been issaed with regard to pfilice, namely, 
that of July 3, 1831, for placing the police under the regulations of 
section 6 of the Cape Mounted Bides Act of 1872. After the grant 
of the charter, the British protectorate was, by orders in Council, 
extended to Matabeleland and Mashonaland, areas north of the great 
dividing*line ; and these areas now form part of the British Beehuaaa- 
land protectorate. 
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The civil g|*rntnent of that protectorate has greatly developed, 
and by the lap report it now has its educational system, besides those 
other functions of civil government already mentioned; and on 
March 31,1994, the Imperial artillery was placed under its control, 
consisting of ten 7-pounders, four Maxim guns, two Nordaafeldts, one 
Gatling mid Martini-Henri and Schneider rifles. Its police force was 
at that time thus distributed: in Matabeleland, 239 ; in the northern 
part of the protectorate, 79; in the southern part, 76 ; arid in the 
Crown colony, 105. Its disposition remained mnch the same down to 
the close of 1895. In August 1895, under a proclamation which took 
effect as from November 16, 1895, the Crown colony—-that is to Bay, 
up to as high as the Limpopo and Mafeking district—was annexed 
to and became part of Cape Colony, and thereupon became subject to 
Cape laws, which authorised the establishment of artillery forces, of 
Cape Mounted Rifles, of yeomanry for general military service 
specially trained in artillery practice, and of volunteers, as well as 
of police. By the provisions of this Annexation Act the British 
Bechuanaland police south of the Limpopo ceased to exist as on 
November 15 last. 

Railways had been constructed through the Crown colony by the 
Chartered Company up to Mafeking, near its northern terminus, and 
the yearly reports presented to Parliament show how few crimes or 
offences were committed by those engaged in constrocting the railway 
or by the natives, so that it was quite unnecessary to make any 
special collection of force from the north at Mafeking, mnch lees to 
bring into the protectorate the Chartered Company’s civil police— 
merely because the railway was to be prolonged north of Mafeking. 
Recent letters show that the company’s police left Buluwayo, north of 
the dividing line, and by some arrangement were brought down on 
October 20, 230 miles south, close to the borders of what was 
formerly the' Crown oolony, and subsequently to November 15, was 
part of Cape Colony; and that the portion of the Bechuanaland 
polioe formerly stationed in the Crown colony, to the number of some 
hundreds, were collected at JJjtfeking whilst still Crown colony, and 
that these bands, with a certain number of men recruited at Cape 
Town, formed the armed body which, later on, when Mafeking belonged 
to the Cape Oolony, made the raid into the Transvaal. 

A raid by individuals without guns, without artillery, and without 
equipment vfould have be# of no possible avail, and Certainly would 
not have been Undertaken; and the great constitutional question 
therefore arises, how and by what means was the armament cf guns 
arid ammunition conferred upon or allowed «to be in the possession of 
the Chartered Company’s civil police ? The Afrfam Review contains 
photographs of the guns and ammunition Captured by the Burghers. 

Limited as the charter was, what authority was there for allowing a 
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police, even if armed, each as, for instance, the police, to he 

turned into or allowed to exist for six weeks in the BritSkh protectorate 
as an armed military force with artillery, guns, and military equip¬ 
ment ? What authority was there for banding over or allowing the 
civil government to be assumed and undertaken by the company in 
any part of the protectorate ? 

What authority was there for the Government of the Cape to allow 
a military foroe with artillery to exist mid collect, which was in excess 
and not recognised by the laws and votes of the Cape Parliament ? 
The foroe formed no part of any of the authorised and recognised 
farces of the Gape Colony, and it issued from Cape Colony, We have 
had no statement as to the knowledge of the Cape Ministers, from 
whose territory the raid issued, and in whose territory of Mafeking 
the force was undoubtedly armed, drilled, and raised as a military 
force. 

The military armament in the protectorate might properly be placed 
under the control or custody of the Imperial police, because the 
protectorate in that area is represented by; her Majesty’s special 
commissioner charged with Imperial defence and with the Imperial 
military property belonging to the country. But though the Char¬ 
tered Company have, under the charter, a right to establish a civil 
police, with the object of preserving peace and order in lands in the 
sphere of influence, and not in any British protectorate, there seems 
to have been no justification for allowing a civil police to arm itself 
with artillery and equipment, or to be equipped to any extent beyond 
what was necessary for personal use or defence of the individual. 

These are grave constitutional questions, and they will have yet to 
receive the attention of Parliament. 

In the meanwhile it is to be hoped that the Chartered Company 
will be kept Btrictly within their chartered powers, and all military 
control and armament taken from them, and that the powers of civil 
and military government which they have usurped and attempted to 
exercise, as if they held an old Bast India Company charter, at once 
extinguished. 4 . 

Charles Harrison. 



DEGREES FOR WOMEN AT OXFORD. 


O N Tuesday, March 3, a resolution will be submitted to the 
congregation of the University of Oxford, which, if carried, will 
have the effect of conferring the B.A. degree on women students who 
have complied with the conditions of residence and examination 
required of men for that degree, limited by the further condition 
that the woman B.A. must have passed in Honours. The “Man in 
the Street ” on hearing this will exclaim, “ I thought that had been 
done ten years ago ”; and as I have found even members on the 
electoral roll of the sister University of Cambridge very ignorant of 
the exact steps which have been taken at Oxford to promote the 
university education of women, it may not be superfluous to state 
that instruction for women began to be given in Oxford in 1879, and 
that in 1884 the University formally opened to them certain of its 
examinations; bnt in the case of'women students the conditions as 
to residence and the time limit for preparation, which Oxford exacts 
in the case oP men, were not enforced. It is well known that an 
Oxford degree indicates in its possessor, not merely that he has 
attained a certain standard of knowledge, bnt that he has resided in the 
University for a period of not less than three years, and has conse¬ 
quently been subjected to intellectual and social influences to which 
those who have enjoyed them, and many of those who have not, 
attach a veryyhigh value. The certificate now granted to women 
students who have passed examinations is of an entirely different 
character. The possessors of these certificates may, or may not, have 
resided in Oxford ; they may, or may not, (have conformed to the 
limits of time imposed on the possessors of the Oxford degree. 
Whether they have, or whether they have not, they receive only the 
same recognition from the University. What is now proposed is that 



without withdrawing the power of obtaining the Gxfikd certificate from 
those women who, from whatever causes, are unabletyo comply with 
the conditions as to residence and time necessary for a degree, the B.A. 
degree should be opened to those women who are able to observe, and, 
as a matter of fact, have observed, these conditions. The certificate 
will follow in the case of those students who passexaminatians without 
fulfilling the conditions attaching to a degree; and the degree will 
follow to those, as I think, more fortunately situated women who live 
their twelve terms in one of the Oxford women's colleges and pass in 
Honours one of the examinations for the degree of B.A. At present 
no such distinction is made : the certificate is all that can be obtained 
by women students who have fulfilled all the conditions qualifying for 
a degree. And yet the proposal whieh will be voted upon on March 3 
to make this distinction, and to give the certificate to those 1 who 
have earned the certificate, and the degree to those who have earned 
the degree, has been attacked on the ground that it is an infringe¬ 
ment of liberty. 

To recognise the full perversity of this it is necessary to bear in 
mind that no privileges are proposed to be withdrawn; no woman will 
be deprived of anything she already possesses, but an additional 
opportunity will be afforded to some women. Those who cannot 
reside in Oxford, who cannot conform to the time limits, who take a 
pass and not an Honours examination, will be exactly where they 
were before; only they will have the pleasure (not a small one to 
generous minds) of knowing that other women, having had a different 
course or having attained a higher standard, receive a different recog¬ 
nition from the University. It should be emphasised that the friends 
of women’s education at Oxford are limiting their movement to a 
request to open the B.A. degree to women who have fulfilled all the 
conditions which enable a man to obtain it, and who have taken 
Honours into the bargain. They do not ask that the status of the 
woman B.A. shall be the same as that of a man : it is an essential 
part of the proposals now before the University that* 11 women who 
have been admitted to the degree of B.A. shall not be permitted to 
supplicate for the degree of M. A. or for any other degree.” Whether 
the extreme moderation of the demand now before the University is 
good policy or the reverie is a question of tactics on whieh those at a 
distance have no right to express an opinion. It may be hoped that 
the result will justify the line which has been adopted. The wor¬ 
shippers of inequality, if the Oxford proposal is carried, will still have 
much to console themselves with. A higher standard of qualification 
will be demanded from the woman B.A. than from the man, and her 
subsequent privileges will be rigorously curtailed in comparison with 
his. 

Next to the very curious argument that to allow the B.A. degree 
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to follow the B ,// Honours course is a curtailment of liberty and the 
imposition of smokies on those hitherto enjoying freedom, the most 
peculiar is that which is addressed to the difficulties sad disadvan¬ 
tages which are supposed to be associated with the practice of educa¬ 
ting men and women in the same University. It is asserted that to 
admit women to Oxford or Cambridge will be to render the Universi¬ 
ties “ sexless,” an expression which mast be regarded as a “ nice 
derangement of epitaphs ” unless the family is, for instance, a sexless 
institution as compared with a nnnnery. One gentleman, Mr. 
0. A. M. Fennell, of Jesus College, writing to the Athenaium, gives 
vent to a cry of anguish : “I myself am not opposed to women being 
admitted to the degrees of any institntion on the earth or under the 
earth, excepting the ancient and hitherto mascaline University of 
Cambridge.” He forgets that women’s names have formed part of the 
calendar of the hitherto mascaline University of Cambridge for 
the last fifteen years. Those who use these arguments overlook 
the important fact that the education of men and women in 
the same University is going on now in every teaching University 
in the United Kingdom except Trinity College, Dublin, while 
the non-teaching Universities have long ago opened their degrees to 
women. 

It may be readily admitted that the college system differentiates 
the position of Oxford and Cambridge from that of the Scottish 
UDiversities; but this does not alter the fact that at Cambridge, 
women students in gradually increasing numbers (now about 250) 
have been resident within the precincts of the University for twenty- 
live years, and at Oxford a smaller number of women students have 
been resident for seventeen years. The women are there ; difficulties 
and disadvantages which we are solemnly told are inevitable, have 
been found on experience to have been completely avoided. The 
authorities of the women’s colleges have been able without difficulty 
to provide and enforce all necessary discipline; if they have been 
equal to this part of their duty in the past, why should they entirely 
fail in the future when, if the proposal now under consideration is 
carried, their authority will be supported by that of the University ? 
During 'an experience extending over a quarter of a century no 
occasion has arisen even for anxiety owing to the presence of male 
and female students in the same University. A little common-sense, 
the observance of the rules which are generally found sufficient to 
ensure decorum where men and women meet in the world and in 
society, have proved all that was necessary even in the ancient 
Universities. , 

To hear some of the objections put forth on this score it might 
be imagined that a woman in a lecture-room was an object entirely 
unknown is either Oxford or Cambridge. Some of the news- 
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paper correspondents on this subject bare been ntrayed into tbe 
rashness of particularising the subjects which it Woula be impossible 
and undesirable, if possible, to teach to men and women in a mined 
class. But these very subjects have been taught, in Cambridge 
at any rate, for the last twenty years to mixed dassee, and toe pro¬ 
fessors who teach the subjects are among those who are memorialising 
the Council in favour of opening the degrees to women. Wito the 
same blind disregard of experience, these correspondent) have also 
written of the physical harm which Women mnst suffer through taking 
the same University course as men, and say that “the attempt must 
be followed by incalculable injury to toeir physique.” Women at 
Cambridge have been taking toe same University oonrae as men for 
twenty years, and have suffered no injury to their physique; A few 
years ago Mrs. Sidgwick made a most laborious statistical inquiry into 
the effect of academic work on the health of women. For this pur¬ 
pose she investigated the physical history of more than five hundred 
women students of Oxford and -Cambridge, and compared it with 
that of their sisters who had not had academic training, and also 
with that of their parents and brothers. The result was that 
the statement that a University course was injurious to the health 
of women entirely broke down,* In an able paper recently cir¬ 
culated, Mrs. Sidgwick points ont that there is more risk to health 
when a yonng woman attempts to study for a University course among 
the distractions and occupations of domestic life than when she is 
able to enteT a college and can conscientiously make her stndies her 
first consideration. My own experience 1 b small compared with that 
of Mrs. Sidgwick, hut such as it is, it entirely coincides with hers. 
The cases of breakdown' of health that I have known among women 
students are almost entirely owing to their having hod, from some cause 
or another, a double strain upon them, generally owing to some unfortu¬ 
nate domestic circumstances from which they could not be relieved. 
With the best will in the world, the mother of a daughter pursuing her 
stndies at home cannot make the conditions of her life as favourable to 
physical vigour as they are in college. The late hours and (too often) 
dose atmosphere of social amusements, concerts, theatres, &c.; to 
those who live in towns, the want of inducement to take sufficient 
physical exercise; the neoessaiy interruptions and responsibilities, the 
want of quiet, of family life, make an attempt at study, while taking 
part in it, a much greater strain than that to which the girl is sub¬ 
jected who is able to spend the period of preparation for a University 
examination in a college. 

c 

* Among the conclusion* arrived et by Mm. Sidgwick, as the result of her inquiry, 
tbe following may be qooted : " As mother* of heslthy families, we have sees that 
the stndents are more satisfactory than their aisters, and, so far as we can judge, 
quite npto the average of women. 1 ’—“ Health Statistics of Woman Students.” Uni¬ 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1890. - 




As bearing vMn the health question, it may be mentioned that 
memorials favorable to opening the degree to women hare been 
signed by a large number of the leading members of the medical pro¬ 
fession in London, as well as by Borne of their most eminent oolleagnes 
in Oxford and Cambridge. Among these latter may be mentioned 
Sir Henry Acland, Dr. Burden Sanderson, Sir George Humphrey, Dr. 
Michael Foster, and Dr. Bradbury. As has been Well said in the 
British, Medical Journal (February 15), would not these eminent men 
have seen the evil results of what was going on before their eyes if 
there were.any such results to see? The article referred to goes to 
the root of the matter when it says: 

“As to the gloomy predictions we have often heard about the next 
generation, the time for them is rapidly coming to an end. In the course 
of twenty-six years the new generation has arrived to be seen and judged. 
It is found that the children of mothers who either have degrees or who 
have earned them are just as healthy and handsome as other people’s 
children. Children suffer from the gins and self-indulgence of their 
parents, not from their discipline, self-restraint, mental activity and 
industry.” 

Those who wish iso exclude the women students at Oxford and 
Cambridge from the degree for which they have qualified, sometimes 
use arguments which would be perfectly sound if any one were urging 
that the whole female population of the British Isles ought to be 
compelled to undergo a course of study at one of the ancient Univer¬ 
sities. They point put that the health of some women is not good 
enough to stand the strain of a University course; that other women 
are detained by domestic cares and responsibilities from giving their 
exclusive attention to study; that the intellectual capacity of some 
women unfits them for University training: these are self-evident 
propositions, but afford no reason for excluding all women from 
privileges which some women are unable to avail themselves of. 

The opponents of women’s degrees say they are in favour of variety 
in education; that they make no fetish of identity of intellectual 
training for men and women, implying that those who want the degree 
opened are inferior to themBelves in these respects; but the reverse is 
really the fact. We are so mnch in favour of variety of education— 
an ample choice between different kinds of training—that we wish 
still further to vary the opportunities that are offered to women. We 
do not argue that every young woman should take a University course, 
but that the University coarse should be open, so that time who are 
fit fin it should have the opportunity of availing themselves of it to 
a fuller extent than at present. This consideration prints to the very 
strong claim on our gratitude which has been earned by the ancient 
Universities, especially by the University of Cambridge. Fifteen 
years ago she opened, by the almost unanimous vote of the Senate, 
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■ill her Honour examinations to women students, raiding in the two 
women’s colleges within the precincts of the University and thus gave 
her official sanction to the placing of a new variety of educational 
opportunities within the reach of women. Bnt nothing has been 
done to prevent those who prefer other systems of education than 
those offered by the Universities from nsing them themselves, or from 
recommending them to others. 

The self-constituted devotees of “ variety,’ 1 who think that variety 
is promoted by exclusion, also appear to forget that within the en¬ 
closure of the Universities themselves there is now a very considerable 
field of choice. The time was when Cambridge offered nothing in her 
triposes bat classics, mathematics, and law; but to these have now 
been added moral soienceB, natural sciences, bistory, theology, Semitic 
languages. Oriental languages, and medissval and modern languages, 
so that no attempt is now made to force every student into one 
groove, whether his natural capacities fit him for it or not. 

This consideration also affords a sufficient reply to thosq, who state 
by implication that we make a fetish of identity of education for men 
and women. Far from wishing all men and women to be ground in 
the same mill, we wish men to continue to have a free choice over a 
great range of variety in education, and we wish women to have a 
similarly large choice; holding that natural selection will, on the 
whole, ensure that each will take what suits his or her needs and 
capabilities.* But while each University will adapt its various courses 
of stndy to meet the needs of the largest number of students, there is 
a strong case against asking either University to set up a new 
standard or a new degree for women only. At Cambridge women 
have taken the prescribed University course, and they ask that 
it. should be followed by the degree: they have been tested by the 
University standard, and they ask for its hall-mark. The vast 
majority of those who are practically engaged in the work of im¬ 
proving girls’ education reject the proposal of a special degree for 
women as one that can only be treated with ridicule. 

There is also practical unanimity in rejecting a proposal which is 
associated with an honoured name, that of the Bishop of Stepney, of 
attempting to establish a separate University for women. To set up a 
University of our own would be a wanton waste of the centuries of 
experience in the practical work of higher education, of which Oxford 
and Cambridge are the heirs. Would any Cambridge or Oxford man 
admit that the degrees of a brand-new University could compare in 
value with those of his own alma mater f However high the standard 
of the new women’s University might be made, it would be long before 

* it may be pointed out that those who have been foremost in opening Onmnsity 
education for women have also taken an active interest in securing for those woman 
who wish for it, a more thorough training in the dometic arts—such as cookery, 
needlework, laundry work, hygiene, jye-keeping, dairying, and gardening. 
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its degrees becanJTlegnl tender of the same value as the degrees of 
Cambridge -rod ^Oxford. He new degrees wonld be wanting In one 
of the necessary qualities of legal tedder, “ cogniaalbility.” No one 
wonld know how much of’how little they were worthy 

Moreover, if women want a Ample test of learning without resi¬ 
dence in a University, they have that already in the degrees of the 
University of London. It wonld indeed be a more than feminine 
perversity if with the four ancient Scottish Universities open to ns, the 
Royal University in Ireland, Victoria and Durham in England, besides 
London as^an examining University, we ehonld still say we must 
have i little establishment of our own. Professor Stanford thinks 
such & oourse wonld contribute to the dignity of women in the world 
of education. Very few women will be fonnd to agree with him. 

Among the oddities of the recent controversy may be mentioned 
Professor Marshall's suggestion that if the Cambridge Senate should 
admit women to degrees, it should place an upper limit to the number 
of women who may be presented for instruction in the University at 
any one time, and that this upper limit should approximately corre¬ 
spond to the present number of women students. He recommends 
this curious plan partly on the ground that it would lead the authori¬ 
ties of the women’s colleges to curtail in some cases the period of 
residence of their students, so as to afford to a larger number some 
opportunities of “ contact with Cambridge life and education.” It is 
not generally thought to be conducive to health or to sound educational* 
methods to cram a three years’ course into a two years’ reabdenoe. 
Vet this would be the almost certain result if Professor Marshall's, 
suggestion were adopted. It will be observed that he admits that a. 
woman gains much by “ contact with Cambridge life and* education,’ 
and yet be wishes to limit these advantages to about 250 women at any 
one time. 

Another suggestion peculiar to himself is made by Professor 
Marshall in a passage where he throws out the idea that a new 
board might be formed, consisting partly of members of the Senate 
and partly of women. This board would be called upon to frame new 
combinations of Btudies which “had not been thought suitable for 
med,” such as “ certain rather narrow portions of a Tripos,” on con¬ 
dition of its being coupled with “ music, or some other art,” When 
I lived in Cambridge a question appeared in an undergraduates’ 
magazine aslfng what was the easiest course a man oonld take to 
qualify fer a degree. The answer was “An ^Egrotatin Botany.” 
Professor Marshall’s suggestion opens endless vistas at to what the 
answer might have been if his system had hgan invogne. “ k rather 
namfcv portion of a Tripos with skirt-dandng," is one possible, 
reply. ■ •. 

When one finds men of the highest intellectual capacity making 

V&.UUX. f 4 2 A " 
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all her Hononr examinations to women students, r\ ding in the two 
women’s colleges within the precincts of the University and thus .gave 
her official sanction to the placing of a new variety of educational 
opportunities within the reach of women. Bnt nothing has be&n 
done to prevent those who prefer other systems of education than 
those offered by the Universities from using them themselves, or from 
recommending them to others. 


The self-oonBtitnted devotees of “ variety,” who think that variety 
is promoted by exclusion, also appear to forget that within the :en- 
dosnre of the Universities themselves there is now a very considerable 
field of choice. The time was when Cambridge offered nothing in her 
triposeB bnt classics, mathematics, and law; bnt to these have now 
been added moral sciences, natural sciences, history, theology, Semitic 
languages, Oriental languages, and mediaeval and modern languages, 
so that no attempt is now made to force every student into one 
groove, whether his natural capacities fit him for it or not. 

This consideration also affords a sufficient reply to thos% who state 
by .implication that we make a fetish of identity of education for men 
and women. Far from wishing all men and women to be ground in 
the same mill, we wish men to continue to have a free choiee over a 


great range of variety in education, and we wish women to have a 
similarly large choice; holding that natural selection will, on the 
whole, ensure that each will take what suits his or her needs and 


capabilities.* But while each University will adapt its various courses 
of study to meet the needs of the largest number of students, there is 
a strong case against asking either University to set up a new 
standard or a new degree for women only. At Cambridge women 
have taken the prescribed University course, and they ask that 
it should be followed by the degree: they have been tested by the 
University standard, and they ask for its hall-mark. The vast 
majority of those who are practically engaged in the work of im¬ 
proving girls’ education reject the proposal of a special degree for 
women as one that can only be treated with ridicule. 


There is also practical unanimity in rejecting a proposal which is 
associated with an honoured name, that of the Bishop of Stepney, of 
attempting to establish a separate University for women. To set up a 
University of our own would be a wanton waste of the centuries of 
experience in the practical work of higher education, of which Oxford 
and Cambridge are tbe heirs. Wonld any Cambridge o£ Oxford man 
admit that the degrees of a brand-new University could compare in 
value with those of his own alma mater ? However high the standard 
of the new women’s University might be made, it wonld be long before 


* It mar pointed out that those who have been foremost in opening Univlrsity 
education for women have also taken an active interest in securing for those women 
who wish for it, a more thorough training in the dometic arts—each as cookery* 
needlework, laundry work, hygiene, keeping, dairying, and gardening. 
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its degrees becanJT legal tender of the same value as the degrees of 
Cambridge and ^Oxford. The new degrees would be wanting in one 
of the necessary qualities of legal tender, “ oognisability.” No one 
would know how mooh or bow little they were wortb4(* 

Moreover, if women want a Ample test of learning without resi¬ 
dence in a University, they have that already in the degrees of tbe 
University of London. It would indeed be a more than feminine 
perversity if with the four ancient Scottish Universities open tons, the 
Royal University in Ireland, Victoria and Durham inEnglaad, besides 
London as$an examining University, we should still say we mart 
have jt little establishment of our own. Professor Stanford thinks 
such a course would contribute to the dignity of women in the world 
of education. Very few women will be found to agree with him. 

Aihong the oddities of the recent controversy may be mentioned 
Profesair Marshall’s suggestion that if the Cambridge Senate should 
admit women to degrees, it should place an upper limit to the number 
of women who may be presented for instruction in the University at 
. any one lime, and that this upper limit should approximately corre¬ 
spond to tbe present number of women students. He recommends 
this curious plan partly on the ground that it would lead the authori¬ 
ties of the women's colleges to curtail in some cases the period of 
residence of their students, so as to afford to a larger number some 
opportunities of “ contact with Cambridge life and education.” It is 
not generally thought to be conducive to health or to sound educational 
methods to cram a three years’ course into a two years’ residence. 
Yet this would be the almost certain Teault if Professor Marshall's 
suggestion were adopted. It will be observed that be admits that a. 
woman gains much by “ contact with Cambridge life and education,’ 
and yet be wishes to limit these advantages to about 250 women at any 
one time. - 

Another suggestion peculiar to himself is made by Professor 
Marshall in a passage where he throws out the idea that a new 
board might be formed, consisting partly of members of the Senate 
and partly of women. This board would be called upon to frame new 
combinations of studies which “had not been thought suitable for 
men," snob as “ certain rather narrow portions of a Tripos,” on con¬ 
dition of its being coupled with “ music, or some other art.” When 
I lived in Cambridge a question appeared in an undergraduates' 
magazine ashing what was the easiest course a man could take to 
Qualify for a degree. The answer was “An ASgrotat in Botany.” 
Professor Marshall’s suggestion opens endless vistas as to what the 
answer might havebeen if his system had bpen in vogue. “ A rather 
narrJh portion of a Tripos with skirt-dancing,” is one pcwable, 
reply. 

When ode finds men of the highest intellectual capacity making 
vouuax. ' 2 a 
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,W& suggestkwaasthe two jhst quoted, on* is tempted to think-that 
they are keeping something back, and not giving expression to the 
root of their real objection, to the proposalabout to be brought before 
/'jtheUmversityvli^ ... 4 

. Professor Gardner says that the position of the wopien students at 
Oxford how is that of honoured and indulged guests. I t|i,nk he 
should have called them * paying guests.” But it is true that woipe^ 
have received many of the advantages of University eduoatlop and 
have not paid as much as men pay for them. They pay less because 
they reoeiveless. No financial board has yet been cl eve* enough to 
devise a plan for making women students pay degree fees without 
giving them degrees. Otherwise, as far at least as Cambridge is 
Concerned, the women students pay the same fees for entrance to 
fjniversity examinations as men. It is quite right they sfiould ; and 
they would .willingly pay the degree feeB too, if the degree followed; 
for they feel that however good a thing it is to be a guest; it is a 
better thing to be at home, a citizen, not an “ uitlander." The same 
renufrk applies to the use of the University collections, ^libraries, 
museums, &c. No woman, whatever her place may have been in the 
University examinations, can use these except on sufferance; she may 
be turned out; she may be requested “ not to occupy a seat.” Any 
woman who gets a reader’s ticket for the British Museum library 
is more at home and in her own place there than the best, women 
students Cambridge has produced are in the University library. 
Beingja guest involves some drawbacks, especially when your host 
himself begins to dwell upon the honours and indulgences he has 
lavished on you. Under ordinary circumstances the guest to whom 
this happens thinks the time has come when he should cease to be a 
guest; and this is what women are now feeling in regard to their 
Bratus in the Universities. 

I have endeavoured tfo deal briefly with some of the objections 
urged against the admission of women to degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Much might be said, if space permitted, of the positive 
advantages to be expected from it. There is an immense preponder¬ 
ance of opinion on .the part of those actually engaged in educational 
work for women that the opening of the degrees would be a valuable 
stimulus to the improvement in the education of girls and woman, 
which has been so marked a feature of this generation. Ail the 
heads of women’s oolleges within the precincts of the Urdversities have 
signed a memorial favourable to the step now proposed ; an| the 
same, or a similar memorial, has been signed by two-thirds of the 
head-mistresses of endowed or proprietary schools of more , than fifty 
pupils, and by seven-eighth^ of the past and present students & the 
Cambridge colleges for womm 

B»t the matter may bp regarded from a wider standpoint than a 
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merely edncatir tee. The vitality of every ancient institution may 
be tested by the power •which it shows of adapting itself to modern 
changes and the^grpwto of modem life. The ancient Universities have 
shown this vitality in many directions, by the introduction of greater 
variety ihto their curricula, by opening their doors toXfotteonfaraaists, 
by thoheip they have afforded to secondary education through their 
local examinations for boys and gills, by the invention, and vigorous 
promotion of what is called University extension, by means of which 
more than 00,000 persons of both Boxes are each year receiving 
instruction *of a systematic character. Last but not least, they have' 
shown their vitality by accommodating themselves to a social change 
which has already taken place, one of the manifestations of which 
is a demand on the part of women to share in the blessings of Uni¬ 
versity-education. At each of the successive changes just referred 
to there were large bodies of excellent persons, members of toe 
governing body, resident and non-resident, who believed and loudly 
proclaimed their belief that the reform was no reform, but roip. If 
they had f prevailed the Universities would now present, instead of a 
picture of vigorous vitality, a melancholy one of senile decay. The 
Duke of Devonshire, when he was installed as Chancellor of the 
University* of Cambridge in the spring of 1892, referred to this sub¬ 
ject, and especially mentioned Newnbam and Girton, and what 
Cambridge hadsdone for the higher education of women, as one of the 
things which had brought the University “ into nearer touch and 
greater sympathy with the nation at large.” '% 

Another opportunity is now about to be afforded to bdth the 
Universities to give a further manifestation of their power of adapting 
themselves to modern needs in educational matters, T&e improvement 
in girls', education has produced a new demand for women teachers who 
have had University training; and with the training, the degree that 
ordinarily goes with it. Public opinion in the country is fnBy ripe 
for the proposed change. The opening of degrees to women at 
Oxford and Cambridge is supported, among several thousand others, 
by tile Duke of Argyll, the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., the 
Rt. Hpn. Joseph Chamberlain, MJP., the Marqnis of Dnfferin, the 
Duke r of Westminster, Sir Alfred Milner, Sir John Lubbock, the 
Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Lord Rayleigh, P.R.S., Earl Nblson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. MundellajlRM.P., Lord Playfair, the Bt. Htte. 
C. P. Villiers^M.P., the Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P., Sir James 
Paget, M.D., F.R.S., Sir William Broadbent, M.D„ Mr. .Leslie Stephen, 
Lord Acton, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Lord Wolseley, the Archbishop of 
Oanterhnr^, toe Bishops of London, Liverpool, Manchester, Shrews- 
bnry,'Gloucester, Ripon,LlandaJf, Limerick, Argyll and toe Teles, 
Derry, Southwell, Hereford, Swansea and St. Amph, Dr. Cameron 
Lees, Dean of toe Chapel Royal, Sootland, Cardinal Vaughan, Dr. 
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James Martineau, Principal Caird, Dr. Clifford, the Ljrd Chief Justice, 
Lord Justice Rigby, theAttorney- and Solicitor-General, Mr. Justice 
Wright,.Mr, Justice Wills, Mr. Justice Fry, Mr. Justice Bomer, Mr. 
Justice Barnes, Mr. Justice Kennedy, &c. &c. With support of this 
character from leading men of all pSfurtiea in the political world, the 
Church, the law, medicine, science, and literature, the most, timid 
must be reassured that the charge which is being proposed is one 
which is calculated to benefit tite education of women, and to develop 
and strengthen the national position of the Universities. ' 


* ' ' 

Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 



GEORGE ELIOT REVISITED. 


M Y Mend Mr. Frederic Harrison has given ns, in his “Studies 
in Early Victorian Literature,” a masterly estimate of George 
Eliot, and of her permanent place among great writers. His essay 
came home to me, for I am a typical unit of that perfervid crowd 
which, by its nnmeasnred and ill-regulated admiration, did, as Mr. 
Harrison points out, such ill service to George Eliot’s fame. 

I was three years old when George Eliot’s first novel appeared, 
and I was twenty-three when her last was completed. Thus she 
fairly dominated the reading part of my boyhood and early manhood. 
Hot that she was a writer who ever, in my experience, attracted boys ; 
neither her mind nor her style had the qualities with which boys fall 
in love. Bnt we believed in her genius as something immensely 
great and solemn, 'which not to admire argued oneself a booby. Even 
at this distance of time I can recollect the awe, not unmingled with 
incredulity, with which I heard my tutor at Harrow declare that he 
had obtained more pleasure from a page of George Eliot than from a 
chapter of Dickens. It was as an undergraduate at Oxford that I 
first really felt her spell, aud from that time on I was an enthusiastic 
and no doubt a hyperbolical admirer. But, even in those fresh days, 
one could discriminate; and then, as now, I was bored by “ Romola ” 
and disgusted by “ Daniel Derinda.” The .poetry, of course, one 
never oould stomach; bnt the novels, as a whole, seemed the grandest 
end truest of fiction. The analysis of human character and motive; 
die careful linking of cause and effect; the pregnant moratisation; 
the closely compacted maxims, seemed, to uynds entirely theoretical 
and necessarily untaught by experience, the utterance of the highest 
wisdom. A new world opened before our eyes; or, rather, the 
old world in which we had lived our twenty years was suddenly 
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illuminated by a new and revealing light. Georgef Eliot appeared to 
have the key of all philosophy, and we listened with an astonished 
reverence to thevoioe of the oracle. 

And there were other elements which moved onr admiration—-her 
keen enjoyment of physical health and vigour; her love of the country 
and the open air ; her knowledge of nature; even her hutaonr, though 
it mnst ^e confessed that this last quality owed much of its effect to 
its violent contrast with a sombre environment. 

Bat, in brief, Z, and others of my own time and place, were wor¬ 
shippers of George Eliot; and, though onr loyalty was tried by “Daniel 
Deronda,” and very nearly broke down under “ Theophrastus Such,” 
still it stood the strain. »As far as I know, her ascendency was un- 
diminisbed at her death. But, daring the last ten or twelve years, 
devout disciples experienced “ a return upon themselves.” 'They began 
to criticise where they need to adore, and to inquire where they used 
to believe. Knowing a little more than they had known ten years- 
before, they were much less inclined to take the philosophy of life at 
secondhand. Their artistic palates grew more fastidious. They became 
aWdh of faults which they had not noticed, and resented more keenly 
those which had always been patent. They became impatient of 
George Eliot's elaborateness and longwindedness; of ^er strained 
sand cumbrous jocosity; of her undue insistence on the sexaal idea; 
of her strange deviations into downright nastinesss of thought and 
phrase, as in the description of Mr. Casaubon's mole, and the apologue 
of the lady who made herself sick with pickled salmon. In brief, a 
reaction set in, and men aspiring to be thought clever and critical 
were as extravagant in cenBure and depreciation as twenty years ago 
they had been hyperbolical in praise. 

Here, as Mr. Harrison points ont, is the opportunity of criticism— 
of a sane and sober appreciation, which can sift the good from the 
bad, and in some measure anticipate the final judgment of the High 
Court of Literary Equity. That judgment cannot, according to Mr. 
Harrison, be delivered before the next century; but, in the meantime, 
it may be as well for old admirers of George Eliot who have been a 
little shaken by the storm of recent criticism, to renew their 
acquaintance with her works, and revise their estimate of her geniuB 
and efiect. 

pet ns take the earliest of her novels, the “ Scenes of Clerical 
Life.” This volume consists of three separate tales—“<Amos Barton," 
“ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” and “ Janet’s Itepentattce.” And here in 
the very first page cif her first attempt at fiction, George Eliot intro¬ 
duces ns to the localities, the society, the life, and the circumstanoeB 
in which she was so essentially and peculiarly at home. Each of 
her English stories is really and in its nature what one of them 
I) expressly and in its title, “A Study of Provincial Xii£e. M In 
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them we see next to nothing of London, with its gaieties, its 
excitements, its grinding miseries, or its myriad forms of enterprise 
and energy. Nor, again, are we often brought into contact with the 
absolute monotony, the calm decay, of the very agedjttfce very simple, 
and the very poor of our agricultural populations. The life which 
George Eliot knew as no other novelist has known it, is the life of' 
rite lawyers, the clergy, the small gentry, the tradesmen^nad the 
farmers of large oountry-towna or thickly-populated rural neighbour¬ 
hoods. She quarries constantly in the mine of thoBe experiences 
which were hers when living as a land-agent’s daughter near Nun¬ 
eaton* or with well-to-do friends in Coventry. We shall find, as we 
go on, that eaoh story contains unmistakable allusions to people, 
places, and things among which her early years were passed. Thus, 
in “ AmoB Barton ” the story opens with a description of Shepperhm 
Chnroh, which those who know the district have no difficulty in 
recognising as Chilvers Coton, in Warwickshire; The ecclesiastical 
atmosphere of those days—1830—1850—when the Tractarian move¬ 
ment was beginning to modify the efiectB of the Evangelical revival, 
has lent its colour to the theological character of Amos Barton. 
Otherwise his life is a carefully-drawn picture of the cruel consequences 
which vanite selfishness, and coarseness of fibre, in a man not radi¬ 
cally vicious, may bring upon a refined and gentle woman who 
passionately loves him. The thread of narrative on which this is 
hung, describing Mr. Barton’s clerical career, his unfortunate attach¬ 
ment, and his wife’s early death, is of the slightest character. Still, 
here, in the very first of her novels, we find George Eliot marking 
out distinctly those lines on which, in later and more elaborate stories, 
she advanced to so unique a fame. 

“ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story ” describes the life of an earlier day. The 
story is laid in the last years of the last centniy. And here George 
Eliot takes us into the society of those country magnates whom she 
constantly uses to decorate her background. They occupy a less 
important place in her interest and ours than the farmers’ wives 
and the pretty village-girls, the carpenters and weavers, whom she 
makes the prominent figures of her foreground. But they con¬ 
tribute a certain effective element of oontrast; and their lives and 
surroundings supply a local colouring of brightness and richness 
which throws the homespun raiment of provincial life into Mg!* 
and admirabA relief. We feel that George Eliot is less vitally 
interested in the largo-acred squires and baronets who figure in so 
many of her stories titan in the creations which belong to her own 
olaas and caste; bat the Bpirit and accuracy of their delineation 
give proof of her singular power as a literary photographer. Cheveril 
Manor, in “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” is Arbniy Hall, in Warwickshire, 
the seat of the Newdegates, whom George Eliot’s father had served 
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as land-agent, and Knebley is Astley Church, in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. Amid this scenery die draws with singular delicacy and 
a graceful minntenaea the picture of an ardent young clergyman’s 
solitary love-pelage. Hie picture is like a painting of Watteau, or 
an exquisitely cdlonredgronp in Dresden china. In the handling 
there is a peculiar touch of old-world refinement whioh I do not think 
we find j| any other of George Eliot’s tales. The story describes the 
one supreme love of a pure and passionate natnre, threatened with 
rain by the heartless cynicism of a polished sensualist. Tbs injured 
pride of a beantUhl woman shapes for itself, as liter on in " Daniel 
Deronda,” a horrible revenge; and that revenge is intercepted by the 
death of the once-loved, now hated, object. Two Sympathetic hearts 
are at last united; and united only to be parted by the bride’s early 
death. So ends a most graceful and yet strangely powerful tale. 

In “Janet's Repentance ” we find George Eliot again in her native 
element Milby is Nuneaton. The fierce strife Of Evangelical and 
Orthodox, the vulgarity, the meanness, the heart-burnings, the emu¬ 
lations, and the gossip of the dull manufacturing town, are traced with 
the life-like touch of accurate portraiture. The beautiful and com¬ 
manding Janet, married to a harsh and Vindictive tyrant, seeking 
refuge from sorrow in drunkenness, and rescued feotofctin by the 
preaching of a gallant and ill-starred young clergyman. Haves on the 
mind a deep impression of power and truth. 

So much for the “ Scenes of Clerical Life.” When we have read 
them we know the elements and materials ont of which George Eliot 
creates her world ; the keen observation of habits and thoughts, the 
strong grasp of great religious movements, the vivid appreciation of 
their influence on daily action, the grave and sometimes ironical 
hnmonr, the deep sense of the mystery and tragedy underlying even 
commonplace lives, which she subsequently works up into her great 
romances with infinite shades of colour, with endless subtleties of 
meaning, with inexhaustible diversity of individnal character, and 
with all toe discerning and differentiating skill of toe novelist's true 
genius. : ■ 

The publication of " Adam Bede ” in 1658 made an immense and 
widespread sensation. Nothing like it had been known since Charlotte 
Bronte, also Writing under a masculine pseudonym, took toe town by 
mtorin with “ Jane Eyre.” In each case there was the same uncer- 
■ busty and eager speculation as to the sex, age, namecand condition 
of, the author; the same general feeling that a new writer had 
appeared who knew and could manipulate toe deepest springs of 
human passion; the sapte delighted discovery that there were still 
untrodden fields of rotnaaee in common English life, though a genera¬ 
tion of peevish critics had told ns that from Dan to Beertoeba all was 
barren.. 
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Bi>t • notable point of difference between the great achievement of 
Charlotte Bronth and the great achievement of George Eliot waa that 
the one revealed genius and ignorance, the otfaerganins end know¬ 
ledge. The depth and versatility of George Elio& culture, and her 
intimate acquaintance with various phases of English society, did not 
astonish those who had studied the “ Scenes of Clerical Life" ; but to 
the majority even of the reading public they were only ap additional 
element of perplexity in the already perplexing problem of the aathor’s 


It would seem that Hayslope in “ Adam Bede ” is the little village 
«f Boston, four mileB from Ashbourne; and that Adam and Beth 
Bede are portraits of George Eliot’s ancles, Samuel Mid William 
Evans. Dinah is an idealised recollection of Elizabeth Evans, the 
saintly wife of' the Methodist William Evans. No one of George 
Eliot’s novels has given to the world a larger number of clear and 
memorable portraits. The weakness and vanity of Hetty, the 
thoughtless profligacy of the not wholly evil Donnithome, the genial 
common sense and humour of Parson Irwine, the rapt and mystic yet 
most practical piety of Dinah Morris, and the shrewd wit and caustic 
proverbs of Mrs. Poyser—all these are bonsehold words. Of the 
picture oLthe hero, Adam Bede himself, the present Bishop Wilkinson 
once saioin his pulpit that it seemed to him the best presentment in 
modem guise and colour of the earthly circumstances which surrounded 
the life of the divine Founder of Christianity, as he toiled in the 
carpenter’s shop to supply His own and His mother’s wonts. That 
snrely is no commonplace effort of fiction which throws any illustrative 
light, however faint or broken, on the sacred narrative of human 
redemption. 

We oome now to the “Mill on the Floss,’' a story made specially 
interesting bo lovers of George Eliot, as “ David Copperfield ” is 
to the lovers of Charles Dickens, by the freedom with [which the 
author has woven autobiographical details into the narrative. The 
peculiar (harm of the story is that it reveals ths real pathos which 
underlies the sorrows, the sufferings, and even the naughtiness 
of childhood. The Bed Deeps, the scene of Maggie’s spiritual 
awakening, were, I believe, near George Eliot's own home, and 
had hem a favourite haunt of her early days. Maggie’s warm 
affeotkms, her craving for sympathy, her-hatred of harsh control, her 
quick curiosity about the two worlds of nature and of books, her 
: adventures, notably in the gipsies’ camp, her successes, harmortifica- 
tions, her childish love for the cold, acute, unsympathetic brother—all 
hear the marked traoes of personal experience. The oloee geographical 
portraiture of the hewn of Gainsborough, which figures under the 
name of St Ogg*s, with its river, marshes, .sad-liability to floods, gives 
graphic reality to the appalling catastrophe which, just as the cross- 
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purposes and tangled thread* of the story are working out, consigns 
Maggie and her brother to a sodden and horrible death. >» 

“Silas Manner * has a peculiar melancholy of its own. Weall 
remember the aory of the devout Methodist weaver, driven, by a gross 
hsjustioe wrought ander the semblanoe of religion, to lifelong s^nna* 
tion from home, Ion of employment, loss of money, loss of love, and the 
total eclipse of religions faith. Bow that supreme blessing is restored 
to him through the play of natural affection, in the adoption and educa¬ 
tion of an orphan child, is beautifully told. There is a remarkable 
concord between all the great critics—Mr. Harrison among them—as 
to the transcendent merits of this story, but it lends itself but little 
to illustrative citation. “The Lifted Veil” and “Brother Jacob,” 
which are generally associated with “ Silas Mamer,” must be pro¬ 
noun oed to be the stories of George Eliot, which her' truest admirers 
would most willingly let die. 

In “ BomoJa,” George Eliot entirely changes her element and her 
materials. She forsakes the English scenery, English society, and 
English institutions, among which she is so thoroughly at home. 
She transports us from England to Florence, and from the first half 
of the nineteenth century to the days of the Benaissance. The ' 
learning which “ Romola ” displays is profound and exactthe local 
colouring vivid and true. As a monument of conscientious labour, it 
is worthy of all respect; as a moral essay, it is profitable doctrine for 
an age which is reviving the vices of the Benaissance. But as a story 
it is dull, and as a historical romance it signally fails to clothe the 
dry bones of the past with the flesh and blood of living human interest. 

In “ Felix Holt,” we return again to more familiar scenes and 
people. The twofold interest of this story, over and above the author's 
favourite theme of latent romance in common life, is legal and 
polities!. The plot depends on a highly technical poMt of law in 
regard to the devolution of land ; and, in the course of its develop¬ 
ment, we get a careful and even Bubtle study of the under-currents 
and side-influences; the chicanery, the violence; the cynical im¬ 
morality; mingled with honest political enthusiasm, which went to 
make the interest of an electioneering contest sixty years ago. In no 
other novel has George Eliot more forcibly and even painfully 
‘delineated the terrible and lifelong consequences of an early moral 
falL Ho other of her stories, perhaps, preaches with more eloquent 
voice to those who have ears to hear. C 

We now approach “ Middlemarch,” in many respects the grandest 
of all G-eorge Eliot’s works. It is easy enough to criticise it as too 
long and too ponderous•„a canvas overcrowded with figures; and 
more of a study of character thrown into narrative form than a 
genuine novel. There is more or leas force in all these objections, 
end a generation of novel-readers aooustomed to authors of whom you 
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can skip one paragraph in three with no perceptible injury to the . 
plot or the moral, may well grumble at a novel .of which the interest 
fi* profound, not. superficial; ethical, rather than sensational; and 
coherent and sustained, instead of fragmentary and spasmodic. ; Still, 
for three who care to see the deep springs of human action; the 
subtle and sometimes misguided workings of human ooneedeuoe; the 
mutual influence and interdependence of the man’s andiwomaa’a 
natures; and the miserable rain wrought by emotion uncontrolled by 
thought, as well as by thought untempered by emotion ; for all tbeSe 
“ Middlemaroh ” is a storehouse of delight. 

With the publication of “ Middlemarch,” most people would oonsider 
that the zenith of George Eliot’s greatness was attained. Both her 
later books were disappointments. 

" Daniel Deronda ” was a careful and laborious attempt to analyse 
the differentiating qualities and gifts of the Hebrew race, some of 
whose noblest aspirations are bodied forth in the semi-prophetic dreams 
of the consumptive Mordeoai. As an exhibition of George Eliot's 
power of getting np unfamiliar details, and representing a life which 
she has*never lived, it is second only, if it is second, to “ Romola.” 
As an instance of research, aptly used, one may quote* speech of 
Daniel’s mother, when she is describing her rebellion against the 
strictness of her Jewish upbringing: “ I was to feel awe for the bit of 
parchment in thq mezuza over the door; to dread lest a bit of butter 
should touch a bit of meat.” I have been told by Jewish friends that 
not every born member of their community would recognise this 
Talmudic gloss on the text: “ Thon shalt not seethe a kid in Ms 
mother’s milk.” But the story is disfigured by a concession such as 
George Eliot seldom condescends to make to a repulsive realism. 
The characters of Graadcourt and Gwendolen are conspicuous above 
all her creafj&ms for a moral odiousuess which is almost unredeemed. 
The heartless and worldly girl meets a kind of poetic retribution in 
the refined and calculating cruelty of the cynical libertine whom her 
ambition leads her to marry ; and he, again, receives the reward of 
his misdeeds in a sudden and awful death, from which his wife might 
have rescued him if she would. - 

From the painful and disagreeable interest of this morbid tale we 
turn with something of relief bn the unexpected dulnesa of ‘' Tfa^ 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such.” These contain much that is true, 
more that eis sententious, little that is beautiful, and less that ig 
amusing. The easiest and most satisfactory way of accounting for 
them is that they are rather an attempt to condesae &nd perpetuate 
in epigrammatic fora the opinions of Hr. ffr. ELLewes than the pro- 
duot of George Eliot's own untrammelled genius. 

George Eliot’s poems Ido not intend to include among the subjects 
4st aty analysis, &r I fear we shall find in them little to qualify the 
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verdict that in poetry she is not happy. One critic has mid, that 
“ In poetry the thought was over greet for the somewhat unfamiliar 
element in which it moved, and brought to the reader a certain sense 
of stifihese and onstraint," Another, that George Eliot’s poems are 
merely the work of “ a clever woman who tried to write verses.” 

They are a little more than this, for her mind and temper abounded 
in two oat of three of the qualities which Milton attributes to poetry. 
Her genius was smumons enough, and passionate enough, in all eon- 
ecienoe; but the first note of poetry, simplicity, was signally laoking. 
The thought of her poems is profound, involved, and highly analytical; 
in a word, as much as possible the reverse of simple; and the verbal 
medium and apparatus is rugged with the ruggedness of a violent 
attempt to press into poetic form that of which poetry itself is 
intolerant. • 

Having thus retrodden some familiar ground, I must now attempt 
to analyse some of the leading characteristics of George Eliot’s mind 
and teaching. I shall only be obeying a natural instinct if I place 
first among the subjects of this analysis her religious thought. One 
who was herintimate friend has told me that, though not formally, 
she was essffltially and profoundly a Positivist. Another writes ; 

“ That the mind of her who penned these novels was profoundly religious, 

no reader can doubt.When, however, we attempt closely to define 

the religion in which George Eliot rested, our task is difficult. We find in 
her the most marvellous power of putting herself in the position of the 
holders of all creeds, so deep was her sympathy with every form in which 
the religious instincts have expressed themselves. The simple faith, half 
pagan but altogether reverent, of Dolly Winthrop; the sensible, matter-of- 
fact, and honourable morality of Mr. Irwine; the aspirations of a modern 
St. Theresa; the passionate fervours of Dinah, were understood and rever¬ 
enced by her. All that was most human, and therefore most divine, most 
ennobling, and most helpful, was assimilated by her. The tt®nful bliss of 
asceticism, the rapture of Catholic devotion, the satisfaction iffiich comes of 
self-abnegation, were realised by her as though she had been a fervent 
Oathohc. But the ground-tone of her thought was essentially and intensely 
Protestant. She could not submit herself completely to any external 
teacher." 

For those to whom the faith of Christendom is as vital air, the 
v history of George Eliot’s religious thought is pre-eminently painful, 
ftfery early in life she broke away from the Evangelical beliefs in 
which she had been educated, and before her first volume was pub¬ 
lished she was no longer a Christian. Yet who can read/her descrip¬ 
tion of Dinah Morris’s preaching on the green, her prefers arid 
entreaties, “ written ” to quote George Eliot’s own words, “ with hot 
tears, as they surged up in my own mind,” without the deep convic¬ 
tion that the author had once known the intensity and the power of 
a fervid faith? This impression is even deepened when we follow 
her in the beautiful wards of the prayer, too sacred for transcription, 
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with which Dinah melts and heals the broken heart of Hetty in 
the condemned cell; or when she claims onr love and admiration for 
the heroic courage of the young preacher in “ Janet’s Repentance,” 
battling at once with religions intolerance and physical decay; or, 
when again, she thrills ear hearts with the Baptist-sternness, the 
Ohrist-Iike tenderness of Savonarola’s message to gnllty Florence. 

Still, as we follow in order the gradual development of her mind 
as expressed ia her works, we find ever less and less recognition of 
the troth and power of the Gospel; ever more and more of the 
substitution of moral doty for religions faith; ever an increasing 
sense of darkness and hopelessness and impending annihilation, in 
the prospect of death. Let me quote a few striking paSBages ont of 
many which seem to mark resting-places or turning-points is the 
history of George Eliot’s belief. First, the (Xmcluding passage of 
Dinah Morris’s sermon on the green. 


“Dear friends,” she said at last, “brothers and sisters, whom I love as those 
for whom my Lord has died, believe me I know what this great blessedness 

is; and because 1 know it I want you to have it too.Think what it 

is not to hate anything but sin ; to be full of love to every creature; to be 
frightened at nothing; to be sure that all things will turn to good ; not to 
mind pain, because it is our Father’s will; to know that nothing—no, not 
if the earth was to be burnt up, or the waters come and drown us—nothing 
could part us from God who loves us, and who Alls our souls with peace 
and joy, because we are sure that whatever He wills is holy, just, and good. 
Dear friends, come and taste this blessedness; it is offered to you ; it is the 
good news that Jesus came to preach to the poor." 


Or, take again, from the same book, this lovely psasage of 
moralised description: 


“ What a glad world this looks like as one rides or drives along the valleys 
and over the hills! 1 have often thought so when in foreign, countries, 

where the fields and woods have looked to me like our English Loamsbire— 
the rich land tilled with just as much care; the woods rolling down the 
gentle slopes to the green meadows—I have come on something by the road¬ 
side which has reminded me that I am not in Loamshire; an image of a 
great agony—the agony of the Cross. It has stood perhaps by the cluster¬ 
ing apple-blossoms, or in the broad sunshine by the cornfields, or at a turn¬ 
ing by the wood where a clear brook was gurgling below; and surely, if 
there came a traveller to this world who knew ncthing of the story of man’s 
life upon it, this image of agony would seem to him strangely out of place 
in the midst of this joyous nature. He would not know that hidden behind . 
the apple-bloseoms or among the golden corn, or under the shrouding * 
boughs of the .woods, there might be a human heart beating heavily with 
anguish ; pe^iaps a young, blooming girl, not kno»ing where to turn for 
refuge from a swift-advancing sluuue, understanding no more of thin life of 
ours than a foolish last lamb wandering farther and further in the night¬ 
fall on the lonely heath, yet tasting the bitterest of life’s bitterness. Such 
things are sometimes hidden among the stumy fields and behind the 
blossoming orchards; and the sound of the gurgling brook, if you came 
closer to one spot behind a small bush, would be mingled for your ear wish 
a despairing human sob. Ho wonder man's religion has so much sorrow in 
it. So Wonder he needs a suffering God.” 
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Or, again, this oonfesaton of faith of the simple, yet sagacious 
minister, Rufus Lyon: 

“ The Lord knoweth them that are Hie; but we—we are left to judge by 
uncertain signs, so that we may learn to exercise hope and faith towards One 
another, and in this uncertainty I cling with awful hope to those whom the 
world loves not because their conscience, albeit mistakenly, is at war with the 
habits of the World.” 

Take, again, this most significant sentence, which seems to record the 
effect of some staggering blow : 

“ No one who has ever known what it is to lose faith in a fellow-man whom 
he has profoundly loved and reverenced, will lightly say that the shock can 
leave the faith in the Invisible Goodness unshaken." 

Or take, finally, this statement of Dorothea’s creed, which seems 
to point to the attitude in which, after breaking with dogmatic reli¬ 
gion, George Eliot’s mind reposed : 

“ That [by desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite know 
what it is and cannot do what we would, we are part of the Divine power 
against evil—-widening the skirts of light and making the struggle with 
darkness narrower.” 

The most painful feature of the history is that, with the loss of 
belief in a personal God, came the loss of belief in a personal im¬ 
mortality. And in this “ eclipse of faith ” George Eliot died. Not 
even a gleam of sunset light was permitted to irradiate the gloom. 
I have heard that when Sir Andrew Clark entered the sick-room he 
found that she had already sunk into the final stupor, without even 
realising that she was dangerously ill. From that darkened chamber 
of bereavement and anguish we turn away with the words which she 
herself has put into the mouth of Rufus Lyon: 

“ Though I would not wantonly grasp at ease of mind through an arbitrary 
choice of doctrine, I cannot but believe that the merits of the Divine Sacri¬ 
fice are wider than our utmost charity.” 

An American poet, writing on George Eliot's death, thus marked 
the incongruity between the creations of her imagination, and her 
theological conclusions: 

•! A Illy rooteA in a sacred soil, 

Arrayed with those who neither spin nor toil ; 

Dinah, the preacher, through the purple air, 

For ever in her gentle evening prayer 

Shall plead for Her—what car too deaf to bear J 

* As if she spoke to some one very near.’ 

11 And he of storied Florence, whose groat heart C 
Broke for Its human error ; wrapped apart, 

And scorching In the swift prophetic Same 
Of passion for late holiness, and shame 
Than untriedjdory, grander, gladder, higher; 

Deathless, foFHer, he 1 testifies bg fire.' 

“ A statue fair and firm on marble foot, 

Womanhood's woman, Dorothea, sweet 

As strengtli and strong as tenderness, to make 

‘A struggle with the dark’for white light’s sake, 
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: i ;.v Immortal Stands, unanswered speaks. ShaU thej r 

Of Her great hand the moulded, breathing clay, 

Her fit, select, and proud survivors be ? 

Possess the life eternal, and not She J n 

We now torn by a natural transition from George Eiiot’s religions 
thought to its necessary complement in her ethical system. This may 
almost be summed up in one word—Duty. No novelist, and scarcely 
any professional moralist,. has dwelt with more insistence or more 
varied force on this ennobling theme. Her sense of duty includes in 
its imperious purview every relation of public tod private life, ^he 
duty of the landowner, of the politician, of the parish-priest; the 
duty of parent to child, cf brother to sister, of the young man to 
the woman, of his choice, of wife to husband, of husband to wife— 
these are the favourite themes of each different tale. Each succeeding 
agony or sorrow in the long and often complicated chain of misfor¬ 
tune is traced home with relentless pertinacity to its sourne in some 
failure of moral duty. Nor are the demands of duty satisfied and its 
consequent blessings attained by a mere discharge of mutual obliga¬ 
tions. George Eliot’s sense of duty was that higher and completer 
one which includes our duty to ourselves. Our warfare With the foe 
within, Ihe necessity of self-mastery and self-control, the blessedness 
of self-forgetfulness and self-surrender—these are her chosen themes. 
Nor, again, is the ideal of duty attained by abstinence from those 
glaring and palpable breaches of it which grate upon the common 
conscience, and only require to be stated in older to be condemned. 
George Eliot’s special value as a moral teacher lieu in the stern 
insistence with which she makes us see our own hidden and less 
obvious vices; our pettinesses, our selfishnesses, our sins of harhness, 
of coldness, of unsympathy; tod forces us to recognise in the rain of 
another's happiness the handiwork of some little fault of character or 
action which was concealed from all outside, and, till she revealed it, 
only half-known to ourselves. Of course, so high an ideal of duty 
involved a correspondingly high notion of the beauty of sacrifice. 
To lira for others in the humble offices of common duty; to die for 
others in the flames of martyrdom, or the less heroic pangs of domes¬ 
tic drudgery and unrequited love, forms her ideal of the truly enviable 
fate. The same absolute self-forgetfulness, seeking no reward here 
or hereafter, colours even her conception of that impersonal immo¬ 
rality to which alone she permitted herself to aspire— 

** O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who lire again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses attired to generosity, % 

. . in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self.” 
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we may esteem the teacher of so sublime a creed at least as truly one 
of oar great benefactors, as though she had invented new facilities of 
oornmanioatioa, or amplified, by a fresh disoovery, our means of 
physical enjoyment. 

In George Eliot’s philosophy of life two or three ruling ideas are 
manifest. In the first place, die was as conspicuously as possible the 
reverse of a fatalist. She believed absolutely in the freedom and 
responsibility, of the individual will. She held,that we fashion car 
own characters and Uvea, and was much less disposed than many 
thinkers to attribute their determining qualities to the force of cir- 
cumatances. She herself has said : 

‘ Our deeds still travel with u» from afar. 

And what we hare been makes us what we are.” 

Again, had a melancholy conviction of the irreparable nature of 
human experience. She believed with all her heart the stem truth 
that in the physical world there is no forgiveness of Bins. Again and 
again we have the same note of quiet sorrow over the irrevocable 
fixity of the past. For example: 

“ O the anguish of that thought that we can never atone to our dead for 
the stinted affection we gave them, for the light answers we returned to 
their plaints, or their pleadings, for the little reverence we showed to that 
sacred human soul that lived so dose to us, and was the divines t. thing God 
had given us to know! ” 

Or again, in a fighter fashion, though the same vein of thought, this 
motto: 

“It is a good and soothfast saw; 

Half-roasted never will be raw : 

No dough is dried once snore to meal, 

No crock new.ebapen by the wheel; 

Yon can't turn curds to milk again, 

Nor Now, by wishing, back to Then ; 
t: .1 »:■■■., r my. 

'V.. u<- ■ .v i 1 v.r.ii.' 

Again, George Eliot saw with special keenness the unwelding 
connexion of cause and effect in human life. See this in Adam 
Bede’s indignation when he imagines that Arthur Donnithorue is pro¬ 
posing to set things straight, after the irreparable injury he has done 
to Hetty. He 

“ thought he perceived inthem that notion of compensation for irretriev¬ 
able wrong, that self-soothing attempt to make evil bear the same fruit as 
good, which most of all roueed his indignation 

Once again, George Hiot realised, as few writera of fictioo and 
still fewer historians are calm enough to do, the immense infioenoe 
for good or ejril of insignificant people and ohacura deeds. This it 
was which gave such special seriousness to all her teaching, on the 
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mutate end humble actions of duly life. Few, probably, who beard 
it will forget a sermon by Dr. Liddon in the University Cbnrob at 
Oxford, soon after the publioation of “ Middle march.'’ when he con¬ 
cluded with the concluding words of that wonderful analysis of human 
character: 

“ The growing good of the world is partly dependent on unhiatoric acta ; 
and that things are not so ill with you and me as they might have been is 
half owing to the number who lived faithfully a hidden life and rest in. 
unvisited tombs.” 

Aa a close observer of human life and its determining forces, George 
Eliot found an absorbing interest in the power and imperiousness of 
sexnal passion. Every tale of hers, from the “ Scenes of Clerical 
Life ” to “ Daniel Deronda,” is suffused with 

“ The bloom of young desire and pnrple light of love.” 

The sorrows, the joys, the mysteries, even the crimes which chequer 
the career of her heroes and heroines, have their origin in the subtle 
and manifold influences of love. The love of Adam Bede for Hetty, 
of Hetty for Arthur Donnithorne, of Lydgate for Rosamond, of 
Dorothea for Ladislaw, of Philip Wakem for Maggie Tolliver; all 
these and countless others are instances of the penetration with which 
.George Eliot regarded the love of man and woman, and its widely 
diverse issues in the good and evil of their liven A real, though 
weak and selfish, love for Milly redeems from utter, vulgarity the 
character of Amos Barton. The sweet affection of Dinah Morris 
towards Adam Bede completes with a touch of human interest the 
almost angelic beauty of her ideal character. And the Bame profound 
master-passion of man’s nature supplies some of the darker shades of 
pathos and even of criminality. 

As we have seen before, one leading article of George Eliot’s belief 
was that even the most commonplace lives are underlaid with tragedy. 
On occasion she can heighten the interest of a dramatic scene by 
invoking the more sublimely tragic powers—the destructive energy 
of angry Nature, or the even deadlier wrath of human hatred. Bat 
these situations are rare. The majority of her tales derive their 
tragedy from the hidden sufferings of wonnded hearts ; from the 
fruitless pangs of unrequited love, or the gnawing remorse which dogs 
successful sin.* Her genius combines the powers of the telescope and! 
miorosoope; it sweeps rite wide horizon of events and forces which 
have moved the world ; it directs Our gaze to the teeming life beneath 
our drily feet, and reveals the microcosm «f a single water-drop. 
George EKot has taught us to sympathise with the peat movements 
of humanity which have upheaved empires, and changed the face of 
religions, and have raised up generations of heroes for their aooom- 
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plishment, and have scattered abroad their seed in the blood of 
martyrs. Bat even more faithfully and beneficially has she led us to 
recognise the unnoticed tragedy whioh lies around our every-day path, 
which is the product of events not strikingly impressive, but insignifi¬ 
cant and even vulgar; and to which each day we live We may perhaps 
be nnoonacionaly contributing. Let ns quote her words on the flight 
of Hetty fifcm home: 

“ What will be the end ?—the end of her objectless wandering, apart from 
all love, caring for human beings only through her pride, clinging to life 
only as the hunted wounded brute clings to it? God preserve you and me 
from being the beginners of such misery,” 

It is partly owing to this oonviction that the tragedy of life lies in 
itB common things, that George Eliot assigns such prominent place in 
her writings to the action of pain, illness, and death. But other 
causes contributed to the same result. One was that her delicate 
health made her keenly conscious of the mysterious influence which 
physical organisation exercises over thought, and even action. 
Another was the guidance of Mr. G. H. Lewes, whose own studies 
had been very much concerned with medicine, and who stimulated in 
her a physiological curiosity which was evidently inborn. Another 
and deeper cause lay in the Positivism which gradually became the 
sole residnnm of her religious faith. However uncertain and un¬ 
knowable were the nature and destinies of the human soul, the 
functions of the body were at any rate certain, tangible, and vitally 
important. But, from whatever cause it sprang, we find in all her 
writings a singularly clear and vivid interest in the nature and powers 
of the human frame; a close and scientific acquaintance with its 
pathology; and a keen eye for the subtle effects which it produces in 
the complicated issues of existence. The death of Captain Wybrow 
in “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story ”; the awfully vivid description of angina 
pectoris in “The Lifted Veil” ; Mr. Tolliver’s apoplectic seizure; Mr. 
Casaubon’s slow decay and sudden dissolution by fatty degeneration 
of the heart; the ravages of consumption in Mordecai and Mr. Try an— 
all these are instances of the accuracy and force with which she 
employs these melancholy mechanisms. 

A great part of the fun which we find among the comfortable 
farmers’ wives and dear old ladies of the various tales lies In their 
childlike reliance on third-rate doctoring, and their pathetic interest 
in their own and their neighbours’ disorders. How trni to life is the 
following description of an old woman’s researches in religious 
literature! 

“ On taking up the hu&raphy of a celebrated preacher, she immediately 
turned to the end to see What disease he died of ; and if Ida legs swelled, as 
her own occasionally did, rite felt a stronger interest in ascertaining any 
earlier facte in the history of the dropsical divine.” 
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And then take, in marked oontraat to this, a sample of George Eliot's 
grave handling of the same kind of theme. Lydgate Has just 
informed Mr. Casaubon that he is suffering from a mortal disease, 
which must terminate Boon, and suddenly: 

“ When the oommonplaoe * We must all die ’ transforms itself suddenly 
into the acute consciousness, * I must die—end Boon,’ then death gmpplee 
us, and Lis fingers are cruel; afterwords, he may come to fold ue in Ms 
arms as our mother did. and our last moment of aim earthly discerning may 
be like the first. To Mr. Casaubon nowit was as if he suddenly found 
himself on the dark river-brink, and heard tbe plash of the on-coming oar, 
not discerning the forms, but expecting the summons." 

Any estimate of George Eliot’s genias-would be glaringly incom¬ 
plete if it were not to deal in some detail with her wit and hnmonr. 
To define these two qualities with satisfactory accuracy is a notoriously 
difficult task. Bat if we regard the essence of wit as lying in the 
conciseness and point of expression, as much as in any juxtaposition 
of ideas, we mnst at once admit that George Eliot had comparatively 
little of it. There are indeed numbers of sentences which ding to the 
memory, as terse and vigorous expressions of profound truthsj bnt 
they lack that perfect symmetry of form which is so delightful in the 
really epigrammatic writers, like Lord Beaoonsfidd and Rochefoucauld ; 
and they generally require, if I may so say, more room to turn round 
in than the dimensions of the true epigram permit. I will quote a 
few samples of what 1 mean: 

“ Ignorance [says Ajax] is a painless evil; so, I should think, is dirt, con¬ 
sidering tbe merry faces that go along with it. 

“ Hatred is like tire—it makes even light rubbish deadly. 

“ It is generally a feminine eye that first detects the moral deficiencies 
hidden under the ‘ dear deceit ’ of beauty, 

“We cannot reform our forefathers, 

“ In the vain laughter of folly wisdom hears half its applause. 

“ Ignorance is not so damnable as humbug, but when it prescribes pills it 
may happen to do more harm. 

“ One must be poor to know the luxury of giving. * 

“ The wit of a family is best received among strangers. 

“ Thosp who trust us, educate us. 

“The'depths of middle-aged gentlemen's ignorance will never be known, 
for want of public examinations in this branch." 

And tills, which has been erroneously attribute! to Lord Beaoons- 
field, perhaps as high a compliment as conld.be paid to a would-be 
epigram— % 

“ Among all forms of mistake, prophecy is the most gratuitous." 

But if she is deficient in that perfection of form whieh is essential 
to wit, among humourists George Eliot stands t ery high. She appre¬ 
ciated very keenly the hnmomr of characters, of situations, and of 
dialogues. The admirable picture of Mr. Brooke cn the hustings is 
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one of the best extant illustrations of electioneering on the old system. 
The soene at the reading of Mr. Featherstone’s will has all the 
significant fan of a painting by Hogarth. The characters of Mrs. 
Poyser, of Mrs. Tolliver and her sisters, of Bed) Jakin, of Mr. Trum¬ 
bull, and of Mrs. CadwaUuder, are instances, taken almost at random, 
of her skill in depicting various forms of conscious and unconscious 
comedy. The proverbs and maxims in which several of these charac¬ 
ters so freely indulge are hill of point, and practical wisdom; and 
with their shrewd experience of country life fairly reek of the soil from 
which George Eliot sprang. Of these Mrs. Poyser’s are the most 
famous— 

“ It is poor work allays settin’ the dead above the livin’. We shall all on 
us he dead some time, 1 reckon—it ’ud be better if folks 'ud make much on 
us beforehand, istid o' beginning when we're gone. It’s but little good 
you’ll do a-watering the last year’s crops. 

“ It’s poor eating where the Savour o’ the meat lies i’ the cruets. There's 
folks as make bad butter, and trusten to the salt to hide it. 

“ There’s folks’d stand on their, heads, and then say the fault was i' their 
hoots. 

“ Some folks' tongues are like the (slocks as run on strikin’, not to"tell you 
the time o’ day, but because there's summat wrong i’ their own inside.’’ 

Again, Mrs. Hackett, in “Amos Barton ’’— 

“ They say a green yule makes a fat churchyard; and so does a white yole 
too, for that matter. When the stool’s rotten enough, no matter who sits 
on it.” 

Again, Bartle Massey, the schoolmaster— 

“ Simple addition enough I Add one fool to another fool, and in six 
years’ time six fools more. They’re, all of the same denomination, big and 
little's nothing to with the sum. 

“ It’s easy finding^reasons why other folks should be patient.” 

And Adam Bede himself— 

“If you get hold of a chap that’s got no shame nor conscience to stop him, 
you must try what you can do by bunging his eyes up.” 

Mr. Lsmmeter— 

“ Breed ie stronger than pasture." 


Mrs. Denner— 

“ When I awake at cock-crow, I’d sooner have one real gxief on my mind 
than twenty false. It’s better to know one’s robbed, than think one’s going 
to be murdered." 

A word ought to have been said about George Eliot’s minute eye 
for Nature, her love of animals, her scientific knowledge of music ; 
but the subject expands before us, and we must hasten to a close. 
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It is only George Eliot’s genius as expressed in her writings that I 
have endeavoured to discuss. Her life, and its governing incident, 
and ite influence on the ethical standard of her time, I have left un- 
touched, as lying outside my present province. 

Again, I have dealt bb sparingly as possible in hostile crhadsm. I 
have written with the egotism of a lively gratitude, and I have’pre¬ 
ferred to suggest rather than to elaborate the faults, whether of sub¬ 
stance or of form, which, in my judgment, place her work in a rank 
beneath that of perfection. 

But if, as an artist, she is " a little lower than the angels,” I still 
hold that George Eliot has higher claims upon our admiration than 
those which belong to her as a keen analyst of human nature, or a 
masterly painter of English scenery and manners. I submit that, as 
far as her writing is concerned, she is entitled to rank with those best 
benefactors of mankind who, by preaching a pure and exalted morality, 
and by making the sublime creeds of duty and self-sacrifice lovely and 
attractive, have conspicuously helped the civilisation of the raoe, and 
have edtiehed the treasury of the common good. 

George W. E. Russele. 



CECIL RHODES—COLONIST AND 
IMPERIALIST. 


S OUTH AFRICA, politically, financially, and commercially, has, 
more than any other country, attracted the attention of the 
world during recent years. The two main factors which hare tended 
towards this concentration of interest in that country are the gold 
discoveries and the consequent development of the Transvaal, and the 
splendid genius which Mr. Rhodes and a few other men of remarkable 
ability, associated with him, have brought to bear on the resources 
and prospects of the conntry. 

In connection with the recent troubles in the Transvaal, Mr. 
Rhodes, who, until the other day, was, almost without exception, the 
most admired and most landed df statesmen in the British Empire, 
lay reason of his sncoess in combining the commercial with the political, 
has been in some quarters subjected to unsparing and unstinted 
abuse. This is not, perhaps, to be wondered at, in so far as it pro¬ 
ceeds from some of his most conspicuous detractors, especially those 
representatives of European colonial expansion who have been thwarted 
in many of their designs in Africa through the influence he has exerted 
on behalf of the British power. It is not surprising that Mr. Rhodes 
should not be loved by the colonial enthusiasts of Berlin, or that he 
should not be held 'in affection by the Portuguese, or even by the 
French, seemg that everything that has been done in Africa during 
recent years in the promotion of British extension has b&en attributed, 
either directly or indirectly, to him; and in many instances it must 
be acknowledged to his credit that the imputation is well merited, 
and one which he and Ms fellow-countrymen have reason to be proud 
of. But it is less eaqr to understand how it is that some of the voices 
that have been heard decrying him during the last few weeks are 
voices raised in England itself. This can only he explained according 
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to the old adage that the pnblio memory is short, and that public 
gratitude is a very uncertain virtue. It surely ought to need no 
effort of memory to recollect the brilliant work which Hr. Bhodes has 
crowded into a very few years of heroic and energetic labour oh behalf 
of the Empire, and of colonial enterprise in the Cape and adjoining 
territories. It must be borne in mind that a man of his masterful 
genius, who has attempted and who has aooompliahed so much, and 
who has so many far-reaching plans in his brain, all of which he has 
hoped to carry out within the shortest possible space of time, must 
necessarily have come sharply into collision with many 
interests. For instance, it is ho secret in South Africa, nor for 
matter in London, that men still harbour grudges against him, who 
suppose that they were injuriously affected by the schemes which he 
carried through for the amalgamation of the diamond mines at 
Kimberley. Such men would naturally welcome his lapsing into an 
error of pohcy, as an opportunity of retaliating by any means that 
might come within their reach. If that be so in a matter which is 
insignificant composed with the Work which Mr. Bhodes has latterly 
been doing, and with respect to which it might have been supposed 
that time would have somewhat mitigated past asperities, it is all the 
less difficult to understand how, in these graver political matters that 
have more recently absorbed his attention, and which are discussed 
more openly in the public press, he should be exposed to calumny 
and misrepresentation whenever any apparent opportunity for such 
treatment of him arises. 

Such an occasion appears to his enemies to have arisen in con¬ 
nection with the incursion of Dr. Jameson into Transvaal territory. 
Mr. Bhodes has been openly accused, both in England and in South 
Africa, and with even greater virulence on the Continent, of being a 
party to, if not the prime instigator of, this invasion, and it has been 
alleged that the object he had in identifying himself with this adven¬ 
ture was to destroy the independence of the South African Republic 
for the purpose of substituting British rale. In view of such accu¬ 
sations, it is only fair that Mr. Bhodes should be judged in the light 
of his past actions and past declarations. Any one who has followed 
-his career and sought to understand his line of policy will hesitate 
very much to countenance the suggestion that, anxious as he may 
have been to force on federal unification in Soiith Afrioa for commercial 
and other ntutnaHy advantageous purposes, he could have bear privy 
to an act which he must have known was a violation of all 
international law, by which he would place himself irretrievably 
in the wrong whatever might be the iyue of it, and which, if 
it failed, might wreck the fabric whiob be bad been so laboriously 
constructing. 

It is diffioult to believe that Mr. Bhodes can have harboured any 
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designs upon tike independence of the Transvaal, if reference be made 
to some of the most important speeches he has from time to time 
delivered, expressing sentiments which he is not known to have ever 
retracted. For instance, at the mayoral banquet held in Gape Town 
In 1892, he made very pointed allusion to, the aspirations after a 
South African union which had been littered by other speakers on 
the same occasion. He took some of them to task for their apparent 
desire that this onion should be brought about by the extension of 
British dominion over South Africa to the suppression of the inde¬ 
pendent republics. Any such idea he emphatically deprecated. 
Appealing to his hearers, who were Gape Colonists, he asked whether 
they could fancy anything more repugnant to their own feelings than 
that they shonld be asked to abandon their flag. He appreciated the 
patriotic sentiment which led the President of the Transvaal to be as 
strongly attached to his flag as they were to the British flag, and 
declared that there was nothing more detrimental to a closer sentiment 
than this talk abont one Sonth African State right opto the Zambesi, 
which must mean to the President of the Transvaal the disappearance 
of the flag of the republic. “ I should feel,” he said, “ most intensely 
a declaration by that gentleman for a union of South Africa which 
meant the disappearance of my flag, because, if I have one good 
feeling or sentiment, it is the lore which I have for the flag that I 
have been born under and under which I continue." This is the 
broad idea which has been ever present to the mind of Mr. Bhodes 
while working towards a fusion of political interests in South Africa. 
He has felt that nothing operating against the distinctive national 
sentiment of any one State shonld be proposed or entertained for a 
moment. He has, in fact, distinguished in his mind between the 
essentials of union and nnion in the mere nominal and superficial 
sense. He has striven rather to attain his ideal by establishing a 
community of interests between the several States, and has relegated 
the question of the flag for the future to settle in its own way. In 
further elucidation of this characteristic of Mr. Rhodes’s aims and 
policy, the following words, spoken by him little more than a year 
ago in Cape Town, on his return from Bhodesia, are worthy of par¬ 
ticular note; 

“Ro one will tenjcve from myself the idea that the day will come when 
there is one system south of the Zambesi. With full affection for the Sag I 
have been born under, and the flag I represent, I can fully understand the 
sentiment and feeling of a Republican who has created his independence, 
and Values that before all; hut J can say fairly that I believe in the future 
that I can assimilate this system which I have been connected: with with, 
the Cape Colony, and it is %pf an impossible idea that the neighbouring 
republics, retaining their indepe +jnce, should share with uses to certain 
general principles. If I might put it to you, I would say—the principle of 
Uirifis, the principle of railway connection, tile principle of appeal in law, 
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the principle of i h j <4 p>. ■.« 1. : n fact, all those principles which exist at the 
present moment .■■■,« I ■ ! States, irrespective of the local assemblies 

which exist in each separate State in that country. 1 fully recognise - -and 
excuse me wandering into this—that even if so far as the flag were con¬ 
cerned we were one united pooplo, it would he better in so far as concerns the 
gold of Johannesburg, and the coffee, tea, and sugar of Natal, that there was 
a local Assembly dealing with those matters, and whether that local Assembly 
happens to be under our flag or whether it is not, surely .it is not a very 
high concRprioii (o think that as to general questions—those broad questions 
of railways, tariffs, coinage, and dealing with the natives—we should have 
a unanimous policy.” 

He has realised that it is premature to anticipate arrangements that 
might be entered into when the question of nnion comes to be dealt 
with as a matter of immediate practical politics. 

No one could possibly be in a better position than Mr. Rhodes to 
judge of the advantages which the union he sought for would yield 
to all who were concerned in it. Take, for instance, the question 
of native rights, and in relation thereto the question of native labour. 
At the diamond mines of Kimberley he has the control of the com¬ 
pany which is the largest employer of native labour in South Africa, 
and has had opportunities which no other man enjoys of studying 
native character, and knowing what the South African native is capable 
of doing, and capable of becoming. He has perceived that the native 
question is one of the largest which looms before statesmen in South 
Africa, looking to the fact that the Kaffir race, unlike the aborigines 
of other countries who have come into direct contact with the white 
man, are steadily on the increase. The question of their status in 
relation to the white man is one which Mr. Rhodes has recognised 
could only be satisfactorily dealt with by the several States working 
upon a common line of policy. The supreme importance which he 
attaches to this problem has been illustrated by the fact that he asso¬ 
ciated the office of Minister for Native Affairs with the premiership of 
the colony, and that a very large proportion of his time daring his 
tenure of office was devoted to personal expeditions into the more 
populous native areas of the colony with a view to grasping more 
thoroughly the conditions of the race and labour problems. The 
urgency of these problems is increasing from year to year as the reign 
of peace and civilisation has been extending in South Africa. In 
former days, the intertribal conflicts, and barbarous modes of life, 
tended to check the multiplication of the black population, bat the 
favourable ooAditions, social and political, under which they are n<Jw 
placed, have removed the previously existing checks upon their 
growth and power, and have indeed given a stimulus to their increase 
and advancement. • 

like most other men who have large interests in South Africa Mr. 
Rhodes manifestly lbchs upon the existence of the native as favour¬ 
able to the prosperity of the country, Kaffir labour being a necessary 
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nn^ifaVm of it* development. One of the principal measures which 
he has been responsible for placing on the statute book of the colony 
is the Glen Grey Act, which was intended to encourage the natives to 
devote their labour to the service of those who axe engaged in agri¬ 
culture and milling. One objection taken to this measure by some 
organs of public opinion in England has been that it tended to place 
the black man under subjection to the white, especially to European 
capitalists. That is a total misapprehension of its purport. So far 
from there being anything harsh or tyrannical in the matter, the 
inspiring motive of it was to instil into the native the idea of the 
dignity of labour, to raise his natural status by enoouraging him in 
sobriety, and to convince him of the benefits to himself derivable 
from steady and honourable toil. Those who are familiar with the 
history of South Africa will recollect that one of the most bitter 
memories that rankle in the minds of the Boers is that they were 
inadequately compensated when their native labour was interfered 
with at the time of the abolition of slavery throughout the British 
Empire. One of the chief reasons Mr. RhodeB had in framing this 
measure was to facilitate the supply of labour to the Patch farmers 
who had been pat to great strait* for some years by the disposition of 
the natives to congregate in their reserves in a condition of idleness, 
and by their reluctance to place their services at the disposal of a 
community which stood very much in need of them, and to which 
they are in reality indispensable. In relation to this question 
of the native population in South Africa it may be appropriate to 
refer to the effect which the establishment of the Chartered 
Company has had upon the inhabitants of Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland. - 

Those who assail the Chartered Company are accustomed to insist 
that the sole object of its directors and managers was to enrich them¬ 
selves, and are prone to lose sight of the national and humanitarian 
purposes which the company has already subserved, and will be in 
a position to fulfil on a larger scale when the hitherto existing diffi¬ 
culties of communication have been surmounted. It is testified by all 
competent witnesses, including the missionaries working in the 
country, that the advent of the Chartered Company has been an 
inestimable blessing to the native population. Before the Chartered 
Company appeared upon the scene Mashonalamd and Matabeleland 
were the theatre at continual savagery and bloodshed, fthe Mashonas 
being exposed to the ruthless raids of Lobengula’s warriors. The 
M as hona s have bean rescued from the Matabele terror, and are 
enabled now to lead secure and peaceful lives, and devote themselves 
to industrial pursuits under the company’s protection. The native 
despotism of the Matabele has been broken, and even they themselves 
have been transformed into a peaceable and law-abiding people. It is 
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true that in connection with the wars against the Matabeie, accusa¬ 
tions of the gravest nature were levelled against the company. They 
were charged with having forced on the war for their own ends; bnt 
this indictment was satisfactorily disposed of when, as the outcome 
of a complete Government inquiry into the action of l>r. Jameson 
and ether officials of the company on the occasion of the Matabeie 
raid into Victoria, which was the immediate cause of hostilities, the 
Secretary of State (Lord Ripon) wrote: “It has given me sincere 
satisfaction to find that the result of an inquiry so exhaustive mid 
impartial has been olearly to exonerate Dr. Jameson and the officers 
of the British South Africa Company generally from the serious 
charges which bad been made against them in connection with these 
occurrences.” The war was not an unprovoked aggression upon the 
Matabeie. It was a necessary step for the protection of natives and 
whites alike in Mashonaland, and the Matabeie themselves have 
acknowledged that its results were beneficial inasmuch as it has freed 
them from the iron tyranny of Lobengnla. 

The attitude of the company upon the liquor question has also 
been grossly misrepresented, and the 'misconception was strengthened 
in England by certain speeches said to have been delivered in Eng¬ 
land by Khama and bis brother chiefs during their recent visit. It 
was put forward as one of the objections of these chiefs to come under 
the company that they feared their people would have intoxicating 
drink forced upon them. On Khama’s return to Beohuanaland, Dr. 
Jameson took him to task on the subject, and Khama said that while 
in England the only reason he gave against wishing to come under 
the Chartered Company was the fear that his land would be given ont 
for the use of the white people. He insisted that he had no fear in 
regard to the drink question, as he knew how strictly, both in Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland, the natives were prevented from procuring 
drink. That indeed; has been the policy of the company all along— 
to keep strong drink from the natives in their territory. Contrast 
with this the report published in Berlin a few years ago (vide Keane’s 
“ Africa” vol. ii.p. 187) to the effect that the German force stationed 
in Damaraland were carrying on a flourishing trade with the natives, 
“ battering,” amongst other things, “ alcoholic liquors and ammuni¬ 
tion.” The British Sonth Africa Company has faithfully carried ont 
the 12th article of its charter, by which it undertook as far as 
practicable, \o prevent the sale of any spirits or other intcadoating 
liquor to any natives.” She company’s own interest, apart from any 
higher consideration, would prescribe to them the poKey of maintain¬ 
ing peace and promoting sobriety among the natives, on whom they 
are dependent for the labour requisite for the development of the 
mineral and agricultural resources of the country. 

While it is gratifying to be able to say thatthe Chartered Company 
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lias worked for the good of the native population, still more is it 
entitled to the gratitude of the Empire fertile splendid and extensive 
field it is opening np for European and especially British colonisation 
and industry. We are still only on the threshold of this great enter¬ 
prise. The gold deposits of the conntry have been favourably reported 
on, and the farming industry is making sensible progress. It has 
been proved beyond question that the company’s territories arS well 
adapted, according to locality, for stock and sheep farming, for the 
growth of cerealB, &c., the growth of semi-tropical products, such as 
coffee, sugar and probably india-rubber, tobacco, fruit, and vegetables. 
Who can doubt that an auriferously mineralised country, with such 
natural attractions for the cultivator of the soil, will in due time 
become a populous and prosperous land in which the overplus of the 
old world will find a settled and happy home ? Is not the man whose 
foresight and energy have provided such a magnificent estate for his 
fellow-conntrymen one of the greatest benefactors of his raoe ? That 
is the verdict we are prepared to pass in Mr. Rhodes’s favour now, in 
the foil confidence that it will be confirmed by history. Every year 
lhat goes by will bring an enhanced appreciation of the greatness of 
the services which Mr. Rhodes rendered to the British Empire in the 
founding of the Chartered Company. 

In order to appreciate these services it is necessary to take a brief 
historical survey. Within the last twelve or fifteen years the 
activity of the Powers of Europe has chiefly been centred on the 
African Continent. Prior to the late seventies or the early eighties 
the greater portion of Africa might have been had for the taking by 
the first comer, and even as regards a large part of what is now 
called South Africa, there was no European sovereignty or sphere of 
influence established until quite recently. The Portuguese, in virtue 
of their discoveries, had established certain posts upon the ooastB of the 
South-East and South-West, and arrogated to themselves a hazy 
protectorate over the whole interior lying behind these settlements 
on the littoral. The question of the ownership of these territories 
first became an important European matter when the Germans, much 
to the surprise of the whole world, proclaimed their protectorate over 
Damaraland and Namaqualand. When vague rumours first got 
about that Germany had formed the conception of establishing 
colonies in Africa, the reports were ridiculed by Lord Granville, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the ground that the 
Germans were not a colonising people, and it was evidently felt by 
himself and his colleagues in Mr. Gladstone’s Government of that 
day, that Germany was gpt, and never would become, a serious com¬ 
petitor of Great Britain in any part of the world outside Europe. 
Owing to the prevalence of this opinion in the minds, not only of 
the Government of the day, but of most well-informed people in 
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England, Germany u a matter of fact stole a march on Great Britain. 
About this time the Transvaal, which had a few years before regained 
its independence, conceived the project of stretching across Bechnan- 
aland and joining hands with the German Protectorate on the west 
coast. Freebooting expeditions set ont from the Transvaal and 
established in Bechuanaland the Republics of Stellaland and Goaohen. 
The understanding between the Germans and the Boers, of which 
so much has been heard in the last few days, really dates from this 
time. A few far-seeing believers in the British Imperial idea, then 
perceived what the carrying out of this design would mean for 
British supremacy in South Africa. It would cat the Cape Colony 
entirely off from extension northward into the admittedly rich and 
promising regions beyond the confines of the colony. Long before 
this time, explorers like Thomas Baines, Hartley, and others, had 
Bent home glowing reports of the riches hidden in the soil of Mata- 
beleland, Mashonaland and the adjoining territories. The one man 
who must be credited with the practical frustration of this scheme is 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who was then quite a youth, sitting as an unofficial 
member of the Cape Assembly, but had already acquired a fortune in 
the diamond fields at Kimberley. The Imperial Government havifig 
been tardily aroused to the danger, despatched Sir Charles Warren 
with a military expedition to protect British interests in Bechnanaland 
and to settle the tribal disputes which were being fostered by the 
Boers at the time, the eventful result of which .was, Blanks largely to 
Mr. Rhodes, who had been appointed assistant-commissioner of the 
disorganised territories, that the Boers had to haul down the flags 
which they had hoisted in their petty new repnblios, and a British 
protectorate was proclaimed over the whole area. 

This may be taken as the starting-point of Mr. Rhodes’s career as 
a leading colonial and imperial statesman. He has himself admitted 
that in taking the steps which he took at the time he was only giving 
the find: indications of a conception which he had formed of not only 
allowing scope for the extension of the Cape Colony northwards, bnt 
carrying the British flag into regions np to and beyond the Zambesi, 
and even connecting with Egypt in the Horth. Although he was fired 
with an ambition to extend the British Empire and to open new 
countries for colonisation by his fellow-countrymen, yet in the peculiar 
racial conditions of South Africa he perceived that he mast carry the 
whole population with him in any project of this kind, and that fer 
this purpose It was necessary that he should work in complete harmony 
with the old Dutch settlers of the colony, whose snpport he made a 
condition precedent of accepting office when called on to form a 
Government. It has been his desire that? as far as posable, race 
distinction between the two white sections of the population of South 
Africa should be obliterated, and that they should work together as 
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one people for the realisation of hie conception of the South African 
ideal. Accordingly we find what while as regards the Imperial 
authority he has striven for the extension of the Empire; yet from 
the South African standpoint all that he has done has been done as a 
South African. Batch as well as British members of the Cape 
Legislature have on many occasions given public expression to their 
appreciation of his work from the South African point of view. The 
success which he has achieved in the direction of uniting the Butch 
and the British in sentiment in South Africa is undoubted, and no 
better proof of it can be adduced than the fact that after his visit to 
London in 1891, when he addressed his find; meeting of the share¬ 
holders of the Chartered Company, and received conspicuous marks of 
honour from Royalty, and was the object of the greatest enthusiasm 
amongst the public generally at home, he was able, on going back to 
South Africa, to go straight to a meeting of the Africander Bond, 
whose motto is “ Africa for the Afrikanders,” and reoeived from them 
a not less enthusiastic ovation. They did not hesitate to recognise 
that while working in the Imperial interest, he had alBO bean through¬ 
out working in the interests of his adopted country, South Africa. 

*The policy of undertaking the development of virgin territories by 
means of chartered corporations has been always keenly questioned 
by a section of our public men. Notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
which was aroused by the initiation of the British South Africa Com¬ 
pany under the auspices of Mr. Bhodes and the distinguished peers, 
statesmen, and financiers who were associated with hjm as tbe grantees 
of the charter, there were not wanting a number of dissentient voices 
which declared that the powers conferred upon the company would 
sooner or later be used in ways which must involve the Imperial 
authority in embarrassment. Those who uttered these predictions 
claimed that their apprehensions had been justified when the British 
South Africa Company came into collision with the Portuguese, and 
when they entered into hostilities with the Matabele. The recent 
trouble in the Transvaal is being cited with even stronger emphasis as 
proving that the whole theory of chartered companies is open to con¬ 
demnation. The moot outspoken of these opponents of the British 
Sonth Africa Company in particular, and of the chartered companies 
in general, is Mr. XAboncbere, who has never admitted that there has 
been anything of good, and has asserted all manner of evil, in the 
doings and projects of Mr. Rhodes’s company from its inoeption down 
to the present hour. The hostile criticisms he has repeatedly passed 
upon tite exploiters of Mashonaland mid Matabeleland have been 
equally applied by him to the other tiro chartered bodies operating 
on the African oontinenfi^the Imperial British East Afrioa Company 
and the Reyal Niger Company, The views held by Mr, Labouchere 
are shared by some other members of the House of Commons, and 
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daring the past weeks certain of them have openly avowed their intention 
of pressing in Parliament for the withdrawal of the powers with which 
these chartered corporations hare been endowed. The singular thing 
it that this attitude has -been taken up by politicians belonging to the 
Badioal school; by those who profess, as a fundamental article of their 
creed, that the external responsibilities of the Home Government 
ought in every way to be curtailed rather than augmented; who pose 
as tits especial advocates of eoonomy and the most jealous gnardians 
of the pnblio parse; and who rejoice in rather than resent the 
title of “Little Englanders.” Their crusade against the British 
South' Africa Company is hard to reconcile with Radical doctrine. 
If its charter were to be abrogated, what woold become of the 
territories over which it holds sway? Are they to be abandoned 
to lawlessness, allowed to lapse into their former barbarism, and 
no longer aooonnted a part of the British dominion ? We cannot 
believe that even the sturdiest Radical wonld tolerate the prospect 
of suoh contingencies. The only alternative is that their adminis¬ 
tration should be taken over by the Imperial Government. Bat 
surely there is more of Jingoism than of Radicalism in such a policy. 
The revocation of the charter, and the establishment of direct Imperial 
role in Rhodesia, wonld at one stroke add vastly to the external 
responsibilities of the Home Government. The one strong argument 
in support of the creation and continuance of the charter is that the 
company undertakes duties iu the governing, developing, wad civilis¬ 
ing of an ontlying portion of the Empire, which the Home Govern¬ 
ment itself is not prepared to undertake, that these duties can be 
performed more efficiently and more appropriately by the sort of local 
administration set up by the company than by offioers appointed and 
controlled direoriy from Downing Street, and that thereby the Home 
Government is relieved from considerable financial burdens. The 
Chartered Company, in short, performs work which the Imperial 
Government wonld otherwise be under an obligation to do for itself, and 
which it could not do to well. The Chartered Company is doing Imperial 
work without cost to the Empire. That being so, we might have 
expected to find its warmest supporters rather than its bitterest oppo¬ 
nents in the fooRcal ranks. The distant possessions of Germany and 
of France oonatitnte a constant and heavy drain upon the Exchequers 
of the central Governments. Millions of money have been poured by 
Germany into East and South-West Afrioa, and millions have been 
squandered By France in West Africa, Madagascar, and T onkin i n 
none of these oases have the results, from the point of view wither of 
commercial expansion or of civilisation, been so conspicuously suc¬ 
cessful as the results which Hr. Rhodes and h?s company have achieved 
in the sphere of the Chartered Company’s operationa, without the 
assistance of the Imperial Treasury. If it be • part of Radical 
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policy to run the Empire on the cheep, then Mr. fthodea and Com¬ 
pany have established a valid olgdm to the lasting gratitude of the 
Radical pdhy, for the founders and administrators of the oompany 
have introduced and conducted orderly government oyer vast and 
promising territories, as the instruments and delegatee of the Imperial 
authority, but with resources to which the Imperial authority did not 
contribute. The work which Mr. Rhodes and Ida coadjutors have 
accomplished both South and North of the Zambesi, within the space of 
six years will stand out in history as one of the greatest examples of 
the pioneering and colonising genius of the British race. Whatever be 
the outcome of the investigations and discussions regarding Tecent 
events in South Africa, the Chartered Company has already rendered 
such magnificent services to the Empire that we should feel 
constrained to predict that anything which Parliament or her 
Majesty’s Government may be unwise enough to do in the direction 
of hampering or arresting the company in the prosecution of its 
enterprise would prove in the long run to he a national calamity. 

As indicating the desire of Mr. Rhodes to make his project of 
Imperial expansion subserve the interests of the Dutch population in t 
South Africa as well as the British public at home, the fact may be 
recalled that when the Chartered Company entered upon possession of 
Mashonaland the pioneer force was principally composed of men of 
South African birth, or men who had become South Africans by long 
residence in the country, and that Mr. Rhodes’s avowed intention was 
that South Africans themselves should have the opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing the first interests in the newly-opened territory. It may be also 
printed out that with a view of consolidating South African interests, 
and harmonising them with those of the Empire at large, he has con¬ 
sistently kept before the colonists of the Cape the advantages which 
they were likely to derive from the extension of the railway from the 
colony through Bechuanaland into the auriferous and fertile regions 
of Rhodesia. In fact, it has occasionally been objected hy those who 
look only Upon the British side of the Chartered Company’s enterprise 
that Mr. Rhodes has shown a disposition unduly, to subordinate 
Imperial interests in Rhodesia to those of the colony; Jmt those per¬ 
sons have failed entirely to grasp the essential featunw'of' Mr. Rhodes’s 
South African policy who have not understood that the consolidation 
of races and interests in South Africa is one of the fundamental 
articles of his political creed, and ranks equally in importance with 
his idea of Imperial expansion. 

It would be impossible within the limits of such an article as this 
to specify the many projects of a social, educational, and commercial 
character to which Mr. Rhodes baa devoted his mind during the past 
few years in the direction of drawing the peoples of South Africa 
together, and raising them to the dignity of a united, self-reliant, and 
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progressive nation. Knowing the resources of the country, he seems 
to have felt that, with better means of local education, the natural 
capacities of the Afrikander races could be trained and developed so 
as to qualify them to take a prominent put in the administration 
and development of the country. So far as the Transvaal is con¬ 
cerned, the carrying out of his idea would have tended to open up a 
career for South Africans themselves, and would have rendered un¬ 
necessary that large infusion of the Hollander element which has 
been a potent cause of friction in the Republic, not only between 
Boers and Uitlanders (many of whom, by the way, are of Boer 
extraction, and South African by birth and training), but amongst 
the Boers themselves. Amongst Buch schemes may be mentioned his 
initiative in the matter of establishing a General South African 
University sad School of Mines. As regards his active interest in 
the industrial and commercial development of the country, it may not 
be ont of place to recall the visit he paid to France a few years ago 
with a view of personally investigating what remedies could be applied 
for the eradication of the phyloxera, which had brought disaster to 
many of the viticulturists of the Cape. Allusion may also be made 
to his visit to the Sultan, one result of which was the issue by that 
potentate of a firman authorising the shipment of a selected supply of 
Angora goats to the Cape, with the view of improving the quality of the 
colonial farmers’ stock. It is well known that he has also taken a lively 
personal interest in the development of the Cape fruit export trade, a 
new industry, which is believed to have very great possibilities. 

As to the part which Mr. Rhodes is ambitious of playing an the 
stage of Imperial politics, allusion may fitly be made to the important 
speeches which he has delivered in London at two of the annual 
meetings of Jhe Chartered Company. In the earlier of these two 
speeches it will be remembered that be announced for the first time 
his project of running a telegraph wire through the heart of Africa 
from the Cape to Egypt as a first instalment of the dream which he 
had been known to entertain of making British influence extend from 
“ the Cape to Cairo,” an expression whiah has passed almost into the 
form of a proverb. This telegraph enterprise was at the outset some¬ 
what ridiculed in certain quarters, but Mr. Rhodes, with the well- 
known persistence and perseverance with which he prosecutes any 
scheme he takes in hand, has pushed on the construction of the line 
with quite remarkable vigour, and at the present moment it has been 
extended as Sr into the interior as the northern limit of Nyaaaaland. 
Thus one of the most promising of the new territories incorporated in 
the British dominion haa been pat into direct touch with the tele¬ 
graphic system of the world, a state of things which, teat for Mr. 
Rhodes’s efforts, would not have been realised lor a long time to 
come. 

vol. uix. 2 c 
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In the second of the two speeches to whioh we refer Mr. Rhodes 
dealt at great length with the question of Customs tariffe throughout 
the Empire, and in this matter touched a topic the vital importance 
«E which to the fhtnre at Great Britain and her oolonies is daily 
becoming more obvious, and has been emphasised bythereoent action 
of Mr. Chamberlain, in the Memorandum of Settlement whioh was 
drawn np by Mr. Rhodes in concert with the Colonial Office after the 
conclusion of the Matabele War, he proposed that a provision should 
be inserted to the effect that at no future time should the tariff on 
imports to Rhodesia exceed those which were levied tinder the exist¬ 
ing Customs Union Tariff, to which the Cape, Bebhuanaland, and the 
Orange Free State were parties. He did not sncoeed in convincing 
Lord Ripon, who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, that 
snoh a clause was necessary, and it is to be feared that the pnblic did 
not quite grasp the significance of the idea whioh underlay Mr. 
Rhodee’B proposal. Mr. Rhodes had apparently become impressed' 
with the danger to which the trade of Great Britain is exposed 
by the fact that foreign countries are erecting barriers of hostile 
tariffs intended to exclude British trade competition, and that even in 
onr own colonies British goods are placed on no more favonrable 
footing than the manufactures of other nationalities. Unfortunately, 
when the British colonies were endowed with the right of self- 
government no conditions were laid upon them as to their fiscal 
relations with the mother country. There are many, and it is to be 
inferred that Mr. Rhodes is amongst the number, who think that it 
might very wisely mid very equitably have been a condition of the 
granting of autonomy to the colonies that they shodd in some way 
give preferential treatment to the imports from the United Kingdom 
as compared with their imports from foreign countries. „It is perhaps 
too late now to reverse the consequences of this error, slfhongh a very 
influential section of politicians, and pnbiic men outside of politics, 
believe that a Customs Union between the mother country and the 
oolonies os against the foreigner would even yet be a desirable thing 
to attain. However that may he, it evidently occurred to Mr. Rhodes 
that in founding a new colony in the interior of Smith Africa the 
error committed at a time when the importance of trade relations 
with the colonies was not so thoroughly appreciated as it now is, 
should not bs repeated, and that a new departure might be taken 
whereby restrictions upon the interchange of commodities between 
this new colony and the mother country might for all intnre time be 
made^s'free and unfettered as possible, if indeed it might not be 
carried on upon a more advantageous footing than commercial inter¬ 
course with foreign na&ns. It is understood that lit. Rhodes bos 
by no means abandoned his belief in the wisdom and urgency of the 
proposal which he then submitted to the Colonial Office, and that he 
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does not despair of eventually bringing the Imperial authorities round 
to hie view in the matter. Whether he is or is not too sanguine on 
this score, at all events the proposal is a very striking indication of 
the desire which possesses him to see the scattered members of the 
British Empire linked more closely together by the ties of common 
interest. 

It may not be inopportune to refer at this point to a claim which 
Mr. Rhodes has established upon the gratitude of the Cape Colony by 
the policy of his Government daring the past five years in which he has. 
held office as Premier. His administration will chiefly be remembered 
in Sofith Africa for what he haa done towards the vigorous development 
of the goldfields by pushing on railway extension, which has contributed 
to the unexampled prosperity no w enjoyed by the Cape and its neighbours. 
Looking to the Bevenue statistics of the Cape Colony, (me or two figmes 
may begiven which are highly significant. Within the past few days, 
we have learned by cable from the Cape that the revenue of the colony 
for the second half of last year was £3,188,000, being an increase of 
£655,000 over the revenue of the corresponding period of the previous 
year. When Mr. Rhodes took office in 1890 the revenue of the 
colony was at the rate of little more than £4,000,000 for the whole 
year, and thus it will be Been that there has been an increase to the 
extent of 50 per cent. When statistics are quoted as to the recent 
unprecedented prosperity of Cape Colony it is very commonly 
remarked that it is really not colonial trade and industry which hare 
to be thanked for it, bat that it is due to the benefits which have 
been derived from the goldfields. It had become obvious that with¬ 
out railway connection with some seaport, whether of the colony or 
not, the mining industry could not attain the ’ dimensions which are 
possible and desirable. The Cape Government in being the first to 
give the Witwatensrand the advantage of railway communication 
rendered an incalculable service to the goldfields and to the Transvaal, 
but there oonld be no question that Mr. Rhodes, in approving and 
pushing this policy, kept before his mind that idea of South African 
Federation with wltich he has always been conspicuously identified. 
He reoogniaes that railways are a necessary element in the proper and 
expeditions development of a oountry’s resources and also in bring¬ 
ing peoples into dose and harmonious ‘relations, and whatever 
be the outoome of the present controversies in South Africa as to the 
share which the •respective railways now completed are to obtain of 
the goldfields traffic, the fundamental idea of Mr. Rhodes in having 
made his Government pioneers of railwsy connection with the gold¬ 
fields ought always to be kept in memory to hit* lading credit. As 
this Federation idea, in out belief, inspired his railway policy, so we 
believe that whatever cou nten a nc e he may hava giyesi to . the move- 
neat out of which sprang the exciting events in the Transvaal, it most 
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be attributed to the same overmastering idea. If, on investigation, 
ho be proved in any deglee to have known of, and concurred in, the 
action of Dr. Jameson, or to have co-operated with the ptople in 
Johannesburg who invited Dr. Jameson to enter the Transvaal terri¬ 
tory, we feel confident that there oould have been in Ms mind no 
intention to canae division or estrangement among the people of Sooth 
Africa, bat that on the contrary his sole impelling motive moat have been 
to bring forcibly to the intelligence of the Transvaal the fret that 
their past policy, which has tended to separate the Dutch and the 
Uitlander, and is in direct opposition to the general interests of 
Smith Africa, most be abandoned in favour of a policy which would 
help to weld them together as one people working for a common 
interest. If snch were his motives it may be pointed oat that this 
indeed was thoroughly consistent with the object of the retrooessiOn 
of the Transvaal in 1880. The beneficial tendency aod results of his 
policy and action ought fairly to be taken into account, as atoning for 
any error into which it may appear he had been led in connection with 
recent occurrences. 

When the news of Dr. Jameson’s raid into the Transvaal became 
known, and after his force had been defeated at Krngersdorp, many 
people came to the conclusion that Mr. Rhodes's political career would, 
in consequence of these events, be placed in serious jeopardy, if not 
absolutely cut short. They had not long to wait before Mr. Rhodes 
undeceived them. Within a few days after the crisis in the Transvaal, 
Mr. Rhodes declared to his Kimberley friends that, so far from his 
political career having been terminated, he regarded it as only 
beginning. It was, perhaps, inevitable that in the circumstances of 
the moment he should resign his post of Premier of Cape Colony; but 
he was a very considerable political personage in South Africa before 
he acoepted that position, and it will be snrprising if be do not remain 
a conspicuous and dominating factor in South African affairs, although 
he is no longer in office in the colony. If he is freed from responsibility 
for the conduct of Cape affairs, there is reason to hope that his 
energies will be the more effectively devoted to the. task of developing 
the new regions in the north with which his name is identified. As 
the managing director of the Chartered Company, a corporation which 
controls by far the larger‘portion of South Africa, a territory almost 
as extensive as the whole of Europe with the exception of Russia, it 
is absurd to suppose (hat Mr. Rhodes can cease to bw a great political 
power in that part of the world. Even if the opponents at the 
Chartered Company were to effect their purpose, and the charter 
were withdrawn fro£ the company, teat would not deprive it of its 
concessions and proprietary interest in the territory, which existed 
prior to, and would still continue apart from, the cancellation of the 
company’s administrative functions as conferred by the charter. As 
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Drag g ing director of the property, Mr. Bhodes would still exercise 
oontrol on a very large scale over these new countries, as the com¬ 
mercial and industrial development of Bhodesia is inseparable from 
politics. 

We hare already made allusion to the success with which Mr. 
Bhodes has counteracted foreign influence in South Africa in favour 
of British influence. Within a few days after the exciting events in 
the Transvaal, when Mr. Bhodes was being traduced in the pnbUo 
press, he performed a service to the Imperial Government of a very 
real and distinguished character. We refer to the telegraphic message 
which he addressed to the American people on the subject of the 
Transvaal crisis. Everyone knows how strained the relations between 
the United States and Great Britain had been for some months before, 
and it is to be feared that, when the Transvaal crisis broke out, the 
Americans were disposed to rejoice at the unexpected difficulty with 
which the British Government was brought face to face in Sooth 
Africa. Even if no anch strain between the United States and Great 
Britain had existed, it is but natural to suppose that, in the quarrel 
between the British and the Dutch in South Africa, the sympathies of 
tbe American people would have tended to be rather on the side of 
the Transvaal Government. As republicans, the people of the United 
States might be expected to take the side of the people whose form 
of government was republican, and who were supposed to be standing 
up for their rights as republicans. In Mr. Bhodes’s message, however, 
he brought the true bearings of the situation vividly before the 
American people. He pointed ont that the Transvaal, though republi¬ 
can in name, has been anything but republican or democratic in fact 
—all political power being centred in tbe hands of a minority of the 
residents of the country. He also impressed on the American people 
that they themselves were deeply concerned in the state of things 
obtaining in the Transvaal, because a. huge portion of the Uitlandera 
were American oitizens. He appealed to them on this ground for 
their sympathies oh behalf of the Uitlandera, and, going further, he 
pointed ont the absurdity of the two great English-speaking peoples 
of the world being at variance, and coming almost to the verge of a 
war, upon a question as to the boundaries of some barren land in an 
obscure part of South America. The effect of this message in the 
United States was moat wholesome, and it hr impossible to estimate 
the extent to frhich Mr. Rhodes’s well-timed intervention has helped 
to assuage the acrimony which bad unfortunately arisen as between 
tbe Americans and the British over the Venezuelan business. In this 
incident wa have an excellent illustration of Jhe remarkable genius 
whioh Mr. Bhodes poasewes for doing the right thing at the right 
time, and the power which he can on occasion bring to bear in the 
field of Imperial af&irs. 
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'■ We have shown that the principle and tendency of Mr. Rhodes's 
public action in South Africa have been to obliterate race distinctions, 
and to draw the Dutch and British elements of the population more 
closely together. President Kriiger and his Government may, on the 
contrary, be regarded as the main factors wrick hare made for the 
perpetuation and the embitterment of the difficulties existing between 
them. Mr. Rhodes has striven strenuously for a unity of sentiment 
and interest, for a federal union, which Sir George Grey end Sir 
Bartle Frere (with the same object in view) were unsuccessful in 
accomplishing. President Kruger, it is generally thought, has been 
the chief obstacle to the success of that ^policy. Had President 
Kriiger responded to the friendly overtures which have constantly 
been made to him by the Cape Government under the inspiration of 
Mr. Rhodes, and had he chosen to conciliate the Uitlanders, many 
of the most prominent ccf whom were of Cape birth like himself, the 
recent unhappy disturbances wonld never have arisen. It seems that 
he has preferred to follow the course suggested to him by a Hollander 
clique animated fay no real regard for the welfare of South Africa, but 
bent upon serving their own personal ends. Mr. Rhodes and Pre¬ 
sident Kriiger may be looked upon as the representatives of two 
antagonistic policies, and the policy identified with the name of 
Mr. Rhodes was nndoubtedly the only true and statesmanlike South 
African policy. In hia refusal to bring the Transvaal within the 
Customs Union, in his irritating railway policy, and in many other 
ways, President KrBger has set himself [against the idea of South 
African unification. No donbt he has been swayed by the suspicion 
that the independence of the republic might be endangered; but the 
real danger to the republic has been that he has worked in the 
direction of converting it into an autocracy, or as oligarchy, out of 
sympathy with the majority of the residents within its own borders, 
and out of sympathy with the neighbouring States whidf have 
consistently stretched out to him the hand of friendship. The 
political Bystem whioh President KrUger has maintained at Pretoria 
was a dog on the wheels of South African progress, and a menace to 
South African peace. It was bound, sooner or later, to lead to such 
an explosion as recently occurred, and, notwithstanding the triumph 
he has achieved, the same danger must still be reckoned with unless 
its causes are removed. The only guarantee for the peace mid 
advancement of the Transvaal, and of South Africa asaa whole, is to 
be found in those principles of fraternity and unity which Mr. Rhodes 
has persistently expounded and advocated. 

it Afrikander. 
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S3.— Painter. 


P ICTORIAL representation in its rndest forms not only precedes 
civilisation but may be traced back to prehistoric man. The 
delineations of animals by incised lines on bones, discovered in the 
Dordogne and elsewhere, prove this. And certain wall-paintings 
found in caves variously distributed,* show, in extant savage races or 
ancestors of them, some ability to represent things by lines and 
colours. 

But if we pass over these stray facts, which lie out of relation to 
the development of pictorial art during civilization, and if we start 
with those beginnings of pictorial art which the uncivilized trans¬ 
mitted to the early civilized, we see that sculpture and painting were 
coeval. For, excluding as not pictorial that painting of the body by 
which savages try to make themselves feared or admired, we find 
painting first employed in completing the image of the dead man to 
be placed on his grave—a painting of the carved image such as 
served to, make it a rude simulacrum. This was the first step in the 
evolution of painted figures of apotheosized chiefs and kings—painted 
statues of heroes mid gods. 

We shall the better appreciate this truth on remembering that the 
complete difim-enriation of sculpture from painting which now exists 
did not exist among early peopled In ancient times all statnes were 
ooloured: the aim being to produce something as like as possible to 
the being commemorated. 'Y : 

The already named images of dead New Zealand chiefs tattooed in 
imitation of their originals, illuatrate primitive attempts to finish the 
representations of departed persons by surface- markings and colours; 
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wad the idols preserved in oar maseams—not painted only bat with 
imitation eyes and teeth inserted—make dear this original onion of 
the two arts. • 

Of evidence that the priests painted as well as carved these effigies, 
little is famished by travellers. Sendee writes of the Apaches:— 
° All charms, idols, talismans, medicine hata, and other sacred regalia 
should be nude, or at least blessed, by the medicine-men.” Bat 
while the agency of the primitive priest in idol-painting most remain 
bat partially proved, we get dear proof of priestly agency in the pro¬ 
duction of other coloured representations of religions kinds. Describing 
certain piotographs in sand, Mr. Cashing says :— 

“ When, during my first sojourn with the Zufii, I found this art practice 
in vogue among the tribal priest-magicians and members of cult societies, I 
named it dry or powder painting.” The pictures produced “ are supposed 
to be spiritually shadowed, so to say, or breathed upon by the gods or god- 
animals they represent, during the appealing incantations or calls of the rites. 
.... Further light is thrown on this practice of the JZufii in making use 
of these suppositively vivified paintings by their kindred practice of painting 
not only fetiches of stone, etc., and sometimes of larger idols, then of wash¬ 
ing the paint off for use as above described, but also of powder painting in 
retie f; that is, of modeling effigies in sand, sometimes huge in size, of hero 
or animal gods, sacramental mountains, etc., powder painting them in com¬ 
mon with the rest of the pictures, and afterwards removing the paint for 
medicinal or further ceremonial use.” 

But the clearest evidence is yielded by the Navajo Indians. Dr. 
Washington Matthews in a contribution on “The Mountain Chant, a 
Navajo ceremony,” Bays — 

“ The men who do the greater part of the actual work of painting, under 
the guidance of the chanter, have been initiated [four times], but need not 
be skilled medicine men or even aspirants to the craft of the shaman. .... 
The pictures are drawn according to an exact system. The shaman is fre¬ 
quently seen correcting the workmen and making them erase and revise 
their work. In certain well defined instances the artist is allowed to indulge 
his individual fancy. This is the case with the gaudy embroidered pouches 
which the gods carry at the waist. Within reasonable bounds the artist may 
give his god just os handsome a pouch as he wishes. Some parts of the 
figures, on the other hand, are measured by palms and spans, and not a line 
of the sacred design can be varied.” * 

* Both great surprise and great satisfaction were given to me by these last sen¬ 
tences. . when setting forth evidence furnished by the Egyptians, 1 waa about to 
include a remembered statement (though unable to give the authority), that there are 
wall-paintings—1 think in the tombs of the kings—when a superior is represented as 
correcting the drawings of subordinates, and was about to suggest that, judging from 
the intimate relation between the priesthood and the plastic arts, already illustrated, 
this superior was probably a priest. And here I suddenly earns upot| a verifying feet 
supplied by a stiU earlier stage of cultuA: the priest is the direotor of pictorial 
representations when he is not the executant. Another important verification ie yielded 
by theae sentences. The essential parts of the representation are sacred in matter, 
and rfgidly fixed in manner; but in certain non-ossential, decorative parts the Work¬ 
ing artist is allowed play fosCiie imagination. This tends to confirm the conclusion 
already drawn respecting Greek art. For while In a Greek temple the mode of repre¬ 
senting tee god was so fixed that obange was sacrilege, the artist was allowed some 
scope in designing and executing the peripheral ports of the structure. He could 
exercise bis imagination and skill on the sculptured figures of the pediment and 
metopes ; and here his artistic genius developed. 
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Unquestionably then pictorial art is . its first stages was occupied 
with saored subjects, and the priest, when not himself the executant, 
was the director of the executants. 

Hie remains and records of early historic peoples yield facta having 
like implications. 

Ah shown already there existed in America curious transitions 
between worshipping the ^pctual dead man and worshipping an effigy 
of him—oases in which a figure was' formed of portions of his body 
joined with artificial portions. The Nile Walley famished other 
transitions. Concerning the Msorobrian Ethiopians, Herodotus tells 
the strange story that— * 

“ When they have dried the body, either as the Egyptians do, or in some 
other way, they plaster it all over with gypsum, and paint it, making it aB 
much as possible resemble real life; they then put round it a hollow column 
made of crystal.” 

And to Ibis plastered, painted, and enclosed mammy they made offer¬ 
ings. The Egyptian usage diverged from this simply in the casing 
of the mummy and in the painting: the one being opaque and the 
other consequently external. For the carved and painted representa¬ 
tion of a human figure on the outer mummy-case, was doubtlesB a 
conventionally-stereotyped representation of the occupant. And since, 
in all such oases, the ancestor-worship, now of private persona, now 
of major and minor potentates, was a religion, painting as thus 
employed was a religious art. 

The leading subjects of Egyptian wall-paintings are worshipping 
and killing: the last being, indeed, but a form of the first; since 
pictures of victorious fights are either glorifications of the commemo¬ 
rated commanders or of the gods by whose aid they conquered, or 
both. In early societies sacrifice of enemies is religions sacrifice, ae 
shown among the Hebrews by the behaviour of Samuel to Agag. 
Hence the painting in these Egyptian frescoes is used for sacred 
purposes. 

That in ancient Egypt the priest was the primitive sculptor we 
have already semi; and the association of painting with sculpture was 
so close as to imply that he was also the primitive painter—either 
immediately or by proxy. For, seeing that, as Brugsch remarks, 
Egyptian art “ is bound by fetters which the artist dared not Iposen 
for fear of ejashingwith traditional directions and ancient usage,” it 
results that the priests, being depositaries of the traditions, guided 
the hands Of those who made painted representations when they did 
sot themselves make them. But there ii^a direct proof, Errnan 
says:—“Under the Old Empire the high priest of Memphis was 
considered as their chief, is feet he bore the title of ‘ chief loader of 
the artists,’ and reaBy exercised the office.” In another passage 
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describing the administration of the great temple of AmOn he tells us 
that the Theban god had his own painters and his own sculptors; 
both being under the supervision of the second prophet. It may be 
that, as in the case of the Indians above named, these working 
painters had passed through some religions initiation and were semi- 
priestly. 

In oonnexum with this use Of painting tor sacred purposes in 
Egypt, I may add evidence furnished by an^ exi s tin g religion. Says 
Tennent oonceming the Buddhists of Oeylon:—- 

“ The labours of the adtdptor and painter were combined in producing 
these images of Buddha, whieh are always coloured in imitation of life, each 
tint of his complexion and hair being in religious conformity with divine 
authority, and the ceremony of ‘ painting of the eyes ’ is always observed by 
the devout Buddhists as a solemn festival." 

It is interesting to remark that, in its mural representations, Egypt 
shows us transitions from sculpture to painting, or, more strictly, 
painted sculpture to painting proper. In the most sculpturesque 
kind the painted figures stood out from the general field and formed 
a bas-relief. In the intermediate kind, relief-en-crcux, the surfaces of 
the painted figures did not rise above the general field, but their 
outlines were incised and their surface rendered convex. And then, 
finally, the incising and rounding being omitted, they became 
paintings. 

By the Greeks also, painting was employed in making finished 
representations of the greater or smaller personages worshipped—now 
the statueB in temples and now the figures on stelce nsed to com¬ 
memorate deceased relatives, which, cut out in relief, were, we may 
fairly infer, coloured in common with other sculptured figures, just 
as were those on Etruscan sarcophagi. Of this inference there has 
recently been furnished a justification by the discovery of certain 
remains which, while they show the use of colour in these memorials, 
show also the transition from raised ooloured figures to coloured figures 
not raised. Explorations carried on in Cyprus by Mr. Arthur Smith, 
of the British Museum, have disclosed— 

“ a series of limestone stelse or tombstones, on which is painted the figure 
of the person commemorated. The surface of the limestone is prepared 
with a white ground, on which the figure is painted in colours and in a 
manner which strongly recalls the frescoes of Pompeii." 

The painting being here used in aid of ancestor-worship, is in that 
sense religious. Very little evidence seems forthcoming concerning 
other early uses of painting among the Greeks. We read that before 
the Persian war the application of painting " was almost limited to 
the decoration of sacred Edifices, and a few other religions purposes, 
as colouring or imitating bas-reliefs, and in representations of religious 
rites on vases or otherwise.” In harmony with this statement is the 
following from Winckelmann:— 
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“ The reason of the slower growth of painting lies partly in the art itself, 
and partly in its use and application. Sculpture promoted tha worsliip of 
the gods, and was in its turn promoted hy it. But painting had no such 
advantage. It was, indeed, consecrated to the gods and templed; and some 
few of the latter, as that of Juno at Samos, were Pinacothecfc, or picture 
galleries ; at Rome, likewise, paintings by the best masters were hung up 
in the temple of Peace, that is in the upper rooms or arches. But paintings 
do not appear to have been, among the Greeks, an object of holy, tmdoubt- 
ing reverence and adoration.” 

This relatively slow development of painting was doe to its original 
subordination to sculpture. Independent development of it bad soope 
only when by such stepH as those above indicated it became separate; 
and, employed at first in temple-deooration, it gained this scope as 
sculpture did, in the ancillary and less sacred parts. 

Partly because the Greek nature, and the relatively incoherent 
structure of the Greek nation, prevented the growth of an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, with the normal developments arising from it, and partly— 
perhaps chiefly—because Greek civilization was in so large a measure 
influenced by the earlier civilizations adjacent to it, the further course 
of evolution in the art and practice of painting is broken. We can 
only say that the secularization became marked in the later stages of 
Grecian life. Though before the time of Zeuxis various painters had 
occupied themselves with such semi-secular subjects as battles and 
with other subjects completely secular, yet, generally executed as 
these were for the ancillary parts of temples, and being tinctured by 
that sentiment implied in the representation of great deeds achieved 
by ancestors, they still preserved traces of religious origin. This is, 
indeed, implied by the remark which Mr. Poynter quotes from 
Lucian, that Zeuxis cared not “ to repeat the representations of gods, 
heroes, and battles, which were already hackneyed and familiar.” 

The first stages in the history of painting, and of those who prac¬ 
tised it, after the rise of Christianity, are confused by the influences 
of the pagan art at that rime existing. It was only after this earliest 
Italian art, religious like other early art in nearly all its subjects, 
had been practically extinguished by barbarian invaders, that charac¬ 
teristic Christian art was initiated by introduction of the methods 
and usages which had been preserved and developed in Constanti¬ 
nople ; and the art thus recommenced, entirely devoted to sacred pur¬ 
poses, was entirely priestly in its executants. “ Prom the monasteries 
of Constantinople, Thessaloniea, and Mount Athos,” says Mr. Poynter, 

“ Greek artists and teachers passed into the provinces of Southern 
Europe;” and thereafter, for a long period, the formal Byzantine 
style prevailed everywhere. * 

Of the scanty facts illustrating the subsequent relations between 
priest and painter in early Christian Europe, one is furnished by the 
ninth century. 
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Bogoris, the first Christian king of the Bulgarians, solicited the emperor 
Michael “ for the services of a painter competent to decorate his palace,” and 
the “ emperor despatched [the monk] Methodius to the Bulgarian Court.” 

The continuance of this connexion is shown by the following passage 
from Eastlake'e History:— 

“In the practice of the arts of design, as in the few refined pursuits 
which were cultivated or allowed during the darker ages, the monks were 
long independent of secular assistance. Mot only the pictures, but the 
stained glass, the gold and silver chalices, the reliquaries, all that belonged 
to the decoration and serflce of the church, were designed, and sometimes 
entirely executed by them; and it was not till the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth oenturies, when the knowledge of the monastery began to be Shared 
by Idle world at large, that painting in some degree emerged from this 
fostering though rigid tuition.” 

■ Along with the practice of painting went knowledge of tile ancil¬ 
lary art, the preparation of colours. In a later passage, Eastiake says: 

“ Cenninl, speaking of the mode of preparing & certain colour, says that 
the receipt could easily be obtained, ‘ especially from the friars.’ ” 

In another passage there is implied an early step in secularisation. 

“ Colours and other materials, when not furnished by monks who retained 
the ancient habits of the cloister, were provided by the apothecary.” 

And further steps in the divergence of lay painters from clerical 
printers are implied by the statement of Laborde, quoted by Levasseur, 
to the effect that the illuminators of the thirteenth century had for 
the most part been monks, but that in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
laymen competed with them. Various painters in miniature and oil 
are mentioned. Painters continued to be illuminators as well; they 
also painted portraits and treated some sacred subjects. 

Throughout early Christian art, devoted exclusively to sacred sub¬ 
jects, there waB rigid adherenoe to authorized modes of representation, 
as in ancient pagan art—Egyptian or Greek. Over ecclesiastical 
paintings this control continued into the last century; as in Spain, 
where, under the title of Pietor Christianus there was promulgated 
a sacro-jnctorial law prescribing the composition of pictures in detail. 
Nay, such regulation continues still. M. Didron, who visited the 
churches and monasteries of Greece in 1839, says:— 

“ Ni le temps ni lelieu ne font rien a l’art grec; au XVIIPsiede, le peintre 
moreote continue et caique le peintre vdnitien du X*, le peintre sthonite du 
V* ou du VI*. Le costume des personnages est partout et en tout temps le 
mdme, non-seulement pour la forme, mais pour la couleur, mais pour le des- 
siu, mais jusque pour le nnmhre et l’epaisseur des plis. .... tin ne saurrit 
pousser plus loin 1’exactitude traditionnelle, l’esclavage du passe.” 

And Sir Emerson Tennent A, propos of the psrailelism between, the rigid 
code conformed to by thp. monkish artists of the East and the code, 
equally rigid, conformed to by the Buddhists of Ceylon, quotes as illus¬ 
trative incident oonceming these priest-printers of Mount Athos, who 
manufacture pictures to pattern with “ almost the rapidity of machinery.” 
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M, Didron wished to here a copy df the code of instructions “ drawn 
up under ecclesiastical authority," but “ the artist, when solicited by 
M. Didron to sell * oette bible de son art,' naively refused on the 
simple ground that,. . . * '« petdant son Guide, il perdait son art; 
il perdait ses yeux et ses mains.”’ 

Concerning later stages in the rise of the lay painter, it must 
suffice to say that from the time of Cimabue,. who began to depart 
from the rigidly formal style of the priestly Byzantine artists, the 
lay element predominated. Amid a number of apparently non¬ 
clerical painters, only a few clerics are named ; as'Don Lorenzo, Fra 
Giovanni, Fra Filippo Lippi, Fra Bartolommeo. But meanwhile it 
is to be observed that these secular painters, probably at first, like 
the secular sculptors, assistants to the priests in their work, were 
occupied mainly and often exclusively with sacred subjects. 

Along with this differentiation of the lay painter from the clerical 
painter there began a differentiation of lay painters from one 
another ; and the facts show ns a gradual beginning where 
imagination would have suggested only an abrupt beginning. As I 
learn from an academician, the first form of portrait (omitting some 
painted under a surviving classic influence, in those earliest days 
before art was extinguished by the barbarians) was that of the donor 
of msacred picture to a church or other ecclesiastical edifice, who was 
allowed to have himself represented in a comer of the picture on his 
knees with hands joined in supplication. 

Something sftmlar happened with another form of art. Land¬ 
scapes made their first appearance as small and modest backgrounds 
to representations of sacred personages and incidents—backgrounds 
the composition of which displays an artificiality congruous with that 
of the figure-oomposition. In course of time this background assnmed 
a greater importance^ but still it long remained quite subordinate. 
After it had ceased to be a mere accompaniment, landscape-painting 
in its secularised form was but partially emancipated from 
figure-painting. When it grew into a recognized branch of art, the 
title “ Landscape wfth figures," was still generally applicable; and 
down to our own day it has been thought needful to put in some 
living creatures. Only of late has landscape pure and simple, abso¬ 
lutely divorced from human life, become common. 

Of oowse various classes and sub-classes of artists, broadly if 
not definitely marked offi are implied by these and other specialized 
kinds of paintings; soma determined by the natures of the subjects 
treated and others by the natures of the materials used. 

■ / '.;:v 

For form’s sake it is requisite to say that here as always those units 
of a society who make themselves distinct by performing functions of a 
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^certain kind, presently, along with separation from the rest, begin to 
unite with one another. The specialised individuals form a specialized 
aggregate. 

When in the Middle Ages the. artists employed as assistants to 
priests for ecclesiastical decoration beoame a class, they grew into 
something like guilds. Levasaeur, quoting Laborde, says they were 
hardly distinguished from artisans : like them they formed corpora¬ 
tions under the name of paintrea, twilleurs iymxtiges tt voirritrs. 
In Italy during the fourteenth century a Brotherhood of Painters 
arose, which, taking for its patron St. links the Evangelist, had 
for its purpose, partly mutual instruction and partly mutual assistance 
and protection. 

That in modern times the tendency to integration has been 
illustrated all know. It needs only further to remark that the 
growth of the chief art-corporations has been followed by the growth 
of minor art-corporations, some of them specialized by the kinds of 
art practised; and also that embodiment of the profession is now 
aided by art-periodicals, and especially by one, the Artist, devoted to 
professional culture and interests. 

Hebbeet Spencer. 
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T O the traveller in the Australasian colonies there is no fact more 
striking in the political world than the position of what is 
called tiie Labour Movement. The ordinal; Englishman derives 
whatever knowledge he may have of Australia and New Zealand from 
Sir Charles Dilke’s “ Problems of Greater Britain/’ the last edition of 
which was published in 1890. Therein he reads of the happy sunny 
life of'the Australian colonist, of the prosperous rivalry of Melbourne 
and Sydney, of the parliamentary warfare of Sir Henry Pukes and 
Mr. George Dibbs, of Sir Samuel Griffith and Sir Thomas Mcllwraith. 
Since that date, however, two great storms have swept over Austral¬ 
asia—the commercial crisis and the parliamentary labour move¬ 
ment—entirely changing the one the economic and the other tire 
political faoe of the countries over which they passed. The old descrip¬ 
tions have now no truth, nor even meaning. All political history in 
Australasia how starts from the great maritime strike of 1890. From 
the failure of that strike dates the formation of parliamentary Labour 
parties, and at the present moment the Labour party in New South 
Wales and Viotoria holds the balance of power; in South Australia 
it practically controls the policy of the Government; in Queensland it 
has taken the place of the regular Opposition, while in New Zealand 
it has been content with the policy of permeation, and never having 
severed its connection with the liberal party, it has, in legislative 
and administrative results, been far more succeesM than in any of 
the other colonies. 

Blind and incoherent as this movement will on examination be 
found, for the most part, to be, yet, compared \jiththe miserable failure 
of the Independent Labour party at home, its achievements are suffici¬ 
ently startling. Thera are many special causes winch partly explain its 
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progress; such, for example, as the absence in the colonies of that 
dependence of bless upon dess which is still so strong in England, the 
sparseness of the population and its concentration in .great capitals, 
and the universal recognition of the principle of payment of members. 
Probably the chief political cause has been the weakness of those great 
traditions upon which parties really depend. He Australian parties 
never had the old historic iteocmtions of those of England. Such 
events as the DeaMn-Gillies coalition in Victoria and the Griffith- 
Mcllwraith coalition in Queensland tended to break np any Strong 
party ties that existed. Popular leaders like Mr. George Higginbotham 
and Sir Graham Berry in Victoria, or Sir Charles Lalley mid Bit 
Samuel Griffith in Queensland, in the zenith of their power have, in 
Australia, been content to pass to the more quiet qpheree of the Bench 
or the Speakership. At the same time, while the organisation of 
political parties was weak, the trade organisations of both masters 
and men were peculiarly strong and united. Federated in a great 
network all over Australia, the pressure of the commercial crisis 
drove them into fierce antagonism, and from the ashes of the great 
strikes that ensued arose the Parliamentary Labour Movement. 

He conditions of Labour in the Australasian colonies are, of course, 
very different from those which obtain in this country. Here are 
no great landowning or great manufacturing families with local 
influences and associations. He factories are few and unimportant— 
though a certain number of artificial industries have been created in 
Melbourne, and it is said a nearly eqnal number have grown up under 
the freer conditione of New South Wales. He great industries, as in 
all new countries, are the pastoral and the mining industries. What 
agricultural farming there is, is done upon a small scale, and there is 
no large body of resident agricultural labourers. It is wool and 
meat which abeorb the chief energies of the colonist. Moreover, the 
n pastoralist,” or the “ squatter,” as he is variously called, is not. a 
rent-receiver, but a rent-payer. He is not a capitalist, but an entre¬ 
preneur. His industry is conducted on a large scale, and requires a 
great amount of capital. It is said, indeed, at the present moment 
to be heavily over-capitalised. The squatter’s aim is, by the sale of 
his wool or other products, to pay his rent, his interest, and his wages, 
to provide for the wear and tear of his plant and improvements, to 
replenish his stock, to insure himself against contingencies, and, 
finally, to leave himself ‘enough margin to live as befits the class to 
which he belongs. While, as Miss Shaw has truly; >e marked, the 
industry is the industry of wealthy men, it is at the same time a 
highly speculative one. He whole community palpitates with the 
price of wool. He lot.' prices of all agricultural produce which have 
been reigning during thereoent years of depression have play ed havoc 
with the pastoralist cla^s. Many of them had been, forced by land 
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legislation to borrow in order to purchase their freehold^ and to ntb* 
utltute for tire payment of a low rent to tbe Government tiie payment 
of a high ratepf interest to foe bank. Apart from this, foe whole 
industry is ran to an almost incredible extent upon borr ow ed capital, 
fhe rate of interest, from various causes, amongst others foe multi¬ 
plication of middlemen, fans been an exlifcvagantly high one. As a 
result of the general severe deprestiK a large number of foe 
pastoaalists, no one knows how large, are>, as the phrase goes, “in foe 
hands of foe banks and financial institutions.” Many of them abate 
been foreclosed upon, and turned adrift with a couple of hones and a ■ 
hundred pounds; many of them have been retained as managers; 
many «f foam only remain on their feet by living so modestly that it 
would not pay the bank to pnt a manager in their place; many of 
them hate been so heavily financed that it would be inexpedient for 
foe bank to disclose foe extent of its advances by foreclosing. Apart 
from these holdings in which the financial institutions have this 
indirect interest, foe quantity of land in respect of which they are 
registered as direct holders is enormons. It is Baid, for example, 
that, of foe 270,000,000 acres of unalienated land in Queensland held 
under pastoral lease, no less than 180,000,000 is held by forty-five 
financial institutions, the principal holders being the Bank of Austra¬ 
lasia, with 16,236,480 acres; the Australian Joint Stock Bank, with 
11,988,820 ; foe Queensland National Bank, with 10,267,280 ; and foe 
Trust and Agency Company, with 10,235,040. Great quantities of land, 
too, are now being taken up and worked by pastoralist companies. 
Though there still exist large numbers of foe individual squatters of 
foe old class, there seems no doubt that the individual squatter is to 
some extent being “ eliminated.” The number of hands continuously 
employed on pastoral runs is extremely small. Miss Shaw relates 
that, when foe was in foe west of Queensland, foe smallest stains 
she was on covered 200 square miles, and only employed eight per¬ 
manent hands. Labour is not wanted to any extent excdjpt at shearing 
time, and then large numbers of men are engaged for a few weeks, 
and paid by contract. The effect of these circumstances on the 
personal relationship between employer and employed can easily be 
imagined, and one can understand the view taken of foe situation by 
a cartoon in foe Queensland Labour organ, foe Worker, which, with its 
nsual hysterical ferocity, depicts a squatter, with a Damoclean sword 
labelled “ Foreclosure ” suspended over his head, grinding at a press 
containing the bodies of shearers and other bush workers, whose 
blood issues therefrom as “ interest," and pours into a trough, where 
it is consumed by three hogs, marked respectively “ Banks," “Syndi¬ 
cates,” arid “Financial Institutions.” The squatters had fons in a time 
of low prioes to support foe burden of a heavy weight of internet in 
foe face Of a* determined combination df their employees, and, as was 
VOL. U». 2 d 
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to be expected, they organised a similarly determined combination 
in their own defence. 

Before the great maritime strike of 1890 unions held the spper 
hand, and although they now produce many instances of their con¬ 
dolatory conduct, there can be no doubt that, like all bodies of men 
who have possessed power, ^ey generally abused it. As was said 
by Mr. James Crombie, a prominent Queensland squatter, speaking 
in the Queensland House of Assembly: 

“ In those days the unions had their feet on our necks and we felt it. 
Anything they asked we had to give. It was the tyranny we were sub¬ 
jected to by the uinons that forced the pastoralists to do what they never 
did in the world’s history before, tliat is to unite. They could not stand it 
any longer.” 

The great maritime strike was practically a pitched battle between 
the unions of employers and employed. The pretexts upon which it 
was fought were comparatively trivial—the dismissal of a stoker and 
the affiliation of the Marine Officera’ Union with the Melbourne 
Trades Hall. But these were only pretexts. The inevitable conflict 
appears to have been purposely precipitated by the employers before 
the shearing season came on. Zt extended from the maritime anions 
on the coast to the silver mines at Broken Hill, the coal-mines at 
Newcastle, and to the woolsheds in Queensland. The men had a 
vague sense that something more depended on the strike than met 
the eye, and "that they were working for the reconstruction of society. 
The principle for which they were contending in this strike, and the 
great shearers’ strike which followed it, was “ recognition of unionism,” 
which meant practically “ recognition of nothing but trades unions.” 
What the employers were contending for was the right to employ 
“free labour.” The state of the labour market was on their side ; 
they refused repeated requests for an unconditional conference ; the 
supply of “ free labour ” was plentiful, and by the end of October 
the great strihfe collapsed. In a few months it was followed by the 
great shearers’strike of 1891. The battle cries were '‘ recognition 
of unionism ” on the one side and “ freedom of contract ” on the 
other. In Queensland the strike was fought out to the bitter end 
and the men were hopelessly beaten; in the other colonies a con¬ 
ference was Anally arranged at which a satisfactory agreement was 
drawn up. But the leBsons of these strikes were sufficient. The 
battle was now carried to the polls; leagues were organised, pra- 
tnrfkmmes were formulated, and at the next election -in- every colony 
were everywhere in the field. 
phe history of the Labour movement been so interesting 
id. Nowhere are its features more striking or its 
I calculated to arouse expectancy or concern. To 
jiate it the special circumstances of the colony must 
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be borne is mind. Queensland*is a country with, roughly speaking, 
the area of France, Germany, and' Austria, and a population of 
400,000 people, 100,000 of whom are concentrated in its south-eastern 
comer at Brisbane. Northwards it extends well into the Tropica, 
where there has grown up a great sugar-planting industry, bringing 
with it the bitter and burning question of “ Black Labour.” Bat it is 
in the boundless regions of the far west that the great trouble lies. 
There the land is being taken np in enormous areas for the font time. 
The number of permanent hands k small. The population is,§es.gk, 
nomadic and !, almost exclusively male. Three parallel lines of 
railways run aoross Queensland from east to west, and along these 
have poured for years all those elements of the population who, for 
whatever reason, were unable to find a home in the more settled 
districts. As was said in 1891 by Mr. Drake, one of the ablest 
members of the Queensland Opposition, “the oountry ont west has 
been stocked by the criminal and vagrant class.” In January 1891 
occurred the great Shearers’ strike. For some years past there hsd 
been friction between the pastoralists and the shearers; negotiations 
- for a satisfactory arrangement had proved abortive, and Shearing was 
being conducted largely upon verbal agreements. But now the 
pastoralists of Australia were organised and federated. They had 
recently shown their strength in the maritime strike. They now 
drew np a shearing agreement of their own, and offered employment 
to any men who would accede to its terms. The bush-unions, in 
spite of advice from head-quarters at Brisbane, struck and demanded 
a conference. The pastoralists promised a conference if the unions 
would admit the principle of “ freedom of contract,” whfch they 
defined as “the right of any worker to accept work from any 
employer, and the right of any employer to engage any man wanting 
work—that is, the right of any person to give or accept work without 
interference or molestation.” As what the unions were really 
fighting for was a monopoly for themselves and a voice in the 
conditions of their employment, it is perhaps hardly necessary to say 
that the conference, though oft pressed for, was never held. , 

The spirit in which they engaged in the struggle is indicated by 
an utterance of one of their chief organisers, Mr. G. Casey, published 
in the Worker: 

14 Not the justice of our claims, but our ability to enforce them, should be 
the measure or our demands, as it is the measure of our success;” 


and the extent to which they were prepared to go in support of 
«unionism ” may he judged from the fowwing extract from a 
speech of Mr. Glaseey, now leader of the Labour party, and member 
at the time for Bundaab*: 
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“ (Supposing there was any unjust demnsd made by the employers against 
any one of these branches, and supposing the employers with their com¬ 
bined capital—for capital is always sensitive, they knew—supposing the 
employers wished to impose snything' unreasonable, if they should get their 
wool dipped or taken oft in some way and carried to the railway, then they 
wanted Ike railway employee to say, ‘ No, the cause of labour is our cause, 
and we absolutely decline to carry your wool’ He trusted they would not 
misunderstand him. He should regret exceedingly, and so would all true 
unionists, if snch a thing should happen; but in such a case it would: be 
the duty of the railway employee to protect his fellow-workers. But sup¬ 
pose t^e woolshould get along the line; the railway employees were Govern¬ 
ment employees, and some people might think it would be quite wrong for 
them to take any such action, but he thought differently; supposing that 
the wool got along the line, they would have the Wharf Labourers' Union 
to contend with; and even if this difficulty was got over, there was the 
Seaman’s Union to be met. They must bring all the workers into one solid 
federation.” 

The strike developed apace, and, as was to be expected from the 
character of the men out in the west, took a very serious turn. A 
regular camp of over 1000 men was formed at Clermont and another 
at Barcaldine. Armed parties scoured the country and brought in 
free labourers, whom they detained as prisoners. Incendiary speeches 
were made and outrages were committed. Woolsheds were fired; 
their occupants were subjected to night fusillades; attempts were 
made to wreck trains by cutting railway bridges and putting logs on 
rails; fences were cut down, piled up, and burned; gates were 
demolished; the grass in places was set fire to. The Government 
noted with vigour. The Permanent Defence force and the Volunteers 
were put under arms and sent out to the west. No less than 1400 
men with five guns were in the field, and it speaks well for their tact 
.and self-restraint that during the months they were engaged in 
•keeping order in this excited district, no bloodshed occurred. From 
the middle of February to the middle of June these outrages went 
on, and at last the strike collapsed. The supply of free labourers 
was unlimited^ the Government was firm and decided ; the strike 
funds were exhausted, and the men completely vanquished. 

Such were the circumstances under which the Queensland Labour 
movement took shape and form. At that time the only active Labour 
member was Mr. Glassey, the present leader of the party. Its real 
guiding spirit wati a man whose extraordinary personality succeeded 
in stamping upon it those striking characteristics and permeating it 
with that spirit of idealism which it still retains. Mr. 'Y^'illiam Ltpe 
must have been, and must still be, a remarkable man. . His friends 
whom he has left behind in Australia speak of him with an 
affectionate admiration which is almost unbounded, and even those 
who used to fiercely denounce him, now in the days of his exile and 
apparent failure, allude to him in terms of restraint and respect. He 
was the child of a Warwickshire labourer, and in early life is said to 
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hare suffered much privation. When qnite y->. ng he emigrated to 
America, and there became possessed of that hatred towards the 
moneyed classes, and that sympathy with the poor, which always dis¬ 
tinguished him. He came to Brisbane early in the eighties, and 
began to work as a journalist. An ardent and idealistic Socialist, 
with an inuqense power of inlnencing his fellows, he soon became the 
dominant sprit of the Labour movement, such as it then wasL As a 
journalist there can be no donbt of the ability, freshness and vigour of 
everything he wrote, but the papers to which he contributed sue too 
conservative for his tastes. He assisted in starring the Boomerang, 
a paper of extreme democratic views, and as he was in this enter¬ 
prise hampered by the impossibility of obtaining advertisements from 
members of the classes whom he so freely denounced, he fonnded the 
Worker, the new feature of which was that no advertisements should 
be admitted, so that he should not be compelled to write to order. 
Though he was opposed to the shearers’ strike, yet when the struggle 
was once entered upon he fonght vigorously on the side ofthe men, 
and biB paper, mostly written by himself, full of glowing virions of the 
new era, and of fiery denunciations of capitalists and all their Works, 
circulated through the length and breadth of the bush. It was in the 
struggle of the strike that ho began to see the hopelessness of the 
lines on which be was fighting. He recognised, he told some of bis 
friends, that the capitalists had both the money and the brains, and 
must ultimately win, and he attached himself to the Utopian scheme 
of a socialistic colony in Paraguay, to he called Hew Australia. The 
scheme took widely. From all parts of Australia men with their 
families, each with a capital of at least £60, flocked to join the 
ornsade, and to follow, his ardent and inspiring leadership “ To 
understand Socialism,” he said, “ is to endeavonr to lead a better life, 
to regret the foulness of our present ways, to seek ill for none, to 
desire truth, and purity,' and honesty, to despise this selfish civilisa¬ 
tion, and to comprehend what living might H.” A grant of land 
Wgs obtained from the Paraguayan Government npon highly favour¬ 
able terms on condition that it was occupied by 1200 families, and 
the extraordinary spectacle was presented of hundreds of Anstraliaas 
leaving their own new and unpeopled country for the unknown regions 
of central South America. A sailing vessel, the Royal Tar, was pur¬ 
chased, and fluidly on a Sunday, in July 1893, the firstahifttnent of 
Abigranta, including William Lane himself, cheered by a Crowd of 
enthusiastic sympathisers, set sail from Sydney Harbour to put into 
actual practice the Collectivism of their ideals. “We Flew 
Australians,” wrote one of the chief orgqpisera, Mr. Gilbert Casey, 
« are tired of talking abqut it, we are rick of arguing it, we are going 
to mactiwiti* , * 

The colony, founded amid such hopes and aspirations, went the 
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way such colonies hare always gone. “ It is desirable and impera¬ 
tive,” it was proclaimed in the Declaration of Principles, 

“that by a community wherein ell labour in common for the Common 
good, actual proof shall be (given that, under conditions which render it 
impossible for one to tyrannize over another, and which declare tbe first 
duty of each to be the well-being of all, and the sole duty of all to be th6 
well-being of each, men and women can live in comfort, happiness, intelli¬ 
gence, and orderliness unknown in a society where none oan be sure to-day 
that they or their children will not starve to-morrow.” 

. ' *'• 

But the experiment of each living for tbe good of all was not found 
practicable even in Paraguay. The principle of authority soon came 
in-conflict with the wayward individual will. In the effort to save 
the new community from breaking up, Mr. Lane seems to have 
assumed a dictatorial policy quite foreign to his nature. Butin a 
tow months crowds of the New Australians, all their capital spent, 
with corses on their lips, were finding their way back, aS best they 
could, across the Pacific. Even those who remained behind could 
not agree. Mr. Lane, with a hundred stalwarts, seceded from the 
rest and formed a separate community. If the South American 
papers are to be believed, the remnant were last spring dragging out 
their existence in miserable poverty.* Of Mr. Lane himself, np to 
July of this year, nothing has been heard in Australia, and the last 
thing that has appeared from his pen was a paper on “Robert 
Bums,” read before the literaiy circle of his colony, and published in 
the Worker of May 25, in which he denounced “ the greatest singer 
of the ages " for having, at a time when the world was ringing with 
the French Revolution, “ wasted the gift of God in pot-house tippling 
and light-o'-love mandling/’ * 

A few weeks before Mr. Lane left the shores of Australia, in May 
1898, occurred the first General Election after the great strike. By 
thj« election a new factor Was introduced into the political situation, 
in the Parliamentary Labour party. The time was opportune. The 
way had been, as it were, cleared for its appearance. There- was, 
practically Speaking, no regular Opposition. In 1890 had . occurred 
the coalition of those lifelong bitter opponents Sir Thomas Moll wraith 

* El Pueblo, March 19,1895. “We all know what has occurred with the Australian 
colony founded near Ajos. Never had a colony been planted under better conditions 
or more favourable prospects. The colonists were not poor people; each fed 
invested a certain amount of oapital in the enterprise, barge sunn had been Ap¬ 
pended by tbe Government. Ana now, as the result of all these sacrifices, there does 
not remain on tbe site of its foundation more than a mere fraction of the colony 
—a handful of immigrants, who drag a n i,(Table life without hopes of bettering 
lhuRiseivna, and a'.ranvi with lb) ceruini r ihal uli their plans and hopee will vanish in 
smoke.” A h:ter from Mr William 1m a tirnself has recently appeared in. the 
Daily Chronicle, giving a more hopeful view of the present prospects of his own por¬ 
tion of the settlement. 
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and Sir Samuel Griffith. Sir Samuel Griffith, unquestionably the 
most powerful and distinguished statesman of modem Australia, after 
long being the leader of the Liberal party and the exponent of 
advanced democratic principles, found it his duty, as bead of the new 
Government, to carry through a series of measures which were in 
direct antagonism to the tendencies of his past career. He legalised, 
under certain restrictions, since admitted to be inadequate, the^injpor* 
tation of Kanaka labour, which his own Act had previously prohibited. 
He passed an Act authorising the construction of railways pit the 
lanS-grant system, and in his budget of 1892 he reduced the payment 
made to members from £300 to £150. a year. As head of the 
Government at the time of the two great strikes, he had to bear the 
full brunt of the attacks of the Labour party then in process of 
formation. In October 1892 a variety of circumstances led to the 
resignation of the Chief Justice, Sir Charles Lilley, who, preparatory 
to resigning, took six months' leave of absence; and, in March 1893, 
Sir Samuel Griffith wbb induced to accept the vacant post, with an addi¬ 
tion of £1000 to the salary, the Bill for this latter purpose being intro¬ 
duced by the leader of the Opposition. As this occurred when, owing 
to the banking crisis of that spring, salaries were being universally 
reduced, it is perhaps not surprising that the Labour party did not 
take the same view of the transaction as the new Chief Justine's 
numerous friends and admirers. The health of Sir Thomas Mcllwraith 
was so impaired that at this time he oeased to take any active part 
in the Government, the leadership of winch passed into the hands of 
rite present Premier, Mr. H. M. Nelson, who had previously been 
leader of the Opposition, and the coalition gradually absorbed into 
itself all the most prominent members of the old parties. 

Meanwhile the Labour party had been consolidating its forces to 
make its first serious electoral fight. In 1889 and 1890 wbb formed 
the Australian Labour Federation, combining nearly all the labour 
unions throughout the colony in a single organisation, pledged to 
common support and defence. In Angust of the same year the first 
annual session of the general council was held in Brisbane and issued 
an eloquent manifesto, frankly socialistic in character, no donbt 
from the pen of Mr. William Lane, from which the following para¬ 
graphs are extracts: 

“ This General Council is individually and collectively convinced and 
believes, as tjm vast majority of thinking workers nre coming to believe, 
that social joinery, poverty, vice and enmity arc the natural fruit of the 
industrial system as it exists to-day, denying to the workers the liberty to 
work except by the permission of a class, which is permitted to hold far its 
own advantage the means of production and distribution Without which 
none can live. 

“ And this General Council is further convinced and believes that by 
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UKRBtmi reorganisation, as is hereinafter proposed, every man and woman 
would be insured work, every old person and young person and sick 
~moa would be insured comfort, and every diild bora into the State would 
insured full opportunity to develop its brain and body as is possible in 
r civilisation did we only cease to compete with one another.'* 


our 


The political aims of the Federation were stated in the nnul Col¬ 
lectivist formal®, a parliamentary platform was drawn up as a means 
towards them; and from this was developed the platform npon which 
the elections of 189# were fought, and which is here given wt surfeitso. 

“Electoral Reform. 

“ One man, one vote; special provision to be made for all 
nations necessitate a constant change of residence; six mont' 
in the colony to be the qualification for the franchise. 

“ All parliamentary elections on the some day; that day to be a public 
holiday, and ell poMic-houses to be dosed. 

“ Abolition of the nominee chamber. 


“ National Work. 

“ State control of water conservation and irrigation. 

“ State-aided Village settlement. 

“ State bank. 

“ Educational (Secular). 

“ Elementary, compulsory; higher, optional; both absolutely free in State 
schools. 

“Regulation or Industry. 

“ Statutory eight hours day, where practicable. » 

“ Shops and Factories Act; with elected Inspectors. 

“ Mines Act; giving complete protection to miners. 

“Machinery Act; providing for inspection of land boilers and machinery; 
persons in charge to have certificates of competency. 


“ Labour Rights. 

“ State Department of Labour; to which men oan apply for work at a 
minimum wage cu a right. 

“ Wages Act; giving complete lien for wages over work performed, and 
full security for wages against all forfeiture, whether by agreement or 
court enter. 

“ A progressive las npon land values^ irrespective of improvements. 

“ Realisation of au adequate return from the unalienated public estate. 

“Repeals. 

“ Abolition of State-aided immigration. A 

“ Abolition of all conspiracy laws relating to industrial disputes. 

“Law Reform. 

“ All magistrates to bsielected. 

“ Referendum. 

“ The submitting ef measures for approval or rejection by the people. 
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“ MiscaLLimous. 

" Revision of railway tariff. 

“ The legal cancelling of a member’s right to represent a constituency on 
a two-thirds majority adverse vote of his constituents. 

“ Exclusion of coloured, Asiatic, and contract, or indented labour, 

“ State construction and ownership of all railways. 

“ And any measure that will secure a fair and equitable return to labour 
and promote the progress and prosperity of the colony. 

“ As regards local questions, including that of separation in Central and 
Northern Queensland, local organisations are free to determine their own 
oourse of action. 

“ Op no account shall the fiscal question be regarded as a Labour party 
question, ^ 

.jjp “ Recommended. 

“ To secure sober men as Labour candidates for Parliament.’' 


The success of the Labour party at the polls was certainly very 
striking. They secured no less than 15 seats in a house of 72 
members, and to these they quickly added two at bye-elections. They 
claim to have polled no less than one-third of the total vote of the 
colony, and that on a highly “ undemocratic ” franchise. The regular 
Opposition numbered only 8, so that the Government had a substantial 
majority. Mr. Glassey was defeated at Bundanba, but after a voyage 
taken in the interest of his health, he returned to Queensland, and 
was enthusiastically elected by the miners of Burke, Mr. Hoolan, one of 
his old colleagues, retiring in his favour. 

The new Parliament had scarcely been elected for a year when 
another great shearers' strike broke out in the west. At the. dose of 
the 1891 strike in the other oolonies a shearing agreement had been 
arrived at by means of a’ conference, and this agreement was volun¬ 
tarily adopted by the Queensland pastoralists. In 1894 this agree¬ 
ment expired, and the Federated Pastoralists of Australia, instead of 
summoning a second conference, formulated a fresh agreement and 
offered it to the man. In Queensland this was accompanied by a 
reduction in the wages of the shed-labourers or “ rouaeabonts.” The 
Australian Labour Federation at once demanded a conference’ an 
oertain specified points. The employers, as seems now the universal 
rule in Australia, again and again refused, and the great strike, with 
its accompaniment of outrages, burning of wool-sheds, and armed 
parries scouring the country , again blazed out in the west, v '|a the 
prints underfldispute the pastoraliata seem to have been right ; but 
in their reftJbl of a conference they laid themselves under a very 
grave responsibility, Their case is that they prefer not to tie them¬ 
selves down by reoognising the unions as oogtractmg parties, seeing 
that, apart from intimidation, they have no diffioolty at all in finding 
man to do their shearing upon - the terms offered. ' $r This is not a 
dispute between ui and our men,” they my $ “it is a dispute between 
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oertain bust-workers who are willing to accept oar term* and certain 
others who are not"*. 

list.; this strike the men did not commit the mistake of-massing 
themselves in large camps, where they could be Overawed by the 
military, but scattered themselves in smaller divisions over the 
country, while the Government, instead of, as in 1891, placing all 
their amiable troops in the field, at an expense to the colony Of over 
£100,000, adopted the cheaper and, under the circumstances, more 
efficacious measure of passing a Peace Preservation Act. The Act 
provided for the proclamation of disturbed districts, and fortheir 
disarmament, for the holding of secret inquiries by district magis¬ 
trates, and for the arrest of persons on suspicion by fterdvisional 
warrants and their detention without trial for a period of thirty 
days. 

It was in the discussion upon this Bill that one of the chief func¬ 
tions of an Independent Labour party became apparent, and its 
features remind one very curiously of some of those of the Irish 
agitation. The Bill was assailed as a Coercion Bill, and on this 
point special attacks were made upon the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Byrnes, as an Irish Catholic and Home Ruler. Some members 
denounced the outrages in the west, others did so in a very per¬ 
functory manner, as “ harmful to the cause," others said that their 
denunciations were reserved for the system of society which made 
them inevitable. The present editor of the Worker, Mr. W. G. Higgs, 
speaking at a public meeting, said: 

“ The Press bad stated that the unionists ought to denounce the burn¬ 
ing of sheds that had taken place in the west.He supposed he 

would be one of the last to cause any creature pain or suffering; but while 
the squatters refused to the men the undoubted right to a voice in the 
conditions under which they worked he declined for one to denounce these 
outrages." 

It was gravely suggested that some of these outrages were the work 
of the squatters themselves, who had fired their own wool-sheds in 
order to cast odium on the Labour cause. The Labour members 
emphasised their opposition by obstruction, and the Bill was forced 
through Committee only by suspending them all in a body. Assisted 
by the so-called regular Opposition, they raised the question of the 
legality of their suspension in the House, and also brought ah. abor¬ 
tive action in the law-courts against the Speaker. Br sides this, Mr. 
Glassey brought forward a motion calling upon tlie Pastoralists’ 

* This ban been the attitude of employers all over Australia during the recent years 
of I.l* i.irai «!»'., u • »;■*■ it <-.»■■*.«• ■: r ,n» r.iv-we 

oj :* * ■”«»! hi : ■ ■ i rt- ii ai.ii ! iv: us w i •. .■ , ■ - ,■ .Vyer* ; u.i! 

it is a significant fact that tfae compulsory arbitration of trade disputes is an item in 
the programme of the Labour party in three colonies, and has by their influence been 
placed upon the statute-book of two others. 
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Association and the Workers’ Union to appoint representatives for a 
conciliation committee to settle the strike, with a chairman to be 
appointed by the House. This motion, which was diaoussed at 
intervals for a period of two months, gave the Labour members an 
opportunity of fighting the battle of the strike in Parliament, It 
oonclnded with the introduction by Mr. 0. Powers, the leader of the 
Opposition, of a Compulsory Conciliation and Arbitration Bill, upon 
rite lines of that earned into law in South Australia, a measure which, 
ae tite Government declined to take it up, fell absolutely flat. 

Whether the Peaoe Preservation Bill was required or not, it is 
eertaiJi that, almost as soon as it was passed, the outrages ceased and 
the strike subsided. Free labour had again foiled rite efforts of the 
unions. The west, thanks largely to the judicious tact of Mr. Parry 
Okedon, the Commissioner appointed for the purpose, was gradually 
redaeed ; to a settled condition, though the Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Tozer, avers that it is stall such as to cause him grave ocmcern. 

Hitherto the only legislative achievement that can be ascribed to 
the party is the Co-operative Communities Act, which they induced 
the Government to pass, an Act establishing with State aid a number 
of village settlements to be worked on co-operative principles. 
Several settlements were started with many protestations of brother¬ 
hood, They appear to have been regarded as landmarks on rite way 
to the Millennium. But, like New Australia and the co-operative 
settlements established in New South Wales, they are now admitted to 
be a failure. The Labour party blame the Government, and attribute 
the failure to unsympathetic and unfair administration of the Act; 
but, whatever the reason, the fact remains. 

In the House the Labour party keep up a regular attack upon the 
Government, criticising their Bills and their administration, moving 
amendments designed to introduce their own principles wherever they 
see the chance, keeping a general eye on the estimates, and from time 
to time moving abstract resolutions and introducing Bills of their 
own. . They speak freely on all subjeots, and often at a considerable 
length; and their speeches are duly recorded in “Hansard,” which 
has a very large circulation in the country. As has been said, 
they number 17 in a House of 72. With five exceptions (two 
farmers, an ex-publican, a-journalist, and a bookseller) they are 
all working men, and have all the defects and limitations incident to 
their class. But their honesty and integrity are above suspicion, and, 
what is a gr#t thing in colonial politics, they are all, teetotallers. 
Only three of the party an colonial bom; they inolude one American, 
and the re m ainder come from various parts of England^ Scotland, and 
Ireland. Enough has been said to show tne strongly socialistic 
character of the party and the "unionist" organisation with which it 
works. Almost all its members are declared Socialists, though two 
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sheet, its four pages being about the size of those of the Pall Malt 
Gazette, and is written with a point, rigour, and literary ability whioh 
. do infinite credit to its editor, Mr. W. 0. Higgs, and which should 
put the very inferior organs of the English Independent Labour party 
to the blush. One of its chief features is its cartoon on the first 
. page, which is always clever, often forcible, and generally offensive,* 
though perhaps not so vulgar as some of those in Mr. Keir Bardie's 
organ, the Labour Leader. It boldly proclaims as its motto, 
“ Socialism in onr time,” though it is only fair to say that not even 
ite editor Seems to take it seriously. Every week it puts in one 
comer the following paragraph: -, > 

" Wanted (to prepare way for Socialism in onr time) : 

One adult, one vote. 

Land Tax. Income Tax. 

State Bank. 

Shops and Factories Act. 

Eight Hoars Bay where practicable. 

Referendum and Initiative. 

Taxation of every person according to ability to pay. 

The State to find work for unemployed. 

The State to fix minimum wage. 

Free Railways. 

Free Administration of Justice.” 

Moderation of tone is not among its virtues. The principal points 
upon which it dwells are the iniquities of the Government (which it 
paints in the most lurid colours), the importation of Kanakas, 
Chinese, and other coloured labourers (who are expressly excluded 
from the brotherhood of man), and' the recognition of unionism by 
State conciliation and arbitration of strikes. The paper is permeated 
with a fervent, idealistic humanitarianism, so intense as to be pathetic, 
even where most misguided. “ We forget Christ’s communistic 
teachings,” says the editor in the bust Christmas number, “ we will 
not even be State Socialists. .... We act the part of hypocrites 
and knaves every time we enter a church unresolved to use our 
power as a State to settle Labour troubles.” In the same number 
occur the following wild and whirling words : 

“ The gang now in office cares nothing for principles an 5 ■ ‘ y i 
care is to defend its ill-gotten booty from the perils of . 1 ■■ r .■ ■ _ 

and at all hazards to protect the banks, syndicates, and speculators who are 
pouching the revenues of the province. The mass of festt -ing corruption 
behind toe doors of the Government departments is vague!® hinted in the 
reports of the Auditor-General; and did bis officers dare to write all they 
know of the manner in which public funds have been and are converted to 
private uses, even the lethargic publio of Queensland would besom out toe 
brigands in disgust. Political morality, gradually deteriorating from the 
date of the Griffilwraith coalition, has now disappeLttd altogether from the 
Government party. There is absolutely no job too huge or too shameful for 
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the present occupants of the Treasury benches to attempt. Such cynical 
abandonment to the beatitudes of boodle has never before been witnessed in 
Australia.” 

, Enough has now been said to show the main characteristic' of the 
Labour movement in Queensland. To the outward eye the most 
prominent is its Socialism. But this is an aspect which can be very 
easily exaggerated. There is little doubt that Socialism is merely a 
characteristic and not the end of what is known as the Labour move¬ 
ment. The Labour movement in Australia is really the incoherent 
upheaval of the insurgent members of a class, and is the result of the 
advance of that class to the stage of self-consciousness. Its root is 
in class feeling and discontent with class status. All things considered, 
even in these recent terrible years of depression, the position of the 
working classes in Australia has been, comparatively speaking, not an 
unenviable one. Nowhere has the passage of a man from one status 
to another been rendered more easy. The organisation of labour, 
however, is practically tending to stereotype status. It is said to be 
no longer so common for labourers, by means of their cheques 
obtained at shearing time, to take up a piece of land ^nd settle down 
as small farmers or graziers. For this growing class-discontent 
Socialism, with its motto, 

“ Make no more giants, God, but elevate 
The race at once,” 

is playing the part which the Social Contract played in the French 
Revolution. Merrie England and the Worker may be widely pur¬ 
chased, but the questions which really exercise the minds of the 
working classes, in so far as general political questions exercise them 
at all, are in the west the Shearers’ Strike, in the north Coloured 
Labour; and everywhere the alleged peculiar and crying needs of 
each district in the matter of railways, roads, bridges, or lands for 
settlement. There is no doubt that in the Labour party itself Mr. 
Glassey is more socialistic than his colleagues, and they in turn more 
socialistic than their followers in the country. Probably many of (he 
Labour members merely hold socialistic views as pious opinions for 
the purposes of perorations. The party is falling into the position 
of a regular Opposition and discussing current questions of polities or 
administration just like the members of any ordinary party. Far 
example, I have taken at random a speech delivered to his con¬ 
stituents last June by the Labour member for S. Brisbane. The 
subjects tonchW upon were the recent political overtures from the 
leader of the Opposition: “ Black Labour,” Japanese immigration, 
the anomalies of the electoral system, tire ConailiationBill, payment 
of members, the administration of the LandB Department, the proba¬ 
bility of additional taxation, the general financial position of the 
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colony, and snob local topics as bridge tolls. An examination of 
tbe programme of the party, set out above on p. 408, will show that 
many of the items are merely efforts to pat the coping-stone upon 
democracy; others are proposals for the regulation of the industrial 
system as it exists; and only one “State Department of Labour, 
to which men can apply far work at a minimum wage at a right, 
is at all of an extreme socialistic nature. Tbe party therefore 
would seem to be really a party which avowedly looks J$li' public 
affairs from the point of view of a class, or rather a section of 
a class, that section being the members of trades onions. It must 
not be forgotten, in contrasting the Queensland Labour. party 
with the English Independent Labour party, that in Queensland the 
Labour party and the trades union organisations have grown np 
together. The chief officials of tbe unions, the editor and staff of the 
Worker, and the members of the Labour party are all to be found at 
the Brisbane Trades Hall, and regard themselves as all forming part 
of one movement. It is in vain for them to say that they are eager 
and anxious to enrol in their ranks any members of the more educated 
classes who wjjjj join them in the great work of reconstructing 
society. As far as one can see, the movement is and must 
remain a class one, and the immediate “ cause ” with which it is 
associated is what is known in Australia as “ unionism.” Visions of 
the new era may have given the movement whatever “ devil ” it pos¬ 
sesses ; but it is what is called the “ interests of Labour ” that hold 
it together. The uses from the point of view of the nnions of a 
strong Labour party controlling the Government (as is at present the 
case in New Sonth Wales), at a time of a great strike such as the 
maritime or shearers’ strike, are very apparent. That this is One 
of the functions of tbi Labour party in the view of some of its sup¬ 
porters may be shown by the following extract from a letter of a 
Labour member to the Worker on the subject of certain overtures 
made by the leader of the Liberal Opposition : 

“ A man who believes that tbe present conditions under which others 
work for wages are all right may he a political democrat as the Fat Man 
understands democracy, hut generally when such a person enters Parlia¬ 
ment and it comes to a question of commission of inquiry as to strikes, 1 
wages, conference, or freedom of contract, Ac. Ac., he will be found in 
opposition to the interests of Labour. That's why the Labour party must 
always preserve its strict independence from all other political parties. 
It should strive to have wage-earners’ representatives an one side of the Speaker 
and employers on tlie other. Then the proper settlement of industrial disputes 
must take place when Labour is in the majority" 

Of tbe prospects of the Labour party it Is difficult to speak. The 
Government ha office ft a very strong one. It is the only Conserva¬ 
tive Government in the five great colonies, and it does not even 
reverence the shibboleths of democracy . Its Premier, Mr. Nelson, 
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Is a man of high position and universally respected. In Mr. Byrnes, 
the Attorney-General, and Mr. Dalrymple, the Minister of Education, 
it has debaters of no mean order. Mr. Byrnes is a young man, bnt 
one of the ablest persons in the colony, and is certain of a great 
future. The peculiar function of Mr. Dalrymple is to tear to pieces 
the socialistic theories of the Labour party, and he performs it with 
very damaging effect. Speaking generally it is a Government of 
strong administrative capacity; it has carried the colony through a 
time of great commercial stress, and has immensely added to its 
prestige by its successful flotation of the recent loan. Disregarding the 
“ elimination of the contractor,” “ the minimum^rage," “ the taxa¬ 
tion of the unearned increment,” and other watchwords of the moment, 
it has devoted itself to the development of the industries of the 
colony, to the settlement of the nomadic population of the west upon 
the land, and to the multiplication of agricultural fanners in settled 
districts by repurchase and subdivisions of lands upon voluntary 
principles.. If the signs of returning prosperity are not fallacious, 
it hardly seems likely that the next election will prove fatal to the 
Government. 

Mr. Powers, the leader of the Opposition, in June last delivered an 
important speech at Maryborough, in which he made overtures for a 
coalition with the Labour party. Until recently he had supported 
“ black labour " with- an almost apostolic fervour. He now declared 4 
that he had changed his mind, and denounced the traffic in no less 
passionate terms than those in which he had formerly advocated it. 


His indictment was certainly a strong one. Apart from this he put 
forward a rather nebulous programme, which he described as “ demo¬ 
cratic,” and proclaimed his intention, if returned to power, of giving 
“ equal opportunities to all.” He further*announced that “ the Oppo¬ 
sition, if no platform is agreed upon, intend to contest a majority of 
the seats on the Democratic New Zealand programme as more prac¬ 
ticable.” On the part of the Labour party his advances were, on the 
whole, coldly received, and it does not seem likely that there is 
enough substantiality either in his programme or his supporters to 
carry him into power. The Labour members, while not anticipating 
any great increase in their numbers, profess themselves able to hold 
tbeir ground. The party is at any rate compact and loyal to its 
leader, bnt until it includes in its ranks some persons of education 
and knowledgeapf affairs it seems safe to say that its influence Upon, 
the legislation %nd government Of the colony wifi be comparatively 


insignificant. 


• Aston Bertram, 


f 


you lxix. 



THE GLASS MOSAICS AT ST. PAUL J S. 


A N experiment in decoration, which for magnitude and interest has 
never been equalled in this country, is being gradually and 
quietly worked out by Professor Richmond in the choir of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Hidden from the public by scaffold and canvas, and con¬ 
sequently unheeded, a band of English men and lads, trained under 
Professor Richmond’s supervision, is covering the surfaces, prepared by 
Sir Christopher Wren for decoration, with glass mosaic. The work, 
commenced in 1891, has been pushed on with but slight intermission, 
and at Easter 189G the decoration of the choir will be practically 
complete. When the scaffold is finally removed it may be possible to 
weigh the claims of the exotic craft of mosaic for naturalisation. In 
estimating these claims, all prejudice arising from fear that Wren’s 
intentions have been disregarded may be dismissed, for the nature of 
the surfaces, which have been, or are being, encrusted with mosaic, 
proves that they were intended for chromatic decoration. The semi¬ 
dome of the apse and the three saucer-domes of the vault, which are 
constructed of red bricks, were merely covered with a rough coating 
of stucco, and the vertical stone panels were entirely devoid of orna¬ 
ment. The stucco has been removed from the bricks so that they 
may afford a firm grip for, the cement in which the mosaic is 
embedded, and a sufficient depth has been chipped hack from the 
vertical stone surfaces to allow the snrfaoe of the mos^s to correspond 
with the original snrfaoe of the stone. Another proof of Wren’s 
intention is shown-by the fact that at four points in tW circumference 
of rack of the saucfe-domes openings were left, concealed by carved 
stone bosses, through which ropes could be readily passed for the 
support of the scaffold required by the mosaioista. 

In England mosaic is an exotic craft. The antique pavements 
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scattered through the length and breadth of the conntry are essentially 
Roman, although in many instances constructed entirely of local mate¬ 
rials ; and the thirteenth century mosaic-work in the shripe of Edward 
the Confessor and in the tomb of Henry IIL at Westminster Abbey was 
executed by Italians, pupils, probably, of members of the Cosmati fhmily. 
It is only in recent years that English glass-makers hare produced 
an opaque glass suitable for mosaic, and that English craftsmen have 
nsed it for the decoration' of strncture. The naturalisation of the 
craft depends upon the competence of English master craftsmen to 
adapt mosaic to our atmosphere, to onr buildings, and to our sense of 
fitnesS’." That opaque glass wfll stand uninjured for a great number 
of years is proved by mosaics in Rome and Ravenna, erected as early 
as the fourth and fifth centuries of onr era. It is trne that the 
atmosphere of Rome and Ravenna has not the corrosive properties 
possessed by that of London and of our other great centres of smoke 
and population, bnt glass, if made with due regard to the combining 
proportions of its ingredients, is impervious to the action of all ordi¬ 
nary acids. 

The opacity of the material used in the mosaics of Rome, Ravenna, 
and Venice is due to minnte particles of oxide of tin, held in suspen¬ 
sion by the glasB, and the texture of the glass is dull and granular. 
The material now being used at St. Paul’s owes its opacity to powdered 
felspar, an essential ingredient of granite, and itself a natural but very 
infusible glass. The texture of this material is smooth and vitreous, 
and it is consequently less retentive of dirt and more easily cleaned than 
the glass containing the oxide of tin. Th! various colours are obtained 
by mixing metallic oxides with the ordinary ingredients of glass, to 
which the powdered felspar has been added. The oxide of cobalt 
produces a purple-blue colour, and the ovride of copper, according to 
its state of oxidation and the proportion in which it is nsed, gives a 
blue, a green, or a red. Black is obtained by the oxide of manganese, 
green by the oxide of chromium, pink by the oxide of gold, and 
yellow by the oxide of uranium. By combining the oxides a practically 
unlimited palette may readily be obtained. 

The mixtures, in the state of powder, axe shovelled into crucibles 
standing round the grate of a furnace, and when fusion is complete the 
viscous glass can be coiled upon the heated end of an iron rod, and 
removed for use, very much in the way that thick treacle may he 
gathered round-the bowl of a spoon and removed from the jar to the 
plate. A rnasApf molten glass, thus collected, is allowed to Ml upon 
a flat iron table; and is pressed into a slab about six inches square and 
half an inch thick. The slabs are removed to an oven, where they are 
allowed to cool slowly, and when cool are broken by a hammer, or 
chopped by a miniature guillotine, into small cnbes or “ tesserse.* 
“ Teeseree ” is perhaps the more appropriate term, as it does not 
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suggest that geometrical aoCuracy of form which is implied by the 
word “ cube.” The uneven forma and rough fractured surfaces of the 
tesserte are details of some importance in the craft of mosaic. 
Owing apparently to the gradual cooling of the slabs, from outside 
inwards, the colours have a tendency to arrange them selves in layers 
of gradated shades, and the sections of these -layers, exposed by the 
fracture of the slabs, possess considerable intrinsic beabtff* As the 
angle of fracture varies, so the effect of colour varies, and hence, as 
Mr; Buskin observes in “ The Stones of Venice,” no two tessera are 
exactly similar, and masses of apparently the same coloured tesserm 
are nevertheless full of variety. ■ 

The tesserae containing gold and silver leaf, which play so im¬ 
portant a part in most mosaics, are as impervious to atmospheric cor¬ 
rosion as the solid colours. The use of gold in mosaic was suggested 
by the introduction into Home, probably from Greece, in the third 
century, of glass drinking-vessels, in the bases of which, gold leaf, 
scratched with inscriptions, emblems, and portraits, was embedded. 
The process of manufacturing gold and silver slabs for use in mosaic, 
which was adopted at the end of the third, or early in the fourth, 
century, and which still obtains, is to spread the metallic leaf on a 
very thin film of transparent glass, and to press upon the leaf a mass 
of molten opaque glass, so as to create cohesion between the molten 
glass and the film of glass through the pores of the metallic leaf. The 
slabs thus formed, containing gold or silver leaf hermetically im¬ 
prisoned between two layers of glass, are broken up into tesserm, but 
the tesserm only possess the smooth surface produced by pressure, 
whereas the tesserm of the slabs of coloured glass are used edge-wise, 
and present the uneven surface produced by fracture. By using 
coloured transparent glass for the thin glass films which form the 
surface of the gold and silver slabs, a variety of tinted metallic 
effects can be obtained. Moreover, if the glass, which forms the 
background of the metallic leaf, be coloured, and if the slab, after it 
has been cooled, be strongly re-heated, the leaf becomes sufficiently 
disintegrated to allow the colour of the background to appear, with 
the result that the colour-effect of the metallic leaf is modified. The 
gold and silver tesserm not only act as substitutes for gold and silver 
in the com position of a mosaic, but also may serve as sources of 
colour, and as reflectoro of light. Professor Richmond has carefully 
studied the inclination in relation to the surface to be covered at 
which tesserm should be set in the cement, in ordeiho obtain from 
them full value of light and colour. The object of mosaic is not 
only to provide an u^estructible coloured surface for structure, but 
also to introduce into spaces, which otherwise wonld be enveloped in 
the blackness of unbroken shade, mysterious glints of reflected light. 
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This light-giving property is especially valuable in a marly atmo¬ 
sphere sneh as too often prevails in London. It is due to the vitreous 
surfaces of the tesserae, bat the effect is heightened by irregularity 
in the surfaces, and by the tesserae themselves being Bet at such 
angles to the bed on which they rest as to collect and reflect as 
many rays m possible. V* 

A mosaic built of flat and flatly laid tesserae may produce a 
general effect of light, but is incapable of giving that ripple of 
broken reflections which imitates the play of the sun upon the waves, 
the “ ayriptB/iov yeXaafia KVfiaTtov ” of i'Eschylns. 

Whilst studying the best positions for teBserss to oocnpy Mr. 
Richmond discovered the method by which old mosaiciata re¬ 
plenished a deficient palette. He found that by placing side by 
side lines of suitably contrasted colours he could modify the re¬ 
sultant effect of colour, and produce an almost unlimited range of 
varied tints. Thus green tesserae can be made to acquire a bluer tint 
by the juxtaposition of a line of blue, and a yellower tint by means of 
a line of yellow. Blue tesserae outlined with red become purple, 
gold outlined with white become silver, and red outlined with 
white become pink. A good example of the pink effect produced by 
the juxtaposition of red and white tesserae may be seen in the flesh 
of the child Mary in the original panel from Orvieto Cathedral in 
the Italian Court of the South Kensington Museum. By making full 
use of the tints produced by the juxtaposition of contrasted colours, 
mosaicists can obtain perfectly satisfactory results with a very limited 
palette, and the boast of the Pontifical manufactory that it possesses 
25,000 shades of colour, implies either a want of mastery of 
technique or a total misapprehension of the legitimate uses of 
mosaic. 

The effect of a mosaic so entirely depends on the right setting of 
the tesserae with regard to the light which falls upon them, that 
Professor Richmond determined that, instead of the mosaics for St. 
Paul's being executed in a studio and fixed in sections, according to 
the usual modern method, the individual teaser® should be embedded 
directly by the craftsmen on tire surfaces to be decorated. By reviving 
the original method of work Mr. Richmond has revolutionised the 
modem art of mosaic, and has given to ita new lease of life. Noone 
who compares the life and brilliancy of the mosaics recently erected with 
the fiat insipidity of the mosaics in the pendentives of the central 
dome, which vmp executed in Venice and fixed in sections, can fail 
to appreciate the importance of the new departure. 

Each craftsman at St. Paul’s is supplied wit^a foll-aoed coloured 
drawing of the work he Is to execute, as well as with an accurate 
tracing on strong traoing-paper. He spreads ha cement on the sur- 
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faoe to be encrusted, places the tracing over the cement, and pricks 
through the tracing the main outlines of the design. He then selects 
his tessera to correspond with the tints of the ooloured drawing, 
shapes them, if necessary, with pliers and embeds each one in the 
position most favourable for the reflection of incident light. 

There are two methods of executing mosaics in the studio. In one 
the tessera are fixed upon slabs of slate or stone, mid the.jjpmels thus 
formed are treated as pictures. This applies to comparatively small 
mosaics for vertical surfaces. The second method is more elaborate. 
The design is subdivided into sections, and the tessera of each section 
are arranged in a temporary matrix. By attaching the surfaces of 
the tessera to a sheet of linen or paper, saturated with strong paste, 
each section can be lifted from its temporary bed and removed and 
fixed in cement on the surface to be decorated. Involved in this 
method of procedure is the risk that, when the mosaic is completed, 
boundary lines between the sections will assert themselves. In both 
methods the tessera are merely need as a substitute for paint; no 
attempt is made to emphasise their intrinsic qualities, they are per¬ 
fectly level, perfectly fiat, and perfectly uninteresting. The studio 
methods of manipalation originated in the surrender of the mosaic 
craftsman to the painter. The mosaics in Borne and Ravenna from the 
fourth to the thirteenth century are the work of the master-craftsman. 
The beauty of the mosaics of S. Constanza, of the Mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia, of S. Apollinare Nnovo, of the apse of S. Pudentiana, and 
of the apse of S. Giovanni in Laterano, depends not upon realistic 
drawing, but upon the right adaptation of the design to the material 
and to the environment. 

Torriti, the author of the mosaic in the apse of S. Giovanni in Later¬ 
ano, as well as of that in the apse of S. Maria Maggiore, depicts himself 
and his assistant, Camerino, not armed with the paint brash or palette, 
but reverently kneeling and holding, the one a pair of compasses, and 
the other a mosaicist’s hammer. 

The straggle for supremacy between the craftsman and the 
painter, commenced in the thirteenth centmy, was carried on with 
varying fortune through the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, until 
in the sixteenth oentnry the fame of Raphael, Titian, and Tintoretto 
bore down all resistance, and the moaaicist became the humble trans¬ 
lator of the painter's art. Henceforth the sole object of mosaic was 
to reproduce as accurately as possible, in a peraanenfrform, the tone, 
tiie texture, and the appearance of paintings. At\r saio was no 
longer looked upon as the permanent coloured surface of structure, 
bnt as a picture to^se affixed to the structure, and the necessity for 
considering it in relation to the building in which, or on which, it 
was to be placed ceased to exist. Aoeuraoy of translation and per¬ 
fection of finish were the mosaicist’s main objects. So exacting were 
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their masters that the Zuocati, renowned translators of the sixteenth 
century, were reduced to supplementing the deficienoies of the tesserae 
with the paint-brush. It is hot, therefore, surprising that bp degrees 
the old method of executing mosaics in situ was abandoned, and the 
studio method adopted, which not only secured better light and 
better convenience for work than could be obtained in the dim recesses 
of a churoh, but also facilitated subdivision of labour andsupervision. 
If, however, the results obtained by the two methods be compared* it 
will be found that, whereas the direct method, by enabling the crafts¬ 
man to utilise the full possibilities of the material, eulogises the 
craftsman and the material, as well as the artist, provided he has 
appreciated the limitations of the craft; the indirect or studio-method 
obliterates the merits alike of artist, craftsman, and material. 

Whatever method of arranging the tesserae may have been adopted, 
the actual life of a mosaio depends upon the stability of the cement 
which unites the tesserae to the structure. Christian mosaioists, from 
the fourth to the middle of the sixteenth centnry, followed the tradi¬ 
tion of their predecessors, the Roman pavement builders, and covered 
the surfaces to be encrusted with mosaic with two layers Of cement. 
Both layers consisted of a mixture of lime, pounded brick, powdered 
pozzolana, and water; but the upper layer, in whioh the tesserae were 
set, was finer in grain than the one beneath. A doable risk lurked 
in the double thickness of cement: the risk of non-cohesion between 
the layers and the risk of excessive weight, 'these two causes, aided 
by the insane craze for so-called restoration with which modem Italians 
appear to be possessed, and from which other nations are not alto¬ 
gether exempt, have worked irreparable injury to many of the most 
preciouB of the early mosaics. In the middle of the fifteenth century 
the use of an oil cement was introduced. A mixture of boiled and 
raw oil was substituted for water, with the result that the setting of 
the cement was considerably retarded, and alterations in the arrange¬ 
ment of tiie tesseras, which with the old water cement required the 
strenuous application of hammer and chisel, could within forty-eight 
hours of the spreading of the cement be readily oarried out. The 
oil cement which is being need at St Paul’s is, when set, as bard as 
the water cement, and one thickness suffices to hold the tessera 
securely.' 

It has been alleged that the introduction of the oil cement was the 
cause of the degradation of the art of mosaio, because so soon as 
alterations kere facilitated, the initial responsibility of the crafts¬ 
man oeasedpmd with it the spontaneity and vitality of the work. 
This allegation, however, lacks foundation. The degradation com¬ 
menced before the introduction of the oil oevent and was due to the 
inability of the painters, who became the sole designers of mosaio, to 
appreciate its Kmi t ati on s. 
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In London and luge cities, in which the atmosphere is tainted with 
smoke, the only materials available for permanent chromatic decora¬ 
tion are marble, terra-cotta, glazed ware and glass tessera). The use 
of these materials, with the exception of the glass tesserae, which 
have failed to win popularity, because their employment was believed 
to involve an excessive expenditure of time and labour, has of late 
years greatly increased. 

Oar public buildings and streets are painfully deficient 4)1 colour, 
and for supplying this deficiency no system of decoration can be com¬ 
pared for range and brilliancy of colour with mosaic, which cannot fade, 
is impervious to the corrosive action of the atmosphere and can 
be readily cleaned. It may be urged that, although the materials > 
of mosaic are well adapted for the decoration of our buildings, onr 
architects have np experience in their use and application, and onr 
existing buildings are not adapted for mosaic decoration. This objec¬ 
tion, however, will gradually disappear when architects discover that 
mosaic is an available source of colour, and not an unattainable 
luxury. 

Until the znosaioa in St. Paul’s Cathedral were takan in hand, 
English experiments in the craft of moeaic had been confined to 
imitating the modern systems adopted in Home and Venice. 

In 1884 a translation of Baphael’s “Disputa” was executed in the 
morning chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1887 Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
picture of “ Christ and the Doctors in the Temple,” was translated 
into mosaic to serve as an altar picture for the college chapel at 
Clifton. In both these experiments the object of the mosaicist was 
to reproduce a picture and not to. create a mosaic. One of these 
mosaics is placed a few feet above, and the other slightly below, the 
spectator’s eye, positions which are quite unanited for mosaics and which 
early mosaicists oafefully avoided. These experiments, however, have 
served their purpose, and sightseers, when told the number of tesserae 
contained in a square inch of space, and the time occupied in carry¬ 
ing out the work, are thrilled with pleasurable astonishment. 

The first requisite for the naturalisation of mosaic is the abandon¬ 
ment of the idea that a mosaic is a picture. Mosaic is a permanent 
coloured surface built into structure, and its right position, as well as 
its design, must be determined by the limitations of the materials of 
which it is built. As the chief characteristic St mosaic is-its capacity 
to supply colour combined with light, it is useless to place mosaics in 
places where this quality is not required, and where sene form of 
painting would be more appropriate. In positions closepto the eye, 
where minute finish is demanded, whioh can only be attained by a 
lavish expenditure of lab&r, and by the partial sacrifice of the essential 
qualities of the materials, mosaic is necessarily out of {dace. , Mosaic, 
as is abundantly proved in Borne, Venice, and Ravenna, should not 
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be less than twelve feet above the spectator. At this height the 
finish, which squanders the craftsman’e skill, it not required, and the 
tesserae can be placed so that their full value is preserved. Except in 
the flesh of figure subjects, and in the more intricate parts of ornament 
and drapery, the tessera do not require to be shaped, but can be need 
jnst as they come from the hammer or guillotine. The joints between 
the tesserse do not require concealment, but are utilised, like the lead 
joints in a mosaic window, to emphasise drawing, and to break up 
masses of colour. In some cases, indeed, without loss of effect, the 
joints may be left so wide ae to produce a considerable economy in 
material. In Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson’s “ B. Sophia” it is noted 
that in vertical masses of gold each horizontal line of tesserse is placed 
at such an inclination to the surface as to cover a space immediately 
above it of almost equal width. 

By relinquishing the minute shaping and jointing of the tesserse, 
whilst preserving their essential qualities, a treatment is arrived at 
which is comparatively simple and expeditious, and constitutes a 
practicable form of decoration. If to snch treatment be added appro¬ 
priate composition and harmony sof colour, the qualifications for the 
naturalisation of the craft seem to be attained. The composition of 
a mosaic should be determined by its position 5 and teaching and 
illustration must be subservient to decorative effect. By introducing 
figures too large in scale, or decoration too coarse in detail, there is 
risk of seriously affecting the proportions and dignity of a building. 
Detail, although it may be imperfectly seen from below, adds a 
mysterious interest to a composition which can be ill spared. The 
right adjustment of scale, and the right posing of figures and 
drapery, are more essential than realistic representation. There can 
be no perspective, and buildings, mountains, and* trees mast be 
treated as symbols. The designer before all else indst aim at an 
effect of simplicity, dignity, and repose. It has already been 
explained with how limited a palette a perfectly satisfactory scheme 
of colour can be obtained, and there can be no doubt that a 
simple and restricted palette makes for harmony. The harmonious 
amalgamation of a gold background with its subject presents consider¬ 
able difficulty, as an unbroken mass of gold has a brassy and un¬ 
interesting effect, and cute oat the subject, which it encloses, as a 
silhouette. The difficulty, however, can be overcome, as is proved by 
the older mosaics, by breaking the background up with clouds, 
emblems, and■■sscriptsoris, as well as by introducing threads Of gold 
throughout tiuf subject itself so as to knit it to its background. 

The right treatment of gold, the right setting of; tessera, and the 
right adjustment of scale, were problems which needed solution before 
the work in the choir of St. Paul’s oonld be efficiently prosecuted. 
These and many other puzzles of technique have been investigated. 
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the mysteries surrounding the manufacture of the cement, as well as 
of the gold, silver, and coloured teaser®, have been unravelled, and 
Professor Richmond has formed the nucleus of a school of English 
Moeaicists, whom he has succeeded in inspiring, if not with the 
religious enthusiasm which inspired Torriti and his assistants, at least 
with the enthusiasm of patriotic craftsmanship. When the decoration 
of the choir of St. Paul’s is completed it will he easier than it is at 
present to form a correct judgment as to the success o)Mhe work 
which has been accomplished. A. great experiment has been made, 
and it rests with the public to determine whether the exotic craft of 
mosaic shall, or shall not, be naturalised. 

Haunt 3. Powell. 



JiSSUS THJS I>JfiMAGOGUJB. 


T HE Christ of the Gospels appears to be endowed with fascinations so 
powerful and so exhaustless as to permit every variety of feeling 
to animate mankind save only the feeling of indifference. Men may 
love, or even hate Him, but they cannot let Him alone. His person* 
ality has not only created the great Church creeds, but has given rise 
to popular ideals of a most potent and inspiring character. The 
Church creed and the popular ideal have always been found side by 
side, imagination playing ronnd the figure outlined by intellect, and 
giving it atmosphere, colour, life, and motion. The ecclesiastical 
Christ and the popular Christ have been far from identical; but 
while the former has given consistency and continuity to the historic 
conception, the latter haB inspired popular movements and supplied 
the moral force for great causes. The ideal Christ has, necessarily, 
changed with changing times. Whilst never removing Him, every 
age has, in a certain sense, re-made Him. The reigning ideas of 
pagan, mediaval, and modern times have exhibited Him in unsus¬ 
pected and sometimes more illustrious aspects, and have, by the law 
of reflex action, gained new sanctions for new views of human duty. 
Thus while a theological age shaped for itself a theological Christ, an 
age that is turning to, sociology will necessarily evolve a sociological 
Christ. On the ecclesiastical plane He may still be worshipped 
“very God*of very God,” but the popular mind, both in and out of 
the Church™, is feeling after a social Christ in order to. derive from 
Him new sSnotimMS for its social aspirations. A more interesting 
attempt tolre-fckape Christendom’s historic ideal was never made, or 
one more fall of significance. The ChnruSes also have come under 
the spell of the new ideas, but in the continued absence of a Christ 
Who shall combine ill that is essential to the historic conception with 
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all that is trne and good is modern sociology, impatient revolution¬ 
aries have constructed a new Jesus—Jesus the Demagogue. No 
movement can continue to advance without its type-map, and though 
the process of adapting the Son of Man to the requirements of a 
materialised sociology is not yet completed, it is being rapidly 
hastened by influences of different kinds. The day is not far distant 
when the Churches will wake up to discover that this materialised 
Christ represents no evolution of their historic ideal, but a distinct 
reversion to a lower type, to be promptly disowned. The first duty 
of all who are in true sympathy with the Bocial aspirations of the age, 
however, is neither to praise nor blame, but to understand. The first 
demand of our modem medley is for interpretation. In the fusion 
and oowfnsion of* two ages the duty of the wise is, like that of the 
angels in the parable, gratefully to recognise and gather in the good 
before casting the bad away. 

Here is a dory winch will serve to introduce Jesus in His new 
character. 

A. well-known Labour leader, addressing a crowd of strikers 
some time ago, began to talk to them about the “ Man of Nazareth.” 
He told them some things the Man of Nazareth said when He was 
upon the earth, some things the Man of Nazareth did when He was 
upon the earth, and, beginning to draw npon his inner consciousness, 
told them what he believed the Man of Nazareth would say and do 
were He once more to sojourn amongst men. As he warmed with his 
subject he pictured the Man of Nazareth taking up the cause of the 
strikers, putting Himself at their head, constituting Himself their 
champion against the employers, denouncing capitalistic greed and 
hypocrisy as He denounced rich hypocrites two thousand years ago, 
until the crowd in a transport of enthusiasm called for “ three cheers 
for the Man of Nazareth,” and Bent a thousand caps up into the air. 

That is the story. It was quoted in every democratic paper, 
repeated on every platform, and narrated with much feeling from 
many pulpits. Always the moral was—how essentially Christian were 
the instincts of the labouring class, how ready were the workers to 
welcome a democratic Christ. 

The story reads like a fulfilment of prophecy. For nine years ago 
a penetrating and devout writer, treating of “the religion of the 
masses,” used these words.: 

“The influence of Christ would come full of strength and bl'ssing to the 
working men of England even if they acknowledged Him, a first, in the 
most inarticulate of creeds, as the man whom they admired moe, . . . . ‘He 
istheman for us’ . . . . I say, that even if this rudiments|y feeling of 
gratitude and admiration £ r their great Leader could possess the hearts of 
English working-men—and this is surely not too much to expect—much 
would come from even this inadequate worship. And, for i> self, I unhesi¬ 
tatingly declare’ that I would sooner be in the position erf a ‘working-man 
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wild doubts about heaven and hell, and even about God, but can say of 
Christ, 1 He is the man for me,’ than I would be in the position of the well- 
to-do manufacturer who is persuaded of the reality of heaven and hell, and 
of the truth of all the theology of the Church of England, but can reconcile 
his religion with the deliberate establishment of a colossal fortune on the 
ruin of his fellow-creatures.” * 

The prophecy has been fulfilled. The English working-men have 
said, “He is the man for us”—“three cheers for the Man of 
Nazareth.” Will the further good pointed to in the prophecy also 
arrive? With the writer just quoted there can be no quarrel. 
Whatever truth there is behind the doctrines of Heaven, Hell and 
God will be assuredly reached in time by those who sincerely offer 
Christ a certain “inadequate worship.” But it does not seem un¬ 
charitable to say that such “ worship,” however elementary, must be 
true; that, in other words, the Christ thus “ worshipped ’’ must be 
the true Christ,and not some Unreal fictitious substitute for a Christ; 
must embody the moral qualities and the spiritual ideals of Christ, 
and not be a mere projection of the worshipper’s inferior motives and 
aims. Tire acute author of “ The Kernel and the Husk ” prophesied 
better than he knew, for, in a paragraph omitted from the quotation 
made above, he indicates the incurable deficiency of the “ Man of 
Nazareth ” ideal: 

“ We used to think that Christ was a fiction of the priests ; at all events 
not a man like us in any Way; a different sort of being altogether ; one who 
could do what be liked—so people said—-and turn the world upside down if 
he pleased: and then we could not make him out at all. Why, thought we, 
did he not turn the world upside down and make it better, if he eould * It 
was all a mystery to us. But now we find he was a man after all, like us; a 
poor working-man, who had a heart for the poor, and wanted to turn the 
world upside down, Hut could not do it once; knd he went a strange wag, 
and a long wag round, to do it; hut he has come nearer doing it, spite of 
his enemies, than any man we know; and now that we understand this, 
we say—though we don’t understand it all, or anything like it- ‘ ITo is the 
man for us.’ ” 

To divest ourselves of littleness and narrowness of construction was 
never more imperative than now when the religion of a democracy is 
being fashioned, but it would appear to be merely correct analysis to 
say that there is a radical and fundamental difference between the 
method of Jesus referred to in the italicised sentence and the 
method implied in the “ Man of Nazareth” story; and that those who 
oontinue to follow the latter will never arrive at an understanding of 
the former «or anything like it.” 

The storjjwonld appear to be of the nature of a parable, and a 
parable of fillister meapiig. It is typical of^he homage rendered by 
whatever pcltion of the State socialistic movement retains any kin- 
| * “ The Kernel and the Husk," pp. 333-334 
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ship with Christianity, and focusses the sense of the best Labour 
literature as well as the rhetoric of the best Labour platforms. It 
perfectly sets forth both the dull yearning for religious ideals which 
everywhere meets us in those regions, a feeling towards Christ 
which may be regarded as a kind of instinctive homage; and that 
moral crudenesB, that Bordidness of motive, one might say, that 
insensibility to the peculiar beauty of the Man of Nazareth which 
turns adulation into humiliation and glory into disgrace, and scarce 
permits the mantle of most clumsy honours to hide the crimson 
flushes of His shame. Caliban does not yet pray to Prospero, does ; 
not perceive the high worshipfulness of Prospero, but merely hip-hip- 
hurrahs him as a consummate Caliban, as a leader and champion of 
CalibanB. While the divine Mdses tarries on the mount with Cod, 
busied about eternal laws, and planning wide cycles of human 
endeavour, the people are clamouring for immediate and visible 
leadership, willing^ to have but an Aaron and a golden calf so they 
can get with all speed to the temporal Canaan, the land flowing with 
milk and honey. It is undeniable that whatever enthusiasm for 
Jesus exists in the ranks of State Socialists is connected with His 
temporal leadership rather than His spiritual kingship, and does not 
differ greatly from that which South African speculators might feel 
towards Cecil Rhodes, or London dockers towards Tom Mann. In 
its negative aspects it is exhibited by a very scant appreciation of 
Jesus regarded as a reformer of moral habits like gambling and 
drunkenness, or a teacher of spiritual qualities such as holiness, meek¬ 
ness, patience. There is food for aristocratic cynicism, and material 
for a very painf nl anxiety to the sincere democrat in the scant applanse 
awarded to a Christ of this latter kind hy adherents of the socialist 
Labour movement and tiieir recognised spokesmen— 

“ You pledge 

Your fealty to such rule 1 What, all— 

From heavenly John and Attic Paul, 

And that brave weather-battered Peter 
Whose stout faith only stood completer 
For buffets, sinning to be pardoned, 

As, more his hands hauled nets, they hardened— 

All, down to you, the man of men! ” 

The title “ Man of Nazareth ” involuntarily suggests Camille 
Desmoulins’ famous “le bon sans-culotte Jhsus,” though it takes ns 
deeper down to the unrefined ore of the natural man than the felioitons 
title of the French Catholics. To the French Revolutionists Jeans 
was the type of sans-cniottism crushed under the heel o' ‘ aristocracy. 
He stood for humility ground beneath the foot of p -»Be, for piety 
martyred by priestcraft, for poverty insulted by weafth, for true 
religion crucified by eoolesiaaticiam. From tile contemplation of His 
sufferings tbey derived comfort, and His tragic fate gape a touch of 
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pathetic ideality to the squalid miseries of a crucified proletariat which 
the artistic genius of the French mind was quick to appreciate. And 
the conception was steeped in that religiousness, which, amid all 
negations of creed, is never absent from the Celtio spirit. 'Whether 
due to religion or art, however, it is certain that the idea of suffering, 
of self-sacrifice, of patient self-repression was preserved in the type- 
man of the French Revolutionists, and this gave a catholic mid 
historic consistency to their ideal Which is somewhat lacking to its 
modem counterpart. Le bon sans-culotte was always the Man of 
Sorrpws. But what has the “ Man of Nassaxeth ” to do with sorrow ? 
It is precisely His supposed intention to make an end of sorrow that 
recommends Him to socialistic materialism. The cheers are given for 
the Joshnathat is in Him rather than tor the Jesus; for the Liberator 
rather than the Redeemer; for the Iron Chancellor of the earthly king¬ 
dom of heaven rather than the Sufferer who conquers all by love. 
He is represented as an agitator for higher wages and shorter hours; 
as the fierce destroyer of an Egyptian capitalism caught smiting their 
Hebrew brother, the proletariat; as the poshing reformer with his 
parliamentary programme; as the first-century herald of a socialistic 
era; as a Labour leader who exhausts the vocabulary of abuse in 
denouncing men, not because they are liars, hypocrites, and extor¬ 
tioners, but because they are capitalists and individualists—a kind of 
sublimated Keir Hardio. 

That is Jeans the Demagogue. 

Having formulated its type-man, the next step of socio-materialism 
is to back the new character by the ancient sanctions. The ad¬ 
vanced wing; with courageous logic at least, discard Christ in any 
character and with all His sanctions; bnt the less extreme, treating 
the matter rather as a change of clothes, apply the sartorial art to the 
Gospels, and succeed in turning out a brand-new democratic suit— 
something of a misfit, perhaps, but passable enough in the untutored 
eyes of a mns-culotte. New and ingenious turns are given to the 
sacred narrative, enough to make the old expositors turn over in their 
graves. The process, of course, is not in itself to be condemned, for 
every school of thought has exercised the same liberty of interpreta¬ 
tion ; but we are justified in requiring that some consistency be 
maintained between the past and the present if the historic ideal is 
to be preserved at all. The Socialist Commentary on the New Testa¬ 
ment has nq| yet appeared, though it is certainly on its way, and is 
being herald® by informal comments scattered through the undigested 
mass of sociSist literature. The principle <# interpretation may be 
described asl putting the political effect in the place of the moral 
cause, with wte result that Jesus the Bpirittal regenerator becomes 
Jeans the pogtieal propagandist For example, the two exceptional 
oases in whiji He fed multitudes in the desert are broadened out 
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into the doctrine that Jesus cared for bodies more than souls, and are 
skilfully employed to score points against excessive devotion to exer¬ 
cises more purely spiritual. In the first century and in the nineteenth 
cheap bread and plentiful produces transports of enthusiasm, which, 
in its turn, would coerce the maker into becoming a bread-king. Is 
it likely that He who fled in honor from the king-makers of the first 
century will accept the bread-homage of the nineteenth ? 

The Socialist Commentary may find Borne difficulty in explaining 
, harmoniously with its canons of interpretation, the facta that Jesus 
appeared to he indifferent to a homage which had its seat in the belly; 
that He deliberately turned away from it, and by the ntteranoe of 
deep spiritual truth and a plant declaration that poverty was, the 
reward of following Him, turned the throngs of pursuing king-makers 
into a rout of disgusted renegades. Yet, even to this task, socialist 
hermeneutics, which are nothing if not . courageous, promise to be 
equal. This re&sal to bn created a benevolent Cuesar on the strength 
of a temporary repeal of the corn laws leads to new and more won¬ 
derful interpretations. Jesus declined to be made king because, as 
it is inferred. He was a republican ; and, being a republican, His 
ministry, as necessarily follows, was at bottom a move against existing 
institutions. He bad, we are assured, a very definite radical pro¬ 
gramme, though never able to put it into actual operation, The 
literature in question abounds in language which represents Jesus as 
seeking to secure His ends by political agencies, rather than the 
supply of motives and ideals. By the machinery of a social State He 
seeks to produce that equality of external condition which is the 
socialistic equivalent of the kingdom of God. 

This republican theory is reinforoed by an ingenious turn given to 
the question of property as it came up in Palestine 2000 years ago. 
From His occasional freedom with certain swine and asses, and from 
His scant respect for the rights of property as represented by Hie 
sacrilegious money-changers in the Temple, the large inference is 
drawn that Jeans was a Communist; and this conclusion is strongly 
backed by appeal to the short-lived experiment in voluntary and 
partial communism made by the primitive Church. It is reserved for 
the Socialist Commentary to explain the fact that that experiment 
was not inaugurated by Jesus, who denounced, not the holding of 
private property, but the unjost acquisition and selfish use of pro¬ 
perty ; or the other awkward fact that some of the disoiples were 
holders of considerable amounts of private property; ulor there is 
no evidenoe that the boats and tackle of the sons of 'Jebedee were 
communally held, though the profits were, no doubt, unselfishly 
distributed. But, pamhag by these trifling details, it h the superb 
indifference of Jesus to worldly goods or worldly mm that gives 
occasion to the new interpretation. So when Jesus, uarabolioally. 
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{dunged Dives into hell and elevated Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom ; 
or when He enjoined rich men to invite the poor to their feasts, or 
sell all they had and give to the poor, He is represented as oaring for 
property rather than oharacter, seeking the eqnable distribution of the 
formerjnther than the purification of the latter, hot so much holding 
np a volantary moral ideal of equal value for rich and poor as pro¬ 
claiming the establishment of a new socialistic State, of width Karl 
Marx is the latter-day prophet. 

It will be interesting to see what exposition the Socialist Commentary 
will give of the doctrine of non-resistanoe, so forcibly enunciated by 
Jesus, and which would seem to sit as awkwardly upon Him in His 
new character of demagogue as lilies of peace upon the sword of 
Cesser. If the preliminary literature be a correct guide it will hardly 
be as frankly non-resisting as the communism of Tolstoi. Happily it 
is not without some darker sayings of the Son of Man to which it may 
pin its revolutionary ultimatum, “Be my brother, or I slay thee.” 
For did not He counsel His followers to barter their very garments 
for swords ? And did not He threaten Pilate with the advent of twelve 
legions of angels? It is enough. “ The Man of Nazareth ” may be 
invoked even for that maddest, guiltiest of all propagandas, propa¬ 
ganda by sword ! Why adduce the doubtful example of the Crom- 
wellites and other religious fighters when so tremendous an invocation 
of the Prince of Peace is possible ? 

The canon of interpretation adopted by socialistic materialism may 
be further illustrated by its treatment of apostolic history. It has 
no difficulty in putting a new face upon the old facts. It is well 
known that the early Christians refnsed to pay divine homage to 
Divus Augustus, or to worship the gods of the empire, or to settle 
their disputes in heathen law courts, or to enlist in the imperial army; 
but who, till now, ever drew the inference that they were actively hos¬ 
tile to the existing form of government and ready with bn alternative 
government to put in its place ? But then, it is said, why did the imperial 
powers persecute unless they-perceived treasonable purposes under¬ 
lying most innooent-seeming worship? That Christianity was declared 
a “ religio illicita," and that its adherents were thus driven to worship 
in secret, are matters of common knowledge; but it was reserved for 
an age which gave birth to a “ Labour Church ” to translate them into 
terms of revolution and to declare that the Christian propaganda was 
a revolntionmy movement earned on by secret societies in defiance of 
governments* prohibition. Sorely the wrong-beadednesa of right- 
hearted mengkae never more signally illustrated than in the suggested 
comparison ivtween the superb confessors of the second oantury and 
the desperadies usually associated with tile wdfes “ revolutionary ” and 
“ secret socitjy.’* To degrade the primitive spiritual communities to 
(he vulgar lefbl of a political conspiracy is to ride a prejudice dan- 

vol. lxix.V 2 r 
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geronaly near the lines of wilful perversion, and is a sure sign that 
the inner spirit of Christianity is being sacrificed to a new form of 
JSsastianiSm, a form riot less fatal that it is promulgated in an ago 
of democracy and by men who hare votes. The age of Constantine 
did actually identify Christianity with a political programme, and 
gave Christian history a twist so vicious that it has not yet recovered 
itself. Erastianism will prosper no better under a Democracy than 
under Imperialism. The authority of the early Christians can be 
claimed for State Socialism Only by playing havoc with the facts of 
apostolic religion and doing violenoe to the spirit of an age than 
which riorie ever adorned the men and women who were true to it 
with a finer grace and dignity. They were revolutionists, no doubt, 
in the sense that their Gospel Crimed the world upside down ; bnt to 
suggest that they achieved their purpose by political agencies, or 
contemplated any move against any government, or meditated in the 
dimmest and most distant way aay resort to force, is to be traitor 
to the most fruitful and inspiring movement of bnman history. Unlike 
our modern Socialist, tbe primitive Christian cherished no hostility 
to any particular government, but prayed to be delivered from all 
governments. So little did he resemble your man with his pro¬ 
gramme, with his scheme, with his positive political plan, that he 
craved only the small boon of being let alone. He asked no patron¬ 
age ; hardly, indeed, protection, but merely freedom to worship 
his God in his own way, and shape his life after the dictates 
of his own conscience. He claimed “ liberty ’’ indeed; yet not 
so much liberty to agitate against the government as to possess 
his own soul and be lord of all that was nnder his own hat He believed 
in “ equality ” no doubt; yet not so much a rigid and profitless 
equality of condition as an equality before God, an equality which 
was realised in tbe life of mutual love and helpfulness led by those 
poor and rich, bond and free, ignorant and learned, who formed the 
membership of the Churches. He testified to “ fraternity ” certainly ; 
yet not to the fraternity of a humanism so shallow as to add 
homicide to its programme, bnt to the spiritual kinship of oil¬ 
men in God, a kinship realised in a life of love lived by the 
power of a God of love. So far from contemplating any purely 
political revolutions it is quite certain that the early Christians 
expected everything from the multiplied conversions of individuals 
and troubled themselves very little about changes of .government. 
Whatever reforms were to be' effected in society were m be wrought 
by moral influence, by persuasion, by spiritual regen ^rations. In 
the derisive words their greatest leader they " wrestled not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, ag Inst powers, 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the ■ ritual hosts 
of wickedness in the heavenly places.” 
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Writers of the new Socialism confidently assure as that their con¬ 
stituents enshrine the principles of Jesse in their hearts and are 
prepared to vote for them at the polls. Whatever antipathy they 
may oherish towards organised Christianity they have nothing bat 
enthusiastic loyalty to Christ; that is, of coarse, the “Man of 
Naoareth ” Christ. It is just this idea of Christ that creates the 
doubt. For, with all respect to the author of “ The Kernel and the 
Husk,” nine years’ further development of socialistic ideas seems to 
have carried ns into a shallower and more limited view of Christ 
rathetthan a deeper and expanding view. They have said “He is 
the man for us,” but the higher and further things seem to recede 
instead of coming nearer. The formulated programme becomes in¬ 
creasingly secular and the “ inadequate worship ” seems to limit itself 
more and more to that aspect of Christ which looks towards material 
betterment. This would appear to be an incurable' defect of the 
“ Man of Nazareth ” ideal, a defect from which it has no power to 
deliver itself and by which it is for ever condemned to turn the mill 
of a purely secular utilitarianism. Is there no ground for the fear 
that the alleged readiness to vote for the principles of Jesus proceeds 
on the assumption that those principles resolve themselves into a 
method of social improvement ? And is it quite certain that there 
is an equal readiness to vote for the higher and more spiritual things 
which everywhere breathe as necessary presuppositions through the 
utterances of Jesus ? Is not the kingdom of God shrivelled down to 
the dimensions of a perfected material environment with the higher 
things at most flung in as a mere inference and appendage ? And 
what is this bnt to materialise the infinite firmament above onr beads 
and Btick the stars all about it like Chinese lanterns? Ib riot the 
universal summons of Jesus to service and self-renunciation forged into 
a mere missile to hurl at the wealthier classes and degraded into an 
argument for the universal right to creature comforts ? And is this 
anything more than an earlier Palestinian version of the familiar 
revolutionary triad ? Is not the injunction that the greater should serve 
the less, and the rich the poor, depleted of its grandeur and its moral 
quickness when translated into terms of socialism—a barren equality 
of condition through compulsory surrender of property ? There are 
people not a few who We every desire to view the “ Man of 
Nazareth ” ideal in the most favourable light, yet are constrained by 
considerations mtcb as these to take up the parable of Paul against 
the Galatians Ad say “ I stand in doubt of you.” 

Confronted With a theory of life which bears every characteristic 
feature of mateCali '» , we begin to understand our debt to Matthew 
Arnold for his vlendd exposition of the inioarc&ess of Jesus. Over 
against the inwvdneas of Jesus State Socialism sets the most com¬ 
plete externa! it »* both as to the nature of the kingdom of God and 
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the method of its realisation. The kingdom of God is to be estab¬ 
lished by votes cast for a social programme!—whose note is food and 
drink, as distinguished from an effete political programme—whose 
note was merely justice and freedom. Once more we are invited, in 
face of the unvarying warning of history, to barter the commanding 
principles of life for the elusive promise of immediate physical satis¬ 
faction, to exchange the higher and farther things Of the soul for the 
lower and nearer things of the body. It is the sense-bound Sir 
Tristram twangling on his harp : 

“ A star in heaven, a star within the mere! 

Ay, ay, O ay—a star was my desire, 

And one was far apart, and one was near.” 

Cnrrent events ran strangely parallel to those of the Gospels. For 
these alternate programmes are said to have straggled for supremacy 
in the breast of the “ Man of Nazareth,” only, oorionsly enough, the 
writers speak of the event as His “temptation,” and represent TTfa rejec¬ 
tion of the physical programme as a great victory for mankind. That 
the “ temptation ” contemplated something far beyond the immediate 
gratification of His own personal wants, that it presented itself indeed 
with all the alluring force of altruistic sentiment and the moBt bound¬ 
less hnmamtarianism, is finely brought out by Milton, whose inter¬ 
pretation may be quoted as without prejudice to modern controversies. 
The “ temptation ” comes to Him, Himself hungering and thirsting, 
through an old man, poor and starved : 


“ We here 

Live on tongh roots and stubs, to thirst inured 
More than the camel, and to drink go far, 

Men to much misery and hardship born. 

But, if Thou be the Son of God, command 
That out of these hard stones be made Thee bread, 

So Bhalt Thou save Thyself, and us relieve 
With food, whereof we wretched seldom taste." 

At a later date the crowds forsook Him upon the plain declaration 
'that no more loaves and fishes were to be forthcoming,. History 
repeats itself. Human natnre remains the same and events move in 
cycles round it. Of old time, also, the people in* Eastern fashion 
.shouted their approval of the “ Man of Nazareth ” only to turn away 
when the .nature of His claim was made clearer. Carpenter as He 
was and peopled Man, it was to be expected that the common people 
would hear Him gladly; and yet, when the inwardness the salvation 
He offered them became plain, they streamed away i numbers such 
bb to provoke a momentary doubt even of the Twelve-^ 1 ‘ Will ye also 
go away ? ” Their answer is significant, and marks the; sternal distinc¬ 
tion between the material mid the spiritual motives of discipleship— 
" Thou hast the words of eternal life." Without prejudge to democracy 
a* * form of government, it is evident that masses a/j superhumanly 
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delivered from the taint of selfishness no more than classes. 
Democracy, too, disavowed the spiritual kingship of Jesus, and 
renounced a leader who would not take up its programme. The 
inward was deliberately sacrificed to the outward. Eternal life kicked 
the beam when laid in the scale with loaves and fishes. Hounded 
on by aristocracy, it was yet the People who shouted, “ Away with 
Him! ” and " Give us Barabbas ! ” Why not ? For all the purposes 
of this life, Barabbas would appear to be a more hopeful subject than 
the Man of Nazareth. 

Barabbas, at any rate, has his eye on the main chance, and is not 
too nice in his choice of means. Barabbas does not demand incon¬ 
venient personal virtues in place of the political programme we are 
all eager to get pnshed. Barabbas does not go about talking beau¬ 
tiful abstractions and throwing away votes. This idyllic sermonising 
amongst the Galilean lilies is very well, this fine dreaming about 
truth and purity and self-denial and what not ; but when it is a 
question of political reform, we look in a rough-and-tumble world like 
this to the man who can do a bit of fighting. And if Jeans is to do 
nothing but instruct people in what He calls eternal life, to comfort 
them under their sufferings, and to practise very beautiful forms of 
charity which, after all, are still charity and not justice, we may take 
our'ideals from Him, but for onr practical polioy we must look to the 
man who can organise the forces of revolt and go to Parliament to sit 
in permanent opposition. A crown of thorns or a cross is exquisite 
for poetry, but a woollen cap in a House of Commons is the thing 
for politics. Barabbas is not fool enough to be crucified if he gets 
it in his power to crucify his oppressor. Barabbas will not talk 
this amiable nonsense about loving those who exploit you, and 
praying for those bloated capitalists who despiteful ly use you. 
Barabbas is a practical man with an immediate political programme, 
and is all for a speedy establishment of the era of social equality. 
Working men! look after your interests and vote for Barabbas— 
Barabbas the revolutionist or even Barabbas the monopolist and the * 
millionaire, if be Will pay trade-union wages and give old-age pensions 
and an eight hours day ! 

If the kingdom of God is by nature inward before it is outward, 
the method of' its establishment is by inwardness rather than by 
externality. Jeans did not annul the law of human development, 
but carried them np into higher Christian spheres. In a universe 
which had t< wait long ages for rooks and crystals, mad mere animal 
physiologies : is perfecting ofthe human spirit is not to be done in a 
gallop, and • isns saw clearly that the personal and the regenerative 
must precedt the Bocial and the reformatory. 'Vat the insight was not 
.gained withe it a struggle. Having resisted the temptation to prefer 
a fall gto~"* v *- * —s next confronted by the 
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between revolution by political femes sad regenerate by 
gjftlfealinfluence. The peculiarforeeof this “ temptation"lay mthe 
suggestion to fell bade from the far, end the high, and the alow upon 
'the near, the facile, and the carnal. The storm and stress within 
drove Him into the wilderness which became the theatre of the most 
tremendous spiritual oonflict in tile history of the human race. It was 
a duel to the death between alternative methods of delivering mankind; 
either the swift and ready method of personal triumph and poEtical 
force resulting in a despotism more benevolent and more truly 
theocratic than had visited the prophets in thsir most gorgeous 
dreams ; or the age-long method of personal sacrifice and spiritual 
j influence, whose far-off issue would be a race possessed and dominated 
in each individual unit of it by the law of sacrifice. How tremendous 
the convulsion in the heart of Jesus may be inferred from the almost 
fierceness with which He turned upon Peter, endeavouring, a little 
later, to draw him from the way of the cross. It was His choice 
of the latter method which resulted, or will result, in a Paradise 
Regained, and Milton hardly erred when he laboured almost to 
tediousnesa to exhibit this: 

“ Victorious deeds 

* Flamed in my heart, heroic acts, one while 
To reacne Israel from the Roman yoke. 

Then to subdue and quell o’er all the earth 
Brute violence and proud tyrannic power, 

Till truth were freed, and equity restored : 

Yet held it more humane, more heavenly, first 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 

And make persuasion do the work of fear." 


But the way of the cross, though it represents at once the highest 
wisdom and the mightiest power of God, is precisely foolishness to 
those who seek after political wisdom and demand a revolutionary 
sign. The inwardness of the method of Jesus is necessarily 
distasteful to such as think that the kingdom of God cometh with 
observation and can be established by a democratic Parliament. To 
the revolutionist and the political millennialist it is ludicrously slow and 
unbusinesslike. However it be the shortest way home the impatient 
reformer Bees in it nothing hut the longest way round. BeEevers in 
the Gospel of Jean Jacques Rousseau have merely to revise the social 
contract, and lo! 'the Millennium mat the door; while the Gospel of 
Jesus requires the regeneration of the human spirits* the tremendcsUB 


preliminary to successful revision. lira one sets out witih a light 
heart to reform die State, the other aims at reforming the citizen ; 
since, nnreformed, he is Ekely to revise the contract aft t *r the fashion 
of a Hebrew book—-backwards. He that believeth si ill not make 
haste. But what can ^our revolutionist, swearing by h system and 
armed with compulsory powers, do with thiB heavy-pao *3 regenerator 
who applies slow dissolvents to the motives of human tf^IfishnesB and 
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build* up character by long seonial processes ? How can your 
pushing reformer with his programme, with his democratic vote, with 
hi* melancholy faith in the transference of political machinery and 
police b4tons from the plutocratic to the popular side, get along with 
this “ meek and lowly of heart,” who adventures the salvation of a 
world through the travail of His own soul, and is contend to wait long 
ages till He see it? To get a Bill throngh Parliament abolishing 
poverty this day twelvemonth seems so much more promising than to 
wait the slow perfecting of the human spirit! 

The truth iB that the offence of the cross has not yet ceased. Christ 
is still ordained a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to every 
man and every age that prefers the temporal to the eternal. That 
Christ was a poor man does not necessarily imply that every poor 
man is a Christ. We need cherish no delusions. Government by 
democracy does not necessarily mean government by the Christian 
principles of patience, holiness, sacrifice. It is quite possible for the 
people to take over the business of the peers yet continue to condnct 
it on the time-honoured principles of Vanity Pair. No democrat 
need deceive himself. Bather must he, in the interests of democracy 
itself, gnard against the reaction which follows disillusionment, and, 
by cherishing no illusions, Beize the more effectively upon every means 
of reasonable reform. He may honestly believe that government by 
democracy is the highest rang in the ladder of human ascent, yet 
remain passionately true to a Christian ideal of life not yet incarnate 
in the men of his time. Like that ideal something which ever 
eludes the brush of the painter and the chisel of the sculptor, the 
peculiar glory and beauty of the principles preached by the “ lima, of 
Nasareth ” may be found awanting in Bills drawn up even by a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people— 

“And suddenly without heart-wreck I awoke 
As from a dream: I said, “ ’Twas beautiful, 

Yet but a dream, and so adieu to it! ’* 

To disonss the relation between Christianity and Socialism passes 
the limits of this paper; it is enough to see that they are not neces¬ 
sarily identical. It would be a great gain if materialistic State 
Socialists on the one hand, and enthusiastic humanitarian Christians 
on the other, could be induced to proclaim less loudly that “ Socialism 
is Christiairity.” Hk publi»-8pirited citizen will refuse to apply 
the spirit off Christianity to pnblio affairs, yet may very well decline 
to identify tue religion of Jesus with any distinct political scheme or 
any specific feocial programme. The sanction of Jesus for any just 
reform tendmg to elevate the common life dh be fearlessly claimed 
without fastAing Him down to theories of which He had never heard, 
and making Him stand snonsnr for nalitical ideals He might repudiate, 
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and would certainly refuse to work out with political tools. The 
reformer can always find his inspiration in Jesus without claiming 
His divine authority for the immediate Parliamentary programme. 

Like the early apostles, we are still looking for the “ times of the 
restitution of all things.” . As of old, so now, men wait for the 
u 0omiog of # the Son of Man " bringing social renovation with Him. 
To the modern as to the ancient world He is the “ desire of all hearts.” 
But, as in ancient times men required Him to come militant, over¬ 
turning,' triumphant, a kind of beautiful Jupiter Tenant, to put things 
right by force, so in these days men are shooting for a “ Man of 
Nazareth ” to lead them on to industrial victories and social revolu¬ 
tions, looking for salvation by some brilliant coup J£tat of a Bocial 
Parliament. 

Bnt as Jeans took npon Him, not the upper and stronger side of 
human life, but the under and weaker side; not the proud but the 
suffering side; not the tide “ of stupid starers and of lond huzzas,” 
bnt the tide from which men habitually turn; not master bnt servant; 
not victor but victim, so He would teach ns that our salvation comes 
by sacrifice, that the way of the cross is the only way to social 
emancipation. Along this road no partial Christ can conduct us, no 
Christ mass-loving and class-hating; bnt Christ the universal Brother. 
If this age is to restore to Jesus the garments of the carpenter 
stripped from Him by an age of tawdry eccletiastitism, it will profit 
nothing if they are to be made the symbol of class divisions and the 
banner of a materialistic revolution; if they are not to express the 
divinity of labonr and the eternal worth of the labourer ; if He is to 
be exalted as a reviler of the rich rather than the Saviour of alt from 
selfishness. 

Jesus the Demagogue can profit nothing; but Jesus the Sou of 
Man. 

Walter Walsh. 
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i. 

N EW legislation for Elementary Education in England and Wales 
was promised in the Queen's Speech, and a Hill making provision 
for it is not unlikely to be introduced in the House of Commons by Sir 
John Gorst before Easter. A concurrence of circnmstanceB, it is held, 
renders this legislative activity inevitable. Anglioans and Romanists 
assert that tiie recent election has expressed a demand that cannot be 
resisted, and created an opportunity that most not be lost, for con¬ 
sidering and re-arranging the Education settlement of 1870, and the 
Acts of 1876 and 1891, in the interests of “ Denominational ” Educa¬ 
tion. Something must be done; and “done quickly.” 

Confessedly the situation is full of difficulty and even of peril; peril 
for the statesman who has the responsibility of framing the Bill; for 
the party in whose name it is introduced and who will seek to make 
it law; peril yet more for any clerical persons and institutions trying 
to shape it so as to secure their own ends; but gravest peril of all for 
the children and for the future of England. Still, the graver the 
difficulty, the finer the opportunity for true patriotism and skilled 
statesmanship. To discover what is practicable amid the conditions 
of the moment, to face mid master the clamour of contending interests, 
to separate the transitory gains of the hour from the abiding welfare 
of the ages, to legislate not for a party bnt for a nation, is to render 
the highest service to men and win an imperishable renown. And 
although Liberals generally would have preferred that the Act of 
1870 should mot be disturbed until further experience has been 
gained, yet w« shall aU rejoice if the “ Minister of Education * is able 
to seise the pi ssent occasion and use it, so as to^proautte the thorough¬ 
ness and efficl ncy of our educational work in Board and denomina¬ 
tional school^ alike, and to make the maeh&ery of elementary 
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education adequate to the actual needs o{ the nation.. We cannot 
and do not object to legislation because it is new; but it is incum¬ 
bent upon us to ask, whether the new measures are based on justice. 
Finality is not in oar programme, but change must be “ broad- 
based upon the people’s will.” The relations of Board and denomi¬ 
national Bchools to the State will be sure to require frequent 
re-arrangement in the experience of a growing people; but every 
re-arrangement must advance education and not hinder it, and carry 
the benefits of the State to all and not to any specially favoured class. 
We therefore ask; on what lines ought this new legislation for Primary 
Schools to proceed so that the citizens may discharge their full duty 
through the State in training their children; in educating, qualifying, 
and rewarding their teachers; and in husbanding and economising 
their financial resources ? 

H. 

At the outset, it may be set down as one of the good omens for 
the new legislation that it has to be moulded at a time when a higher 
and nobler ideal of national education is in the ascendant than at any 
previous moment in our history. Though sadly obscured, yet the 
image of an educated nation is at last slowly taking its place in 
the consciousness of the English people, winning our admiration, 
and becoming one of the irresistible working forces of the Bge. Men 
and women feel with growing keenness, that our industrial, social, and 
religious development has its roots in the wisdom and completeness, 
justice and efficacy of our arrangements for primary education; and 
they look with increasing pain mid impatience on the personal and 
petty strife that checks our progress, and the pampered selfishness 
that blocks our advanoe. We understand wbat we want, or at least 
we are beginning to understand. Mr. Mundella speaks for a daily 
increasing number when he says: “ The whole ideal of education 
is too low.” We admit and deplore it. We see that the 
worst British poverty is not that of the pocket and the cup¬ 
board, bad as that is; but that of the mind and heart, of the will 
and character. It is this that empties the pocket and keeps 
the cupboard bare. Like Carlyle, “we acknowledge the all but 
omnipotence of early culture and nurture," mid see that, because that 
“ omnipotence ” has been denied us by the unwisdom of our prede¬ 
cessors; Germans and Swiss, French and Danes, are taking possession 
of our markets and leaving us to drop into a third or fourth place in 
the competitive life of the crowded industrial world.! Artisans see 
and say that if we are to hold our own we must perflct the drill of 
our children. “ Wbitit is the good* they ask, 11 ojlan extended 
empire, if you have not trained citizens to use it ? Wherein is the 
advantage of the Transvaal, and India, and of the ool< n»s, if Sootiand, 
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■with 90 per cent, at her ohildren in the Board school, is to seize and 
hold all?” We most raise the whole standard of our elementary 
education if we are to become a really educated people and fulfil onr 
mission amongst the nations of the earth. 

Welcome as is this deepening sense of the need of becoming an 
educated people, it is more obvious that it has been quickened by the 
actual advances that have been made in edncational efficiency within 
the last thirty years. Just as the moisture of the earth draws the 
showers, and the shears water the earth ; as the seed produces the 
plant and the plant produces the seed, so the loftier conception of 
education has been fostered by the distinct progress that has beat 
made in the educational institutions of the land. University educa¬ 
tion has been freed from some of its mediaeval restrictions and brought 
into closer touch with the life of the people. Oxford and Cambridge 
have taken possession of Nottingham and Bristol and other large 
towns. London has opened its degrees to women. Theological tests 
have been abolished. Bitnal observances have ceased to be universally 
obligatory. Clericism has been forced into a much more limited area, 
and the whole conception of the service of the University to the educa¬ 
tional efficiency of the nation has been purified and exalted. The Report 
of the Commission on Secondary Education has been published, and 
though it does not go so far as we could have wished, since the Com¬ 
mission was restricted to the “ organisation and external administration 
of the institutions,” yet it provides valuable materials and opportunities 
for progress. The Independent Soienoe and Art Department has made 
possible the existence and maintenance of higher grade schools and poly¬ 
technics ; the endowment of County Authorities with power and with 
the “ whisky money ” so called, for educational work, together^with 
the uprising of technical institutes and higher grade schools, has 
caused technical education to advance “by leaps and bounds.” Free 
from conflicts concerning religious dogmas, they have multiplied 
abundantly the opportunities for acquiring manual dexterity and 
technical drill; for that gradual training in learning by doing, which 
is one of the oatstanding features of the modern method of education. 

Clearly the trend of English education in its higher and lower 
ranges is upward and onward, towards the goal of complete efficiency 
and universal justice 1 Is it to be downward and backward in the 
lowest and most important of all ? Increased efficiency, liberty, 
strength, math the University, the technical institute, and the higher 
grade instruction. Shall the State forbid or limit the range of these 
qualities in it&primary school? Is the English educational system always 
to be. onr reprlaoh amongst the peoples of the Continent; always feeble 
and .poor in is base, and only strong and saa£iti its superstructure ? 
True statesmanship will remember “ the omnipotence of early culture,” 
and in the laqbruage of Milton, “ press cm to reform reformation," and 
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bo let in a flood of new vigour to the secondary schools, the poly¬ 
technics, and Universities, Zt mil heighten the educational ideal, 
expel what is narrow and sectarian as far as it can, make more secure 
every fine force in the field, and so treat whatever exists that nse 
or non-use may prepare for further progress and inaugurate a new 
educational age. 

in. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that all parties wy at length agreed ae 
to the responsibility of the State to make foil and adequate provision 
for primary education. The Bomaniat vies with the Anglican in his 
eager solicitude for more money for denominational schools; and at 
last. Free Churchmen have ceased to doubt the economy and wisdom 
of employing the nation’s money in training and drilling the nation’s 
children. True, it is a new thing for the Free Chnrchman to express 
this confidence in the teaching functions of the State. He has had 
great difficulty in conquering an inherited and long-developed anti¬ 
pathy to the action of the State in anything, except the protection of 
law-abiding citizens. Nor is it surprising. Even a dog does not 
regard with admiring affection the stick with which he has been 
repeatedly and soundly thrashed; and a Free Churchman may be 
forgiven if be renJembers the enormous mischief wrought by the 
State in connection with trade and charity, education and religion; 
and the persistent antagonism with which he has been pursued, 
persecuted, and punished by a domineering clericalism through the 
instrumentality of Parliament. It is not surprising that he should 
have recalled the time when a Free Churchman was not allowed to 
join the illustrious company of schoolmasters in “ gerund-grinding ” 
and the use of the birch-rod, unless he had first of all partaken of the 
“ Sacrament ”; or to instruct children in the mysteries of numeration 
and addition if he had not subscribed thirty-four and a half of “ the 
thirty-nine Articles.” Was it likely he would be eager to clothe with 
new power the creators of the Corporation Act, the Test Act, the 
Conventicle Act, the Five Mile Act, and the rest of the machinery 
for the total extermination of the “ Sin of Dissent” ? Naturally he 
distrusted the priest, and closely watched the State, which was his 
tool. Therefore he shrank from committing the education of the 
yonng to his unchecked control, convinced that according to his 
priestly instincts, he would simply use the occasion as a means of 
riveting the fetters of ecclesiastical intolerance, and Subjecting the 
nation to the dictation of a religious caste. Therefore, when the new 
legislation of 1870 was projected, the Free Chnrohnlen held back. 
Two thousand five hundred of them, representing eight hundred Free 
Church organisations, met at Manchester in January^ 1872, and re¬ 
asserted their faith in the principles of religious eqtillity, protested 
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against spending public money in primary education without grant¬ 
ing popular control, and affirmed the necessity of restricting the action 
of the State to what is called “ secular education ” and leaving religions 
education to voluntary effort. 

And, although the fears which found expression on-that occasion 
have been abundantly vindicated by the action of the clerics whenever 
they have had a political majority, yet to-day the Free Church citizens 
of England and Wales are as strenuous as any of them fellows in the 
advocacy of the wisest and fullest use of the united energies of the 
people, through Parliament, in the perfection of onr primary education. 

IV. 

Nor should the new legislation stand in awe of “ the religious 
difficulty.” It is not so tough as it was. New conceptions of religion ; 
of its essential spirit and contents, of the methods by which it may 
be communicated and nourished, and of the goal to which it should 
always be directed, are slowly hut surely wearing away this ancient 
“ stumbling-stone and rock of offence.” New ideas of education are 
working so effectually towards the same issue that,: appearances not¬ 
withstanding, it is destined to go in the slow, but inevitable, evolution 
of our social and political life. 

“ The normal genesis,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “of tire teacher 
is from the priests and at the ontset, teaching was wholly concerned 
with religions rites and doctrines. The old world libraries wepe in 
temples, and the schools were at the centres of the priestly life. By 
degrees the range of education was extended, and at length embraced 
first, snob subjects as “reading and writing,” and afterwards the 
whole of the topics grouped under the head of “ secular ” knowledge. 
Next, came the loosening of the bends between teaching as a pro¬ 
fession and ths hierarchy of priests, and, though the exclusion of 
clerical control is still far from complete, it has within recent years 
advanced so far that the day of final emancipation cannot be very 
remote. No longer is it necessary to wear a semi-priestly dress, or 
obligatory to attend “ morning chapel,” or to subscribe to a set of 
theological opinions in order to sitndy in the Universities, or to com¬ 
pete for a degree, or to accept many of the professorial chairs. More¬ 
over, not only has education gained in vigour, robustness, breadth, 
and elevation by the exolusion of the priests, but read religion has 
been strengthened and advanced by the same just sad necessary 
policy. The slavery of the teacher to clericalism;—-one of the worst 
forms of • |age known to mortal men, is net yet extinct; bat the 
teachers, in ®e interests of education and refl|pou alike, are joining 
hands, forming guilds, and editing newspapers ;—-and the teaching 
profession is Squiring such strength, dignity, and influence, as to make 
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it rich in promise of incalculable advantage to the educational work of 
the ooming century. 

No (me will suppose that I am unaware of the prodigious efforts 
made, with reckless audacity, fay a small but determined party in this 
country to “ re-acquire their lost clerical control.” Indeed, it is 
the action of that section of a section of the people that creates the 
real difficulty in the situation. But far it there would be no religious 
difficulty. Board schools do not create the reUgicus difficulty. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Liverpool have both freely 
testified to the eminent religious service they have rendered and are 
rendering to the nation ; and were it not for the Anglican Catholics 
of the English Church Union and bf the Church Times, with their 
determination to rid the country of Protestantism by “ capturing ” 
the Board schools as they have already “ captured ” the funds, the 
buildings, the pulpits, the schools, and the social prestige of the 
State Church for Romanism, the “ religions question ” would scarcely 
hare been raised in the present controversy. But Mr. Riley and the 
English Church Union do not represent the English people nor the 
laity of the English Church. They are sacerdotalist, and the 
defenders of sacerdotalism, and their frantic efforts to seize and 
manipulate the nation’s machinery for primary education will not 
only be resisted with unquenchable enthusiasm, but also with abiding 
sneoess. 

It is also significant of much that the Free Churches of England 
and Wales have accepted a new conception of the place of religious 
teaching in the primary schools of the nation. In 1870 they were 
strongly opposed to the introduction of religious teaching in the 
schools of the State, hut experience has convinced nearly the whole 
of us, (1) that it is possible to inspire in children attending State 
schools that religious faith which underlies all our theologies and 
ecclesiastioisms, all our individual interpretations of Scripture, all our 
catechisms and creeds, and that is actually fundamental to them, 
without violating the sacred rights of the human conscience; and (2) 
that there is no better instrument for the inspiration of such faith 
than the Bible ; but that (3) our distinctive convictions as to institu¬ 
tional and theological religion should be taught in our churches, 
Sunday-schools, and Christian Endeavour societies; and therefore, at 
this moment, the Free Churches, in all their varieties, stand for the 
reverent and free use of the Bible in the Board schools a, but always 
without the addition of any creeds, catechisms, or religious formu¬ 
laries. 

Nor do we compare U1 with our Anglican friends in this matter of 
“ definite religions ” teh&hing. For example. In 1893 wej'had 398,843 
Sunday-school teachers, whereas the Anglicans only reported 180,614, 
leaving the Free Churches an excess of 212,229. As tot scholars, toe 
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Anglican schools returned 2,628,467 ; but we had 8,348,070. More¬ 
over, in the Anglican Church, cnratea and day-school masters and 
mistresses, paid in part by the State, are engaged; whereas in our 
schools, not only is every officer and every teacher unpaid, bat their 
devotion to the work, their efforts to secure increased fitness, their 
attendance upon normal and training-classes, supply cheering evidence 
that the quality of the teaching is advancing, and that the “ Noncon¬ 
formist religion ” is being definitely, clearly, and effectively tanght, 
and taught wholly at our own cost. We are content. Surely but 
for ajfew priests, the “ religious difficulty ” would be gone. 

v. 

This then is clear. The new legislation must not go back from 
the fundamental principle of the Act of 1870. Board schools must 
be kept true to the formative idea to which they owe their origin. 
That Act was intended to inaugurate a really national system. It 
put an end at once to the notion that Parliament should act 'only 
through and by the religious bodies, and accepted as a principle of 
national politics the duly of providing primary instruction for all the 
children of the nation. Thus the Board schools were created as the 
schools of the whole people, and must be developed in harmony with 
that law. 

It is of the first importance that their representative: character and 
authority should be maintained intact. They are democratic. They 
exist for the children of the people, and must be governed by the 
people, acting through their representatives freely chosen. No 
extraneous authority should be suffered to intrude; no revising of 
“ precepts” by the County Council or other body; no limiting the 
rate they levy ; no restriction of their borrowing powers in the 
interests of clerical schools; indeed, the utmost resistance must be 
offered to any and every attempt to make the constitution of our 
Board school Iosb popular and representative. 

The Bishop of London desires to have the “ precepts ” of the Board 
“ revised ” by another authority. Dean Gregory complains that he is 
persecuted because he has to pay a rate for the Board school as well as 
support the “ schools ” of his own denomination; but he says nothing of 
the splendid dividend he obtains for the payment of his. small rate for 
Board school education. To paw by the fact that he pays less for criminals 
and the poor, for the police and for the administration of justice; it is 
patent that he acquires the power to check aud fetter the action of the 
School Boards at least equal to that of any other citisqn outside those 
Boards; and ini London his party, with his valndhle help, keep every 
single chainaankhip and vice-chairmanship of the Board and of its 
committees; iame the rate, and yet pose before the ratepayers as eager 
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to reach the “ threepenny ” mnnifioenoe of Lord -Salisbury; resist the 
opening of every new scLool, even though, as Mr. Sharp says, “ they are 
at their wits’ end to know what to do with the children;” pack every 
Managers' Board wife their own nominees; and cripple, in every way 
fee law permits, fee efficiency of School Board work. Such a return 
as feat ought to soothe fee irritated spirit of the Dean, and check fee 
extravagance that compares fee payment of a small School Board rato 
with the imprisonment and bnmingof fee martyrs. If Anglicans were 
wise, not to say grateful, they would spend the millions of money the 
State gives them, and say no more about fee rate for Board schools. 

It is scarcely less necessary feat the teacher should be protected 
from the imposition of all theological and ecclesiastical tests. His 
business is not to teach religious dogmas; and the attempts to elicit 
his opinions and treat him accordingly, are as unwise as they are illegal. 
Efforts are being made to get fee Test Act reimposed as a con¬ 
dition of teaching in Government schools. It is maintained in fee 
January Blackwood, that no one but an orthodox Christian shonld be 
permitted to hold office under fee Education Act, and feat in all the 
Board schools Christian dogmas shonld be taught dogmatically. In 
Church training colleges, which are almost wholly maintained from 
Imperial fends, ecclesiastical tests are applied. Nonconformists 
cannot teach in Anglican schools, although Nonconformists con¬ 
tribute to fee two millions and a half they annually receive; and 
now it is proposed feat tests of “ orthodoxy ” and “ ecclesiastical ” 
relationship shall be applied to fee candidates for the teacher’s office 
in our Board schools. No policy could be more fetal to the effective¬ 
ness of our primary edncation, or more disastrous to fee real religion 
of the nation. The teacher must be free to be strong. It is not 
liberty for liberty’s sake; but for “ liberty as increasing vigour," 
strength of character, manhood, service we plead. Tests breed weakness. 
Pledges lead to poverty. To rob fee robust man of his intellectual 
liberty offends him, and he refuses to serve you. You secure fee 
weakling and fee hypocrite, and lose the man of power and sincerity, 
and so block fee progress of national education.* 

But a Board-school teacher can only be free so long as the 
“ Cowper-TeBsple clause ” is preserved from the slighjjOet encroach¬ 
ment, and every effort to bring “ creeds and catechisms and religious 
formularies ” into fee curriculum of the school is successfully 
resisted. To get feat clause abolished is the passionate desire of 
the Bomanisiug Anglicans. That way lies clerical control and the 

* Professor Seeley says : “ To impose a dogmatic system upon the teaching class of 
a nation Is inevitably to enfeeble the influence of culture upon that nation; and that 
equally whether the syst** imposed be absolutely true, absolutely false, or partly one 
and partly the other. It enfeebles precisely in the same way in which the hereditary 
prinoiple enfeebles government. It closes the carriire. ouverte <puo talenU, If the 
system imposed is at all minute, it must shut out from the tea, -ting claBB a large 
number of the men who ought to be in it.*'—Seeley's “ lectures an t Essays,” p. 1S1. 
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destruction of the real character of the School Board system. Already 
the Education Department has broken the law by authorising the use 
of the “ Apostles’ Creed ” on the supposition that it is not distinctive 
of any denomination; bat recent events have shown clearly enough, 
not only the Department’s mistaken interpretation of the action and 
habits of the Free Churches, bat also the grave peril of adding to the 
instruments of the teacher any of the creeds or catechismB of the 
Churches. 

For, it is in the face of the fact that the State distinctly enjoins 
that primary education may be given under its patronage and support, 
without being necessarily associated with institutional religion and 
religions organisations, that Lord Salisbury has the temerity to advise 
the clergy of his own Church to “ capture the Board schools,” to 
annex them to their own denomination and bring them nnder their 
own control. Counsel so openly in contravention' of the best tradi¬ 
tions of British statesmanship, and so obviously inciting to a breach 
of the law of the land, it would be difficult to match from the speeches 
of the'least responsible person in the realm. On the lips of the 
Prime Minister Buch language is as discreditable as it is ominous for 
the future of education. John Sterling said; “ There is no question 
which I can so ill endure to see made a party one as that of educ¬ 
tion.” Lord Salisbury seems blind to every really national aspect of 
the subject, and only solicitous to inspire and guide such action upon 
it as shall bring ad vantage to his own party and Church. To be sore 
he does this on the ary of the “inalienable right of the parent” to have 
his own specific dogmas taught to his children at the cost of the 
State; a cry as false, illusory, and misleading as any ever invented 
for the defence and advocacy of a partisan and unjust cause. And the 
deoeptiveness of the cry is increased by the use of phrases formed in 
the mint of Liberalism and used in the cause of liberty and progress. 
Our fathers contended that Parliament had no right to single out one 
“ faith ” from the rest, for its special patronage and support; and it 
is now contended in the interests of the same “ religious equality,” 
forsooth, that Parliament should find the funds for the teaching of all 
" faiths.” Cardinal Vaughan and Mr. Biley have learnt the language 
of the Liber^aon Society, and glibly use it in support of their scheme 
for employing the State to collect moneys from everybody for the pur¬ 
pose of teaching everybody, everybody’s religions and eooleaiastioal 
beliefs. What is warded, says a reviewer in the Church Quarterly, 
is a “ fearleBs'assertion of the principle of religious equality,” meaning 
thereby that every parent shall be equally free to chooee the specific 
dogmatic teaching of his child, and have it taught at the State's 
expanse. ■ % 

Cardinal Vaughan says: 

“We requirekhe State to finish the work she has undertaken in granting 

VO£. umfih ' • . 2 0 
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free elementary education at the public expense by further declaring what 
that education ought to cost in maintenance per child in each district. Now 
just that sum ought to follow every child to the public elementary school 
to which his parents send him, and whether the sehobl is Board or "Voluntary, 
denominational or undenominational, ought not to enter into the question; ” 

and with the idea of carrying out this scheme the clerical party claim 
to be enabled by law to open new schools anywhere in the School 
Board district at the cost of the Stale, according to the withes of a certain 
number of the parents, so that their own specific dogmas may be taught. 
Denominational schools are to be multiplied on every hand, not for 
the sake of education, but for the sake of the Romanists and the 
Romanising Anglicans. It is not astonishing that the effort to 
“capture the Board schools" by the clergy of a'Ghnrch in which so 
many “ faiths ” are richly endowed, should be based on a plea which 
is neither more or less than the old and condemned policy of “ con¬ 
current endowment; ” but it is essentially" a clerical cry: not made 
in the interest of religion or of ednoation, but of priestly dogma and 
power. It is not the “inalienable right of the parent’’ they are 
concerned about; but the discredited, disowned, and disappearing 
right of the priest to control education. The people who send their 
children to the Board schools do not want it. They are content with 
"tie present system and only wish for its extension and perfection. 
Hie working-man speaks in its favour. He wishes his child to know 
the Bible and to be taught its stories and facts, its songs and proverbs, 
its histories and principles, and is wishful to leave the questions that 
divide the secta to a later date in the life of his child. It will 
be perilous to the new legislation if it contains a line that will make 
the Board schools less effective as centres of elementary ednoation ; 
less popular and representative in their control, or less unsectarian in 
their attitude towards religion. 

VI. 

But it is expected that the burden of the new Bill will be the 
revision and rearrangement of the financial relations of the denomi¬ 
national schools to the State. The cry for legislation comes from the 
Anglican and the Romanist, and from them only. Thai say they are 
suffering from the severity of the competition of the Mud school in 
the efficiency of education ; and are suable to bear the “ intolerable 
strain ” to which they are subjected by the loftier standard of Board 
school teaching, the higher pay given to Board school teachers, the 
better sanitation of Board school premises, and the greater, popularity 
of Board school work. Presented in its time character, this is simply 
an appeal to Parliament for that sum of money the denominational 
school managers have now to provide by subscriptions. Before 1870 
the Anglicans had received at least Jl] ) -V. i, j,000 fck buildings, an 
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10s. out of 30s. Incurred in the education of each child per annum. 
The Act of 1870 raised the 10s. to 15s., and so left the managers 
with only half the sum to collect from fees and subscriptions, Mr. 
Gladstone coptending that if that were done they would have no 
reason to complain. In 1876 the contribution of the State was 
raised to 17s. 6d. as a minimum, and without any stipulation, aa to 
subscriptions. In 1891 Lord Salisbury’s Government allowed an 
extra 10s. per ohild towards the managers’ portion of school inoome. 
So the legislation of the last twenty-four years has been made the 
means, of what John Morley calls “an enormous process of denomi¬ 
national endowment, the sum advancing from £562,611 in 1870 to 
£3,451,109 in 1894./’ The effect of this legislation is to secure to 
the Anglican schools .five-sixths of their chargee for teaching and 
maintenance. 

What, then, is asked from Government ? (1) Not lees than that the 
remaining sixth of school cost shall be paid by the State, and so the 
whole charge of these sectarian institutions shall be obtained from 
funds contributed by the people, Baptist and Anglican, Romanist and 
Methodist alike; (2) that the school premises, now often assessed far 
below other buildings, shall be exempt from the payment of any rates 
whatever; (3) that the control of the teaching department shall be in 
the hands of the managers— i.e., most frequently in the hands of the 
clergy; and (4) that Board schools shall be excluded whenever it is 
in any way possible. 

The Master of Trinity wishes us “ to regard these schools as 
national sohools and not as clerical schools.” That is exactly what 
we wish to do, exactly what we wish them to be, and exactly the 
spirit in which we would meet the complaint of inadequate resources, 
and the claim that the total expenditure of the schools shall be 
defrayed from national funds. 

Of course, no Anglican will affirm that English Churchmen could 
not pay the remaining fragment of the cost per child if they .wished. 
They know they could. Theirs is the Church of the old as well as the 
“ new rich.” Croesus is always an Anglican if he is anything. Asa 
magnet attracts tire steel-filings, so the Established Church draws to 
itself wealthaaklaociety. Subscriptions have decreased, not because the 
Church is Iffia wealthy or its members less interested in the Bahools; 
but because they have been able to extract more and more from the 
Imperial Exclmquer whenever their Parliamentary friends have been 
in power ; ana'there is little doubt that the two processes will go on, 
the declining subscriptions and the increasing Rational endowment, 
until the place that knows the subscriber shall know him no more for 
ever. - w 

Nor do I object to that issue, provided that the schools are regarded 
as “ national aqid not clerical ”; but that is absolutely indispensable. 
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Education, and justice, and religion (which is nothing if it is not jus¬ 
tice) all require it. Therefore, the new legislation should provide that 
the evolution of primary education shall be promoted on the lines of 
efficiency and eoonomy, and not .of weakness and wastj ; of popular 
and representative control, and not of a narrow and [artisan cleri¬ 
calism. 

VII. ' 

In such an arrangement it should, in the first place, be rendered 
illegal to make the appointment of a teacher of a denominational school 
conditional upon his undertaking other offices or duties. Compulsory 
extraneous work should be rigorously excluded in the interests of the 
children, their parents, and the State. 

This compulsory extraneous work is the real “ intolerable strain.” 
The day school teacher is often parish clerk and organist and bell¬ 
ringer, Sunday school superintendent and school-cleaner, secretary to 
the parish institute and clubs, and generally “ man of all work ” to the 
parson.* 

In a report prepared by Messrs. Ernest Gray and T. A. Organ for 
the National Union of Teachers, details are given of the replies of 
1200 teachers to questions proposed to them, on the subject of their 
extraneous 'duties, and 310 affirm distinctly that their position as 
school teachers depends upon the performance of other work; and 
these writers conclude, from the whole of their replies, that there are, 
over the country, 12,000 Voluntary school teachers “ whose chief 
qualification, in the opinion of .the Managers, for the post of an 
educator of the young is ability or willingness to act as organist, 
parish clerk, sweep the walls of the school, or make a plan of the 
graveyard. If he declined to at once perform any of these duties he 
would be at once thrown out into the world, no matter how efficiently 
his duties as a school teacher had been performed.” One teacher 
says, “ I had better neglect my day school than neglect the other 
work.” Did he intimate that the work was too much for him, he 
wonld be told he might go, others would readily do it. Another 
writes, “ I have tried to obtain Church schools without Sunday dnties, 
but to no purpose.” “ Church playing," said one parsoajjlis here more 
important than school duties. 1 know your qualifications are good, 

* Here is an example of t.hc unauthorised time table of a village schoolmaster, 
setting oat the' dnties in which he is compelled to engage in addition to his work as a 
teacher: Sunday-school twice—viz., 9.46 A.M. to 10.80 A.M., and ’i P.M. to 3.15 p.m. 
To sit with children at service. Monthly service, and collect club-penoe. To 
superintend sweeping o% the schools each night, and lighting of fires' in the winter. 
To move the stools and desks each Friday evening, and arrange rooms for the Sunday- 
school. To re-arrange jfaaks, &c., on Monday morning. To attend on all occasions on 
which the room is let, see to the lighting, and be responsible for all breakages, tcc. To 
attend meetings of the Young Men’s Friendly Society. To subscribe to the same, and 
(until recently) to drill the boys’ brigade two evenings per week. 

Payment for the above—nothing. Cf. “ Report on Compulsory Extraneous Duties.” 

/' 

/■ 
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and yon are an excellent teacher, bat X want a professional 
organist’’* 

In fact, “ it is not the best teacher who is songht, bat the most 
willing slare," the most supple instrument for executing the purposes 
of the clerical manager; and observers are driven to conclude that 
the schools exist not for education, but in order to provide the parish 
with “ a man of all work ” at no cost to the parochial funds. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the mischievous effects of such 
arrangements'on education and religion. It impoverishes the teaching 
and takes out of it the verve and spirit necessary to make it nourishing 
and developing. The teacher has little or no rest, no time for that 
mental recuperation so essential for really good work. He is wearied, 
jaded, and irritable, fails to control himself and his pupils, and is 
incapable of doing his best in the exacting work before him. Moreover, 
it is sore to be a less qualified teacher who will accept these conditions; 
one who will compensate for lackof drilled faculty by his cringeing supple¬ 
ness ; make up for his incurable dulness as a teacher “ by the frequency 
and regularity of his early communions and atone for his ignorance 
of his proper work by the zest with which he harangues the dazed 
children on “ Church doctrine.’’ Worst of all, a premium is put 
upon hypocrisy, and the garb of religion is assumed “ for a loaf of 
bread.” 

Thus the child’s education is sacrificed. Probably he can recite 
his catechism and attend to his ritual, bnt he is not fitted for the 
work of life and must take a fifth or sixth place, where, had he been 
well drilled, he might have had a first. To the end of his days he 
suffers from the extraneous duties his teacher was compelled to per¬ 
form. And is it likely that the “ Church ” can gain by such pro¬ 
ceedings ? Never! t She cannot but lose the respect and confidence 
of those who serve her; and, as the witness before us shows, she often 
falls into such peculation and malad ministration of funds as bring pain 


* A teacher, replying to an advertisement, was asked, “ Do yon throw the greatest 
zest into your religions instruction, and do yon try to make those committed to yon of 
a high tone and thoroughly imbued with ChurrA teaching ? What are yonr Church 
views ? Eater perfectly, fully, and candidly into this. An you and your wife regular 
and devout early communicants ' The letter is long : it consists of forty-one lines ; two 
are on education, and the rest on "Church teaching,” the Sunday services, and the like, 
in another JBter a olerio, engaging a schoolmaster, says : “ I hope you will be yxr- 
fectly axndifsboat year powers as an organist, and also about your Church views,” 
and again says, “ Are yon and your wife regular and frequent early commonicantB J ’ ’— 
Cf "Report on Compulsory Extraneous Duties.” 

t The report I have quoted says: “ In Church of Englsnd schools it la resulting in 
lose and damage to the Church. Good teacher* me avoiding these aohools. One of 
oar correspondents writes: ‘ I have no extraneous work. Although l ira a Churchman 
I have avoided these schools all my life solely on account of extraneous duties/ 
Several of our correspondents state that if they are driven out of the Church schools 
and taught to detest the Church itself it will be on account of the inhuman way in 
which the olergymen have rendered their u.benrsMe by compels'.:v exrraueoi. * 

work, and by the brusque manner in which i its. wot it has been frequent Iv impoHid.' 
Another teacher writes: < I shall leave the dear did Church schools the first chance, 
and got a Board school situation.”’ 
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to all true men and hinder the progress of genuine religion. Surely 
we may hope the new legislation will provide: 

“That like appointment of any teacher employed in the school'does 
not depend on the performance of, or the abstention from, any duties 
other than those in connection with the subjects named on the time¬ 
table of the school, together with the instruction of pnpil teachers,” 

Another change needed, demanded, and expected is a guarantee to 
the teachers of reasonable security of tenure. The House of Commons 
will sorely insist that the office of a rural schoolmaster shall no 
longer be at the mercy of the parson. The teaching class are amongst 
the most influential and useful of England’s citizens, and it is a dis¬ 
credit to us and a serious hindrance to them, in their educational work, 
that whilst a workhouse master cannot be dismissed without the 
consent of the Local Government Board, any fractions clergyman may 
send a teacher adrift, and that teacher have no right or chance of 
appeal. 

The Schoolmaster has given more than fifty leading articles on this 
subject, and supplied tbe details of many typical cases illustrating 
the gravity of the evils suffered by the teachers from “improper 
and unjustifiable dismissals,” Mr. Boaoh and his wife were con¬ 
fessedly good teachers, but they were “ dismissed ” simply because 
Mr. Bosch dared to inform the sanitary authorities of the fact that 
his pupils and his family were not supplied with proper water to 
drink. They were punished for discharging one of their primary 
duties to the children committed to their care. Three head teachers 
were “ dismissed ” because they felt themselves unable to continue 
arranging for “ a concert ” and courteously intimated it; and another 
is “ dismissed ” because he refuses to make a false entry on a Govern¬ 
ment return. 

In the Isle of Man the appointment and dismissal of teachers are 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education created by the 
Legidatnre. In New Zealand and Canada a certain measure of 
security of tenure is granted to teachers; bnt in England and Wales 
teachers are exposed to the enfeebling anxiety and abject servitude 
consequent upon the absence of reasonable guarantees against capri¬ 
cious and arbitrary dismissal. If this is not remedied in the proposals 
of the new Bill, then we will hope the Bight Hon. Mr. ^tcland will 
be able to carry an amendment granting to those engaged in the 
primary education of the country this necessary boon. 

It is as painful as it is significant that some of the saddest disclo¬ 
sures made concerning denominational schools relate to finances. In a 
paper an school accounts read at the Conference of the National 
Union of Teachers, tfe author says: “There are soores of cases in 
which the whole of the expenses of lighting, deaning, and heating 
schoolrooms for the purposes of Church services are defrayed oat of 

/ 
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the school fond.” The duties of clerk and choir-master, the wages 
of the sexton, the repairs of the rectory and church are frequently 
paid for oat of funds which ought to be devoted solely to educational 
work; and after oiling a case showing a perfect mastery of the art 
of “cooking accounts,” he says: “ It is hardly possible to ooneeive of 
a more glaring piece of jobbery; and yet this is only one case out of 
many thousands. Moreover, spurious vouchers are manufactured, the 
offertory is fictitiously increased, and all kinds of peculation indulged 
in at the cost of the taxpayers of the country. If the Bishop of 
London, instead of trying to deprive the Board schools of their popular 
and representative character, and asking that their “ precepts * shall 
be revised by an external authority, would look into the aooounts of 
the frauds perpetrated in the denominational schools, and arrange that 
their funds Bhall be subjected to a public and Government audit, as 
those of the Board schools are, both education and religion would be 
better served, and some money would be saved to the Imperial 
Exchequer. 

fhe fact is, Anglican schools are practically under a “ one man 
management.” The teachers are chosen by the clergy, and can 
be dismissed by them, and the schools are worked, from first to last, 
as part of the “ Church,” and for the sake of the Church and its 
objects and purposes. It is “ the Church ” first and “ the Church ” 
last. And the evidence is overwhelming that, as Matthew Arnold' 
said, “ we shall never have a good system of education so long as the 
manufacturer, and the parson, and the squire can talk about ‘ my 
school.’ ” Popular control, real not illusory, is necessary in the 
interests of education, of religion, and of “the Church” itself. 
Cardinal Manning admitted that “ where public money is received 
there muBt be public audit, inspection, and a share in management; ” 
and as that audit should be full and efficient, and the inspection 
thorough, so the popular management onght to be genuine and 
not shadowy, representative mad not a thinly disgnised clerical 
nomination. No apparent concession of popular power will meet 
the exigencies of the situation. No central control will suffice. The 
government must be representative and not clerical, and embrace 
several persons, and not be left to one. Let the clergy bare all the 
power to which they are entitled by character and training and social 
influence, but exclusive clerical domination is not consistent with the 
reception of public %as for public uses. In the Establishment the 
clergyman is under law and amenable to hu bishop. In Ids school he 
reigns unchecked. The “ one man management ” onght to end, both 
in name and in fact It is a despqpism bad for education and liberty, 
for economy and religion. Give more money fifem the State and the 
necessity for obtaining local contributions ceases, the absolute manager 
isaeoure, and he will make his school more than ever a mere annexe to 
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his church. We need to be safeguarded against all possibility of fraud, 
by associating with the manager in all financial matters, at least five 
or sir other managers, some of them, if not all, elected as the repre¬ 
sentatives of those w$o provide the money. Then the audit of 
aoconnts would not be left to her Majesty’s Inspector of Teaching ; 
but, as in the Board schools, to the official of the Local Government 
Board, with proper publicity and dne notice to the ratepayers, and! 
with every cere that misappropriation of moneys or falsifying of 
accounts should be found out and punished. 

Only by the introduction of this element of popular control will 
the State give the necessary freedom to the teachers and protect their 
civil and religious liberty. Only thus will it be possible to advance 
the standard of teaching in keeping with the actual needs of the age ; 
only thus will Parliament remedy the admitted and intolerable “ griev¬ 
ance ” in 8000 parishes, in which the children of Free Churchmenare 
compelled to go to schools, in whose management their parents have no 
share, from whose teaching-staff they are excluded, and who most 
hear from the very teachers their fathers help to pay, that their fair's 
“ Church ” is no " Church ” at all, their father’s minister is not “ autho¬ 
rised to preach,” and that they themselves cannot go to heaven because 
(hey have not been baptized. If persona wish to say snch things, at 
their own expense they are free enough to say and teach; but to be 
paid out of the State taxes to talk after that fashion to the children 
of the State is only possible where legislation is based on injustice, 
religion is confounded with opinion, and barbarism baa not been dis¬ 
placed by Christian civilisation. 


Josh Clifford, 
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TTNUSUAL interest has been felt and displayed daring the past 
U four months in entangled qaestions of foreign policy by the 
average Englishman, despite his slender acquaintance with geography 
and his limited ability to master the outlandish names of persons and 
places with which he is so ruthlessly confronted at the outset. At a 
symptom, this curiosity is somewhat ominous; but as a safeguard it 
is to be encouraged rather than checked. A healthy or a happy 
individual, no doubt, is seldom keenly conscious of his vigorous state 
of body or his blissful frame of mind. It is only when pain or desire 
has made itself felt that he centres his attention upon either. But 
the next best thing to the fruition of these boons is a longing and 
striving to obtain them. In like manner, permanent peace is the 
ardent desire of the British people, who during the past twelve¬ 
months or leas have been threatened with no fewer than eight different 
wars. Hence their nervous anxiety. But, independently of recent 
events, for many yean past—roughly speaking, ever since the Crimean 
War—the foreign policy of this country has, to put it mildly, been 
open to criticism. It has been characterised by a trait common to it 
with Bnssittn pictorial art: excellency of each little detail combined 
with dismal failure of the ensemble. But as the friends of each 
Government in power, who, roughly speaking, number about one-half 
the population, are hlrmfess people who take short views and are 
only too happy to have something to point to, mispronounce and feel 
proad of, each Cabinet plays its part, receives its meed of applause, 
and vanishes. Thus we have the satisfaction of knowing that we 
wended Russia in the Crimea, bat the chagrin % admitting that that 
/> yt*rwM : * fatal mistake. For a long time we we» amused by the 
thought that, later on, we akEtntty ont-man®nvred the Musoovits 
aate'Y&'-. : i : - • 2 H 
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at the Conference of Berlin; bat we relish it lees now tint it has 
beoo*ie painfully clear that we still more completely overreadied onr- 
eelvee by playing for air opponents far more successfully than they 
could hare been trusted to play for themselves. We played hard and 
successfully for Germany’s friendship, from which we drew comfort 
for Russia’s coldness, anal, having paid for the boon with mtappre# 
dated concessions in Africa and Europe, reoeived as neft profit a mere 
scrap of paper, and even that is said to be less a promise than a threat 
—the threat embodied in the Kaiser’s famous telegram. We next 
reoeived and reciprocated friendly advances from Italy, who' was to be- 
our powerful ally against France and Russia in the Mediterranean; 
yet looked listlessly on while she squandered her vital energies in the 
highlands of Abyssinia, and thus forced ns to take up the offensive in 
Africa at a most critical moment, when it seemed most important; 
that sleeping dogs should be allowed to lie undisturbed. We placed 
our trust in China as a bulwark of the Far East, our present prophets 
and guides assuring us in ponderous volumes of now forgotten lore> 
that we oould look forward with confidence to that Power ae our 
future and formidable ally against Russia. They were utterly mis¬ 
taken ; which is the inevitable lot of prophets, and therefore of no 
consequence; but it would have entailed very grave consequences to 
the Empire had we not discovered the error in time. Again, we 
humoured Russia and treated her to a feast such as that which the 
fox is fabled to have set before the crane, and when her turn came to 
invite us to a banquet, it la Turgue, she dealt with us as the crane is 
said to have treated the fox. We next tried our hand upon France^ 
gracefully and generously giving her her wilfnl way in Siam, only, 
however, to find that her appetite was whetted with eating, and that 
she immediately began to hunger after the flesh-pots of Egypt. In 
a word, each and every one of our little moves was admirable in its 
way and by itself, and was received with deafening plaudits by the 
governmental claque and hisees by the Opposition gang; bnt the 
upshot of them all is that we have been checkmated and have lost 
the game. 

It is no wonder, then, that mere outsiders' who are unsophisticated 
enough to judge of the player's skill by the net results of the game 
should feel somewhat nervous about onr foreign policy. Many hold 
now that England, having hitherto steadily lost by her attempts at 
partnership and friendship, should henceforth take npca position of 
isolation, splendid or squalid. And the idea was encouraged in words 
by certain spokesmen of the Government before they contradicted it 
by their acts. Popular interest will not, perhaps, succeed in throvriug 
much light upon a subject which by its very nature courts the dark¬ 
ness ; but indirectly it may be productive of good. In this connection,, 
more than any other, men may mean more than measures, or less, aa 
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the csss may be; end it is the popular wish that oars should mesa 
more. Problems of international policy will always remain the study 
of the very few; bnt those few, at least, should be men of decision of 
character and sound judgment, and should be possessed of accurate 
knowledge of the questions with which they are called upon to deal. 
It is no longer considered enough that they should be merely 11 superior 
persons” in the fashionable sense of the words, perfumed exquisites, 
who confound the diplomatic drawl of drawing-rooms with the spon¬ 
taneous flow of gennine eloquence, and the complacent introspection 
of a West-end Narcissus with a laborious research of a veritable 
statesman. It is doubtless impossible to carry on the foreign policy 
of the ooujtfcry by means of journalism, bnt equally so to attempt it 
by means of legerdemain. People are asking—and tbe demand can 
baldly be termed exorbitant—that our officials, permanent and 
periodical, shonld know at least as much about foreign politics, and 
consequently about foreign countries, languages, and peoples, as an 
attorney-general is expected to know about law, or an admiral of the 
fleet about navigation. 

The late Premier, in the course of a clever speech at the National 
Liberal Club, wittily commented on the paucity of Cabinet Councils 
in the present Government, in spite of tbe grave crises through which 
the country has been lately passing, and of the unheeded traditions of 
the Constitution. As a piece of speculative criticism the point raised 
was interesting; as a remedy for alleged abuses, or a safeguard against 
future mistakes, it is worse than useless. For if the strength of a 
chain he equal to that of its weakest links, the wisdom and energy of 
a Government are no greater than those of its leading spirit, and 
Lord Rosebery has had ample proof of this during his late tenure of 
office. The confidence felt—and reasonably felt—in the late liberal 
Cabinet in the work of piloting the ship of State under circumstances 
of unusual difficulty, was based upon the political reputation of the 
Prime Minister himself, and was so firmly rooted that even his retire¬ 
ment from the Foreign Office in favour of Lord Kimberley was unable 
to shake it. The British Cabinet is seldom more than a gathering Of 
the dry bones of a dozen skeletons, into wbom one political Ezekiel 
unequally diffuses bis own spirit; and it is refreshing to find this feet 
at last officially recognised by the singular m» of the singular number 
of the first personal pronoun in lien of ©fi official and misleading 
expression, “ ker Majesty’s Ministers.” Whether it be embodied in 
the phrase, “F£tat e'est moi,” or “ego et rex mens,” it is an undeni¬ 
able fact that one man rales the empire, and the others play tbe part 
of flies on the wheel. Tbe idea of a Cabinet (Council bring called for 
the purpose of unking the Home Secretary, tro Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the President of the Board of Trade what steps should 
in their opinion be taken to oonuteraot a diplomatic move made by 
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Bnssia, or to thwart a Beentihgly mischievous liae <of policy sfcrnek out 
by France or Germany, is far less reasonable than the sntoriam art 
criticism unwisely invited by an eminent antiquity punter, arid 
suddenly silenced by his unsolicited advioe, ne tutor ultra erepidam. 

A Parliamentary reputation is not necessarily a qualification for the 
Foreign Office. Three weeks have not elapsed stnoeone of our well- 
known legislators, who, in the course of his modest but laborious 
career, may reasonably hope to hold almost any one of' the offices 
mentioned above, was in doubt whether Brussels was in Holland or . 
Belgium, and, conscious of his ignorance, manfully penned a note 
to a better informed colleague, an erudite ex-Miniater, requesting bite 
to grapple with and solve this geographical problem. Fancy this 
modest but untutored statesman called upon to tender his advioe as 
to the practical conclusions to be drawn by “ her Majesty'S Ministers ” 
from the defeat at Abbacarima or from the extension of the Russian 
railway to Tsitaikhar! Ministers of this calibre might readily be 
induced to acquiesce in an invasion of Saskatchewan or Athabasca by 
British troops in the hope of checkmating the Chinese, or in the con¬ 
clusion of an offensive and defensive treaty with Siberia against 
Russia, in case of a war breaking ont between the TBardom and 
China. 

Bnt whatever the remedy, the evil seems to many writ large in the 
results of our foreign policy for nearly half a century, and now that 
events are becoming more and more critical, people are growing 
morbidly nervous. They are tormented by donbts whether the States¬ 
man who vainly expected wonders from China, unwisely pooh-poohed 
Japan, foolishly relied upon Italy’s power to conquer and hold Abyssinia, 
emphatically denied Russia’s intention to encroach upon Mandchoma, 
and weakened their case against Venezuela, are yet capable of coping 
with the difficulties of the situation created by Italy's recent fall from 
the rank of first-class Powers. 

We lack the data for a complete discussion, much less a satis¬ 
factory solution, of this interesting question, and it would argue 
Boeotian simplicity to expect them from the Government. Still one 
would like if not to know the plan, at least to be sure that there is 
some plan underlying our foreign policy. Many things seem to 
point to the conclusion that the ship of State is not being navigated, 
but drifting > that tim Government, like Penelope, nnweaves to-night 
what was woven to-day, first moves forward three feet (and then back¬ 
ward one yard. And it must be admitted that the overt acts of the 
Foreign Office seem admirably to dovetail with this Uncomplimentary 
theory. \ 

la order to test this, let us put the question in a narrower Com¬ 
pass and more concrete form. Is it part of our policy to establish 
more cordial and friendly relations with France and Russia than 
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existed in the past ? - Tie answer after the death of the late.Tsar 
* a ia the affirmative, and the reasons urged in favour of this change 
,rf front conclusive. But if that were so—and until. a few short 
weeks ago it certainly seemed so—it would have bean Germany’s 
interest to thwart a policy tending to establish ah Anglo-Bussian 
alliance. The meat .efficacious method of doing this would he to 
persuade our ambassador at Berlin that the present is an acceptable 
tame for the extension of the Egyptian frontier southwards, and to 
assure him that our colonial policy in South Africa, and our diplomacy 
generally, far from suffering from Germany by this course of action, 
would benefit thereby. This would be Germany’s policy, Bimply 
because it would tend to embroil ns with France and Bussia; not 


so mttbh because, of the line of action itself, as by reason of the'time 
and the circumstances in which it was pursued—via., immediately 
-after the Italian disaster at Adowa and the weakening of the Triple 
.Alliance; and it would be our interest. to resist the temptation, 
however attractive ; for even if our Government were not deairons of 
coming to-a positive understanding with France and Bussia, it could 
not possibly be in favour of a misunderstanding with these countries. 
Yet our Foreign Office. seems to have done the exact opposite of 
that which, on this or any reasonable supposition, it should have 
-done; and the consequence is that the French and Busman praas, 
which were quiet for a time, are again on the warpath, and the Triple- 
Alliance needs no longer fear a rapprochement between the British 
nation and the Bepublic. Then the policy of the Unionist Govern¬ 
ment was really to steer for the Triple Alliance and making common 
cause with the Powers that compose that League ? Apparently not 
on reflection it will be fonnd that that theory will not bear criticism. 

For years past, ever since the parting of the ways at Alexandria, 
no British Government, Liberal or Conservative, has displayed such 
tender consideration and genuine sympathy for French susceptibijitiea 
as the present; and owing to the circumstance that the Bourgeois 
Government is truly popular and democratic, that friendly feeling has 
-of late been to some extent reciprocated. But it was a good deal more- 
than a mere friendly feeling, on our part at least. The chances of an 
alliance were discussed on both sideB of the Channel, and were con¬ 


siderably increased by the cession to the Bepublic of enough Siamese- 
territory to have farmed a very substantial indemnity for a viotpriou* 
Power after ji long and bloody war. It was a large concession, which 
-only a Cabinet very strong in the number of its supporters could have 
made, and none but an English Cabinet would have Ventured to 
entertain. Still, it was believed by the veqHfew who gave the,subject 
their attention that this was bread oast upoPtSteoratere, which would* 
come-back, after many days, with butter an it And-now these few 
complain bitterly that, they, and therefore the oonntry,, have .been 
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deceived; for having paid * very heavy price to conciliate Pranas, 
we immediately after—ao it seems—risk even still more to affood 
and embitter her. 

What then is the conclusion ? That the Foreign Office was anxious 
to come to an ondarstaoding with France, but, for reasons political or 
dynastic, suddenly veered aronnd and made for the Triple Alliance, 
where it has now found a port of safety. 

This theory, however, seems just as untenable as any at the fore¬ 
going, if we are to take seriously the assurances given to the House 
of Commons by Mr, Balfour and Mr. Curson to the effect that no 
alliance has as yet been concluded and no agreement come to with 
any foreign Power whatever. What, then, is the policy of the 
Government ? Apparently “ splendid ” isolation. But a little reflec¬ 
tion suffices to show that this, too, is impossible. Hot only does the 
supposition not tally with the sudden and hearty support given to our 
Dongola expedition by the Powers of the Triple Alliance—so sudden, 
indeed, that the German press had not yet concluded its anti-English 
campaign when the German Government was already hand in glove with 
-our own-—but it would mean the definite abandonment of our interests 
and the waiving of our rights in Europe; and this, Mr. Goschen 
assured us, was not the intention of the Cabinet. We still possess 
interests on the Continent, and circumstances might yet oblige us to 
safeguard them by force. 

How, the only interests that Mr. Goschen can have had in mind are 
those involved in the maintenance of the status quo in the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; and the only Power that could be tempted to encroach upon 
these is France. And as France, for military purposes, is no more 
alone than Austria, what it comes to is that lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 
contemplates the possibility of our having to defend the Mediterranean 
littoral against Tsardom and the Republic combined, with Italy for our 
■ally. And as Italy is not isolated, this is merely a roundabout way 
•of saying that England has gone over to the Triple Alliance. 

Ho sane person will believe that this has been the deliberate 
intention of the present Government for aDy length of time. The 
description of their policy by the offensive word “ mad ” used by Mr. 
John Morley, in his speech in the House of Commons on 20th Marche 
can hardly, perhaps, be justified, but is readily explained by mentally 
grouping together all the public and contradictory acts of the Govern¬ 
ment since their accession to office, and aecribing the^i to say one 
individual or corporation endowed with a fur degree of r eas on . We 
are confronted with the altemative that they are the work either of e 
mind that is flawed or u£a will that has undergone a radical change. 
That change was saAUp tnd serious; its best result is that it has 
given us a plan. Tha&snoh a change has occurred cannot be douMed. 
Ib it likely, for instance, that LardSaliabury, if the delimitation of 
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Siam were still outstanding, would sign away the best part of that 
rihb territory to the people who now grudge £500,000 of Egyptian 
■money, to be employed in Egypt’s defence, just to spite ns ? Would 
fee have done it a few months ago, if he had been then steering the 
ship of State towards the Triple Alliance ? Again) bad he been 
minded to join the Central Powers, would he hare allowed the European 
“concert ” to serenade Abdnl Hamid the “ clement ”—as his coortiers 
odd him-—to tire bass accompaniment of the groans of a m&rtyred 
people, and thus to drown the Voice of England and humanity ? To 
«sk these questions is to answer them. The Government’s resolve to 
torowinthe lot of the Empire with that of the Central Faints of 
Europe is obviously of rapid growth and of very recent date. It 
certainly did, not spring from any popular movement in the country. 
Nothing, indeed, is less popular than the Triple Alliance here or on 
the Continent—outside of Germany. It is' regarded as a sort of holy 
■and dynastic League of Crowned Heads representing Divine Right) 
political Christianity, and undiluted militarism, leagued together to 
defend downtrodden peoples against Buddha and other inaccessible 
■enemies. Whether, our advances having been rejected ungraciously 
by France and Russia, the impulse to make arrangements with the 
group of Powers proceeded from within or without, whether it waa 
the outcome of eupercabinetic influences, as on the Continent, or of the 
domination of some one strong mind within, is a question of no real 
importance. The main consideration is that this impulse was sotnally 
given and led to the wished for results. 

After the long interview between the Kaiser and Sir Frank 
Lasoelles on the morrow of the battle of Adowa, after Mr. Chamberlain’s 
frank speech on the 20th March, after the remarkably prompt co-opera¬ 
tion of the Powers of the Triple Alliance in the matter of the Dongola 
■expedition, after Italy’s vote of thanks to Great Britain, the honorary 
•colonelcy conferred upon the Emperor of Austria, and the deliberate 
uee of tie words “ staunch allies,’’ as applied in the House of Commons 
to the Italians—to ssy nothing of numerous other equally unmistak¬ 
able signs emd symbols—few people will doubt that our Government 
baa at last crossed the Rubicon that separated them from Borne Mid the 
Triple Alliance. And there are no reasonable grounds for doubt. ; Those 
who are of a mote sceptical turn of mind may still, perhaps, urge oh 
toe one hand that no British Government would venture to hamper 
its freedom action by a written agreement, and that we have 
Mr. Carson’s word for it that no such alliance has been drawn 
np, and, on the other, that nothing short of onr formal adherence 
to the League would relieve ns of toe drawbacks at isolation. Bnt 
these objections are useful only to the Miftsitas or bis understudy 
in the Gammons: they are: half-truths which serve to dose the 
mouths of politicians suffering from conversational catarrh at question 
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time. What need ia there of a formal agreement which would cer¬ 
tainly embarrara and might possibly compromise our Government, 
whose word is quite as good as a bond ?- The Triple Alliance is eofe- 
Scribed to for about the same period of time for which the present 
Unionist Cabinet would, in the ordinary course of things, continue m 
office. But the course of things is not precisely ^ordinary just now, 
and the Unionist party may confidently rely at least upon a second 
term of office, if not a third. The need of a formal deed, therefore, 
is obviated. And, in any case, the arrangement must have come as* a 
godsend to both parties to it. Whatever indulgent friends may say to 
the eoiitrary, the Triple Alliance was hit hard by the Abyssinian 
Negus. It still retained its name, bat had considerably changed its 
character. Of course, nothing is so plastic as figures, and a skilful 
statistical juggler would easily make them prove that Italy was a» 
strong after the series of defeats that culminated in the disaster of 
Abbacarima or Adowa as before. 

' And it is quite true that the Italian forces in Africa did not exceed 
70,000 men all told ; that their standing army at home amounts to 
about 280,000, and that in war time Italy is courteously believed to- 
be able to {Hit, roughly speaking, a million and a half in the field, 
to say nothing of her territorial militia, which ia estimated at another 
million. It is natural, therefore, that her losses in Abyssinia should 
have been compared to what a Parliamentary orator once described as 
a flea-bite in the ocean. But for all that, Italy was seriously weakened, 
as a strong and vigorous man might be who has suddenly had a 
paralytic stroke. From a military point of view the loss cannot be 
ganged merely by adding up the number of slain and wounded. 
The loss of prestige and other imponderabilia must also be taken into- 
acconnt. The army of a civilising Power claiming to rank with the 
mightiest on the globe, is driven like a flock of sheep by a horde of 
greasy savages with a leaning towards bloodshed, cruelty, and Christi¬ 
anity ; and that great Power is forced to take its whipping meekly, 
to give up all its ambitious plans and projects, and sue for peace. 
These are the hard facte. The paper facts deal with millions of troops,, 
inexhaustible stores of war, an indomitably and martial spirit, &c* 
But the latter are untrustworthy or “ subjective." Italian soldiers 
are brave enough, as soldiers go; but their best friends admit that 
they are insufficiently fed, badly disciplined, and lacking in that spirit, 
of enthusiasm for which no amount of ammunition cay compensate. 
They fought heroically for their lives at Adowa, or Abbacarima, but,, 
on the whole, they have a strong prejudice against risking them at all. 
When reinforoementB were called up in the middle of March, the- 
ground seemed to dSve opened and swallowed the recruits., Five 
hundred deserters escaped to Boeen in Austria ; in twenty-four hours 
140 fled to Bavaria; every day and every night brought runaway 
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warriors, many of thentdressed in foil regimentals, to Tyrol, Switzer* 
Bad, Austria, and Fran m, That may or may nob bo a healthy human 
spirit; but it is not pnerfseiythe elixir that transforms rough human 
materials into disoiplinedarmies. ' 

' Then comes the financial aspect of the Tnafcter, which it would be 
ungracious to dwell upon. For it is even more disastrous than the 
military. But at least it can be more speedily remedied. Fof theee 
wounds there is balm in England, and there are pbyririans there. 
The difficulty was to interest them; for without that, but a very 
short space of time separated Italy from financial ruin, mid perhaps 
from something comparatively worse. For, after all, the Italian people 
care little about the Triple Alliance, and snch attention as they give 
it in' (be short intervals of their sufferings is decidedly unfavourable. 
The course of action it implies may, from the almost inaccessible 
point of view of “ higher politics,’' he extremely salutary; but it 
originated in a palace, and it appeals but faintly to the inmates of 
hovels. It has ever gone hand in hand with increasing, grinding, and 
unproductive taxation ; with the epidemic emigration fever ; with the 
total disappearance of the large claBS of the lowest self-supporting 
layer of society. It has likewise been characterised—and not in Italy 
only—-by the rapid decay of Parliamentarism, which, whether a 
blessing or a cnrse, is lamented by the people, who deem it a vast 
machine for the crushing out of all abuses. Now, there were ominous 
signs in Italian hospitals, prisons, and churchyards lately th*t the 
Triple Alliance and all its works ran the risk of bring swept away 
by a high democratic wave. And thg dynasty had identified itself 
with the Triple Alliance. 

Bat the change wrought by the rout of the Italians in Abyssinia 
in the power of that League of Peace for good or evil is too evident 
to need formal proof. It can be reduced to a simple sum in the rule 
of three. If Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Italy—when Italy was 
vigorous and solvent—were just strong enough to balance an unpre¬ 
pared Russia and France, what is the relation of the Alliance of the 
three first-named Powers—Italy being disorganised and practically 
insolvent—to Russia, Fjjpuce, Turkey, and all the Balkan Peninsula, 
with the solitary exception of Boumania ? The reply is obvious. 
The one league had lost considerably, the other had gained stSlmore 
considerably in strength. The balance was disturbed, and England 
alone, casting her weight into the lighter of the scales; was in a 
position to restore equilibrium. » 

It was then that Germany, recognising that the psychological 
moment had come, put rite diplomatic wheels in morion; and she 
has not had long to writ for results. It was rime so deftly that it 
' St e m s to many even now that the soreness caused by the Kaiser’s 
.telegram mill Subsists, and that we havwi'made friends with Italy 
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•lone white keeping our backs severely turned upon her two elite*. 
Ha German press was still grumbling at British selfishness, Jest to 
keep uprappearanoes, after the Triple Alliance had .taken our aide; 
bat whether we epeek henceforward of the Triple or the Quadruple 
Allianoe, it is pretty certain that the dream of an Angte-Bnauanor 
of an Anglo-Fmnco-Rnssian League is, for the time being, at 
an end. ;.Wt 

Speaking-theoretically, and with fate fancy untrammelled by the 
unpalatable, but solid, facts that oonfrontthe practical statesman, the- 
outsideSi who should consider the subject from the standpoint of 
Engbmifs peace and prosperity would feel naturally disposed to 
advocate an alliance, or agreement, with Russia and France. With 
the latter country we have no commercial rivalry to speak of; with 
the former no clashing of vital political interests. A league of these 
three Powers might impose permanent peace upon all European 
nations and give the work of civilisation many another fruitful impetus; 
And the feeling in favour of this combination was not only strong in 
England, but was still rapidly growing. We had gracefully allowed 
France to win the game of chess played on the Siamese board, and, 
saving and excepting the Egyptian skeleton or mummy in the cup¬ 
board, were on more friendly terms with that country since M. 
Bourgeois came into office than at any time during the existence of 
the Third Republic. 

With Russia also we were feeling our way gradually, and seeing 
it too—in a glass darkly perhaps, but still trying to believe much that 
we heard, and hoping that she would forgive or help our unbelief. 
Had it not been for the Christian Armenians and the Heathen Chinee, 
our relations with the Tsardom would have proved as smooth as 
our dealings with France, provided that the Egyptian question were 
left out. But the Russian as well as the French press employed 
every conceivable method to fan the flame of jealousy, distrast, and 
hatred between the two peoples. Facts might have supplied them 
with ways and means in abundance; but they largely patronised 
fiction ns well; and Russian newspapers, having primed their readers 
with dreadful stories of Anglo-African brigipdage, gravely explained 
the delay of the steamer in which Mr. Cecil Rhodes was coming to 
England by statements regarding the ex-Premier which were not 
only transparently and ludicrously false, but within a measurable 
distance of libel This attitude, which these “ facts 'b pre-suppose, 
is to be regretted if a friendly understanding between England and 
Russia te in truth deaitobte. There was sure to be friction enough 
in the ordinary course of things without going to work to. produce it 
artificially. 

In the Far East, for instanoe, difficulties have been brewing smee 
the treaty of Sbimonoseki, and the caldron te not of English make. 
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C%inft is a vast and fertile country, and It will not long remain tine 
property of the . Chin a man . Bland and wily as fe looks, he is 
doomed to be "protected” out of it, The only question is as to the 
number of his heirs and the di&tribntion of his property. » Dus topic 
may not crop np in an urgent form to-day or to-morrow j bnt it lies well 
within the sphere of practical politics; and onr Ministers are said to 
have found RussiaV views somewhat one-sided. Her official informa¬ 
tion is also complained of as defective; our profeasional politicans, at 
least have found it so. Bar instance, sometime in February, if Z 
remember aright, a question was asked and replied to, but hot answered, 
in the House of Commons, about the New Siberian Bail way. Mir. 
Carson characterised as unfounded the romonr that Russia had 
obtained from China by treaty the right of carrying her railway line 
from Nertshinsk to Vladivostok vid Tsiteikhar in Mandahooria. Mr. 
Curzon was perfectly right. The rumour was false, absolutely false. 
Busaia had neither sought nor obtained any such right; nor did she 
need it. What is true is this. Some French engineers have received 
a concession from Chioa for the construction of the Mandshoorian line ; 
they have no better investment, domestic or colonial, for their money 
than in Mandshooria, but that of course has nothing to do with the 
Bossian Government, which is not the keeper of engineers, and cannot 
be made answerable for their doings. They will be financed by the 
bank lately founded with French and Bussian money; bnt that again 
is another story, and in politics there should be no digression. There 
is no jealousy between France and Russia on the subject; and arrange¬ 
ments will be made for the issue of through tickets t rid Tsiteikhar. 

But be these rumours false or true, the fact remains that England’s 
advances to Russia—and we did make advances—were met with 
a “cold shoulder.” And the Russian press was delighted thereat. 
The Novoyt Vremya asked, but a few days ago, whether England 
would in future foolishly flatter herself that her friendship was sought 
after or even regarded as desirable by any great European Power. 
This Was a puerile remark, and had better be left unsaid. To 
have to reject any nation's offer of friendship, is an act so nngraotous 
is itself—however indispensable it may be—that it needs no farther 
sting. 

In spite at this animus on the part of the Russian—as also of the 
Frenoh—press, the popular feeling in England is strongly in favour 
of a friendly* understanding with both these oountries. This i& the 
first aim and object of what Mr. Chamberlain would term ideal 
politics. And the people of Great Britain would art grudge large 
concessions, each as those that facilitated the Siamese convention, for 
the purpose of cementing a friendship which setrta so natural that it 
ought to grow of itself. The advantages of tins alliance not only to the 
Powers odnoerned, but to all Europe, are so obvious that it is needless 
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» enlargs upon them. It would be essentially •' unite of psaosttriad 
it iMdifSonit to discard the notion tba&tbs lata Tear, AJanodteJlH*. 
dmm he a living witness of the recent political changes, WQnkihavw 
«et merely approved theaobame.but bare promptly carried it 
#nd Alexander III. was * man wboseword was m good u a tonaai 

But idetl poEtks are for the theorist. The statesman must deal 
with hard facts, and, unfortunately, he cannot often create any. He 
may contrive' to make bricks without straw, but not without any 
material. Unfortunately, these are truisms which a party politician 
seldom retains in his memory beyond the term during which his party 
in iri power. (It is thus that Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet is accused— 
implicitly rather than in set terms *—of having undone the work of 
las own and of the Liberal Government, which successfully oleared the 
ground for an understanding with France. 

‘ Bat regarding the question from a less obtuse angle of virion than 
that of the political partisan, it is difficult not to see that the agree* 
rnent come to with the Triple Alliance and the consequent advance 
Upon Akasheh or Dongola, was the very best possible move under the 
circumstances, which were not of our own creating. It is all very 
well to yearn and strive for an alliance with France and Russia. But 
a frank offer of friendship is one thing, and self-humiliation is another. 
Great Britain is not yet reduced to the role of St. Elizabeth. It was 
impossible to go on indefinitely making concessions and pocketing 
slights. ' Russia, who once offered to dissect Turkey and “go halves 1 ’' 
with England, feels that she can now dispense with onr goodwill 
there, and with France and Germany at her back, wonld gladly go and 
do likewise in the Far East. Apparently the only favour we are still 
capable of doing her is an indirect one—quitting the Mediterranean 
and making place for the combined fleets which defend the Right 
Divine and the Rights of Man: the negation of democracy and the 
glorious right of revelation. France, too, his little more to ask of ns, 
except the evacuation of Egypt and the abandonment of Italy. 

Were we, are we, prepared to comply with these demands and then 
to listenwith sweet humility to the goading remarks of the Rnssian 
and French press upon British cowardice and the necessity of compelling 
John Ball farther to disgorge his ill-gotten goods ? Is Egypt really 
to be left to its own devices in any sense different from that in .which 
India, when duly trainedin the way she shonld 'go, w&kbe.permitted 


* Forma purely part; point of view it t* ustiniMiing what a weak attack was made 
on the Government by Mr. Moricv and his frii-nri* on Marsh 20. Mr. MorieyV-heavy 
tons aimed at the evacuation of Egypt, which, whatever may be urged in favour of 
u on abstract grounds. !■ - ctirely outside the sphere of practical politics. This was 
fid! by the rent and me oF the Opposition, who Inst themselves in tnstters of mere 
detail. The fen* at dm liberal aimak, if it had any, lay in emphasising the siiitin 
' ‘ ' ~ ' ~ * ' the probsbia 

fsted* n./«. 


change of front efferted try the Government in Europe, and depicting tl 
pchriq noncesittfcatmor u edtb as -hlofs:- 0/ ■ i.t 
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ttf Stand and mow alone ? Is there one Englishmen in tan, nay in 
ahnnAred, who, unaffected by the biM of pait^ooueiderationB, really 
in Ms heart of hearts disapproves of the' spirit of-the manly speech 
made' hy Mr Chamberlain on March -20? > We cannot, of course, 
«kpect a statesman to lay down the principle that Egypt ia not to be 
evacuated. Diplomatic, no leBS than legal, fiction has a recognised 
8tatnB in modem society and ia entitled to formal respect. Bat it is 
idle to Mink the fact that the feeling of the nation is strongly opposed 
to the policy of “ Seattle,” and that the evacuation of Egypt as of 
India will in future be relegated to the sphere of ideal politics. 

It would be oar obvious interest to. remain in Bust, if it were 
uot oar sacred doty. The few politicians who en^pain religions 
or moral scruples on that score, would do well to draw a practical 
lesson from the Armenian massacres, and the conscientious objections 
which even Christian Powers may occasionally feel to pat an end 
to nameless barbarities. If we ever leave Egypt, we deliver up 
the country to a race whose instinots may at any time prove stronger 
thah their training; and it may then be too late to stop wanton 
Woodshed and to prevent nameless crime. Daring the reign of 
Tsar Nicholas I., all England would have cried out against the 
injustice of “ vivisecting ” Turkey and taking, say Armenia, as our 
share of the spoils. Bnt in the reign of Tsar Nicholas IL English 
men and women endowed with the most tender consciences would 
have willingly sacrificed much if we conld only have mazed and saved 
Armenia from the Turks. They would have got over the difficulty 
of the apparent injustice. Even Christian Powers differ widely one 
from another; and in politics, as in private life, if you wish a thing 
done well, yon had better do it yourself. As long as we remain in 
Egypt, we can safely undertake to safeguard it from horrors analogous 
to those which set the Christians of Europe aghast in Armenia. 
And that alone is a boon for which Christian Europe might feel 
grateful. 

The argnment drawn from our obligationa to the Egyptians hae 
been so Often developed that it needs no special emphasis here. 

After ethical considerations of this kind, it sounds somewhat sordid 
and selfish to lay stress upon mere political interests. Bnt life as well 
as politics has a real no less than an ideal side, and like that of the 
moon it is the former that is always turned towards us. Every Power in 
the struggledbr national and political existence, indefatigably seeks its 
own good and the goods of its weaker rivals and neighbours. Germany 
loses no opportunity of improving the shining hour in Europe and in 
Africa. France can be keptin good humour only by concessions and 
promuasof concessions. Italy’s statesmen, finning no colonial pro¬ 
perty unclaimed, took a leaf from the book of brigands, and attacked 
the Abyssinians; and now Russia has virtually seized upon Turkey, and 
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iahaetening to loring tip China and Corea by hand. Whatever the 
future distribution of Turkey may be, it is quite olear thatweare to 
hare no share of the spoil; and it is equally olear that England would 
make a better and a nune unselfish use of it than any Power in Europe. 
This may sound Pharisaical, but it is absolutely true, and k would be 
mere hypocify to deny it. Seeing then that all other Governments 
are looking after the interests of their peoples, even when those 
interests directly dash with the demands of equity and the exigencies 
of humanity, is there any conceivable reason why we should do other, 
wise when onr interests happen to harmonise with the cause of justice 
and civilisatk^ If the greed and selfishness of other nations deprive 
England of IP share in Turkish territory, it would be rank madness 
on her part to approve their conduct rad to seoond it by giving np 
that which she already possesses. This proposition, in its present 
form, is not perhaps in keeping with the strict demands of inter-- 
national comity. But onr diplomatists, let us hope, will'succeed, at 
least, in finding a suitable formula in which to embody it. We are- 
in Egypt : that is tire hard fact. We shall evacuate it when, in the 
opinion of our statesmen, we can do so with propriety. Such is the 
theory. The one belongs to practical, the other to ideal politics. 

Now, if this be so, we had no alternative but to throw in onr lot 
with Italy and the Triple Alliance, after the disastrous engagements 
at Ambi Aladgi, Makalleb, rad Abbacarima. It would have been still 
better had our statesmen foreseen these reverses two years ago (as 
everybody on the continent foresaw them, including General Baratieri 
himself on the eve of his departure for Erythrea), and dissuaded Italy 
from a line of notion which it is impossible to believe that Crispi,* 
who carried it out, approved. But whoever may be responsible for 
these criminal blunders, tbe fact will not be called in question, that 
they threatened to incapacitate Italy from fhrther participation, on 
equal terms, in the Triple Alliance. This was proclaimed by Priaoe 
Bismarck’s organ, the Hamburger Nachrichtcn, and was implied by 
th* Austrian Neue Freie Presse, and various papers of the two Teutonic 
Powers. And Italy, detached from the Triple Alliance, would have 
been forced to gravitate to France. There would have been no alter¬ 
native. The practical outcome would have aasumed the shape rad 
form of a Franoo-Russo-Italian alliance, which mnst have been followed 
sooner or later by our retirement from the Mediterranean rad the 
evacuation of Egypt- If tbe Dongola Expedition therefore has not 
proved very helpful to the Italians at Eassala and in Africa genenUy, 
it has reinstated them in the eyes of Europe, which is of more 

* Tilts conviction, tie tampan the well-known fact that King Humbert is to a great 
(-i!c::i bis own foreign' srfnrtery, as ii|vn Bigoor Crispi’* repeated video metier a vro- 
boque, deteriora segvor, anil the auddeu cliango that has taken place in the political 
situation since Kodini'a acceaaioa to oR'ce, make it probable that Caroor’s greatest 
■accessor baa not yet retired for good Into private life. 
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importance still. Italy will not lose her tffabu ^ Barth great Power 
yet, and bankruptcy will be stored off ioteew!irt |oager. We are 
committed to EgyjA and the Mediterranean and (sb everything else 
which that necessarily implies. And that is wt^afottoorf. 

Bat the^ne great objection to the Triple® Quadruple Alliance 
remains. Time is working hard against it. The even balance is boniftl 
to be upset again by the mere laws of Nature, to say nothing of the 
endeavtmra of men. Contemporary statesmen ean hardly be expected 
to take long views of things; they mast do the best under tbe cir¬ 
ca roe tarices, and, like Micawber, wait for something to turn up, and 
reader ' their efforts snccessfnl. The Triple Alliance, u it will still 
oontinae tobe called, has been described as a '‘league dPpeace based 
on adefence of tbe status quo. But, as onr best military authorities in 
Egypt tell us, defenoe to be effective mast sometimes become attack. 
Whether each is the case as between the Franco-Russian and the Central 
European group of Powers is a complicated question. Bat if it be 
so, the nations composing the Triple Alliance would neves- venture to 
carry ont an aggressive policy of the kind. It is almost impossible 
to picture to one’s mutt's eye Germany, with any number of allies, 
declaring war npou Russia, who has time, and practically eternity, to 
reoover from her wounds, and take revenge npon her neighbour. And 
if that be so; if Tune and Nature are on Ruama’s side, and if, over 
and above this advantage, whieh might for a time be counteracted, 
she can choose her own opportunity, safe from attack, it is as clear as 


a sum in addition that the Italo-Teutonic Alliance is but a temporary 
makeshift—from the standpoint of ideal politics. Any port in a 
storm is the maxim of the practical statesman. # 

But if there be some feats which, however natural and even neces¬ 
sary they may appear, the Triple Alliance cannot,«by its very nature,, 
hope to undertake, there are others, well within the range of practical 
politics, which it might advantageously for its members seek to accom¬ 
plish. One of these, which would prove at the same time a trust¬ 
worthy test of Germany’s readiness to promote the real interests of 
the Alliance, is solidarity in the Far East. If the Triple orQuadruple 
Alliance is and wishes to be to any extent what it declares itself, them 
it could not make a more fatal mistake than in alienating the sym¬ 
pathies of Japan. The Mikado is the natural ally of England, Italy 
Germany, and Austria. If Germany acts npon this self-evident prin¬ 
ciple, onr polity is plain sailing. If she persists in playing into Russia's 
bands in Gores and China, then . the inference is that for Germany the 
Triple Alliance is, as its enemies have affirmed it to be, a mere 
stalking horse, behind which she is sealously preparing the way for a 
Russo-German alliance. This is tbe crucial qn ewav at present, and 
it is devoutly to be hoped that Mr. Chamberlain, jrho now clearly sees 
that onr colonial and foreign policy are but two aepeots of one and the 
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tame question, srfllgive it his early Mid carefsi eanaidevathm. It la 
impossible to hold, with the hat* and bant with the hounds. An 
Irishman ence persuade®, hat Mend who .paid'him to fatten his . 
porkers, to alow him bo fiwll the pigs to satiety one day, and to 
. impose a black faBtbn them the next, on the gronnd ihatjn this way 
the fat and the lean wohtd be uniformly distributed throughout-the 
animals’ bodies, and the resulting bacon would be “ unequalled.’’ It 
would be matter fbr regret if Mr. Chamberlain or“h*r Majesty's 
Ministers ” allowed themselves to he deluded in an analogous manner 
by the diplomatic representative of any foreign Power whatever. And 
whatever arguments may be urged to the pontrary, it is none the lift 
an inconteuijlble fact that, so long as Germany continues in the Far 
East to maintain ter hostile attitude towards Great Britain, however 
friendly the may Bhow herself elsewhere, it will be premature/ to 
speak of the Quadruple Alliance. 

E. J. DlLLOIfc 

. ' J»;., -V 



» THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND 
THE BOERS. " 


T HERE is a tendency in certain quarters to represent tka Boers 
as a peace-loving, and non-aggressive race, and to characterise 
British interferences with them as selfish and oppressive. Such a 
view is discreditable to England, and on that ground alone it should 
be received with suspicion. But fortunately it admits of a very 
complete answer. * All that is necessary is a full knowledge of the 
facts; for the history of the relations which England has from time 
to time assumed towards the Boers shows that in these interferences 
the British Government have had one or both of two sufficient objects 
in view—the protection of the coloured races, or the maintenance of 
the interests of Sonth Africa as a whole. 

At the outset it is desirable to determine with some accuracy to 
whom, the term is applied. The word “ Boer,” or farmer, indicates in 
general the rural settlers of South Africa who are of mixed Dutch 
and French origin; and the term is so used by writers, such as 
Captain Fercival, who visited the Cape of Good Hope while it was 
still a Dutch possession. Daring the years 1835 qpd 1838 a large 
proportion—some 10,000 in number—of this rural population emi¬ 
grated from the Cape Colony into the interior, and the term has 
since this event been practically limited to these expatriated Boons. 
Bat even this does not folly explain its various uses: for in course of 
time the emigrant Boers became organised into two semi- i ndep en dent 
republics, the Free State and the South African Republio, or Trans¬ 
vaal ; and, since tike dealings of England with the former have been 
mainly pacific, while the dealings of England with the latter have 
been infinitely more difficult and by no means the greater 

notoriety of the latter has caused its inhabitants, the Transvaal Boers, 
to monopolise the term, to some extent, in eonmon {wrlanoe. It 
voi* tax. 2 i 
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amt be remembered, therefore, that in speaking of the relatione of 
England to the Boon, although it is the Bosh of the Transvaal who 
are primarily indicated, tie application of the term is not limited to 
them. Indeed, daring the earlier stages of the relationship, the 
Boers woe regarded <fe practically one people, and the Transvaal had 
no existence for political pnrpeses before the recognition of the iade- 
pendenoe of Pretorius and his followers by the Sand River Convention 
in 1852. ;•* 

In order to find the commencement of England’s relationship to 
the Boers we mast go back to tbe year 1888, At the beginning of 
that year tbe most enterprising section of tbe emigrant farm Ms left 
the Orange River district under Ptyer Retief, crossed tbe Drakens¬ 
berg, and occupied Natal. On February 4 Retief and his companions 
were treacherously murdered by Dingan, the Zulu king; and On 
December 16 that murder was avenged by the Boers under Andries 
Pretorius. Meanwhile, that is to say at the end of the year, Durban 
was occupied by a small force of British soldiers under Major Charters. 
The occupation of Durban was effected under a proclamation of Sir 
Georgs Napier, dated November 14, 1838; and the purpose of tide, 
the first active interference with the Boers by the British Government, 
was, as stated in this proclamation, “ to put an end to the unwarranted 
occupation of the territories belonging to the natives by certain emiv 
grants from the Cape Colony, being subjects of BSr Majesty.” The 
soldiers, however, did not interfere when the Boers withdrew from 
the coast into the interior. On tbe contrary, the town of Maritzburg 
was founded by the emigrants in the following year, and in January 
' 1840 the combined forces of Panda (brother of Dingan) and Pretorius 
advanced into Zulnland, and fought a battle, which resulted in the 
•defeat, and subsequent death, of Dingan. On bis return to Natal* 

• P retorius issued, on February 14, 1840, a proclamation, in wbicb he, 
as “ Commandant-General of tbe Right Worshipful Volksraad of the 
South African Society of Fort Natal,” (1) declared Panda to be King 
of the Zulus in the place of Dingan, and (2) assumed possession of 
the whole of Natal. And almost contemporaneously the British force 
was withdrawn from Durban, under instructions from the Home 
Government. 

Although Sir George Napier repeatedly refused a formal acknow¬ 
ledgment of the independence of the Boers, as thus organised, there 
was no intention at this time further to interfere with them; and 
they wen now in a fair way of achieving their independence. Whet 
led to the establishment of a British administration was the following 
Circumstance. Towards the end of tbe year 1840 Pretorius attacked 
a native chief, ( R*r3d N’oapai, who lived with his people 200 miles 
away on the borders of the Cape Colony. In this raid N’oapai’s 
people were Wantonly shot down, his cattle were driven off, and 
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■seventeen young children were' captured rad "brought away as staves. 
This dangerous and barbarous action provoked an outburst of indigna¬ 
tion in the Oape Colony, and compelled the British Government to 
establish an effectivecontrol over the Boers in Natal. -ta 

On hearing of this affair, Sir George Napier at once sent a three of 
250 men to the Cmgaai Elver to watch the movements of Hie Boers, 
and prevent the repetition of so dangerous an expedition; and at the 
same rime he applied for fresh instructions from the Home Govern¬ 
ment. Ultimately, a Commissioner, Mr. Cloete, was despatched to 
Durban, and British authority was effectively established. Cloete 
strived at' Durban on May 1, 1843. Full instructions as to the 
nature of the administration, and the methods by which it was to be 
established, had been received in a despatch of Lord Derby (then Lord 
Stanley), dated December 13, 1842. The Boers were, in the first 
place, to have an opportunity of stating the nature iff the institutions 
under which they desired to live. For this purpose the Commissioner 
was directed to call them together on his arrival. It was not pro¬ 
posed, however, to confer legislative authority upon them as yet, and 
there were certain limits within which this freedom of selection was 
to be exercised. In the first place, no distinction or disqualification 
founded on “ colour, origin, language, or creed,” was to be recognised. 
In the second, no “ aggression upon natives beyond the oolony ” Wte 
to be sanctioned. And in the third, slavery, in any shape or forte, 
was to be “absolutely unlawful.” Subject to these restrictions, the 
Boers were free to choose their own constitution. 

“ I think it probable [Lord Derby says] looking to the nature of the 
-population, that they will desire those institutions to be founded on the 
Dutch, rather than on the .English model, and, however little some of those 
institutions may be suited to a more advanced state of civilisation, it is the 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government that in this respect the contentment of 
the emigrants, rather than the abstract merits of the institutions, should 
guide our decision.” 

With these facto and this despatch before us, % is impossible not 
to reoognlse both that the action of the British Government in them 
reasserting its authority over the Boers was justified by rircu ms tanoss, 
and that the manner in which this purpose was effected iefiriiM- 
reaaonable ground for complaint. The mistake which had been made 
in assuming the Government of the Dutch settlers in the (tape Cfotony 
---the attempt* to force English institutions upon an alien pedple— 
was not repeated in Natal. And in forming an estimate Of the 
oberaoter of the Boers, and in passing judgment upon the subsequent, 
dealings of England with them, it is essential to remember the 
equitable nature 6f the administration first asta h liriMfriito consider 
what were the motives which induced them to {dace, them selves a 
Second rime (as they thought) outride the authority of England. 
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tJnfortunately these motives are only too plain. According to the 
Boer theory, the whole territory of Natal, and the persona of the 
natives within that territory, belonged to them by right of conquest. 
With his uneconomic methods of cultivation a very large area wee 
necessary for the support of a Boer family ; and for the tending of 
his flock® and herds, and for all the labour of hie farm, except that of 
supervision, he required and claimed the services of the natives. The 
British authorities took a different view on both points. The Land 
Court of Natali endeavoured to satisfy the claims of tee Boms; but its 
decisions recognised the right of the natives to a Mr proportion ofcthe 
soil. And it was the dissatisfaction engendered by these decisions, 
and the desire to return to their patriarchal system of dealing with 
the natives, that caused Pretori us and tee majority of the emigrant 
farmers to withdraw from Natal. Fretorius and his immediate 
followers retired beyond the Vaal; others rejoined their kinsmen in 
tee Orange Biver district, and the place of both was afterwards filled 
by the British emigrants who, arriving between tbe years 1848—51, 
formed the basis of the present European population of the colony. 
In short, whatever grievances the Boers may have had in tee Cape 
Colony, they had no grievances in Natal; and the reasons winch led 
them to withdraw again—the greed of land and the desire to treat 
tee natives as seemed good. in their own eyes—were reasons white 
could only influence a people grievously deficient in both hnmanity 
and civilisation. 

In order to understand the circumstances whioh led to the 
recognition of the independence of the Boers in the Transvaal (1852), 
and tee Orange Biver Sovereignty (1854), it is necessary to refer 
very briefly to tee general position of tee Europeans at this period of 
South African history. At this time the Europeans numbered, let n* 
say, 200,000, and the natives 2,000,000, a number ten times as great. 
The latter, especially the military branches of the Bantu family, were 
in a constant state of warfare with each other, and ready at any 
moment to combift and attack the Europeans. For twenty years, 
from 1883 to 1853, British Boldiers were employed in almost con¬ 
tinuous wars, necessary to secure the safety of the Europeans, andtbe 
British Government bore almost tee entire cost and burden of these 
Kaffir wars. I have already spoken of the Boers in Natal. As regards 
the Boers in general, the British Government at first endeavoured t® 
secure the double purpose of protecting the natives against unauthorised 
encroachments and of preventing the outbreaks consequent upon ante 
encroachments, by entering into alliances with certain chiefs whom 
they deemed well-disposed and capable. This system, however, broke 
down with tiuf —tereak of tee Kaffir war of 1846*7 ; and in 1847 a 
more active policy was initiated under Sir Harry Smite, who arrived 
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sa Governor in that yesir. Sir Harry Smith prooJ aimed British 
authority over the country between the Orange and Vaal Rivera and 
the Drakensberg, and the new territory thus constituted waa termed 
the Orange River Sovereignty. The Boers within the Sovereignty 
were pit td under a aeparate British official-, and the bo unri a nas of 
tike natives, the Griquas on the west, and the Basutos on theesat, 
were delimited. After Sir Harry Smith had withdrawn, the Boers 
within the Sovereignty, assisted by a force of Boers from beyond the 
Vaal, revolted, and the joint forces of the insurgents under Pretorius 
were defeated by Sir Harry Smith at the battle of Boomplaats, on 
August 29,1848. The insurgents then dispersed; and Pretorins waa 
outlawed and retired with his following across the Vaal. In 185*1 
we re resumed by the British Government against the Kafirs. 
This war, which lasted from 1851 to 1858, was really a sequel to the 
« war of the axe ” (1846-7), and while it was in progress, mid every 
available soldier waa engaged in the defence of the eastern frontier of 
the Cape Colony under Sir Harry Smith in person, Pretorins sent a 
communication to Major Warden, the British Resident in the 
Sovereignty, stating that unless a pardon was granted to himself, and 
his own independence with that of his followers beyond the Vaal was 
recognised, he would* raise the Boers in the Sovereignty. As Sir 
Harry Smith was unable to spare a snfficient, or indeed any force, 
Pretorius’s demands were conceded, and it was under these circum¬ 
stances that a recognition of the independence of the Boer settlements 
beyond the Vaal was obtained by the Sand River Convention (Jan. 17, 
1852). The Kafir war was scarcely concluded before Sir George 
Cathcart, who had succeeded Sir Harry Smith in March, was 
compelled to undertake a fresh war with the object of protecting the 
farmers in the Sovereignty from the depredations of the Basntos. 
Alter his experience of the Basnto country—the Switzerland of South 
Africa—acquired in this campaign, Sir George Cathcart repented to 
the Home Government that in order to maintain effective control over 
the Sovereignty, with a chronic quarrel between the Boers and 
Basntoe and the former disaffected, a permanent force of 2000 men 
would be neoeewry. Under these circumstances the British Govern* 
meet determined to recognise the independence of the Boer settle- 
meats between the Vaal end the Orange River, and this determinatum 
was carried into effect under the Convention of Bloemfontein (Eth. 23, 
1854). It was, perhaps, only natural that England’s extremity should 
lam been the Boers’ opportunity; bnt when we rem embe r that the 
Soma in oommon with the other European settlers benefited by the 
costly and laborious process by which the supremacy erf the Europeans 
was at last established in South Africa, and that rat^jhis time their 
: ultimate safety depended upon the presence of the British forces, it is 
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impossible not to reoogsise how entirety the Been fought for their- 
own hand to the otter' exclusion of any Consideration of common 
interests. 

By tins recognition of the Republics a new relationship was created 
between England and the Boers. Both of these conventions contained 
clauses, which made slavery illegal and provided that the natives 
should be treated in other respects with humanity. On the other 
nod, the British; Government undertook not to make, or maintain 
(with one exception), alliances with way native chiefs outside the limits 
of the British possessions—the Cape Colony, Eaffraria, and Natal. 
In other woods, they had determined not to interfere with Boers or 
natives. In adopting this policy of non-intervention, the British 
GflVemment hoped permanently to limit their responsibilities to the 
administration of their own possessions. And if that hope proved 
vain, andjthe neutral position thus adopted had to be abandoned, it 
was not the fault of the British Government. England at this period 
was thoroughly wearied of South Africa, and to interfere tor inter¬ 
ference’ sake was the last thing she desired. 

. - It is quite true that this policy of non-intervention was a mistake. 
It arose from a desire to escape responsibilities which properly belonged 
to England as paramount Power in Sonth Africa; the hope cm 
which it was based proved utterly vain, and by thus recognising the- 
independence of the Boers, the British Government became a party to 
the dismemberment of European South Africa. But this does not 
affect the present question. In thus criticising England we adopt an 
ideal test. The England whom we npbraid is the mighty mother of 
nations, the home of political and religious freedom, the leader and 
chief of tiie race which collectively forms the greatest and most- 
effective force for humanity and civilisation at work in the world, 
dodged by an equal standard of morality and political sagacity, the 
Bern* most be prepared to answer far graver charges. If the truth 
mnst be told, it was the childish incapacity of these diminutive States, 
their selfish isolation from the common interests of the Europeans, and 
the mingled weakness and aggressiveness which they displayed in 
dealing with the natives, that compelled the British Government to 
reluctantly abandon the policy of non-intervention upon which it had 
deliberately entered in 1854. * 

By these conventions a new and more restricted relationship was 
created between England and the Boers; and the subsequent inter?- 
forences of the BritishGovernment are interferences which were ren¬ 
dered necessary by «: regard for the common safety, or the common 
interests, of tbe Europeans in South Africa. On this principle the 
British Govern rnenttflntscftoed between the Free State and the Been toe 
in 1868. After a long and exhausting straggle, which taxed its 
resources to the utmost, the Free State had at length compelled 
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Moahesk to submit,* At-strong, Government oonld hav-a afforded to 
deal lementiy with the defeated party; but the only hope of peaoe 
for a State with a population smaller than that of a third-rate English 
town lay in the practical extinction of the Basnto people. In this 
strait Moshesh appealed for protection to the British Government. 
“Let me and my people,” he said, “rest and live under the large 
folds of the flag of England ere I am no more.” Bis appeal wp» 
heard, and the Basutos were proclaimed to be Under the protection ot 
E ngland, The Fre§ State Government proposed to confiscate all tile 
, low-lying and moat valuable portion of the Basuto territory, and con¬ 
fine ti>e trifie to the mountains. The Baautos, being thuB deprived of 
land necessary for their subsistenoe, would have been compelled to 
disperse in search of fresh territory. This was a result which would 
have been dangerous to the peace of South Africa, and the British 
Government therefore interfered, and, finally, a boundary equitable to 
both parties was arranged under the Convention of Aliwal North 
(March 12, 1869). Onthe same principle, in 1871, British authority 
was proclaimed over Griqualand West, a territory which included the 
recently discovered diamond mines of Kimberley. The actual Diamond 
Fields district was obtained by cession from Waterboer, a Griqna chief, 
who claimed the country in question as against the Free State. It 
was afterwards found that Waterboer’s title was bad, and a sum,of 


£90,000 (with an additional £15,000 for railway construction) was 
paid by the British Government as compensation to the Free State. 
In this instance a technical injustice was done to the Free State; but 
if We look at the condition of Johannesburg to-day, we canhardly 
fail to admit that the principle of the intervention, the necessity for 
the administration of the miscellaneous mining community by the 
paramount power, is sufficiently justified. 

Ip April 1877 British authority was re-established over the 
Transvaal Boers. The reasons for this interference, shortly stated, 
were them. The Boers were engaged in a frontier dispute with 
Ketshwayo; their Government was pratstically bankrupt, and had 
demonstrated its incapacity by its failure to reduce Sikukuni, Ketah- 
wayo’s “ dog,” a Kaffir chief who lived within its own borders. It 
was the opinion of competent persons that Ketshwayo could “ eat 
up ” the Boers, and that if be did so, his victory would effectually 
rouse thewhde Bantu population, which was known to be in a 
highly disturbed condition, to general and concerted revolt, against 
the Europeans in Sonth Africa. The justness of this diagnosis is 
shown by the sequel. Ketshwayo transferred bis qnarrri to'the 
British Government and threatened Natal. Four thonsurd British 
soldiers were required to destroy his power and the “ man- 

•rinyiag machine” into, which he had convertedS^ people. But 
before tide was done a Znln -mpi had annihilated a .British regiment 
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by Issndhlwana. By the 27th of Augast, 1878, Zululand «u finally 
reduced, and on the 28th of November a force, under Colonel Baber 
Bussell, stormed and took Sikukuni’e stronghold. After the Boers 
had been delivered from their enemies by British soldiers and British 
treasure, they straightway proceeded to agitate for the withdrawal of 
the authority to which they owed their safety. 

jpn December 16, 1880, the Boer triumvirate raised the Transvaal 
flag in revolt. After repeated defeats inflicted upon small bodies of 
British soldiers, Sir Evelyn Wood wsb at length in oommand of 
10,000 men massed on the slopes of the Drakensberg, and 10,000 
additional troope bad left England for the Cape. With this over¬ 
whelming force at oommand the British Government agreed to a 
cessation of hostilities on March 22, 1881 ; and the terms of this 
agreement were subsequently embodied in tbe Convention of Pretoria, 
by which (in July of the same year) the independent government of 
the Transvaal was restored. The terms of the Convention of Pretoria 
were modified by the Convention of London, which wag the result of 
negotiations conducted by President Kriiger in person with the (then) 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Derby, between the months of November 
1883 and February 1884. The most important of these concessions 
to the Transvaal Government was the conduct and control of diplo¬ 
matic intercourse, limited, however, by Article IV., which makes the 
Queen’s final approval necessary for the validity of treaties concluded 
with foreign Powers other than the Free State. In making these 
concessions, the Colonial Office pressed for a definite and distinct 
understanding as to the western boundary of the Transvaal—a question 
which involved the control of Bechuanaland. The Boers claimed 
sovereignty over all the Bechuana tribes in virtue of the defeat of 
Moselekatee by Hendrik Potgieter.in 1838. In putting forward this 
claim, they overlooked the fact that they fought this battle in alliance 
with a Bechuana tribe, the Barolongs, whose chief, Taoane, was the 
father of Montsioa. In 1868 President (M. W.) Pretorius issued a 
proclamation, in which he reasserted this claim, and declared the 
authority of the Transvaal to extend northwards to Lake N’gami—a 
claim which was at once resisted by tbe British Government on behalf 
of tbe natives. In the negotiations for the Convention of London* it 
was agreed that the western frontier of the Transvaal should be so 
extended as to include certain Bechuana chiefs who bad recognised 
the Authority of the Boers, and that the rest of Bechuanaland 
(incioding tbe country of the &ithfai old chief, Montrios) should be 
constituted a British Protectorate. Accordingly, in May 1884, Hr. 
Mackenzie arrived in Bechuanaland as Deputy - Commissioner. But, 
notwithstanding.-tikis definite and equitable arrangement, President 
Krttger was unable to prevent the Boers who had effected settlements 
in tbe Protectorate from resisting the authority of the Oommisrianer, 
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•ttd from attacking Montrioa’i town. Ab the Britiah Government, 
relying upon the promised co-operation of the Tqpnsvaal Government, 
had neglected to supply Mr. Mackenzie with a force hy which the 
Queen’s authority could be established, Bechuaualand relapsed into a 
State of anarchy. President Krtiger then proposed to settle the diffi¬ 
culty in his own way. “ In the interests of humanity " he “ proclaimed 
and ordained ” the eontending chiefs—no word was said of the Boer 
freebooters—-to be under the protection of the South African Republic, 
adding, with a touch of grim humour, that this proclamation, which 
extended bis authority over territory which six mouths before he 
had agreed should constitute part of a British Protectorate, was 
subject to Article IV. of the Convention of London. 

These events led to the last and most sucocessful armed interfer¬ 
ence of the British Government with the Boers ; the establishment of 
British authority over Bechuanaland by Sir Charles Warren in 1885. 

I say most successful, for apart from the fact that the objects of the 
expedition—“ to remove the filibusters from Bechuaualand, to pacifi- 
* cate the country, to reinstate the natives in their land, and to trie 
such measures as were necessary to prevent further depredations 
were carried out without bloodshed, a further object of great concern 
to South Africa as a whole, the maintenance of the trade route to the 
interior, was secured. At last the object for which Livingstone had 
contended for so many years almost single-handed against the Boers 
was aohieved. “ The Boers,” he said in his addreBB at Oxford, “ re¬ 
solved to shut up tbe interior, and I determined to open the country.’ 1 
3he door to the interior of Africa was now opeD ; and through this 
door Cecil Rhodes found his way Into the vast regions now bring 
opened ip by the Chartered Company. 

I suggested at the commencement of this paper that it wonld be 
fonnd that England’s interferences with the Boers were neither selfish 
nor oppressive. Bat I think the facts go further than this. They 
show that whatever grievances the Dutch farmers had while they were 
In the Cape Colony, they had no grievances in Natal; they show that 
the reason why the Boers refased to remain under the equitable 
sySbem of administration which was then established was the desire to 
be free from British control in their dealings’with the natives. They 
show that under the new relationship, which was created by the 
recognition of* the Boer Republics, subsequent interferences were 
undertaken w%en the common interests of South Africa were endan¬ 
gered by the aggression’ or the inherent weakness of these HepuhEos. 
They ghow that the view based solely upon those more recent and 
momentous interferences irlrioh have occurred since tire development 
of Sooth Africa under the stimulus of mineral dimt—>s—the view 
that England’s interference! have been inspired by a belief in the 
n^iwial wealth of tire Country, that, in short, England hat only ^ 
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interfered when die has had some commercial object to gain—is 
untenable. It is not disputed that England's interests in South Africa 
are infinitely greater in 1896 than they were in 1866. Bat to the 
honour of England it stands written on the page of history, that from 
the first assumption of the government of the Cape of Good Hope, she 
has resolutely set herself the task of meting oot justice between the 
oanflwtang claims of the colonists and the natives; that by assuming 
this attitude the rendered her government unacceptable to the mass of 
the original Earopean inhabitants ; bat that in the faoe of the diffi¬ 
culties and the latter opposition thus created, she again and again 
compelled the most stubborn of these European offenders to do 
justice to the coloured races whose champion and protector rite was. 

And how does this apply to the situation in the Transvaal to-day ? 
We assume that the Colonial Office will make it its business to see 
that every obligation imposed by the Convention of London' is 
honourably discharged. What more can be said or done ? 

There is no question here of any legal right, nor do I propose to 
put forward any such contention. But I suggest that the history of • 
the relations of England to the Boers provides an answer to the ques¬ 
tion which has been raised in England and on the Continent—What 
moral right has England to nrge the Transvaal Government to grant 
the reforms required fay the Uitlanders ? 

England has the moral right which belongs of necessity to the 
Bower to which South Africa owes its present material prosperity j 
she has the moral right of a Power which, in spite of errors and 
failures, has persistently held before it an ideal of just dealing between 
Dutch and English, between European and native. England is not 
asking the Boer to do otherwise than Bhe herself has done.* When 
responsible government was introduced into the Cape Colony in 1873, 
it was represented that by this course the control of the Cape Par¬ 
liament would pass from the English to the Dutch, who formed 
two-thirds of the Earopean population. This fact did not prevent 
the British Government from carrying out its just intention. And 
yet in this caee it might have been argued that the majority were 
retr og ressive, and that to give Ahem the control of the Legislature 
wonld endanger the progress of the Colony. In the Transvaal the 
position is reversed. It is to the Uitlanders, who have established 
the gold industry, who already own more than one-ha^ of the land, 
and pay nine-tenths of the taxes, that the State owes its present 
prosperity- In advocating the claims of the Uitlanders, England is 
not appearing in a rdfe hastily assumed to meet the exigencies of the 
situation. We speak of the independence of the Boers, bat we 
forget that tlygjjgdependenoe is limited by terms in the Conventions 
which touch the fundamental principle of the Boer eoonomy, the 
refusal to recognise the equality of white and coloured men before 
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fr England has wen her soldiers shot down and refrained 
iham avenging them, but ho comhhmtion of disasters has prevented 
J»#r from requiring at the hands of the Boers the recognition of the 
civil rights of the natives. It is due to England's interference that 
the half-million of natives in the Transvaal to-day enjoy rights* hdrioli, 
having regard to the relative position which the Uitlandei*and 
nstives occupy towards the Transvaal Government, are at least as 
valnahle as the rights which she now urges should be ennnode d to 
the Uitbmders. By this long-established, persistent, and disinterested 
interSsrea^fe on behalf of the nativee, she has acquired a moral right 
to interfere on behalf of her own citizens which is as conspicuous as 
it is unassailable. 

W. Basil ’Wobsfold. 



IS POVERTY DIMINISHING? 

’rf 


E CONOMISTS have never come to any close agreement in defining 
wealth, and it is to be expected that a corresponding divergence 
of meaning will appear in the converse term—poverty. In seeking to 
ascertain what answer can be given to the question, “Is poverty 
diminishing ? ” it will, however, be moat convenient to begin by accept¬ 
ing that view of “ poverty " which estimates it by the quantity of 
marketable goods represented by the income of the poor, or, in other 
words, by the purchasing power of the wages of the lower grades of 
the working plasses. 

If we possessed a ^stem of statistics which enabled us to know 
exactly the variations of weekly income of the wage-earning classes, 
the proportion of that income which they expended upon different 
commodities, and the actual prices paid for these commodities, we 
should be able to estimate accurately the quantity of the necessaries 
and conveniences of life which were available for each grade of 
workers. Then having affixed the term poverty to all real incomes 
below a certain level, we could exactly measure tbe increase or the 
diminution of poverty. 

Mr. Oharles Booth and his collaborators attempted this tneasnm- 
meat for London, and succeeded so far as the available means of 
information allowed. Drawing the poverty line at 21a. a fairiy 
regular family income, they estimated that about 31 per cent, of 
Londoners were subject to “ poverty,” or just about one-third of the 
whole population, if tire inmates of public oharitable institutions are 
added to the list. This is tbe only direct measurement of local poverty 
upon any conyjJ— .ble scale which we possess. If this method oOttld be 
doaely and consistently applied to the whole conn try, we should then 
possess some direst measure of memorial poverty. But such knowledge, 
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though highly serviceable, would not, unless constantly repaired during 
u considerable term of years, inform^ps whether poverty wee diminish¬ 
ing, or at what pace. 

Since no suoh means of measurement are applied, how shall we 
aooount for the strong general impression existing in the minds of 
almost all sections of the educated classes to the effect that them is 
much less poverty than there was twenty, thirty, or fifty years ago ? 
When I ask reasons for Huh belief, I am commonly referred to 
statistics of the decline of pauperism and statistics bearing ^upon the 
rise of wages and general improvement of the eoonomio condition of 
the working classes. Let ns examine the nature of this evidence 
under its chief heads. 

First, take the statistics of pauperism, upon which the greatest 
stress is laid by public men anxions to maintain public complacency 
and avert rash measures of reform by presenting a fair show of rapid 
social progress. We are informed that, during the last forty years, there 
has taken place a large diminution not merely in the proportion which 
the pauper class bears to the whole population, but in the absolute 
number of panpers in the country. If we compare 1852 with 1892 
(the decennial periods covered by the figures of the recent “ Report of 
the Commission on the Aged Poor ”), we find that whereas the paupers 
formed 50'9 per 1000 of the population in 1852, they had sunk to 
25-6, or little more than half, in 1892. Many public men, and some 
specialists who ought to know better, quote these and similar figures 
of pauperism.as satisfactory evidence of a reduction of poverty. How, 
these general statistics of pauperism are utterly devoid of value for 
such a purpose. The satisfactory reduction in the proportion and in 
the absolute number of paupers consists almost entirely in tbe reduc¬ 
tion of outdoor paupers. Now, the number of recipients of out-relief 
is notoriously affected to a large extent by the spirit and method of 
administration of the Poor Law by the boards of guardians. The 
modem tendency of many boards has been towards a stricter adminis¬ 
tration of out-relief, and some few, like Bradfield, Brixworth, and 
St. George’s-in-the-East, have practically abolished out-relief. 

No one in face of the evidence could deny that the reduction of 
pauperism is to a large, though quite immeasurable extent, due to tins 
policy of boards of guardians. Mr. Davy, in his “ Report to Ac Local 
Government Board," thus aptly snms up the case: “In feet, the-rate 
* of pauperism in tits population in rural unions is now very mnoh 
what tiin guardians choose to make it." This being so, to argue a 
reduction of poverty from a reduction of panperm is p la inly iaUaciona. 
I* might indeed be urged that one result of strict admiafetmtion is to 
Strengthen &S economic position of the laboaa5dgAfcvowing him 
more completely upon his own rmeouroes sod inciting Effh to press . 
energetically for a rise of wages. But noreal importance can 






to mob a tandmwym faoa of tlhnweight ed svidenoe f 
by ltr. Chute* and othjpoi to show “ that wages do not in L; 
anyway rogulate paupriaa."'*':■!(. wages aw not a determinant of 
pauperism then ere axe pkinly disqualified from taking the decline of 
pauperism ea any evidence of a rise of wages or of the standardof 
comfort of the classes from which the pauper population a drawn. 
Indeed, the argument that reduoed pauperism is evidenoe of zedneed 
poverty may be disposed of by a nductio ad aboard* m. If all boards 
of guardians oonld be persuaded to follow the example aet by BradfiCid 
the niumier of out-paupers might be reduced to sexo; bat would 
any one propose to deduce from that fact the total disappearance of 
poverty ? Without desiring to impugn the wisdom of the strict admi¬ 
nistrative policy, I contend that no value can be assigned to the results 
Of such administration when adduced as evidence of a diminution of 
poverty. Mr. Loch and others, I believe, contend that they possess 
independent proofs that strict administration not merely has added 
■ nothing to the quantity of outside poverty,d»ut has by its stimulative 
influence upon character wrought a general improvement in the eco¬ 
nomic oonditions of the neighbourhood. Bnt the quality and the 
character of the evidence adduced are quite insufficient to sustain this 
argument. It may readily be conceded that one effect of strict admi¬ 
nistration of the Poor Law would be to stimulate effort towards pro¬ 
vision against sickness and old age in those whose nature contains 
any germ of forethought and whose condition makes saving possible. 

If we assume, as the advocates of this policy commonly do sesame, 
that “ sickness, incapacity, or moral defects ” are the only causes of 
poverty, some importance might be attached to the efficacy of 
such a stimulus. Bnt most of those best acquainted with the facts 
of-modem industry are not prepared to assign “ sickness, incapacity, 
or moral defects ” as the principal direct cauSes of poverty, and are 
therefore unable to admit that the stimulus famished by a strict 
administration of poor relief can enable most of the poor to provide 
comfortably for themselves. The direct evidence upon which Mr. 
Loahrelieafor his position is necessarily drown from so small an area 
of inveertafj&ims that it fails to convince any reasonable mem whose 
Blind is not already occupied by the individualist assumption that 
any man or woman, not physically or mentally deficient, can obtaia a 
sufficient livelihood if he ohooses to work for it. Again, admitting 
that the refusal of poor relief evoked certain forms of “ saving ” which* 
would not otherwise have taken place, or, in other words, that the fear 
of starvation altered their mode of expending their income (for that it 
led to an Increase of income is incapable of proof), this is no valid evi¬ 
dence of reduogjj ( npverty. The more urgent necessity of saving, which 
implies • Wwenng of current expenditure, a rednoed standard of con* 

* “ The Btttsr Administration of tbs Foci Law," p. ML' 
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sumption, may very likely increase the strain of physical poverty. 
Even if it could be shown that strict administration of the Poor Law 
increased the membership of friendly societies, this result, however 
desirable in itself, would be no evidence at reduction of poverty. 
Lastly, the argument that strict administration in one anion will shift 
' the harden of pauperism on to other unions is not met by showing that 
the pauperism in unions in close proximity to Bradfield and Brixwortb 
is below rather than above the average. It is natural that some of 
. the would-be paupers in Bradfield would shun that area of strict 
administration and seek the shelter of neighbouring unions, thus 
tending to raise the pauperism in these latter. But it is equally 
natural that the neighbouring onions should, partly owing; to the 
educative example of Bradfield, partly from a perception of the danger 
which awaits them, adopt a somewhat stricter administration than 
obtains in the average union. Indeed the actual reduction of both 
ont-relief and total pauperism in these neighbouring unions proves that 
they have not been blind to their own interests, and that if one result 
of strict administration is to drive pauperism from the more strict to 
the less strict unions, we cannot prove the efficacy of the Bradfield 
metfaod of reducing pauperism and poverty by confining our attention 
to neighbouring unions. It mnst be understood that I dp not impugn 
directly the contention that strict administration reduces both pau¬ 
perism and poverty ; though I do not believe its effect upon the mass 
of poverty to be considerable. But I do claim that we cannot argue 
directly from figures of reduced pauperism, which include out-refief, 
to a reduction of poverty. 

Though administrative changes affect also indoor relief, they do so 
to a less extent, so that indoor relief may furnish some slight indica¬ 
tion of the amount of poverty. Now, taking the same period which 
shows so large a reduction of total and outdoor pauperism we find 
that indoor paupers, so far from diminishing, have increased not only 
in absolnte numbers bat by a rate of growth somewhat higher than 
that of the population of the country. 

In 1851 the number of indoor paupers was 114,867 or O'Ssper 
1000, in 1891 the nnmber was 186,607 or 6-4 per 1000. The 
following table will indicate the tendency of indoor pauperism to grow 
as fset.or slightly faster, than population in England and Wales. 


1881 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 


Indoor Pauperism. 
(Mean for Year.) 

114,867 
182,286 
149,200 
188,874 
186,607 


Population. 

17,927,609 

20,066,224 

22,712,386 

26,946,112 

28,081,147 


It might ooour to some that this increase of udom^ftapers was 
due in some large measure to the strict administration, which has 
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vedueed the number of out-paupers. But this explanation is rejected 
by Poor Law authorities, and Mr. Chanoe considers it proved “ that 
the restriction of outdoor relief, does not materially increase the 
number of indoor paupers.” * + 

Summing up in a few words the evidence derived from statistics 
(^pauperism, I claim to have shown that the reduction in ti»e total 
amount of pauperism affords no evidence of a redaction of poverty, 
while the increase of indoor pauperism which is more valid evidence, 
goes to show that the proportion of the poor to the whole popu¬ 
lation is maintained. 

Moreover, in considering the reduction of total pauperism we must 
bear vb± mind that the last forty years have seen an immense increase 
in those forms of public and private oharity devoted to the oare and 
maintenance of the poor and infirm, especially of children and the 
aged poor, many of whom must otherwise have had recourse to poor 
relief. The annual expenditure on pnblic charitable institutions of 
tills character is computed at £11,000,000, a sum considerably in 


excess of the total amount expended under the Poor Law in relief of 


the poor. This expenditure is of course greatly augmented by the 
growth of private charity, which, though we possess no means of 
measurement, undoubtedly increases every year and assumes part 
of the burden which otherwise would fall upon the Poor Law. 

Those who adduce evidence derived from general statistics of wages, 
prices, working-class consumption and savings to prove the diminution, 
of poverty, fall into a patent fallacy of averages. The statement 
that the average wages of the working classes have risen, or that the 
oo&Bumption of beef or tea per head of the population has increased, 
is of course quite consistent with an increase in the number or the 
proportion of the poor. Ho thoughtful person falls into the error 
here indicated; yet politicians often adduce such facts as convincing 
proofs that the problem of poverty is solving itself, and no small 
portion of our national optimism is indirectly based upon this kind of 
evidence. It is therefore worth our while to examine the chief heads 


of f^is evidence as to the general conditions of the working classes 
to see what light we can get in our inquiry. ■ 

Let us first turn to wages. The “ General Report on the Wages 
of the Manual Labour Classes in the United Kingdom,” just issued 
by the Board of Trade, is an interesting example of the way in' 
which the public ia officially instructed in the Labour question. Con¬ 
fining ourselves to the general results, we are informed that among 
male adult wage-earners “ the result of tiiis summary is to show an' 
average rate of wages per head of 24s. 7 d. per week, equal to £64 per 
annum, if the weekly rate were multiplied by 52. The similar tabtae 
for womp-."£»«js’ , aud boyB, and girls, show averages of 12s., 8s. lid.;. 

* “The Better Administration of tbs Poor I*w,”p. 198. 
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«itd 6s. 4d. respectively." lien comes the following summary, which 
•ought, if correct, to afford some direct evidence of the condition of 
the poor.paid workers 


Summary showing the proportion of Mm, Women, Lada and Sops, tad 
Girls, at different redes of Wages according to the oggnj/Q 
numbers dealt with in the Table of Census of Wages. • 


’ •• • 

Men. Women. 

Lada and Boys. 

OirU. 

Half timers . 

•• ... 

.— 

11-9 

27*2 

Under 10s. . 

01 

260 

... 49*7 

62.5 , 

' 10«. to 16s. . 

2-4 

500 

... 32-5 ... 

8*9 

•18a. to m . 

21-5 

18-5 

... 5*8 ’ ... 

1*4 

30s to SBs. . 

336 

5-4 

01 ... 

•i •— ' 

25s. to 80*. . 

24-2 

0-1 

... ' - ‘astir 

— 

30a to 85s. . 

11-6 

— 

... - — • 


35s. to 40s. . 

4-2 

— 

- ... 

— . 

Above 40s. . 

2-4 

— 


‘.,™ 

Now, the effect of the Report 

is to 

convey to the public mind the 


impression that this is a fair and generally accurate acoonnt of the 
financial condition of the wage-earning olaBsea, as a whole, or, at anjfc 
rate, of the manual workers of the whole country. Is is quite true that 
the wage statistics are not drawn from all classes of workers bat we are 
informed that “ the list of occupations itself shows that the tables 
arS samples of the great mass of occupations.” The publie notice 
taken of this report shows that it is accepted in this spirit ae a 
eoientifio index of the present condition of mannal wages both as to 
tiie general averages and the distribution of the classes to which the: 
various averages apply. That this is distinctly the impression Sir ’ 
Robert Stiffen desired to convey appears from the evidence be tendered 
to the Labour Commission, in which occurs the following statement in 
support of an estimate almost identical with that presented in thenffioial 
report. “ The table which I hare put in shows the average rate orwages 
and the proportion at each rate in a great mass of employments, 
sufficient I think, along with other information, to warrant a classifica¬ 
tion of the whole working-class population, and to give an approximately 
correct idea of the aggregate working-class inoome.” * In its final 
Report the Labour Commission acoepts these estimates as applicable 
to the whole mass of labour, and bases many of its judgments upon 
their aooeptanoe. 

. It is scarcely credible, though true, that, neither in the estimates 
laid Wore the Labonr Commission, nor in the fuller statistics of - the 
Board of Trade Report, is any account, direct or indireet.telcen of 
the great mass of the lowest paid occupations. .The final Report of 
the Labour Commission says: .Mr. Giffen estimates the average 
annual earnings of adnlt males engaged in labonr td r: %d4fgit £69. 

* “Tadlavwntsrj Bspw*,’ voL mb pi-4n.. » 
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The average annual earnings of women he estimates to be, inclusive 
of those in domestic service, about £40 ; exclusive of those in domestic 
service, about £82." But, in forming this computation,- the whole of 
the wages of out-workers and of small workshops are excluded, though 

£ » is overwhelming evidence to show that most of the lowest aUBed 
word paid work in manufactures is done by ont-workera. OasnaV 
at of all sorts is excluded, for, as Sir Robert Qiffen explained, “ the 
people who do not come into regular employment, the oasualpeople, 
would hardly come into returns of this kind/’ * Some three-quarters 
of a million of shopmen, paid on a rough average at some 20s. to 22s. per 
week, are excluded; the much lower paid female labour in sheeps does hot 
enter into the calculation. Indeed, die whole of the vast and ever-grow¬ 
ing labour of distribution in all its branches is entirely left oak The 
statistical basis of the computation of the income of “ adults engaged 
in labour” is wholly confined to the highly organised departments of the 
manufactures, railways, mines, seamen, the army, navy, and; public ser¬ 
vices, public institutions, domestic service, building trades, with a rough 
guess at agricultural wages. It may, I think, be accurately said that 
linearly all the lowest paid kinds of work are wholly left out of aeObunt. 
Nortis that all. There is grave reason to believe that the avenges 
obtained from the trades which are included are excessive. The Board 
of Trade possesses no compulsory powers to obtain such information, 
and, since the bulk of its figures are derived from the voluntary com¬ 
munication of employers, supplemented, in some cases, by Trade 
Union Reports, it is pretty certain that the averages thus obtained 
are higher than would be the case if compulsory returns could be 
obtained covering the whole volume of the different trades. Employers 
who tides-the trouble to fill in forms giving full and reliable informa¬ 
tion as to the wages which they pay will belong to the best class of 
employ era, who, both in respect of rate of wages and of regularity 
of work, are above the average. At any rate, the worst and 
poorest classes of employers, paying less than the standard wages, 
and conducting an irregular and precarious business, will not send in 
returns to the Board of Trade. No scientific avenge can be based upon 
voluntary returns. It is strange that Sir Robert Giffen should fail so 
utterly to recognise the patent defect of a voluntary return. Before 
the labour Commission he was asked, “ Tou have reason to behove 
that the 143,099, respecting whom you have returns (t.&, in the 
cotton manufacture), are a fur average of the 604,000 ( enumerated in 
the factory returns?” His reply is: “That is so, there being he 
selection inthe matter. As the returns are taken quite impartially, 
there is no doubt tint they represent the whole mass from which they 
are taken.” Apparently he fails to see that, although there may be 
no telenet srtixthe manufacturers to whom the foams are scads fay the 

"veL xxxix. qwrtlnii flttt. : > 
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Board of Trade, there will be a selection before the forme an filled 
inund returned. Though the error here involved might not be large 
in the case of a highly organised industry, such ae cotton, it would 
be modi more considerable in the lower grades of the d r e ssma king, 
or even the building trades, where the proportion of employers who 
jilt in returns is much smaller, and where there is mnoh lew mufirmuty 
of structure throughoutthe trade. . - 

i The direct bearings of these defects in the basis and method of the 
official “averages” upon the measurement of “ poverty ” will be obvious. 
If Sir Bobert Giffen’s statistics were sound we should know that 
just Simper omit, of men workers in manual trades were getting lees 
than 20s. a week wages, and that 26 per cent of women were earning 
10s. or-less. Bat when we know that the method of inquiry excludes 
almost all the low-paid and irregular trades, we perceive that the 
official figures yield no information for onr purpose. 

Unfortunately, it is upon official evidence of such a kind that un¬ 
official students of statistics are compelled chiefly to rely for their data. 
They, too, are not infrequently led into general condurions based upon 
wholly insufficient premisses. A good example of this is afforded by 
the extremely ingenious and accurately reasoned-out comparison of 
the wages of the manual labourers in 1860 and 1890 presented by 
Mr. Bowley to the Statistical Society. Sifting most carefully the 
evidence from various official and unofficial sources, Mr. Bowley 
arrives at the conclusion that wages in money have risen about 40 
per cent, since 1860. But though he speaks of his conclusions as 
having reference to “ avenge manual labour wages,” they really are 
confined to the wage changes of skilled workers done. For Mr. 
Bowley iB' obliged by the very strictness of his method to take an 
even narrower basis than Sir Bobert Giffen, and practically excludes all 
smaller manufactures, outwork, casual labour, domestic service, shop- 
labour, and the whole of distributive industry. He shows pretty con¬ 
clusively that the average worker in the regular skilled trades enjoys 
a money wage 40 per cent, higher than in 1860. But his seleoted 
trades employ a smaller proportion of the total working population 
than in 1860, and we are oertaiclynot entitled to assume that a corre¬ 
sponding improvement of wages has taken place in the low-skilled 
and low-organised branches of manufacture and in the distribntive 
industries. 


A rise of jnrerage wages derived from a full investigation of the 
field of industry would, of course, afford no direct evidence as to. the 
amount of poverty, though we should probably be able to loan some¬ 
thing of the lower deviations from the average, which would be of value. 
But an average which «e hypothesi excludes all reference to the poor 
.can throw no light on our darkness. The utmost wielSFfi’^fcniofc is a 
conviction tjf a general upward tendency of wages, which, argqjag 
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; front a certain supposed solidarity in labour, we may believe to Jury 
aMm ibroo in the case of the mass of low-paid workers. 

Bat if all bare not equally benefited by the rue of wage*, the fall 
of prices has, it is maintained, been at tbe greatest general benefitfp 
a|j,,cla<iaes of consumers. Statisticians in reckoning tbe rise of wii 
wages insist, rightly enough, in taking account of tbe fall of prices. 
So Mir. Bowlay, basing bis calealations upon Sauerbeck's index figures, 
shows that 472 in 1891 has the same purchasing power as 499 in 
I860, and he imputes a corresponding rise of purchasing power to 
every shilling in the wages of all workers. “ The rate of increase of 
wages is, therefore, not merely 40 per cent, hut Hi * f I that 

is to say, average wages have nearly doubled.” This reasoning is not 
peeuliar to Mr.Bowley, it is accepted and used by Sir Bobert Giffen mid 
meet economists in computing changes of real wages. Yet 1! venture 
to say it is extremely fallacious to take the fluctuations of wholeeate 
prices of selected articles found in Sauerbeck’s system and to apply 
them to the retail prices paid by the working-classes. Sauerbeck’s 
tables, though well adapted to express the fluctuations of price from 
tile manufacturing and the trading standpoint, are defective in two 
respects when applied to the measurement of the interests of the con¬ 
sumer. In the first place, two prices which play an important part 
in the consumers’ budget, the price of house accommodation and the 
price of labour, find no place, in Sauerbeck’s tables. The importance 
qf this omission consists in the fact that while the prices of most 
material articles of consumption have fallen daring the last thirty 
years, rent, travelling expenses, professional fees, and most direct pay¬ 
ments for labour which enter into the consumers’ budget, have shown 
a general tendency to rise. Even if the consumer gained the foil 
40 per cent, in respect of that part of his expenditure which purchases 
material commodities other than honse accommodation, this gain 
would be partly offset by his expenditure upon the commodities named 
above, the prioe of which has risen. In the second place, no one 
believes that the fall of general retail prices has been commensurate 
with the fall of wholesale prices, which alone finds expression in 
Sauerbeck’s tables. That most articles of material wealth are 
cheaper than they were in I860 is indisputable, but that the 
general fall, of retail prices amounts to anything like 40 per cent, is 
grossly improbable Unfortunately, no sufficient statistics relating to 
the fluctuations of retail prices to those of wholesale prices during the 
last thirty years are available. But such fragmentary data of com¬ 
parison as we possess indicate that retail prices have fallen consider¬ 
ably less (hen wholesale prices. Indirectly this position receives 
support froratgo considerations. The fall of manufacturing prices is 
chiefly # i^*#Tfall in the expenses of production following the greater . 
economy, of labour fit pochine proc e ss e s. No corresponding economy 
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tiU yet been effected in the work of distribution: If, then, we admit 
(be existence of a general rise of wages, applicable in some measure 
to most labonr of dietribntion, theexpesaes of'thedistributive pro¬ 
tases must form an increasing proportion of the total expenses 
represented in tbe retail prices of commodities, to tftot the 40 percent, 
fall of the wholesale prige of a commodity will be otdjr represented by 
say, 80 or 20 per oent. of the retail price paid over the shop-oounter. 
That a larger proportion of retail prices is represented by the expenses 
of distribution is indicated by the fact that a far larger proportion of 
tbe “ oootipied ” classes of the country derives its livelihood from dis¬ 
tributive industry than was the case thirty years ago. If this is so, 
we are not justified in concluding that any class of consumers obtains 
an advantage of 40 per oent. as compared with 1860 in the expendi¬ 
ture of its money-income. 

,, When allusion is made to tbe fall of prices, as an important alle¬ 
viation of tbe condition of the poor, another fallacy requires to be 
unmasked. No general figures, showing the effect of a fall of prices 
on the purchasing power of a sovereign, can be equally applicable to 
incomes of different sizes and expended under different circumstance*- 
Even if it were admitted that a rich man’s sovereign would purchase 
for him, in the normal course of his expenditure, 40 per oent. more 
than it would have purchased in 1860, it is not true that the poor 
man’s sovereign will purchase 40 per cent. more. The proportion of 
a rich man’s income devoted to the purchase of articles the price of 
which has greatly fallen, is far greater than the proportion of a poor 
man's income thus expended. Draw out a list of articles of which the 
cost of production and price have been greatly reduced, such as watches, 
pianos, leather and cotton goods, stationery, &o., you will find that 
whereas they form a considerable proportion of the consumption of 
tbe well-to-do, they play no appreciable part in the poor man’s budget. 
Though the latter has some considerable gain from the lower priees of 
groceries, bread, and foreign meat, he spends little of his income upon 
Other articles of comfort or luxury which have fallen most iu retail price, 
while rent, fuel, dairy produce, vegetables, &o., moat items of which 


have risen in price for the larger proportion of the poorer classes, 
who now live in large centres of population, swallow up a larger 
share of his income. In considering the effect of falling prices upon 
the purchasing power of a given wage a great deal evidently depends 
upon the aid and habits of the family, and upon whether they are 
living in town or country. But, speaking roughly, one is bound to 
conclude that the increase in the purchasing power of a sovereign 
bom the consumer’s standpoint has been in direct ratio to the sine of 
the income, the richest gaining most, the poorest lessfoteJn any case, 
the direct application of Sauerbeck’s tables is quiteuojlhlifiable. 
The evidence of fluctuation! of retail price alone hi valid, and tbe%ily 
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application of sack prices to the atody of tbe roil oo&di- 
tkn of'toy working-class involves a comparison of the actual budget' 
of the working-family at different periods. Hie direct evidence pro* - 
duoed from time to time by Hr. Leone Levi, Mr. Barnett, and fy 
Hr. Qonld and others in America strongly Bostains the oonvirticntha* 
the poorer among the working-class families in cities have gained 
extremely little by the general fall of wholesale prices. ' » ; 

A mass of evidence, which is interesting and valid testimony of a ■' 
rise in the general economic prosperity of the people, and in particular - 
of an improvement in the condition of the working-classes, is com- ■ 
monly misapplied as strong primd facie evidence of a diminution of 
poverty. The imposing figure of £240,000,000, representing the 
funds invested in savings hanks, registered friendly societies, incor¬ 
porated building societies, registered trades anions, and certified loan 
societies, is addnoed to prove that the workers have in recent years a 
large margin over and above necessary expenditure, which they are 
able to apply as “ savings." Now, though a large proportion erf this 
“ capital " is doubtless the property of the wage-earning classes We 
have no means of ascertaining how large this proportion is. A great 
quantity of Hie money invested in the Post Office Savings Bank, 
not improbably the bulk of it, belongs to middle-class, and not to 
working-class, families. The same is true, though to a less extent* 
of many of the other important savings banks, while the mass of the 
loan capital, and no inconsiderable portion of the Bhare capital, of many 
friendly societies and building societies does not represent the savings 
of the wage-earning classes. Even if all this capital were owned by 
the workers it would only represent abont £18 per head of the actual 
wage-earners, or about 2 per cent, of the total accumulated wealth of 
the nation. As the matter actually stands, the testimony of these 
"savings” is almost worthless, and can at most be taken as one indi¬ 
cation of the indisputable fact that a large proportion of the working- 
classes are better off, and more provident, than they were formerly. 
The same may be arid of the voluminous information which statis¬ 
ticians produce showing the great increase in the consumption of 
grain, meat, tea, and other commodities per head of the population. 
Theseaverages prove nothing directly about the income, and the 
consumption of any particular class, and cannot, therefore, throw uny 
very clear light upon the condition of the poor. But though these 
statistics of wages, prices, savings, and consumption afford no Bttch 
accurate aadconelusive evidence as theirquantitative form wouldindi- 
oste, we are riot justified in rejecting them as wholly valueless for our 
purpose. Whan taken in conjunction they will be rightly held to fhr- 
nish a sli n|jifsi)lii ' i of an economic improvement, which is not 
wholly od&Hned to one or a few grades, but is in different degrees appi& 
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Oftble to the whole community. In other words, the accumulated weight 
oi evidence showing that the working-classes, ae a whole, hare im¬ 
plored their incomes and raised their standard of comfort is so great 
if mi exception is claime d for any class, it seems to devolve upon 
the Clai m a nt of this exception to prove n case for exemption. Such 
wvidenoe, I think, is not forthcoming. Slot only can it not be proved 
that “ the poor are getting poorer “ in the economic sense of poor," 
hot it can hardly be denied that in some respects the actual standard 
of comfort of many who are Btill admittedly “ poor" has risen, and is 
; still rising; The general agreement of dose and interested observers 
in this comparison of past and present conditions is far more con¬ 
vincing than the indirect and often misleading evidence of tabulated 
figures. Few, whose memory clearly compasses the last forty years, 
will be disposed to deny that in respect of clothing and housing, and 
even food, the mass of “ unskilled * labourers and their families, so 
long as the wage-earners have work, are distinctly better oft than 
they were formerly. Indeed, though the use of his statistical evidence 
is so disputable, the general conclusion stated by Sir Bobert Giffen in 
his paper read before the Statistical Sodety in December 1889 may, with 
a single important qualification, be accepted as a reasonable summary: 


“ What all the figures point to is, that there has been a steady levelling- 
up among the masses for several centuries; that this improvement largely 
takes the shape of constant additions to the lower middle-class and the 
upper artisan-class; and that there is a residuum which does not improve 
much, and hardly, by comparison, seems to improve at all; but this resi¬ 
duum certainly diminishes in proportion, and probably diminishes in. abso¬ 
lute amount, from century to century and from period to period.” 


It is the last clause alone which seems disputable in its application 
to recent times. If by “ residuum " we mean the very poor, who do 
oat earn by regular work a bare livelihood, but who are wholly or 
partly dependent upon public or private charity, there can be little 
doubt but that the proportion, and probably the absolute number, was 
much greater in the early decades of this century than now. But 
that there is any tendency discernible in recent times for the “ resi¬ 
duum ” to disappear, or even to diminish in absolnte number, is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. The 100,000, or 11 per cent, of East Londoners, 
who represent the superfluity of working-class population, who form 
nreal “ residuum ” in the sense that they are not wanted in our 
industrial syfifcem, are a factor whose existence is maintained by cer¬ 
tain economic and social forces which show no signs of statement. 
The extension of large industry and routine methods overaew por¬ 
tions of the economic field, the'organisation of difterenfcdepartments 
of labour to ensure greater regularity of 
number of workers, all the forces which 
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order, are engaged in squeezing ont weaker competitors Jer work, 
and in preventing, others, who might qualify for regular employment^ 
turn doing so. On the other hand, the conditions of the ill-ordered 
life of large citim afford an increasing maltitude of odd jobs, involving 
little skill or plication, which are specially adapted to, and are 
partly crestedhy, the feeble and irregular physique and character of 
the “ residuum,” and which give them a specious appearance of be¬ 
longing to the industrial classes, lastly, the improved sanitation of 
oar cities, increased public provision against disease, free medical-.' 
attendance, and charitable relief of varions kinds enable a far larger- jf 
proport i on of the “ residuum ” to maintain a low order of vitality,- 
and to rear children, than was formerly the case. For these reasons, it- 
seems doubtful whether the “ residuum ” haa been diminishing in 
reoent years, either proportionately or in absolute numbers. 

But, so far ae actoal command of some irregular supply of food, 
clothing, and shelter, the prime necessaries of physical life, is con¬ 
cerned, oven this “ residuum ” is probably a little better off than the* 
persons who occupied the same position a generation, or two genera¬ 
tions since. Although the increased congestion of poverty in cities 
imparts increased virulence to the disease, and renders it less easily 
amenable to direct individual treatment, in various loose wayB some 
fragments of the vast increase of material forms of wealth due to 
improved methods of production have filtered down into the life of 
the poorest classes. 

If, then, we took as a sole and sufficient gauge of poverty the 
actual command of commercial goods, we should give an affirmative 
answer to our initial question, whatever limit we assigned to the term 
poverty. But Ibis conclusion by no means exhausts the inquiry. If 
we pass outside this objective “economic” definition of poverty, and 
still taking our stand upon purely physical considerations, include in 
our estimate all those material factors directly conducive to the mainr- 
tenance of physical life, it is extremely doubtful whether we can say 
that physiological poverty is diminishing. There is much evidence, 
to show that the increased command over “economic” goods bag been 
accompanied, especially in the esse of low-skilled workers, by distinct 
losses. An increasing proportion of the poor are denizens of the low 
and crowded quarters of the largest towns, engaged in indoor and 
sedentary occupations, breathing foul or exhausted air at their work- 
and in their homes. The increased subdivision of mlehsnieal and 
other routine labour, by throwing more of the strain of work upon * 
single set of mueoles or nerves, not only makes work less interesting, 
but makes it physically mine exhausting, This exhaustion/andthe 
functional o nfe# ement it implies, prevents the workers, on the one 
hand, fae^SBEuning fall physical use from the larger supply of food sod 
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aH»r consumables which higher wages plaoe at their command $ and, 
oa the other hand, impels them to have recourse to artificial and 
injurious stamalahte in their periods of leisure. The misuse of a 
lsirpe portion of their increased. power of consumption bytbe lower 
fitofise of the workers is, in part at any rate, a direct and natural 
consequence of the economic conditions of modem town indmC’ 7 , 

The loss of pure air, sunshine, and other “free” goods, and its 
effect on the physique of city dwellers, is not adequately compensated 
by hygienic reforms of town life itself, while the increased number 
and complexity of sensations impose a greater strain upon the nervous 
System. The nervous degeneration which thus accrues may perhaps 
be checked in time by further hygienic improvement of the town, and 
by a: gradual readjustment between the nervous system and its 
changed environment But meantime grave physical injuries arise 
directly from those very eoonomic changes which have raised the 
economic condition of the great mass of the workers, and have pro¬ 
bably reduced the quantity of purely economic poverty. When we 
reflect that the physical injuries of town life, attested by rates of 
mortality and impaired muscular activity, fall most heavily upon the 
poor, we shall see grave reason to doubt whether the modem con¬ 
ditions of industrial and social life are generally favourable to the 
physical vitality of tbe low-paid worker, or the “ residuum,” that is to 
say, whether he gets any net vital advantage out of the higher rate of 
real wages which he obtains when he is working. When we also bear in 
mind that each year a higher proportion of the workers are living in large 
towns, where the duration of life is about 15 per cent, less than in the 
country, and that the age of enforced retirement from regular wage- 
earning is, by reason of the strain of competition and the regulations 
of trade organisations, considerably earlier than it was formerly, and 
that an increased irregularity of employment is discernible in many or 
most trades, we may bold it doubtful whether the average worker of 
the lower order makes a total life-wage which is any higher than he 
made formerly. The conclusion applied by Mr. Charles Booth to the 
whole body of workers that “ in one way or another effective working 
life is ten yearn longer in the country than in the town ” has an 
important significance, when we remember that each decennial census 
shows a growing proportion of workers subject to the conditions of 
town life. . 

Bat wiihotft seeking to press these quantitative teste, the conclu¬ 
sion which I wish to suggest is this: that even if it can be shown 
that a substantial improvement has taken place in the reel income 
of the lower gradeaof tbe working-classes which we call “ the poor,” 
we are not entitled to deduoe a corresponding rise in -ftjjrutandard 
of physical life, bat must set off against this gain at rea> 
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gr eat or actual expenses of town life, th* loss of certain phyiioal 
advantages of country life, sad the general injury inflicted by the 
strain of rostine work and life in the towns. In fins, if wa reckon 
in those elements of physical utility which are deteriorated by the 
Tory conditions under which the economic income [of the poorer 
cl eases has been raised, we shall hesitate to register a judgment that 
there is among the poor any increased ability to maintain a whole- 
some physical life. f 

But the more philosophic measurement of poverty will take neither 
the standard of economic income nor of physical life. Beal poverty 
is a aubjeotire condition ; it consists in or is measured by the number' 
of ffclt wholesome needs which cannot be satisfied. When our means 
of attainment are inadequate to our desires we feel the pain of dis¬ 
satisfaction. If our desires axe rightly adjusted to legitimate objects 
of human satisfaction, to the attainment of a higher life, while the 
barriers of external environment and the influences they exercise upon 
the efficiency of effort disable us from any reasonable prospect of 
success, that disability constitutes poverty alike from the individual 
arid the social standpoint. 

This difference between felt wants and the power to satisfy them is 
genuine destitution, and the real danger of poverty in any state is 
measured by its amount. A German thinker has denounced the 
“ accursed wantlessness ” of the masses as the great inner obstacle of 
social progress. But if that criticism implies that all wants by fur¬ 
nishing stimulus to individual effort can force a way to satisfaction it 
is based upon ignorance of the economic structure of modem societies. 
Every inequality of economic opportunities, so long as it exists, implies 
the frustration of legitimate desires in those who suffer from the ine¬ 
quality. If the desires lie dormant, as they do in the most degraded 
conditions of society, no subjective or felt poverty emerges. But if 
desires are stimulated into activity, then the pressure of economic 
inequality provokes the pain of futile discontent. This is the peouliar 
danger of our recent civilisation. The modem means of popular educa¬ 
tion, our school system, the spread of cheap Teading, our railways, and 
the growth of facile communication of every kind, and, most potent of 
all, the experience of,hew sensations and the stimulation of new ideas 
provided by city life; have constantly and rapidly enlarged the scope 
of desires of the poorer classes. We admit some increase of their 
income, but is that increase at all commensurate with the expansion 
of desires? Even if many of these desires are misapplied, their 
existence argues a discontent which, as the raw material of a true 
progressive .fence, clamours for wholesome direction. But such 
directionj&fhblie tastes, such elevation of public desires, is impoe- 
a»U^"JlSng as economic obstacles stand in the way. We are not. 
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however, here concerned to disonss means of social reform, but merely 
to emphasise the dangers of such increased poverty which arise in a 
society where the direct and indirect education of new wants proceeds 
more rapidly than the increase in the means of satisfaction. 

Inhere can, I think, be little question bnt that the conditions of 
modem poverty, especially in large towns, with their abrupt dramatic 
contrast of wealth and want, have given fuller consciousness to the 
malady and have intensified the pain whioh is attached to it. 

To sum up in a single word, it appears that whereas poverty 
measured to terms of income is diminishing, no net reduction of phy- 
eioiOgical r poverty can be shown, while subjective or felt poverty is 
growing with the widening gap between legitimate human desires and 
present possibilities of attainment. ;tr 

Jobs A. Hobsos. 




JEAN BAPTISTE AND HIS LANGUAGE. 



W HEN the French-Canadian came to lodge on British premises, 
we flattered ourselves he would soon become on'e of the family. 
We have been disappointed. 

The truth is, Jean Baptiste never did come to lodge in our house: 
that is just our British way of putting it. We annexed his shanty 
to our mansion, that was all. But surely that was enough to make a 
John Bull of him ? 

No: Jean Baptiste iB Jean Baptiste still. The storms of Progress 
have beat; upon his hut for 130 years, and the air within is what it 
was a century ago. The force of our example, the sense of our 
superiority, the winsomeness-of manner by which John Bull commonly 
inmnuates himself into the affection of other subject races, have all 
been lost on the French-Canadian. He is more Catholic than the 
Pope, more French than President Faure. The red, white, and blue, 
which cross each Other on the flag above his roof, re-arrange them¬ 
selves in three broad stripes around his heart. When the bells of 
Protestantism me calling him to church, he is going home to dinner 
from Maes. While the commerce of the world is shouting round 
him in English, he chatters his little, bargains in his mother tongue, 
and rings the chansons of his grandfather. 

It is the language of Jean Baptiste more than his religion, more 
even than his Mood, that keeps him what he is—the iSost interesting 
because the most resisting of all the human creatures we are trying 
to torn into Englishmen. 

Is case what ( have said should seem too flatly contradicted by 
what I am going to my, let me remark that the foregoing asseitione 
are •'.ft™ in general aa the following are in particalar. From our 
r upatient point of view Jean ^ajjtisCe appears to stand like a mflt 
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agirinst the rising tide of Anglificatian. To hie anxious parents and 
guardians he seems to yield. “ On ! ” qjjy we. “ Back ! * cry they. 
And neither we nor they think he is doing'aa. we tell him. " Le 
oldricaUsme, o'est l’ennemi,” say the Gambettas in France. No, say 
Tardivel and his fellow-crusaders in New France, “ 1’anglicisme, voiHl 
l’ennemi! ” 

On Midsummer Day, which bang the festival of St. Jean Baptiste 
is the great national holiday of the two million Frenchmen in America, 
the commonest inscription flaunted through the streets of Quebec add 
Montreahis this: “ Notre Langue, nos Lois et notre Religion.” These 
are the three chief materials of that Chinese.wall which has dint the 
nineteenth century out of Lower Canada. Whether the twentieth 
century is to have any better luck will depend largely on the extent 
to which the mortal is picked out. Religion maybe the stone of 
which the wall is built, and law the broken glass on top, but language 
is tbe cement that bolds all together. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, how “ l’anglicisme est l’ennemi,” from the point of view 
of a Frenoh-Canadian nationalist: and all French-Canadians are 
nationalists. 

From the dust-heap of unfulfilled prophecy I picked this specimen 
the other day : “ Canada once taken by the English—a few years 

will be enongh to make it English." The words were addressed to 
-the Frenoh Government in 1759 by General Montcalm, who, in his 
camp at Quebec, was facing a probability that he could not hold 
Canada for Louis much longer. The English, he was kind enongh 
-to say, might wish to adapt their system of government to the varying 
circumstances of the countries to be governed, hut the tiring waa 
impossible “ because of tbeir defective system of' constitutions.” “ If 
England,” tbe French General declared, “ after conquering Canada, 
knew how to attach the country to herself by policy and advantages, 
if she did not interfere with its religion, its laws, its language, its 
customs, its old government, then Canada, separated by all these from 
the other colonies, would always be an isolated country. But that is 
not the policy of Britain. If the English make a conquest they must 
needs change the constitution of the country. They bring in their 
own laws, their own ways of thinking, their very religion, which they 
compel the people to adopt under penalty, at least, of losing their 
citizenship. In a word, if you are conquered by Englishmen yon 
have to beooofe English yourselves.” 

The brave but despondent soldier went on to draw a melancholy 
picture of those Anglicised Canadians in his prophetic eye—Anglicised, 
turned into politicians and merchants, infatuated with that pretence 
of liberty “which, among the people of Knglffe, often includes 
iioenoe and anarchy. Farewell, then, to their sterlingvftftth^their 
simplicity, their generoeity, their respect for authority, their AHKt 
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their obedience, and their faith 1 ” “ I am so certain of what I my, 

the General concluded, *#*t I will not give ten years after the 
conquest of Canada before a is all accomplished.” 

Three weeks after that letter was written, and before it oould be 
received in Aaria, its writer lay deed on the heights of Abraham, and 
with him had fallen the sovereignty of France in America. ; The ten 
yaara that he allowed for the process of Anglifioation have been mul¬ 
tiplied by thirteen, and the process has hardly began. From the 
pan-Anglican point of view (if ecclesiastics will allow me to borrow 
the word) this fact almost justifies Montcalm’s contempt for our 
“ defective system of constitutions.” But we have succeeded, et 
the coat of leaving Quebec a French end therefore an “ an isolated 
country,” in attaching it to ourselves by a band which has stood a 
good deal of straining. Jean Baptiste was. allowed to keep bis 
own laws, to a very large extent; his religion, in a curious half- 
established condition which it may be worth John Bull’s while to look 
at some day; and his language, to his heart's content. 

Mow and then, in early days, pan-Anglicanism in Canada was 
patronised by the British Government. On my table lies a long and 
eloquent protest, written seventy years ago, against a judge’s ruling 
that English should be the only language used in the Canadian 
oourts. The writer, Auguste Morin, lived to sit beside that judge, 
Mr. Justice Bowen, and to hear and decide cases in his native 
language without protest from any one. When responsible govern¬ 
ment was granted in 1840, the Imperial Parliament not only har- 
nessed French Quebec in legislative union with English Ontario, but 
decreed that English was to be the only official language. This clause 
of the new constitution was a dead letter from the beginning, and eight 
yearn later it was withdrawn at the unanimous request of the French 
and English legislators of Canada. The official status of French was 
confirmed in 1867 by the federal constitution which now governs 
almost all British North America, and in the Province of Quebec the 
official position of the French language is distinctly stronger than 
tint of English. M. Morin drew a pathetic picture of the poor 
French widow unable to get justice because she might not address the 
judge in the only language she could speak, and suggested that 
lawyers could not be trusted to do their best when pleading in a 
tongue unknown to their clients. Now that any man has a right to 
sne in his own language, Englishmen oomplain that they have to 
accept service of writs in French whether they understand it or not; 
and many an Englishman has become more impressed by the advan¬ 
tage of employing a French lawyer to plead before French judges and 
French juice tbtil by the disadvantage hinted at by M. Morin. In 
man£ ^-paftments of the public service, too, there are far snore 
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French official than the proportions of the two raoes in population 
would justify. The freeborn Englishman who has occasion to be 
arrested would natursllylike it best done by an English policeman; 
and he declares the humiliation to be needlessly dee$en«d by the 
pigeon-Engliah or the “ V’nez done ” with which his lingering steps 
are guided by Connfifcable dean Baptiste. There is no denying th# a 
Frenoh-Canadian Alderman or Secretaiy of State would rather give an 
appointment to a man id his own race than to one of ours—especially 
#» we acted on the same principle while .we had the power. Unfor¬ 
tunately we have furnished them with a very convenient excuse, in 
the fact that for every English -Canadian who can speak French (here 
are ten French-Canadians who can speak English. A knowledge of 
the two languages is essential in most public offices, and in many 
private positions as well. Even the English merehaiits of Montreal 
often have to pocket their prejudice and employ a French' instead of 
an English salesman, simply because tbe one knows both languages, 
while the other only speaks that of a quarter of the citizens. 

This very fact, however—the increasing knowledge of English 
among the French-Canadia n s—while it is an enormous advantage to 
them in a worldly sense, gives much anxiety to their pastors and the 
other watchdogs of nationalism. It is true, when Jean Baptiste goes 
home at night he leaves all his English at the office or warehouse—or 
> nearly all of it. His wife can speak her mother-tongue and no other. 
His children go to exclusively French schools. Very few French- 
Canadians, high or low, have the leaet Bocial intercourse with their 
English fellow-subjects; and of these few a very small percentage 
speak English among themselves. They have their own literature—all 
the literature of France, except what the priests forbid, and the works of 
s small bnt able band of native writers. Finally, they have number¬ 
less newspapers—-generally a little deficient in “news,” but rich 
in other kinds of fiction, devoting long columns of large type to prove 
that " 1’anglicisme est Tsunami.” All this is trne, and yet—and yet 
the thin end of the Anglicising wedge has entered and the thick end 
is following. 

Sometimes oonaciously, bnt often without the least idea of offence 
against Littr€, Jean Baptiste has added a multitude of English words 
to. Ms vocabulary. Other words, which occur with variations of 
meaning in the two languages, he uses in the English sense; and 
often when hjp words are purely Frenoh his idiom is purely 
The watohful Tardivela may well be grieved. '■■■ 

When little Jean Baptiste goes to school his downward coarse 
begins. like little John Bull he undergoes “ lea tambtea avanies 
dont la aovatfry est la moindre pnnition,” though tittle John Bull has 
a different opinion on the latter pout. He plays a xr*tdt—«ad 
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match ho calls it, too. The other day I osme across « still more 
carious act of invobmiary homage paid to John Bril as Master of 
Sport. M. Philippe de Gasp®, 'whose “ Mfimoires ” and “ Las Audens 
Canadians " farm the best introdnctionto the study of French-Canadian 
life, talk us not Only that the heroesof his school-days learnt to “fairs 
lajwxe” from the English, but that a favourite French game of 
marbles oaUed “ la Snoque” was really an English invention known 
originally ae the last knock ! ' . . 

When Jean Baptiste goes on his travels he takes a ticket, with a check, 
for hie baggage, and enters a train. (He used to go to the station in 
a gig, according to M. de Gasp®, but 1 never heard him use the word, 
though I know he patronises the cab-stand. rather than the “ place de 
fiacres.") “All aboard!” shouts the French guard. “All right," 
says the French passenger. I remember one day, going down from 
Montreal to Quebec, bearing the guard ask a swarthy habitant for his 
“ billet." “ Eh ? ” said he, puzzled. “ Votre tiquette" explained the 
guard. “ Oh 1 Je comprends. Le void.” 1 have even encountered 
a sentence like this, “ Nous leur donnerous des free-ticket.” Jean 
Baptiste will also tell you, if you desire such information, that the 
train consists of “douze chars et un engin,” instead of “douse 
wagons et un locomotive ” ; but be still finds time to call the rail¬ 
way itself a “ch’min d’fer,” having cut down the syllables from four 
to two. * 

I have heard M. Legendre, a member of the Canadian Boyal 
Society, boldly defend before that augnst assembly .the use of snob 
words as “ checks ” and “ checkage.” But what would he say to his 
fellow-scribe who picks up such an Americanism as “ sleeper ’’-—the 
common contraction for “sleeping-car,” or Pullman—and sends it 
forth as clipeur to masquerade as French ? That, of course, is^ sheer 
audacity. But it must have been a mighty combination of audacity 
and ignorance which produced teospawr as the equivalent of horse-, 
power. Compared to this, pouvoir cFeau for water-power is a very 
mild Anglicism. 

The variations of English that we call Americanisms are not always 
freaks of the inventive Yankee genius. Many are simply survivals of 
the language spoken centuries ago by the undivided race, and the 
guilt of tampering with the philological ark, if guilt there be, is core. 
But there is a third class of Americanisms, composed of words and 
phrases, twisted from their former meanings, or borrowed from the 
Indians, or imitated from the sounds of wilder nature, or invented 
outright to describe things and express ideas peculiar to the new 
surroundings of the speaker. The French language, when it spread 
to the larger France over sea, was enlarged in the same way. for 
inatanoe^jh* drifting of dry snow, which in Canada often resembles 
an^ldoan sand-storm, has oome to be called la povdrcric. Tha word 
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rapuette, need on both aides of the English Channel in its original 
French significations, means in Canada a snow-shoe—the offer of 
smdier-d-neigt by philological purists being scornfully rejected by 
Jean Baptiste. The ice that forms early in winter along a river-bank 
is called the bord(tffe,vrkich the dictionaries declare to mean the " side- 
planks of a ship." When the two strips of ice meet in the middle, 
they form It pant —often the only bridge available. In the early days, 
when the only passable roads were the rivers, Jean Baptiste invented 
the verb portagcr to desoribe the laborious act of carrying his canoe 
(often for miles at a time) along the shore when the stream Was broken 
by les rapides, or over a height of land to get from one water system 
to another; and snch place-names as Portage la Prairie, Bat Portage, 
are familiar to Canadians both east and west. 

Bat even when Jeane Baptiste has made or adapted a French word 
for himself, he sometimes abandons it for a word of English invention. 
For example: the myriad logs cut by lumbermen in the woods during 
winter are floated down stream in the spring and intercepted, when 
they reach navigable waters, by a long floating chain of tree-trunks, 
fastened at each end to the shore. In French this thing is “ one 
estacade ” ; but Jean Baptiste'has adopted the shorter English word, 
either nnder a veil of French orthography, as home, or even baume, or 
else in its naked English shape, “ boom,” 

It is in commerce that I'anglicisme naturally wins its greatest vic¬ 
tories. In his Montreal office M. Jean Baptiste employs a secretaire 
privf !— not particulier, like his Parisian cousin—and, to make matters 
worse, this official must nowadays be a typewriter (or lypewritevM, aa 
the case may be) who increases the demoralisation of his native tongne 
with his “ lettres typewrUtes." Of course the French-Caaadian mer¬ 
chant has to count his money in dollars and cents like his neighbours, 
and cent or centin long ago displaced sou. The obvions Anglicism 
■chelin has gone out of fashion with the Englieh shilling, and is only 
naed (to represent 20 cents) by the old market-women and their con¬ 
temporaries ; and piastre is not yet translated into “ dollar.” But 
esamit has already become “ discount,” and difference, baa become 
M balance,” regardless of the fact that balance, like baume, is a French 


word with quite a different meaning. 

Exactly the same tendency is noticeable in the realm of politics 
and law-—though Jean Baptiste, like other Celts, is a born politician, 
he takes to tW law as a duck takes to water, and inharita a language 
equal to any legal or political emergency. In the old times, when Jean 
Baptiste went vote-hooting " il monta Bur le hustings." Nowadays, 
I suppose, “ il canvasse.” At any rate, “ les wtenn," and not “ las 
votanto,” are the object of his tonderest solicitude. If he wine the 
.election, he enters a Provincial Parliament where nearly 
.speeches arc believed to be in Frenchj but he talk* without 
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of “lee itms ” in a budget, “ les licences ” to cut timber, “ 1m pro¬ 
visions ” of an Ant, letting the purists protest as they like that be 
ought to say “ articles,” " permis,” and“ dispositions.” If an English 
member “ promotes” the interest of his country, so does the French: 
promomoir is his word. If the Englishman “ anticipates ” that the 
country will go to the dogs, Jean Baptiste anticipe the, contrary, 
prCvoir being mach too correct for him. When a real Frenchman 
wonld say “ j’approuve ”or “ jem'oppose b." the Bill before the House, 
Jean Baptiste says “je oonconrs dans,” or “ j’cppoee,” literally trans¬ 
lating:|he English idiom. If a charge is brought against him (as 
will sometimes happen to a politician in Quebec), he tries to u se 
olairer” like an Englishman, not se dSarrasser like a Frenchman ; 
and if he fails—well, he makes “ des apologies ” as well as he can, 
not des excuses of the Parisian kind. If the worst comes to the worst, 
he hands in “ sa resignation ” as they do in England, not sa demission 
as in France. I have heard of a French-Canadian senator who made 
a.speech about “ l’assomption ” of a local debt, and had to he reminded 
that the word should only be used of the Virgin Mary. 

An honourable judge, who can certainly not be accused of Anglo¬ 
mania, said in the coarse of a judgment the other day—“ II avait 
sanduricht les billets des plus'petites denominations entre d’autres.” 

I am assured that Jeau Baptiste as a rule rejects “ sandwich ” as 
too English, and innocently adopts slice as a French equivalent 1 The 
horror of Messieurs les Avooats may be imagined. And yet the 
gojraed Jean Baptiste constantly anglicises his own words and phrases. 
If he has to enter a case for hearing “ il Ventre "—il ne l’inscrit pas, 
as he ought. When the case comes on for trial he “ ad res Be la cour,” 
not “ g'adrme d la cour ” ; his witnesses “ prennent,” not prtlent, the . 
oath; and in the end you may hear him say that the judge has 
“ dispose de la cause”—again taming good English into bad French. 

I have said that in social and family life the French and English 
Canadians rarely come into contact. Still, from his official and 
business relations with John Bull, or from his perusal (more or less 
surreptitious) of English and even heretical newspapers, Jean Baptiste 
carries home the bacillus of Anglioism day after day till the infection 
is spread by the very ties of kinship and friendship^ Besides miscel¬ 
laneous words like slipper and stud, and such common phrases sb 
all right and how do you do (the latter reappearing as “adidou” or. 
“ adidonee ”), which are swallowed whole, Jean Baptiste adulterates . 
his ordinary conversation with such Anglicisms as log net, meaning his 
locket, and not* aa a Frenchman would think, his door-iatch; 
estampe, or estampiUe, for postage-stamp, instead of “timbre”; base¬ 
ment ; jotte-Miner, a variation from “ salle-S-manger ” not yet autho¬ 
rised intake dictionaries; optrateur for “ t616grapbiste policeman, or 
host Ae-de-police; lUtile de castor —perhaps under an impression that 
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the oil cornea from the bodiea of beavers ; sous (instead of “ dans ”) 
let circonstanccs, because the English happen to aay “ tender the circum- 
stances”; prendre son pari, instead of “ parti "5 pager instead of 
“ faire ” a visit; and paster dee remarques, for" fain dee obser¬ 
vations.” 

Monsieur J. A. Manseau has taken, the trouble to compile a 
“ Dictionnaire dea Locations Vicieuses du Canada.” The first little 
volume, of 116 pages, is entirely devoted to the letter A, and of 600 
words and, phrases wrongly used SO are Anglicisms. These include 
such examples aa “acceptance,” “accession’' (of a sovereign), 
“ accountant,” “ amunition,” “ auditor,” “average,” and“ appointor” 
(to appoint an honr), as well as various eccentricities of language 
already mentioned. In case M. Manaean finds it possible aad 
profitable to continue his campaign against “that leech with a 
thousand mouths,” Anglicism, he gives ns a taste of what we may 
expect—“ editorial, fun, loose, mean, rough, set, smart, and a heat of 
others, the very writing of which sets our pen as well as our nerves 
on edge.” 

M. Arthur Buies, another of the most active leaders in this “ guerre 
a, l’anglicisme,” rages especially against “ that incestuous love oftiie 
passive which Canadians harbour”; and by way of example he 
quotes a newspaper paragraph beginning “ Nous sommes informte de 
Washington.” " J'ai St 6 notifiS du fait,” instead of “le fait m’a 
6t6 notififi,” is another case in point. No symptom of angiification 
could be more significant; for the Frenchman’s persistent ingenuity 
in keeping all his verbs in the active mood, and Our own affection 
(legitimate enough, in spite of M. Buies) for the passive, form the 
most striking difference in construction between the two languages. 
If Jean Baptiste twists his verbs from the French attitude into the 
English, he does it probably with a vague idea that the new way 
is more convenient than the old, not wholly from an unconscious or 
unreasoning spirit of imitation. There is not a doubt that he gains 
in brevity and simplicity by some of the Anglicisms that provoke the 
Tsrdivets and Buies to Wrath. By saying directory in place* of 
“almanac dea adresses,” he saves two words out of three. By 
calling his “ pistolet k repetition ” a revolver he saves six sy llables dirt 
of nine. : Pas d'admission sans affaires may be a very barefaced trans¬ 
lation of “ no admission except on bumness,” but it is much more biud- 
nesslike than “ f’entrOe eat interdito A oeux qne leurs affaires n’smfeent 
pas dans la maimm,”—the correction of a Montreal purist. At any 
rate, nothing better can be mtpeotod of an “ entrepreneur * who calls 
himself a cmircusteur. Nor ban you wonder at M. de Gasp 6 himself 
writing 
of four 
ce ijsll 


“ a self-made man,” when he can only translate h by the help 
times as many words—“ un homme qni start fait lni-tS&um 
set,” But where is like gain of anglicising 11 psssea-mm 'mV 
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snore *’ into je vais vous troviler pour le mure! And when Jean 
Baptiste nee* avieer for “ advise ” in the sense of “ give counsel to,” or 
says “ je partimi fa course,” because " partir” happens to express one 
meaning of the English word “ start ” ; or when he makes marier do 
the work of “6ponser” as well as its own, his language becomes 
distinctly poorer. I have known a Montreal journalist, by-the-bye, so 
resolved to have nothing but French in his paper that he translated 
The Fertile Belt Company—“ belt ” being used to describe a stretch of 
land—into La Compagnie de la CeinMirc Fertile, or The Company of 
the Fruitful Sash. And this reminds me of another Montreal 
journalist who was sent to represent the Star at a French meeting, 
and astonished the doorkeeper by saying he came from l’dtoile. Of 
coarse, there are some English words that defy translation. They 
have to be taken as they are or left alone; and Jean Baptiste is not 
content to leave them alone. They include such words as “ yacht ” 
and “ lunch ”; and a French authority already quoted adds 
“humour,” “knack," and even “gentleman.” “Le go-ahead des 
Am&icains,” this writer truly says, “ dtait lettre morte pour nous ” ; 
and what French words could do justice to “le formidable plum- 
pudding, ce geant des entremets britanniques,” or “ le punch brulant, 
& double charge de rum l ” 

Father Chiniquy, one of the most distinguished of French-Canadiau 
writers and preacbera (though now disowned by most of his country¬ 
men for bis attacks on their religion) startled us all by declaring a 
little while ago that French was being given np because Frenchmen 
found it easier to speak English. He was commenting on the reduc¬ 
tion between the census of 1881 and that of 1891 in the proportion of 
French-Canadians to the whole population of Canada. This, he thinks, 
was not due to the southward exodus only, npr to the growing English 
immigration. It is partly explained, he says, by the fact that many 
families formerly returned as “ French-speaking ” can no longer be 
entered under that heading. This is probably true. Jean Bapdste’B 
family in Quebec increases at a prodigious rate, and streams over into 
Ontario as well as into New England. The vanguard of the over¬ 
flowing army, the straggling fringe of outposts, the isolated skirmishem 
poshing forward into the enemy’s country, find that (hey have to speak 
the eneaty’e language. When they revisit the old hone they carry 
the accursed acquisition with them, and leave some of It there to con¬ 
taminate the speech of their younger cousins. “ Ev^ty where in the 
United States,” Father Chiniquy says, “the children of French* 
Canadians, as soon as they acquire the English language St school, 
give up the use of French, except to speak to their mothers. By this 
process the French must rapidly disappear. It k the same hen. A 
little came to me this morning ”—he was staying in Montreal— 
y by * punl who hid Heard ay preacH tod had pnrnjiiftfjl ■to 
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come and Bee me. She spoke to me in English for some time, and 
when I said to her * Mate ne pouvez-vons pas psrler fran^ais ? ’ she 
replied, ‘ O moh Men, est-oe que je parle anglais ?' There is a reason 
for this," the old Frenchman continued. “ I read recently an article 
in a magazine about ‘English the Universal Language;’ bat the 
writer did not know the true reason. I am in the midst of it, and I 
know. It is because -they can express themselves with greater ease 
in English than in French.” And M. Chiniquy went on to make the 
startling avowal—“ When I write a book, and I have written many, 

I write it in English and then translate it into French. I find it more 
easy to do it in that way. Tour expression is more direct, your 
syntax is more simple, and the sounds of your language more forcible. 
Listen! ” And, springing to his feet, the old man shouted “ Fire! ” 

“ There is some sound,” he added ; “ what can we say in French ? 

‘ Ecu.' It is lost. Ton can say ‘ Ready! ’"—again in a most sonorous 
shout. “ With us it is ' pret ’: there is no sound. * All aboard! -— 
with us it is ‘ mbarquez,' but you cannot hear it at ten feet. Tes, 
sir, the English is bound to become the universal language.” 

NoW truly pret is a finicking, trivial sort of word; it makes One 
think of a dainty damsel “ ready ” to pay an afternOon call, rather 
than of a soldier ready to receive a cavalry charge. But When 
such a word as “ ready ” can be described as sonorous, the 
credit is due- more to the longs than to the language of the 
speaker. Even French becomes sonorous when sonorous longs and 
throat have the speaking of it. The greatest of Frenoh-Canadian 
orators, the leader of her Majesty’s Opposition in the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment, is well described as “ Lanrier the silver-tongued,” and as 
yon listen to him you think Father Chiniquy is right. Ton can hear 
him, even at a distance, but—“there is no sound!" On the otter 
hand, the ex-Premier of Quebec, the late HonoriS Mercies*, leader of 
the parti’national par excellence, rolled out his fall-bodied oratory in 
a deep, rich stream of sound. Perhaps we ought to crush our national 
modesty and accept the homage that Father Chiniquy brings. It 
may be that in a majority of cases there is more volume of vowel- 
sound in an English word than in its daintier French equivalent. 
Bat we osnhat flatter ourselves that the exceptions simply prove the 
rule; there are too many of them. It is certainly not for eOund’s 
sake that Jean Baptiste translates “I for one" into mai pour «a, 
when each rolling phrases as pour met q>art and quant A moi He ready 
tohisUps. 

This, however, is by the wajr. We may accept the gemml result 
of M. Cbiniqny’s experience, while failing to see fchefowe of all hia 
reaadns; and, aa he implies, it is in the IJnited BtStes that the 
>n gUrf«lng process attains its highest speed. K ira rett«rkaflfot|tot, 
and QSM9 sot generally knows* -that offe-fowtH br oee-fiftt of^p 
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Frenoh-Canadian race has turned its back upon Canada, and is appa¬ 
rently taming its back upon French. Jean Baptiste gets even leas 
encouragement to persist in “jabbering his lingo” fender the stars 
and attorns than he got under the Union Jack. For oaee, in their 
ambition to hear their common language spoken by all the world, 
John Boll and Unde Sam agree; and when Jean Baptiste flees from 
one to the other he only exchangee the frying-pan for the Are. 
Be cannot even keep his own name. I regret to say that spelling 
ia not a strong point with the average American, even on the 
familiar ground of his mother-tongue, and in the strange waters f 
of a foreign language he flounders desperately. In an American 
town dose to the frontier of Quebec, the newspaper reader 
observes with surprise that prominent citizens bear such extra¬ 
ordinary names as Gonyo and Shonyo, Gokey and Amlaw, Pelky and 
Sfaambo. He discovers on inquiry that these gentlemen have come 
from Canada, where their fathers and brothers are still known as 
Messieurs Gagnon and Ghagnon, Gauthier and Hamelin, Pelletier and 
Anshambaolt. In the Bame way, Beansoleil has become Bosley; 
Picard, Peeor; Asselin, Ashline; Lafontaine, lafountain; Lamon- 
tagne, lamountain ; Lavoie, laware ; Onimet, Waumette ; Bousqnet, 
Buska ; Gironx, Gero; Hubert, Alan; and Danphinais, Dujfano. 
Compared with some of these monstrosities, snch names as Duckett 
for Duquette, Dufraine for Dofresne, Patnode for Patenande, and 
Trombly for Tremblay, may pass with scarce a sigh. 

Sometimes the victim objects. Generally he does not care. Often 
he is the author of his own degradation. Even in a Canadian city, it 
is said that an elector who announced himself at the polling-booth as 
“ Mr. Bighouse,” and found no ballot paper awaiting him, explained 
that when the register was compiled he bad borne the name “de 
Grandmaison.” This may be a returning officer's little joke; but if 
it is true Mr. Bigbouse only followed the example of a crowd of his 
fellow-oonntrymen a few miles farther south. When Jean Baptiste 
emigrates, so eager is he to be thought un Amirinain that he often 
translates his name into English before applying for naturalisation. 
The young Cana’ien whose father vegetates in northern rusticity as 
Francois Labonto blossoms into American citizenship as Frank Good¬ 
ness. His companion, Dominique Lafortnne, “ goes one better ” and 
calls himself Washington Lucky. In the same fashion M. Dionne 
becomes Mr. Young; Boisvert and Vertefeuille turn into Greenwood 
and Greenleaf; Laliberto and Poisson are easily recognised in liberty 
and Fish; and M. Poulin is known to his neighbours under the name 
Of Colt. 

The careless French immigrant is not allowed to extinguish his 
nati'tdality without a good deal of plncking at his sleeve by the 
v jener Canadian patriots. National societies, leg Soddtds da St Jean 
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Baptiste, have been formed in most of the American towns where 
French communities exist. Fronah newspapers are published, national 
conferences are held and addressed by Quebec politicians. The 
Boman Catholic bishops in the States, who are mostly Irishmen, we 
vehemently urged to appoint French priests for French congregations, 
and belaboured with scant respect for not doiBg so. In spite of all 
this, the French language in the Northern States is even less likely 
' to resist the surging tide of Americanism than the French language 
in Louisiana. There it still preserves in part its official status, the 
Convention of 1879 having restored the right—abolished at the end 
of the Civil War—of publishing laws and judicial notices in French. 
Nut listen to this confession from M. Francois Tujague of New 
Orleans: 

“ In our homes, our daughters to a certain extent keep faithful to the 
language of their mothers; but our sons escape us.' They rebel against 
paternal authority under the pretext that our grammar is too complicated," 
therein agreeing,with Father Chiniquy. “The beautiful speech of their 
ancestors they consider a foreign idiom which doubtless has its charm but 
whose utility in this country is questionable—one which it is necessary for 
hardworking people to neglect in favour of English, not having time 
to learn two languages. Such is the ridiculous notion of our sons, and, 
above all, of our grandsons.” 

This deplorable state of affairs is exhibited to the Frenchmen of 
Canada as an illustration of what they may expect if they allow the 
British flag to be hanled down. It is clear to M. Tujague that the 
language of Bossuet can only hold its own in French Canada if that 
country escapes annexation to the United States. No nationality, he 
declares, can long resist the dissolvent action of the great American 
crucible. M. Tujague is right In the Canadian crumble not only is 
the mass to be dissolved both absolutely and proportionately greater, but 
the dissolvent chemicals are intrinsically more sluggish in their action. 
In the interest of the English language this is a pity. In the interest 
of Imperial unity it is a very good thing. We may be grieved 
to find that the two interests are antagonistic, but we cannot doubt 
which is the more important.. 

Unfortunately, from a British—fortunately, from an English— 
point of view, there m more evidence than I have brought forward to 
show that the dissolving process is surely going on even where the 
resisting maps is most solid. An independent French observer, writing 
in a Brussels paper a few years ago, said he found teat 

“ in Canada, asAn Belgium, those who know both languages oondeeoend, 
partly from oonffipsy but also from interest, to admit tbe language of the 
minority as the language for ordinary use. That,” he aays, “ is why all the 
people you accost speak English, (seating the illuricm of a people English by 
race, ninety times out of a hundred, however, the question* ftrhji-vous 
Freapue I ’ is enough to hring oat tbe answer, .* 6B"je.pad* FranqUis f'fc^aie 
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je suis Franfais, von cher monsieur, je suis Oanadien-Franijais 3 ’ So much 
so that, after a few days’ experience, you no longer stop to choose your 
language, but just speak English, certain inany case of being understood.” 

The same writer describes the Buiee, Tardivels, and other anti-English 
crusaders as “returning from the battle, if not killed themselves, 
without having given the enemy a scratch,’' He ends by assuring 
the French-Canadians, who are so anxious to maintain the status of 
their language, that if they do not take care they will find them¬ 
selves defending a patois which it would be hard to distinguish as 
either French or English. French-Canadians have often enough 
already been charged with speaking a patois, and visitors from their 
mother country occasionally oomplain that they can neither understand 
nor make themselves understood. This is either exaggeration or 
stupidity. Jean Baptiste commits all the crimes of tongue that I ' 
have mentioned, and more. How superlatively Parisian a real 
Frenchman would think the people of Trois-RiviSres who made a 
public presentation to a neighbour for his galanterie —when his real 
achievement was not in love-making but in life-saving! But the 
Parisians might find a worse patois in their own country. The 
difference between tbeir language and that of the long-lost Jean 
Baptiste is one of accent more than of words. The French-Canadian 
speech is thicker, coarser, and less finicking than the French. One 
of the most striking differences occurs in a multitude of words ending 
in "sis,” such SB jamais, avais, which are pronounced jama, ava, and 
so on, even by educated Canadians who write perfect French. When 
the ancestors of Jean Baptiste sailed from Northern France these 
words were spelt jamois, avois; and the pronunciation has not 
changed with the orthography. In some proper names, such aa 
Beauharnois, even the spelling remains unaltered. The French- 
Canadian takes liberties with his consonants as well as his vowels, aa 
mil appear from a few of M. Manseau’s sad examples: a’oir, agrS'- 
ients, M’n, anfin (afin) ; a’chante and i’chantent (for die chante and 
dies or Us chantmt) ; pramenez su’ la rue: donne-moS-16 j c’est ane 
avartiseement qua l'bon ’ieu ’i en’oiye 1 But, with all this, no one 
accustomed to the conversation of our French neighbours across the 
Channel need be hindered by an imaginary strangeness of speech from 
journeying to the inmost parishes of the Province of Quebec—a pro¬ 
vince full of rewards for the seeker after old-time ways. 

. e 
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T O the north of Armenian Cilicia, where the long, majestic chain 
of the Taurus throws ont winding mountain arms away from 
the Cilician Mediterranean towards the north, the mountains group 
themselves, radiating into smaller ranges. Among the crests of these, 
whioh are covered with snow during part of the year, are upland 
valleys lying very high. In one of these valleys, all surrounded with 
rocks and forest, is hidden the town of Zeitnn, clinging to the slopes 
of a mountain side—a great amphitheatre. 

The country around is of rare beauty: on every hand you hear 
the roar of falling torrents and the gay mnsic of waters pnehihg their 
way; everywhere yon see fresh and icy springs, like mirrors, vast 
forests clothing the breast of the mountains, great plane trees, ilexes, 
tall pines, and verdure which lasts all the year ronnd in spite of the 
devouring heat of the sun. South of Zeitun is the little district of 
Kapan, and by its side westward the community of Fernoms, renowned 
for its convent. The inhabitants of these two districts are as brave, 
open-hearted and open-eyed as those of Zeitnn: their scenery has 
great clids and precipices, as well as the overflowing woodland charm 
common to all the land. 

This name, Zeitnn, is dew to all Armenians. Bear to us.becanse 
it belongs tar Armenian Cilicia, where, up to 1398 was thriving the 
Armenian kingdom which fell at that date under the yoke of the Seld- 
joueides. The last Houle of Armenian kings, that pf the Bonbinian, 
reigned in Cilicia for four centuries, establishing there their throne 
after the devastation ef Great Armenia by Tartars and Persians, and 
while the greater part of Lesser Armenia waa in the hande^f the 
Greeks. Zeitnn is dear to us because of its tradition of independence, 
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which tradition it keeps sacredly to this day. Zeitan is dear to us 
because, until 1862, its people were able, as znnch by their courage as 
by favour of tbeir mountain site, to keep themselves in a state of 
semi-independence. Having their native prinoes yet among them, the 
people of their own free will generally entrusted executive power to 
them, assisted by the elders of the city, men well known to the whole 
ooantry: but the laws were always made and proclaimed by the people 
themselves in genual assembly. Zeitan is dear to ns becanae byjts 
semi-independence it held aloft (and after all, it does so to this day) 
the notional dag of the Armenians. All through the present oeatsryjt 
has victoriously resisted the attempts of the Ottoman Government upon 
this semi-independence, surviving as by a miracle, an oasis in the 
desert of the empire which is rendered barren by barbarous and 
tyrannous laws, as Sahara by its sand. These attempts had no snooess 
op to 1872. '• ■ 

. At this date the Zeitunlis were driven to insurrection, and after a 
month’s successful defence, had the misfortune to believe the fair 
words of the foxes of the Turkish Government and fell into the snare 
cunningly set for them. And this time they Were forced to reoognise 
their own defeat, and to see for the first time Turkish officials set foot 
and remain in their beloved city. But this humiliation was not all. 
The Government of Turkey saddled the town of Zeitnn, which has 
nearly eighteen thousand inhabitants entirely Armenian, with a great 
fortress on the European model. This fortress is set at the only 
entrance, just opposite the town, on which for eighteen years have 
been turned the black months of its cannon, gaping and fierce, ready 
at a moment’s notice to destroy the city and all its inhabitants shonld 
they grow so bold as to think of a new rising or even so much as of 
resistance. The events of the last four months in and aronnd Zeitnn 
have shown conspicuously and startlingly how not even this fortrees, 
with its Krupp guns ever loaded, can avail against a people which, 
drenched in its own blood, decides to do all to defend itself, even to 
the end.: 

Tee, Zeitnn is dear to the Armenians, and to-day, holding high and 
scathless our national honour in this terrible crisis—this woeful, 
bloody, undreamt of crisis through which the Armenian people is 
passing—to-day Zeitan is dearer to us than ever. 

X remember that when I was yet a child I often heard tins name 
of Zeitnn when the verses of onr best poets were recited, or stories 
told of the deeds of the Zeitunlis. Such verses are sung by 
Armenians on every opportunity—at every festival, and above all in 
these 'fearful times as a supreme consolation—alas 1 only as a con¬ 
solation. . 1 . ■ 

Zcptan is the country in which onr dream of liberty has been 

#• .. . 
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fostered and nnrsed, and the Zeitunlis are the heroes who bring the 
'dream to life. Zeitan is the song of onr hearts and in the Zeitonlis is 
onr hope. ; ] 

. ‘.. ‘ u. . ' / ■ 

What was the cause of this last rising or insurrection at SSettan 
which began in the beginning of October 1895 ? Was it expected or 
not? Was it provoked by the action of the Turkish Government, or 
Was it, as this same Government states,,the result of ill-will on the 
part of the Armenians ? 

No one has yet forgotten the demonstration of last September tire 
18th, among the Armenians of Constantinople. |t was organised 
both as a petition and a protest against the situation of the rural 
Armenians of Armenia, which situation was spoken of as one of 
“horror ” by every one, from her Majesty the Queen and the Marquis 
of Salisbury down to the least of European journalists. For the 
organisers’ own sates the demonstration was bound to be of a pacific 
nature, and its object was to carry a petition to the Sublime Porte, 
requiring it to put a stop to the massacres, which, in spite of the 
intervention of some of the great Powers of Europe, still continued. 
In order to prove more fully that this demonstration had no warlike 
intent, it is enough to mention that the organising Committee of the 
Huntchak party thought it their duty to inform the Embassies of the 
six Powers at Constantinople, two or three days ahead, of the intended 
demonstration, and on the day immediately preceding it the Sultan’s 
own Government was itself notified by the Committee of their 
intention. It has been made a matter of reproach since that those 
demonstrating carried arms, arms being assumed to indicate a hostile 
attitude. This reproacl^ becomes too strange and ridiculous when one 
thinks a moment. ‘ Given a Government disposed to massacres and 
a Mahometan crowd with soldiers amongst them of the type of 
the murderers at Sassoun, the demonstrators could have done no 
otherwise than take this reasonable precaution. 

It is known that by orders coming from the Palace itself, days 
followed in which the Mahometans slew the Armenians in the Sultan’s 
very capital. Nevertheless, a very short time after the bloodshed, 
•the Sultan was obliged to submit to pressure from rome of the 
European Peters, and to grant (on paper, merely, it needs not to say) 
■certain reforms. But, at the same time, something etsstook place, 
pointing only too plainly to all the later massacres, which began after 
this so-called oancestianon the part of Abdul Hamid. While signing 
•with one hand, with the other he rubbed out.; and by the mouth of 
bis Ministers declared that he could not openly promise reforms to 
the Armenians and consent to carry them out, without the risk, by 
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that very aet.of provoking profound disoon tent among the Mussul¬ 
mans, who, in eider to escape reform, might go so far as to massacre 
all the Christians in Armenia. In this cynical declaration the mean 
and horrible tyrant preferred rather to appear helpless before < ‘s qwn 
subjects (he—Caliph of the Mussulmans!) than to repress his personal 
resentment, Asiatic vindictiveness, mid ill-concealed ferocity against 
the defonoelsss Armenians, who lay at the mercy of their innumerable 
enemies. Aid what Abdul Hamid predicted was not only prophetic— 
rather it was a direct suggestion and marching order, meaning this: 

“ To have done with the Armenian question, let ns have done with 
the AtaeaSsaas.” 

Another proof of criminal premeditation is the foot that the 
Central Government issued an order before the massacres had taken 
place, to make a thorough search in all Armenian houses, and to 
seize, not only arms, but any common Tcnife larger than a penknife — 
thus elaborately to deprive the Armenians of any means of self- 
defenoe in case of need. 

This snare (part of the polity of the Asiatic Keynard which ia 
cherished and constantly practised in Turkey) was spread by the 
Saltan most sagaciously. He risked nothing for himself, being secure 
of the protection of Russia. This protection, so disastrous for the 
Armenians, Russia guaranteed him by the act of rolling the car of 
his Macchiavellian policy. 

Snch were the circumstances—the Armenians waking, morning 
after morning, to be murdered in thousands all over the Empire— 
snch were the circumstances when,'at the beginning of last October, 
the local governor of Marash (in the province or vilayet of Aleppo) 
sent to Zeitun the official Hadji Aslan, a Circassian, with an escort of 
zsptiehs, under orders to make a “ perquisition,” or house to house 
search. The Zeitunlis, perfectly understanding what would he the 
end of such a visitation, and with the massacres over all Armenia 
before their eyes, definitely refused to submit to the rough require¬ 
ments of the Circassian. The latter, disconcerted, retired next day 
to BertOUs (a Mussulman district), and there got together over a 
hundred Baehi-Bazouks*, and without loss of time attacked the 
Armenian village of Alahash, trying to hum it down. The Armenians 
had the courage to defend themselves. After this first attack, whioh 
failed, Hadji Aslan raised another hundred Bashi-Bazoufcs, and again, 
on October 6, attacked the village; but this time also the Armenians 
resolutely resisted and drove back the foe, dispersing them. On the 
13th the Armenians of Alabasli sent an express to the Zeitunlis 
asking them for help, as several thousand Bashi-Bazouks and regulars 
were about to foil upon them. The Zeitunlis, always brave, and 
ready to fight for their brethren, hastily organised a relief party, two 
hundred strong, which marched for Alabash. At Chakir D&6, where 
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the historic river Jahan receives the stream from Bartons, the Zeitunlis 
met the Ottoman troops and the Bssbi-Bazonks, who were all encamped 
on the top of a hill near the Mussulman village Maskhitli. The die 
was cast. 

The next day at dawn firing began on both sides. Tl» battle 
joined, lasting four hours without pause. Although their position was 
bad and the enemy eight times their number (there were two thousand 
Turks), yet the Zeitunlis both stood firm and gained; new ground. 
There were more Turks than Armenians killed. Towards the end of 
the battle,^while yet neither side prevailed, a messenger came into tha 
J&itnnli camp to say that a large body of Turks and Bashi* Bazooka 
were preparing to attack the town of Zeitun. 

Leaving one hundred of their comrades, the remainder of the 
Zeitunlis, night falling, hastened back; the other hundred that same 
night, attacked the Mussulman encampment and succeeded in .putting 
the enemy to flight, after which first victory they also returned 
immediately to Zeitnn. 

Here the fight was already begun—bitter, bold, and decisive, 
hiring never ceased for a moment. Zeitun was beset by more than 
ten thousand men of the regular Ottoman troops and of Baahi- 
Bazouks. On this battle hung the fate of Zeitun. Our blood 
boiled. The thought of horrible martyrdoms of thousands of our 
innocents made every warrior tremble with rage. Before them 
and around them moved a mass of murderers—wild beasts, roused, 
savage, regardless of all but their thirst for blood, ready for any 
cruelty. In face of this terrible danger the Zeitunlis took the 
offensive, and detached bands to besiege on all sides the formidable 
fortress from which at intervals the cannon roared upon them. This 
struggle, as well as the incessant close fire of small arms on both 
sides, lasted more than fifty hours, after which, the Zeitunlis at last 
succeeded in driving back the besieging Mussulmans, and constraining 
•* the garrison in the fort, which numbered six hundred, to submit. 

This took place on the 18th of October last 

The six hundred Turks became prisoners to'the Zeitunlis, who took 
possession of the fortress with all its provisions of war and two Krapp 
. guns. The same tiling was done in regardTb all the Turkish officials 
in Zeitun. The school building and bigger houses of the town were 
assigned to the prisoners. The national flag of the Armenians was 
floated on th# top of the fortress; and the people for some days after 
this memorable victory held high festival. All the Turkish prisoners 
from the first day were treated by the Armenians as brothers. 

To leave my story for a minute. In the report of the British 
Consul who wrote from Aleppo, it is stated that nearly two hundred 
prisoners had been mas sacr ed by the Zeitaxdis. Upon this, all 
the anti-Artnenian journals set up a moving chorus and redoubled 
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their onslaught upon the Armenians. If it is trne, this deed of 
mamaere, certainly I will not defend this kind of practice! Bat the 
foot is beyond doubt, that in all their victories the Zeitnn people 
have habitoally behaved with chivalrous generosity* whether: towards 
prisoners' or towards the conquered populations of Turkish villages. 
This being so, it is difficult to believe that the ZeittutUs murdered 
200 Tacks who had already snbmitted. This massacring could only- 
arise in case of a revolt among the prisoners. In any ease, it is a 
Utter irony to accuse the Armenians of massacre after the human 
hecatombs, beyond all precedent and all parallel, achieved by the wish 
of the Saltan, and remaining not only unpunished bnt indirect!/ 
condoned by the attitude of European journalism towards the Arme¬ 
nians. A London evening paper speaks of these as “ massacres,” 
and terms Armenians “ savages ” who do not at all differ in point 
of fact from the Turks. This language is oratorical rather than 
truthful; but it should apply equally to certain European Bowers 
who in their colonial wars often resort to slaughter, under quite 
different impulses from those of a handful of Armenians in the 
frensy of their sorrow and their loss. 

After their decisive and well earned victory the people elected a 
provisional government, composed of 16 members, four from each of 
the four quarters of the city; and a council of 40, to which each 
quarter contributes 10. They next organised a national guard to 
maintain order. Strange to say, perhaps, but up to the present time, 
ever since October 18, not a single case of theft, house breaking, 
brigandage, or crime of any kind has been committed at Zeitun. 
The food and necessary supplies have been distributed by the pro- 
viaomal government to the Armenian population and to the Turkish 
prisoners. 

After these first victories of the Zeitunlis, the strength of the 
besieging troops (Ottoman regular army and Bashi-Baeouk) which 
were drawn up anew round the Zeituu district and that of 1’ernouz, 
has gone on increasing till now the number is thirty or forty thousand. 

All this information I draw from letters which I have received from 
Zeitun itself almost regn&rly; consequently I can answer for their 
authenticity. Also- frousfthe same source come the facts and the 
events which I am about briefly to set forth, together with their* 
dates. 

' in. 

I have said already that at the beginning of the month of October 
last the Turkish officers and military, aided and fallowed by Bashi- 
Bazonks, made attacks npoA Alabaah. On the other hand, the 
Armenian villages of the following districts became the soene of 
horrible mnwi a cr o o ■ < ■*».» Dash-OIoug, Kokisson, BoundoffikyEeadje, 
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Tavond, Gueule-Ponnar, Dfljirinen-Ddrfi, Jamaoe-Heik. At the 
requisition of the local authorities the Armenian inhabitants qf these 
districts gave up dhe few arms they possessed to the Government 
agents, atjC solemnly declared their fidelity to the Sultaa, -thinking 
in this way to escape the storm of massacre which Turkish agents 
were menacing. But, it need not be arid, these poor Armenians 
deluded themselves. After having thns disarmed them, the regular 
troops of Eridjik and of Kokisson, and a considerable number ff 
Baebi-Bazouks, Circassians, jsnd Kurds, under the command of Mudir 
Mehemmed, Bey, a Circassian, on the night of October 20, assaulted 
the Armenians of the districts above mentioned. The devastation, 
pillage, massacres, and cruelties they committed it is useless to 
describe: the European public, particularly the English, knows it 
well enough and, alas ! too well 

The same night the Turks of the districts Dejirmen-DSrf, 
and Kokisson, whom I have already named once, gathered in 
the Mussulman village Choukour Hissar, and arranged to attack 
Fernouz. In pursuit of their ends they began to burn several 
Armenian dwellings near Fernouz, whose inhabitants, aware of the 
great preparations, tried first to come to friendly terms with them. 
But the Turks were encouraged by this proceeding on the pert of the 
Armenians, and began a fusillade, counting on the strength of their 
position in Choukour Hissar, whioh is a fortified place. The Arme¬ 
nians, though few, replied to the fire, and after more than four hours, 
during which the Turks lost seventy iqpn and the Armenians only 
four, this position was captured by the Armenians, who, during the 
struggle, were reinforced by friends from Fernouz who came out to 
their aid. The Turks were sent flying towards the Circassian village 
Tchamourlou. 

Massacres, devastations, violation of women, &c., were committed 
by the regular troops, or by the Bashi Bazooka, in the Armenian 
village Shivilki, belonging to the Kaimakamlik of Anderoun, as well 
as in the villages in the district of Yenidje Kale and Anapat. These 
horrors went on for six days under the command of a man named 
Yaij -Ogli, a well-known brigand, though he was a public functionary. 
At this juncture Armenians of the village'Thavoud, which is near 
Shivilki, and a small detachment from Fernouz, resolved to defend 
their brothers of ShiviUci They fought a battle with Yaij Ogli and 
hk six hundred Bashi-Basonks and succeeded in putting them to 
flight. .*! 

On October 29 the Turks of Nedir made a violent snranlf on the 
Armenian village Thelemelik. The villagers, aided by a detachment 
from Zeitun, defended themselves valiantly, and drove off their enemies 
in the direction of Marash. 

On.November lahodyofZeitun men, several hundred etreng, set 
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off for Bonndouk and Kapaa to protect the Armenian inhabitants 
and their industry, which is very considerable—the keeping of silk¬ 
worm*. In these tiro districts are a number of Turkish villages, the 
inhabitants of which, fearing to be pnniahed for the orirpat ofthe 
Bashi-Bazouks on their neighbours, the Armenians, offered submission 
•nd aeked for pardon and protection; to which the Zeitnn men, always 
gStvMiwxs, consented, and not a drop of blood was shed. 

jAboat this time news arrived that all the Armenian notables of the : 
Kaimokamlik of Anderoun (or Andrine) .had been shut np by the 
local authorities in infected places, that young girls were violated, 
honees and goods pillaged, &e. A detachment of 350 Zeitunlis 
straightway set off for Andrine, which is three days’ journey from 
Zeitnn. There, on November 3, began a fierce conflict between them 
and the Turkish combined forces, numbering 950. They were com¬ 
manded by the Kaimafcam (sub-governor) himself, by the Mudir and 
judge, Dourdou Bey, by Hadji Effendi and Yonssouf Tchavoush. 
Although weaker in numbers, the Zeitunlia again won a brilliant 
victory, routed the foe, and arrived in the place exaotly as the Turkish 
eaptiehs were about to fire the house in which the Armenian prisoners 
were confined. Setting them free (they were in a piteous condition, 
having had no food supplied for twelve days), the Zeitunlis collected 
together both these and all the Armenians—men, women, and children 
—of toe country round, and sent them, and what property remained 
to them, in charge of a strong escort to Fernouz. 

On November 5 some paries from Zeitun hurried towards the 
Yenidje Kale, Donnkalai, and Anapat districts, where the Armenian 
villages—four hundred houses altogether—were being stormed by the 
regular troops and by Bashi-Bazouks. But on toe way they met the 
Turkish soldiers from Kertil and Nfidir. Winning their way and 
continuing their march, just outside toe Turkish village Keshirdje they 
met a fresh body of Ottomans, defeated them and arrived at Oarnhli, 
which lies quite near the district which they were trying to reach, to 
deliver their brethren and three convents belonging to the Franciscan 
fathers. Father Salvator Lili of Cappadocia himself had written some 
days before to tell the Zeitunlis of the danger these convents were in, 
and had entreated them to go to their aid. (The Father was a 
Neapolitan of the province of Cappadocia, born in toe village of 
Neutuno.) However, the Zeitunlis were yet struggling with the 
Turkish troops on their route, when there came up from Marash more 
of toe regular forces (500 soldiers and over 1000 Bashi-Bazouks), 
which laid waste, overthrew, burnt down all toe Armenian dwellings, 
as well as two of toe Franciscan convents, murdering Father Salvator 
and toe greater part of the inhabitants. These thing* took place at 
Moudjik-Ddrt. 

Meantime, a bead of the Zeitunlis arrived at Keshirdje, whence 
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they drove the enemy, passed on to Yenidje-Kala, where, raising a 
little help, with the two Franciscan fathers, a Spaniard, and part of 
the Armenian popilation, they directed their way to Fernouz. . They 
had not long left Yenidje-Kale when the Tnrks fell npoa the hamlet 
like a hailstorm and threw everything into chaos. Happily the 
maamcre had hardly commenced when another body.of Zeitonlia came 
upon tiie scene, having set oat from Kapan to carry help to tibia 
quarter. 

Then began a hard and terrible strife whioh lasted all day, from 
morning to nightfall, when the JorkB began to yield, and at list, 
leaving their dead behind them, broke and fled. 

The next day the Zeitnulis carried help to the three other villages 
of Armenians (containing more than one hundred and fifty houses) 
all belonging to the Yenidje-Kale district. However, the Armenians 
of Anapot and Dopnkalai, with their two hundred and fifty houses, 
were literally wiped out and every single inhabitant murdered by the 
regular Ottoman troops and the Bashi-Bazouks. 

All this happened at Zeitun and its neighbouring districts from 
the 1st of October up to the end of November 1895 (Old Style). 

Since this date I have had more details of the other battles, which 
have never ceased up to the beginning of this January. They have 
ended always in speedier victory for the Zeitun champions, and more 
and more crashing defeats for the Turks and Bashi-Bazouks, who are 
now in a deplorable state. 

The rising steadily spread, although the people of Zeitun and 
Fernouz have at one time had to keep and to feed near twenty-five 
thousand Armenians from different parts of Cilicia, these having 
escaped the massacre in a state of entire poverty, their homes and 
belongings being completely^ruined. 


iv. 

In coder to arrive at any conclusion on the subject of the rising of 
the Zeitunlis, upon ite character and its bearing, it is necessary to set 
forth here, in its general features, the part played by the Armenia 
revolutionary party of the Hnntebak in the said uprising, as well as 
generally in the national Armenian cause. .“-it 

Our adversaries, and principally the agents of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, have so distorted the tendencies, principles, and character of 
the organisation of the Hnntchak party, that K ngli ah opinion is 
tempted to regard this parly, which is patriotic in the bast sense, as 
the enemy of its people. Our adversaries try to -show that we, the 
Httatohskiste, are Anarchists, that we are opposed to law, foraenters 
of trouble, disorder, and massacre—in short, that we are criminals. 
To prove this myth they dig in the dust of the archives of the 
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Hrarisn Eahwy at Coagtantingplcto Sad there u authentic dooa- 
manta", J know perfectly wall tint to fiad thissort afdDcumeet, 
ea&ing Bpiftf authentic!, against toe Hantohakhts tSereis so place so * 
graft 14 tte artificial archives of Hamid's GMtsuant, and again those 
of/flfcn Embassy named above. Bat as for me, wbo have mot the 
privilege of visiting thorn archives, I would prefer to consult all the 
volutes of the Smtchak, the central organ of the Armenian revohi- < 
tkauiry party, which has just passed into the ninth year of its publi- . 
cation, and atik to have pointed out to me one single iine which is.of • 
an anarchist nature. I can, however, find for myself whole pages 
written against Anarchism. 

In a pamphlet, published in English in London itself, nearly a 
year age, I had an opportunity to expound the political programme 
oonakkred most practical by the Huntobak party at the present day 
for tim solution of the Armenian difficulty. This programme, far 
fnunJbeing anarchist, certainly is very moderate in olaiming for the 
Armenians only political rights of self-government, under a Christian 
governor, nominated and chosen for a fixed period by the great Powers. 
That is not, sorely, an Anarchist’s programme, but might in Eng¬ 
land be called a rather Conservative scheme; this is no destructive 

policy. 

We love oar people. We want them to have a respite, a breathing 
space. When European diplomacy proffered mediation the Huntchak 
parly risked its influence by Betting its faoe against any insurrec¬ 
tionary movement. And we may claim for it the credit of bring 
successful. The terrible year which followed the Sassoon massacre, 
that year of unknown anxiety, unheard-of sufferings and provocation, 
has been endured by the Armenian people in heroic calmness and self- 
control. We would have hailed any real concession as inaugurating a 
new era, a prospect of peaceful development for our people. But we 
have nothing to wait for any more. Since perish we must, let us 
perish like men, fighting our enemy face to faoe, not, like oowards, 
turning oar baoks on them. 

The Huntchak party has existed and acted for more thin eight 
yearn. . Jftmtn the first year of its existence it inelnded young men 
from the universities—doctors, lawyers, professors, writers, andjoun. 
naliets. Theaaofanost all belonged to the well-to-do, some to the richest, 
Armenian famOie*, noble and wall known is their own eanotry. " 
Europe was their educator in science, both political and literary, and 
tha great writera of the Armenian nation had made them know tkrir 
national history. -Their hearts beat with 'ardent love for the people 
who groaned degraded beneath a yoke of : the most shameful kind— 
Asi ati c tyranny undisguised—forced to beg for easy existonoenttder 
the yataghan of the Kurd. Thus as ardent patriots, the Hastcfcakists 
strive to do their;,utmost possible for the good oft the Anaenhn 
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people. They here displayed for yens pert and op to the present 
time a wonderful activity, Inflexible energy, a capacity for the initia¬ 
tive, and inexhaostible reeource. By their propaganda they hare 
raised from the ground the nation’s conscious dignity, probity, and 
natural oonrage, which were withering in the terror; they have 
spread large, generous, humanitarian ideas; in a word, they hate 
regenerated Armenian intellect and morale in a few years. It is 
thaalcs to them end their work that the Huntchakirt party has now "i 
for some yearn enjoyed the confidence of the Armenians and has a 
predominant, influence over them. It ie the representative of their 
political and social tendencies, and works for these. * 

The organisation of the Huntchak party is a secret organisation; 
it “ conspires.” It is needless to say why it iB such, for it is more 
than, dear that in Turkey it must be such to exist at all. At this 
moment its members are counted by thousands; it contains persons 
of every possible section of Armenian society, from the rich mas to 
the peasant. It has ramifications in the whole of Turkish A rmani* 
and in European Turkey, as well as in Europe and America. AH 
these ramifications form a compact mass, acting under one direction 
and upon one line of general conduct, although all are not equally 
strong. Tet, during the years in' which the party has grown to such . 
proportions and such force, it has had much loss to bear. Hundreds 
of its members, whom the Ottoman Government’s police have auo- 
ceeded in arresting, have been—almost to a mam—-tortured, 
imprisoned, exiled, done to death; and fifteen hsve been formally 
condemned and executed. 

The criminal tragedy which was to follow for some yearn in Armenia 
had these ill-omened beginnings. 

But: what was the cause of the appearance of “ revolutionaries "■ on 
the Armenian soil ? The cause was the conditions of the daily life of 
the people. Their life was one long suffering and pain; everything 
was degraded, commerce, industry, agriculture, education, thought, 
the entire life of the Armenian race. Here we have the natural 
causes of the revolutionary spirit. But this wee not all. 

Ever since 1878 there lay as a dead letter—dead to this day—the - 
article cI the Treaty of Berlin by which six great Powers of Europe 
recognised solemnly and internationally the pressing claims of the 
Armenians to a better existence; these Powers themselves took the 
responsibility for the introduction, “without further d a isy ,** of the 
reforms necessary to the Armenian Province. On the otharhaad, 
since 1878, instead of improving; the plight of the people baa; grown 
steadily mart e xasp erating and intolerable. During thislepse of 
Emmery«n the? part of Ewope the situation becasna an dnspeisla for 
theArmsnums-aawe aeetoday. They began to maraur and to stir. 
'The Hnatckak party appeared, and took up rtf 'revolutionary move* 
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meat, It baa cried aloud from its birth in' the heart of a ceaseless 
■boggle with the Government and the police of Turkey, and kept on 
steadily organising for a rising, directing its propaganda and agitating 
to fhiaend. It has spoken the word for self-defence, for failing back 
on our own foroes, for insurrection. Logically it could do no other¬ 
wise. Since the Armenian nation was left defenceless by Europe, 
which bad no regard for its own promise—since that was dear—the 
right of insurrection became the sacred right of this enslaved race, 
and henceforth it had to trust alone to its own inner forces and . its 
own despair. 

Thus all this revolutionary movement rests on a claim which can¬ 
not be gainsaid by persons whose life is led under political conditions 
which have absolutely nothing in common with those of Turkey; who 
cannot deny sympathy with, much less condemn, these efforts and these 
deeds of the Armenians, hard-driven by natural necessity, by the 
irresistible “force of circumstances.” It is a great injustice to reproach 
the Armenian patriots for what they did under the cruel knowledge 
of the certain approaching death of their people. Their' conduct is 
but the logical guarantee of all human rights—the Armenian people’s 
too—and among them pre-eminently the right to live, 

. After the demonstration of September 18 at Constantinople, worked 
by die Huntchakists, when the Sultan made that too meagre concession 
which we know, the organ of the party advised waiting to the end of 
the “ comedy ” of the Sultan's concessions, in order not to precipitate 
events, although the massacres at Constantinople drew from the hearts 
of the Armenian community a cry for vengeance. The intention of 
the revolutionists then was very peaceable. But suddenly, instead 
of the execution of the “ reforms," came the horrible series of massacres 
which began with Trebizond, Baibonrt, Erzeroum. 

Meanwhile the European Powers, after having given so much hope 
to the Armenians, now wavered with their fleets in the waters of the 
Mediterranean, and remained there as idle spectators of the bloody 
show in Armenia. 

In such a case, in presence of such great horrors, which came on 
the nation, like thunderbolts at tbe very moment when they were 
expectingJust the contrary — that is to say, the realisation of nionaff 
(however futile they might prove)—in such a oase, I say, bow oonid 
the Armenians feel, think, and act? What remained to tbe revolu¬ 
tionary patriots, in whose name I have a right to speak ? j 

We reasoned thus: We are pressedl to the wall, and we have very 
little to choose from. We may submit, frith the apathy of dumb 
creatures, to oor fate, waiting the day when the Turks shall have 
satisfied their revenge, and growing sick of murdering, shall allow tire 
cowed remnants of our race to drag on the low life.ofhopeles* 
slavery; or we may curse the day^when we believed in the dream of 
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freedom, and in the possibility of being men and oitiaena, and throw 
ourselves at the feet of- the White Thar, in the hope that he way 
deign to put upon as hie yoke, instead of that of the Sultan. If we 
do not wish for either, then we hare to take onr fete in oar own 
hands. The' only desperate means left to ns is open rebellion. We 
hnsw fall well whstthismeans for us in Tiirkey. Bat we hare so 
little to lose I And we know from history that people who hare besn 
bold enough to risk their all hare often won their cause in spite iif 
overwhelming odds. ;. s 

This traa onr reasoning before the Zeiton insurrection began, and 
it remains in fell force np till the present time, the situation in 
Armenia changing from bad to worse. , * 

Onr cry, uttered in such a case, snch a desperate case, came bade 
to ns echoed from Zeitun. Huntchakist comrades who were there 
and had their Committee, by the means and nnder the direction of 


the Hnntohak party, took the decisire resolution to defend themselves 
to thefest. With this cry those comrades (heroes that they are!) 
coming to the head of the morement—they, the Hnntchakists, took 
the fortress and town of Zeitun, and many other districts, which the 
Zeitnnlis have held for fonr months past. 


v. 

“ What fate awaits the Zeitunlis? What will be the end of this 
viptory-lighted insurrection ? What issue will the great Powers seek 
to give to* it, by means of tbeir Consols, who are at this moment at 
Zeitun in negotiation with the Armenians?” Snch were the dis¬ 
quieting questions put before ns at the moment of the negotiations 
for the surrender of Zeitun. 

There is^nothing more difficult than to be the judge of others, and 
yet this is a rSlt which is played on all hands—a part used and 
abused. 

Here is a most unhappy nation, this of Armenia. Persecuted, 
martyred, massacred by the Government of the Saltan and his savage 
hgrdes; a prey to the extremest poverty and famine; drowned in Its 
own blood; betrayed by the great Powers, and specially fay England 
—it is moreover subject to every recrimination, every insult, every 
unjust condemnation on the part of a great number of European 
journals. The last new ground for this is, that in the Report of the 
European Commission at Sassoon, it is said that the number of the 
Bassonnlia massacred hiss been overstated. Yet no one has yet for¬ 
gotten that the massacre at Sassoon bore such a character and was of 
such proportions that at first the number of slain might easily be 
misconceives in good faith, and in feet it was so. misconceived, not 
only by the Armenians, but by the whole European press. W^at 
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part did the Oommimiion play ? Its doty was first to astsUift the 
o laB s t Mr of the massacres, next the true number of shun, and to 
Had# light open responsibilities. It hu only established thenmnbsr 
of one general massacre, and does not deny that it was enable to 
arrive at it eraatly. Thus, it believe* the number killed to bane been 
near a thousand. 

ci ’Thereupon on all sides the anti-Armenian journals ham begun to 
'thy out upon the exaggeration which went so far as six thousand, still 
, v more npon the figure repeated immediately after the massacre at 
Bassoon. It is heartrending that any civilised [European journalist 
should stoop ao low. Each human life is saared, be it Armenian, 
German, or English, and when this human life is sacrificed unjustly, 
there should be no place for dispute over the oorpse. If the lime so 
sacrificed count to twenty or a hundred, we dwell no longer on the 
number slain, at a time when there are none but victims. The 
.capital point is that the massacres occurred. Because a thousand 
were killed at Sassoun, and not six thousand, the murder does hot 
lorn lit significance and the responsibility of the Government for it 
is not diminished. This opinion is that also of the Commissioners. 
These thousand slain are victims of Turkish savagery. For this 
thousand also the great Powers must answer—they who actually eigh¬ 
teen years ago pledged themselves for the safety of Armenian lives. 

But why go back to the massacres of Sassoun ? In these few last 
monthB there have been tens and tens of thousands slain; and yet, 
on the eve.of the twentieth oentniy the Powers of Europe dare pot, 
or will not, overcome the inhuman passions of a Government which 
they call a “Sick man,” or else " a putrefying corpse.” 

' f And now at this moment, from one day to another, we are in dread 
, of massacres at and around the Zeitnn district, such as have happened 
in other parts of Cilicia. Tim consuls of the European Powers have 
been there. What line did they take ? 

They urged the ZeitunlU, always in the name of an “ honour¬ 
able peace ” to give up their arms to the Turkish Government, whose 
troops they had beaten regularly up to the last moment. This 
counsel could issue in nothing but the offering up, with hands tied, 
of all the people of Zeitun and all the 80,000 refugees who wire 
sheltered at the time within its walls, to the ferocious vengeance 
of the Saltan, the Bashi-Bazouks, Ac. Arms are the only guarantee 
against such a fate. 

It was, therefore, a criminal error towards the Zeitonlis and their 
unfortunate proUpte to think for a moment of disarming them the 
first. Further, the dangerous fortress, the cause of constant distrust 
sad anxiety to .the Zeitunlis, was to remain, together with a Turkish 
garrison and itaoannon. Also the taxes were to remah#-tbe crush¬ 
ing taxee, the payment of which da utterly out of the power Of the 
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mio^d people, already a prey to' the contagious maladies which 
are wasting the oqmrtry. It ie tree that, side by pide -with this, in 
.the conditions of. the Forte, it ie declared that the Sultan mill disarm 
the .Mahometans dwelling in the valleys that surround Z«3w#ii that 
ire will appoint a Christian sub-Govemor (a Kaimaikam); that h# will 
introduce the famous administrative reforms promised (and signed' by 
-the Saltan) laat September to all the Armenian provinces. Yes,all there 
‘tales have been once more re-told by Abdnl Hamid ; but where age 
•the guarantees for the performance of hia promises ? When and hy 
Ifphat tjiefae will he have them carried onb? Where is the European 
control which, alone, can be offered aa a serious guarantee ? la hie 
not laughing—this Saltan—under the very nose of European, and 
above all, of English diplomacy, and showing that the latter ie for 
ever useless henceforward at Constantinople, thanks to the cordial 
understanding between the two despots of the East ? It aeeins that 


the Consols received from their Governments certain very strange 
instructions; they (one supposes) were to try and restore everything 
to the point it stood at before the insurrection, exactly the point at 
•which things became intolerable and caused the rising. 

- What concerns England is that this supposition comes near the 
truth. - Thus, in a discourse recently pronounced, Lord Salisbury 
thinks, with the other European Powers, that the Sultan may perhaps 
do something for the Armenians if he is let alone. And the great 
•Powers wish to let the Saltan alone, at the same time sacrificing along » 
with so many Armenians the people of Zeitun also. It is evident 
that the Powers at this moment desire to hnsh matters up. 

This strange hope of Lord Salisbury’s seems but a fugitive empty 
; word, by which the First Minister of the Queen completes a solemn 
avowal of the absolute defeat of his Eastern policy, in which, as to 
the s olu ti on of the Armenian question, he has before him great 
.difficulties, chiefly created by that same policy. This from Ihe mouth 
of Lord Salisbury, along with his whole speech, means nothing but 
the retreat of Great Britain from the Armenian question. Still, it 
is impossible to admit of the idea of return to the state of things 
before the siege. Such a relapse might bring on the gravest com¬ 
plications • the people of Zeitun would be placed in the very same 
ease again in which the insurrection had become beyond all control. 
European intervention in the affaire of Zeitun should haws had a 
character ids cruel and less disastrous in its consequences, and jaster, 
more impartial, more prudent. This intervention might have repaired 
the fault of European diplomacy through the whole terrible Armenian 
> crisis. Europe oepnot deny the right of aelf-defenoe to ns, and par¬ 
ticularly to the men of Zeitun, when this self-defence is recognised by 
. every happen nation and Government aa a aaerpd law, Beoognising 
tide right, European diplomacy cannot exact submission pure and 
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simple from the Zeitunlis. It should be admitted that these men 
are ri ght , when they olaim for Armenian Cilicia a Christian governor 
named by the great European Power* and under their direct control; 
the political reorganisation of the country; non-intervention from the 
Ottoman Government in local affaire, and a general amnesty, &e. 
But, by their unfavourable attitude to the Zeitunlis during the 
negotiations, the representatives of the Powers have given a last blow 
to the hopes that the Armenians placed in the great Powers; and 
by this same attitude the Zeitunlis have been forced to submit to the 
conditions proposed by the Porte. • mt' 

It was more than high time, and there was no occasion more favour¬ 
able for Europe, and specially for Great Britain, to give this bars 
satisfaction to a part of the Armenians, who had shown by 
their conduct that they had decided to defend their lives, goods, and 
most human rights, and by that fact were capable and worthy of a 
life more human and politically less enslaved and more independent. 
She Armenians expected from diplomacy this act of justice and repara¬ 
tion; which was dne to them. 

In view of this, the Armenian patriots, and with them the whole 
nation, are obliged to adhere to their purpose of Belf-defenoe, their 
patriotic revolutionary programme, the consequences of which may 
have a much more serious bearing than at present appears upon 
European interests. But for us the prospect is no longer terrible. 
Bathed in our own blood which is shed without redress, having 
seen all our national property burnt, pillaged, wasted, ruined—after 
having lost either by massacre or by misery, by cold or famine, 
hundreds of thousands of our countrymen, we Armenians have 
nothing more to lose. But, on the other hand, what we gain will 
be for our good. 

Avetis Nazabbbk, 

Editor of the Ifuntchak. 




T HE year 179S was probably the most fateful in modern Irish 
history. It is impossible to magnify or overrate the influences 
that a series of political events which occurred that year have exer¬ 
cised on the destinies of Ireland. It was in 1795 that the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland was finally determined on by Pitt. 
That year also saw the establishment in Ireland of two institutions as 
wide apart as the poles in inspiration and aims—the College of May* 
nooth and the Orange Society, which—as the fountain heads of two; 
potent streams of antagonistic religions and political thought, that have 
now been permeating the people of Ireland for a century—have not 
attracted the attention they deserve from students of those complex 
Irish problems, political, religious, and social, which have vexed, 
and in all probability will continue to vex, British statesmen for 
mm(y a year. 

Maynooth College, the famous training college of the Irish priest¬ 
hood, has just celebrated the centenary of its foundation. The insti¬ 
tution was established in June 1795 by the Imperial Government, as 
an act of State policy, to secure and retain on the tide of England 
in the management of Ireland the influence of the Catholic Church in 
that oountry. Daring the greater portion of the seventeenth oetitury 
the Irish prints were oompelled by the penal laws passed by the 
Irish Parliament against Roman Catholics to go abroad for their 
education. They were trained for the ministry in colleges at Paris, 
Lisbon, Salamanca, which had foundations established for their 
education and support principally by the French, Spsnish, and Portu¬ 
guese sovereigns. At the outbreak of the French Revolution titers 
were as many as 348 Irish ecclesiastical students in Paris, out of a 
total of 478 on the Continent; and one of the results of tint tremen- 
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dons social upheaval was the dosing of the Irish College, sad the 
dispersal of its students. The Irish Roman Catholic bishops naturally 
viewed this state of things with alarm, for It ’might mesa ah least a 
esrisas diminution in the supply of priests for missionary;'wtuk an 
afriBIM. They were desirous of having the priests educated and 
trained at home, under their own immediate control, but, though the 
^legSTben against the ednoation of Roman Catholic eoelemastiat in 
Inland had jnst been removed»h>- esfehlieli fcnd support a college for 
(he purpose wee utterly beyond their financial means. They then- 
fore approeched the Government on the Bubject. 

The Roman Catholic bishops at this time wen all old men; of 
antique simplicity, judging from their various petitions and addresses 
to the Government, and their spirits wen bowed and humbled 
by the operation of the penal enactments, The immediate pre¬ 
decessors of these ecclesiastics lived, as a rale, in France, or Italy, 
or Spain, and only ventured on ran occasions to visit Inland to 
discharge their episcopal dntiea, when they resided, disguised, in 
humble farmhouses in remote parts of their dioceses, in order to evade 
the hostile attentions of the authorities. The bishops Whose lot 
hadfallen in better times; were, therefore, thankful to be allowed to 
pass their days in undisturbed obscurity in Inland. They ascribe^ 
the improvement in their position, through the relaxation of the 
penal laws, solely to the good-will of the Government in London, tad 
not to the influence of more liberal views in politics and religion 
operating on the members of both Houses of. the Irish Parliament. ■ 
They were, consequently, steadfast and consistent snpporton of tire 
British connection, as they declared in many addresses to the Throne. 

: They held severely aloof from the movements of the time for the 
extension of political freedom and the social improvement of- the 
people. They gave but a passive countenance, rather than ta active 
support, to the feeble and spasmodic movement for emancipation 
within the Catholic body itself during the fifty or Butty years it was 
entirely controlled by a few influential members of the gentry, and 
before it passed, at the opening of the present oeatury, into the store 
resolute hands of O’Connell and the Catholic merchants and Shop¬ 
keepers of Dublin; they were hostile to the Society of United Irishmen, 
which Was first founded to obtain Parliamentary reform (including the 
admission of Catholics to Parliament) by oonstitotiqjLal mesne, hot 
bad, under the influence of the French principles of the time, developed 
into a s e cret revolutionary society for the establishment of ta Irish 
republic; sect, later on, for the same reasons, they gave their unani¬ 
mous support to the project of the Union. 

When, therefore, Dr. Trey, Archbishop of Dublin, pr See n ted a 
petition in lTMIo the Lord lieutenant (the Earl of Wsetmeerind) 
on behalf of the prelates of the Roman Catholic communion in Ireltad, 
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pMying the Government to establish and endow straining college for 
tite priesthood et home; in order that—as the petition they may 

-no longer eipoae their youth to the oontsgian of sadHkffl and infidelity, 
;«nd the country to the danger of introducing the pwiaaM: wariiy 
cf licentious philosophy/* the Government were, for several rseawis, 
ready to listen with willing ear to the scheme. Ireland .was thoroughly 
'disaffected. The rendoiaonaty principles of the United Irishmen bed 
permeated the middle classes j many of the gentry and aristocracy 
had slap caught the contagion ; and the small farmers and labourers 
—who formed the vast balk of the population, and had their tote 
secret societies for their own immediate agrarian objeots—were in 
oomplete sympathy with the movement, not because of its high-flown 
sentiments of liberty, equality, and fraternity, for these things they 
did not understand, but because they thought it aimed at the over¬ 
throw of the landed class, to whom they ascribed all their bocuI ills. 
The ooontry was virtually ruled from Whitehall—notwit hsta n din g the 
declaration of independence of 1782 with which the name of Henry 
Grattan is inseparably associated. The Irish Parliament was so 
venal that it was (nought, by the distribution of patronage, completely 
under the oontrol of the British Government; sod Pitt, engrossed in 
hi* great struggle with France, and unwilling to be diverted by 
domestic troubles, was evidently inclined to concede even Catholic 
Emancipation, in order to Btem the rising tide of popular disaffection 
in Ireland. Lord Fitswilliam was made Viceroy on the understanding, as 
most historians nowagree, that Catholic Emancipation was to be granted. 
He arrived in Dublin on January 4,1795. On February 12, Grattan, 
by arrangement with the Viceroy, moved in the Irish House of Com¬ 
mons for leave to bring in a Bill for the admission of Catholics to 
■Parliament. But, when intelligence of the new policy reached 
George III., he insisted on the recall of Lord Fitswilliam, and on 
.Masth 25, less than three months from the date of his arrival, that 
nobleman quitted Dublin amid one of the most remarkable demon¬ 
strations of national indignation and sorrow which the Irish capital 
'ijae aver witnessed. Thwarted in this policy of concession, Pitt then 
determined on bringing about a union of the British and Irish 
Parliaments. - -... 

But, meantime, something had to be done to sassage (be dis¬ 
appointed hopes of the Roman Catholics. It was determined to 
grant the prtyer of the prelates in their petition to the Government 
the previous year. Accordingly a Bill was carried bytbe Govern¬ 
ment through both Houses of the Irish Faiiiamant wifh remarkable 
celerity, and without a single division in eitbsr Hause, voring a 
anm..of £8009 for fee watobKwhment of a Polkfahmtbe education 
ritoSd trainusg of the priests. It received the royal assent of George III. 
; ^ p .jw pi'A I795.Tfc*Aot appointed as tru st ee s of jam Collage .the 
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lod Chancellor of Ireland, the Lord Chief Justice of the King'* 
■Beach, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, She Chief Barcm of 
the Exchequer, sU of whom were Protestants; bz Roman Catholic 
laymen; the fora Roman Catholic archbishops, and seven other Boros**. 
■^Catholic biehopa; hat the management of the College was practically 
left entirely to. the ecclesiastics, and in a few years the judges were 
removed byPariiament from the Board of Trustees. An offer by the 
Dake of Leinster of a house and fiffcy.four acre* of land at a nominal 
rent at Maynooth, about twelve miles from Dublin, and adjoining his 
demesne, was accepted, and on June 25, 1795, the College began its 
career with fifty students. At the end of the’century there were 156; 
Students on the rolls. 

Within four years the Irish Parliament had voted by annual grants 
a sum of £35,000 for the establishment of the College. In -1799 the 
trustees petitioned for an annual allowance of £8000, at which sum 
they estimated the yearly expenses of the College ; but a Bill to 
provide that amount, after passing through the Commons, was rejected 
by the Lords on the ground that the original intention of Parliament 
was to assist in the foundation of the College, and not to maintain it 
permanently. That year the College received nothing from the State. 
However, in the next Session; the Session of 1800, the last of the 
Irish Parliament, a snm of £8000 towards defraying the annual 
charges of the College for the year ending March 25, 1801, was voted 
in the Estimates. The annual grant was continued by the Imperial 
Parliament until 1845. It varied between £8000 and £9000. It 
came np every year in the Estimates for the Irish offices, and its 
rejection was invariably moved, but without success, by ultra-Protestant 
members, who contended that the taxpayers ought not to be com¬ 
pelled to pay for the propagation of the immoral doctrines of the 
Boman Catholic Church. 

Before 1845 the number of free studentships in the College was 
250, the value of each being estimated at about £25 a year. But in 
1845, Sir Robert Peel succeeded, with the help of the Wbiga 
and the Repealers, and against the vehement opposition of the 
bulk of his own Tory followers, in carrying a Bill increasing 
the annual grant to the very substantial sum of £26,360, and by 
making the grsnta permanent charge on the Consolidated Fund, he 
did away with the yearly debate on the College in { jhe House of 
Commons. It was this Bill, known aa the Maynooth ’Improvement 
Bill, which led to Mr. Gladstone’s historic resignation of the post 
of President of the Board of Trade, which he held in the Peri 
Ministry, because thepropoeals of the Bill were at variance with the 
views he had pat forth in his famous pamphlet ms “ Ohraoh and 
State." He no longer entertained these views, he said; and as a 
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private member be supported tbe measure in its various stages through 
rise House of Commons; but, with a super-sensitiveness not often 
found in political life, he feared it might be supposed, if be remained 
in office, that his change of opinion was dictated by interested 
motives. By this Act the number of free places in the Oofiege teas 
increased to 500, £28 per annum being appropriated for tike 
commons of each stndent, and 250 of the students in the senior 
classes received in addition an allowance of £20 a year each fat 
money. In order to provide the necessary accommodation for thin 
large increase in the nudtber of Btudents, the Act also granted a sum 
of £30,000 for the extension of the existing buildings and grounds. 
On the disestablishment of the Irish Church in 1870, this annual 
grant of £26,360 to the College was withdrawn; and the trustees 
received as compensation a sum of £372,331. 

The disendow ment of the College has not led to any decrease in 
the number of the students, though the number of freeteplaces has 
been diminished by one half. In the centenary year of its founda¬ 
tion, there were no fewer than 620 students in actual residence, which 
is the highest number the' records of the College can show. The 
trustees of the institution since 1870 are the four archbishops and 
thirteen of the bishops. Its chief officials consist of a president, a 
vice-president, three deans, a bursar, and sixteen professors. Accord- 
ing to a Parliamentary return published in 1854, the salary of the 
president since the Act of 1845 was £594 12a. ; of the vice-president 
£326 12s. 8 d. ; of the senior dean, £261; of the three junior deans, 
£241 each; and the salaries of the professors ranged from £241 up 
to £264. These salaries were, it will be admitted, low for such posi¬ 
tions ; but they may have been somewhat reduced after disendowment. 
Indeed, the stipends of dignitaries of the Catholic Chnroh in Ireland 
are, as we shall see later, very modest. It is interesting to note in 
this connection, that down to 1827 the president got only 100 
guineasj the vice-president 70 guineas, and the deans and professors 
from 50 to 70 guineas per annum. The number of free places now 
on the pnblio foundation of the College ia 250, estimated at £30 a 
year each, which are divided amongst the twenty-seven diooesee ; 
and in addition to these there are sixty-six other free places in ffiooema . 
buses, founded since 1870 by bequests from bishops and priests. 
Nomination to the free places allotted to each diocese is in the hands of 
the bishop oftee diocese. There is an entrance fee of £4 for all Students, 
and the pension of students not in free places is £30 per annum. A 
sum vaxying from £8000 to £10,000 is yearly received in pensions. 

The Irish priests see, ae a rote, the eons either of farmers or of 
shopkeepers. As may be imagined, in so intensely Catholic * 
country as Inland it is considered a great social distinction in these 
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daises, to haVe'a priest in the farBily. There is no prouder boast 
for a parent than to be able to say, “ I've a son a priest." One of the 
{Hons notions associated with the priesthood is that no man can take 
holy orders without haring “ a vocation,”—that is, that it can never 
happen by ohaince or accident; but is inevitably the result of a divine 
call or isspintioB. In some oases, however; the. choice of the oalling 
is made by the parents for their favourite son—“ the white-haired boy 
of the family,”—in his early years; bnt he most be a quiet, retiring, 
religiously disposed lad, or be fond of stody, or most show above ids 
brothers the possession of mental attainments. ; 'v' '* 

Qase the selection is made, the parents subordinate almost every¬ 
thing to their grand ambition of giving a son to the service of the 
Church. The boy gets the best place at the table, the warmest 
;; corner'by the hearth. He is never asked or expected to soil his 
hands about the shop or farm, and is regarded by all the family' with 
deep reaped^ affection, and even reverence. He is first sent to the 
diocesan college, a scholastic institution found in the chief town of 
most of the twenty-seven dioceses in Ireland, established by the 
bishop of the diocese, and conducted principally by priests, and after 
a few years there, he goes, as a rule, to Maynootb. 

No student is received at Maynooth unless he is designed for the 
home mission (priests for foreign missions being trained at All 
Hallows College, Dublin), and has a recommendation from his bishop, 
and is at least sixteen years of age. Hie full course of studies in tike 
college extends over eeven years. The first year is devoted to 
" rhetoric,” as it is called in the College, which includes English, 
Latin, and Greek; the second and third years are allotted to 
"philosophy,” or mathematics, logic, and metaphysics; and the lit 
maining fonr yean to “ theology,” or canon law, and ecclesiastical 
history. There is a foundation known as “ the Dunboyne Establish- 1 
meat "for the maintenance of about a dozen of the most distinguished 
students, who remain in the College for a period of three years beyond 
the ordinary course, in order to qualify themselves as doctors of' 
divinity, or for professorships in the College. On an average, sixty 
students are ordained priests annually, which more than suffices to 
keep np to the' strength of about 2400 the secular priest h ood of' 
Ireland. 

The College » divided into two bon sea—the senior fyraae, and thtf*'" 
junior house; arid* the students of the two houses are nit allowed to 
communicate with each other, except by permission of the dean. 
They take meals together, but st meals conversation is strictly pro- ' 
hibited. During meals, however, a student reads aloud a chapter 
from the Bible, a fair passages fiom a historical work—lingsrd's ’ ‘ 
“ History of Euglsnd^being the favourite volume,—followed by some" 
extracts from the Homan Marty nologja With the exoeption of fifty 
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students in the junior or ‘'rhetoric” dees, who 4feP ia double- 
:»dded rooms, all the students hare separate apartments, each 
heiftg furnished as bed and sitting-room. The hour of rising is 
6 Aa*-» and at 10 p.m. all lights are', extinguished. The, working 
day is thus divided—nine hours to study; and classes, tro hours 
to religions services, and five hoars to meals, exercise, and reoree- 
tion. The exercise consists principally of walking about the ex¬ 
tensive grounds of the college. Hand ball seems to be the only 
ont-door game practised] and all in-door games, such as chess, 
or draughts^ or cards, are prohibited. On Wednesdays, if weather 
permits, the students take a long country walk together, accomnmued 
by some of the deans or professors, but otherwise they are not aBKred 
outside the grounds, and a breach of this rule is usually punished % 
expulsion. However, a scandal rarely, if ever, oocura. The moral 
character of the students is above suspicion. 

The reading of the students, apart from their stndy of thqgpraeoribed 
text-hooka of the different courses, seems to be confined to a narrow 
compass. The College possesses a large library, mainly theological, 
eodesiastical, and devotional; but only the students in the theological 
classes have recourse to it under the supervision of the librarian. 
The reading of the junior students is mainly devotional, Light 
literature, such as fiction and poetry, is not, to say the least, 
encouraged; and newspapers are prohibited. Nevertheless, the 
students manage to keep themselves acquainted with, at any rate^ 
the varying phases of Irish politics, in which, it is hardly necessary to 
say, they take the keenest interest. 

life at Maynooth may be pleasant enough to these 
stndetnte. Few of them break down under it; and one never hears 
it condemned in after yeans by the priests who have gone through the 
ordeal. On the contrary, they invariably regard tire Alma Mater 
with the deepest reVerenoe mad affection. Bat, measured by secular 
stan d a r ds, the studies seem dry and hard, and ran too much in a few 
narrow grooves; the life laborious and monotonous, the discipline of a 
too strict and a too rigid character. Estrangement from even the jnnooent 
pleasures and recreations of life, during seven of man’s most impres¬ 
sionable yean, may, in one sense, be the fittest preparation far the celi¬ 
bate ministry of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland ; but one cannot 
help, thinking that the priests would be all the better suited fi* their 
office instead of an almost complete absorption in the «pt»8fa|^ 
tfEjsct of th® ministry, as the courses and the text-books thew, 
more attention were given at Maynooth to the secular side jqf life—-to 
the inonloafa'oa of civic duties, to the study of sociology, and to 
arousing in the students sa interest in schemes and projects, apart from ; 
polities, forth* amelioration of the social oonditkmqfthe Iriahpeople. 

. The young priest, on leaving Maynooth, is splinted by his bishop 
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to the curacy of^ome parish of Jbie native dioooee. He is paid lay the 
parish priest a half-yearly stipend; the amount of which depends on 
the of the voluntary subscriptions of the congregation 

collected at Christmas and at Easter, and the dues vaiyy af eoom, 
according as the parish is rich or poor. The stipend, howsver.is 
rarely more than £80 a year. In most instances it is as low as £30 
or £40. Father Pat, therefore, finds it hard enough to get along in 
the beginning of his career as a priest, if he has not an allowance 
from his parents, or if fees snch as 5*. or 1 Os. or £1 for assisting at a 
wedding or a fnneral, do not often oome in his way. 

Hjn principal duties as curate consist of celebrating Mm» every 
morning and twice on Sundays and holidays, hearing confessions on 
Saturdays and on the eves of holidays, and attending to “ sick calls r 
—or calls to administer the last sacraments to the dying-—week about 
With his fallow-curates. “Confessions” and “sick Calls” are the 
most ardtwpa, unpleasant, and exacting of duties. On Saturdays and 
on the eres of holidays, he site most of the day in the confession-box, 
listening to the sins of penitents, and cleansing them of all stain, by 
abeolntion, to fit them to receive the Holy Communion at Mass the 
next morning. The confession-box contains three compartments pro¬ 
vided with sliding-panels. The prieBt sits in the centre compartment, 
mid the others are used by the penitents, who await their turns 
in long rows outside. A priest told me once that three hours 
in tiie confession-box is one of the most terrible ordeals, morally 
and physically, a man can go through. I can well believe him. 
Dining the week the curate is on “sick call” duty, he is liable 
to be aroused out of bed at night and to trudge for miles over a 
-dangerous bog or a bleak conntry-side, if he is attached to a rural 
parish ; or to plunge into slums and back lanes, if the curate of a 
parish in a town, in order to give the consolation of religion to a 
-dying soul. It frequently happens that there is no oocasion for this 
sodden, untimely, and most unpleasant summons, for so great is the 
dread of the Irish peasant of dying without the ministrations of hit 
priest, that cm the first symptom of unwonted illness—on the first 
sadden sad unexpected twinge of a colic—the cry of, “ Send for the 
priest! “is raised in the family circle, and so many a time and oft the 
poor curate arrives, tired and weaiy, at his destination, only to find 
the dying soul he has oome to comfort* in the soundest jrnd healthiest 
of^ bodies, and without the slightest intention -of leaving this best of 
ail. possible worlds. Can yon blame Father Pat if, under them 
aggravating circumstances, having come to pray, he remaims~-wefii 
not to curse, bot to give the patient, what is called in Ireland, “ a . 
pieoe of bis miad ” ? f ;»v* 

A curate maybe removed, and is often removed, by hia^biahopfrosu 
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b ring - Magged—** translatodft-it« eaHe d » c laria al -rir el qe 1 a nd? he- 
ooneiders- Mraself very4nekyif-- he -gete Bo ttl a d ia fa-.teW»...- l <-I«ir-the 
cities and towns of Ireland thedukiee of the-^seonlur "p rie st a •■■e r 
priests of the-diooese—«n considerably hghtenedby the Briahrtxaiiona 
of '■ regulars”—members of Orders like the Franoiseaiss, Dominicans, 
Augustinians—-who number over fire hundred in - Sreiaadj-ond 
who, though outside parochial or diocesanjuriadietkm, and snbjost 
only to their own superior*, relieve the pressure on thecusateeby 
saying Classes and hearing confessions in their own churches. - fo 
addition to thia advantage,Father Patinthe town is a favourite In 
middle-class society, and dines oat frequently. In the rural diltoiets, 
in which the vast majority of the 2400 priests of Ireland are, of 
course, stationed, there is little society and less dining out, 

The calling of a priest has, like every other calling, ite pleasant 
aide and its disagreeable side. But, taking it all in all. Father 
Pat’s life, if narrow and monotonous, is at least leistfffly, and if; 
owing to his vow of celibacy, he is ent off from the pleasures of 
family life, he is, on the other hand, in a position of greater f r e e do m 
«nd less responsibility as a bachelor. Worldlyambitien, tooy adds 
just a little-zest to his sacred calling. He may aspire to a bishopric, 
although, as a rule, the Pope prefers to appoint a Maynooth professor 
■or the president of a diocesan college to a vacant see rather than a 
priest in active parochial service. But there are several prizes in the 
way of “ P.P.-ships ” in every diocese, and one of these Father Pat is 
Certain -to obtain sooner or later. He naturally strives to seoure a 
parish sooner rather than.later..- The bishop is the sole 
the patronage ofthe diocese. The laity have no voice 
the appointment to any office in the Church. It is, therefore, eseen- 
tial that a curate should keep on good terms with his bishop, if he 
desires to improve Ms worldly prospects. The parish priests are. not 
*> dependent as the curates on the caprice, disfavour, orgood pleasure 
of the bishop.- A parish priest cannot be deprived ef his parish unless 
fbr certain violations of the Canon Law. But should he fall under 
the censure of hie bishop for his attitude in matters that do not oome 
within the category of offences against the Canon Law, and should h*- 
refuse to make kia submission and his peace, his lordship ooolddis- 
turb the serenity and repose of his living by quartering on him an 
da welcome anj) expensive curate. 

: - The incomes of parish priests from the offerings or “ does * <frthe 
parishioners at Baster and Christmas and from fees at^marriges, 
baptisms, funerals, Ac., vary considerably in amount, oven within a 
diocese; ?rSome parishes are worth only £150 a yea* ; other parishes 
are worth as nwrchasAOOO a year. These figures probably represent 
the two extremes,- though parishes of- £160-are far--more -oemaaoa than 
ffwjjetw* - of £600. The average inoomo of * pariah priest/exclusive 
V#L. *-air. . . 2. If 
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of the allowance to curates, runs from £200 to £300 per annnia, 
whiob, compared with the stipends of Protestant clergymen, and even 
with those of Nonconformist ministers, is very small indeed. The 
“ dues ” Me collected by different modes in rural end in urban, 
districts. In country parishes, ns a ally, the parish priest, on the 
Sundays following Easter and Christmas, sits after Mass at a table 
in the chapel with a book containing the names of the parishionere 
and the amount each contributes, to receive the offerings of hie 
flock. In towns and cities the priests make a house to house col' 
lection of the "dues.” The amount of the “ does” is, in thecaae 
of a %mer, fixed at so much per pound on the valuation of his land. 
Labourers pay Is. 6a!., artisans or clerks from 2a. 6d. to Ss., according 
to their wages; small shopkeepers from 10a. to £1; larger shopkeeper* 
and the professional classes between £3 and £5; and the gantry con¬ 
tribute larger sums according to their wealth. The “ dues ” are in a 
sense obligatory, for Roman Catholics are bound fay the lawB of the 
Church, under pain of excommunication, to contribute to the support, 
ofo?their pastors. But as the “ dues ” are not as a rule oppressive, 
they are willingly and cheerfully contributed. In addition to the 
“ dues,” the parish priests also receive fees for the discharge of office* 
at marriages, baptism s, funerals, and for saying Mass lor any parti' 
cular object, such as for the repose of a soul, or far a blessing on soma, 
secular or religions undertaking. These fees also vary considerably, 
according to the position of the persons for whom the offices are 
discharged. A poor person may have a Mass said for 5a, while a 
rich^jperson would pay 10s. or £1. Marriages in hnmble circles are 
performed for £1 or £1 10s., and in well-to-do circles for much larger 
sums arrived at by mutual agreement. In country parishes, where 
*be " fortune ” of the bride is known to everybody, the custom is to 
charge a fee of 5 per cent, of the dowry. Many parish priests in the 
oowntay districts also add a little to their incomes by farming opera¬ 
tions, such as letting fields to graziers or raising some stock on their 
own account, In former years, indeed, almost every parish priest was*, 
also a big former. He tilled his extensive acres largely by tha 
gratuitous labours of his flook, and went to the fairs and markets with 
the produce,, or with his cattle, sheep, pigs, or horses, and wrangled, 
and higgled with the dealers over five ehilUnga in the price. Bob 
priests Me not now allowed by the bishops to hold mote than twenty; 
acre*'of land. Out of his income from his parish the pariahpriesfc 
Ms^nfat only to pay tfae stipends of bis curates, but has also to conlci- 
bnte a certain percentage of the amount to the bishop, for it is from 
such contributions %|he parish priests of bis diooese that most of tha 
income of the bishop is derived. Parish priests, therefore, are not 
men of means. Many of them have bat a bare sustenance; and o$ • 
the vast majority it may be. said that thqy have only sufficient 
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maintain their position in social life. They have, 'however, little 
inducement to eequue means, even where it is possible to do so. They 
have no families to provide for, and are required to leave to the 
Church any property they may be possessed of at death. The incomes 
of the bishops also vhry considerably. They ran from about 2000 in 
a few poor dioceses hot the West of Ireland to about £1000 in dioceses 
in the more prosperous South and East. Z do not think the incomes 
of even the Archbishop of Dublin, or of the Primate, the Archbishop 
Of Armagh, exceed, if they reach, £1500 a year. These positions in 
Hie Irish Church are at least worth five times that amount. 

In Bocud life the priests%re hospitable, jolly, and convivial, fond (2 
comic song and merry jest. They all take a most oheerful view of 
things here and hereafter. They certainly follow the example of 
their famous prototype Father O'Flynn in not leaving the gaiety all to 
the laity. :: 

Ton will also seldom meet with a priest in whose conversation, if 
religion be the subject, you can trace anything in the nature of cant 
or pharisaism. They are generally most affable and eonrteoqs lo 
strangers, especially to heretical strangers, for though they may not 
love Protestants in the lnmp they always well and cordially receive the 
individual heretic; and having a most sincere tolerance and respect 
for all forms of belief, they will never in private circles introduce or 
even disease the subject of religion in a controversial spirit. The 
favourite topic of conversation at a priest’s dinner-table is politics, the 
Nationalist view being supported by the host with more or less vigour. 
As to Father Pat’s hospitality, it may be rude and rough, but there 
is no mistaking its warm and generous whole-heartedness. The 
dinner in a country parish invariably consists of a roast turkey, a 
boiled leg of mutton with turnips, bailed bacon with cabbage, and 
potatoes served in their jackets. Claret is the wine principally drank. 
It is only on very important occasions that champagne makes its 
appearance, but there is always) a plentiful snpply of the best Irish 
Whisky and, if made in the district, of “ potheen.” Father Pat has, 
it most be admitted, a liking for whisky punch after dinner, in 
judicious moderation, of course, and his only other dissipation is 
a smoke—always a clay pipe, never a cigarette or a cigar. When 
a “ suspended ” or disfrocked priest is met with in Ireland—and 
that tery rarejf happens—his misfortnne is usually to be traced to 
drunkenness. There is never a lady in the case. . 

There is little literary activity amongst the priests. Tfca only 
distinguished literary man which the Irish priesthood has produced 
during the nineteenth oentnry is the Rev. Francis Mahoney (Father 
Prout), but the body look .apon him rather askance, for he gave np 
(he 'Church for literature, and is suspected of not having been quite 
orthodox in his religions views. Besides, hs was educated abroad ts ^ 
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iesnit, the gmat learned Order ed thofktholie'Charoh,; wad themfcm 
dees not properly belong to the secular- priesthood ofireland. -SDhefc 
Indy has always numbered between two < and three thousand-meoef 
mm or laas ^ntltnre and of considerable leisure.; and yet the literature 
of Ireland, m* to apeak of general English literature, isneiindebted 
to them for» single noteworthy contributioB, Indeed, only a- small 
fraction of the Irish priests have ever turned their, thoughts to the 
making of books. They take an interest in historical, antiquarian;- 
and a r ohm at ogical objects, and the proceedingsof theBoydlrisb 
Academy have bean enriched by many scholarly papers by prieStsy 
bat they seem to think that the writid^ of poetry and- fiction— 
especially fiction—would hardly be consonant with their spiritual 
oatling. Therefore, half a dosen volnmes of poems and three orient 
noveds represent practically the output of the Irish priesthood/ in 
imaginative literature during the century; and these volumes are not 
generally known even to book-readers in Ireland. 

The secular priests are as undistinguished in the pulpit as in 
literature. It is a carious fact that, notwithstanding the well- 
deserved reputation of the Irish race for eloquence, there is not one 
great preacher in the Irish secular priesthood. Hundreds of priests 
con, of ooarae, deliver impressive sermons; but not.one of them 
enjoys more than a local reputation as a preacher. Father Tom 
Burke, the great Irish pulpit orator, was not a secular priest, but a 
Dominican; and it is in the churches of the regular Orders, and not 
in the parochial chapels, that the art of pulpit oratory is cultivated 
to any extent. In the literature of theology the secular priests are 
also practically unrepresented. It is perhaps to their credit that, 
unlike the ministers of other creeds, they have refrained from' flooding 
the market with volumes of indifferent sermons or painful coa&ro* 
venial-works on religion. 

Their-acquaintance with current imaginative literature is limited. 
They do not,- as a rule, buy new books. Ireland, as-a wholes 
i»>.®ot-« book-buying or a book-reading country—-though in both 
iwspaotK.it has wonderfully improved of late, thanks to the pro-, 
pagundlst -efforts of the Irish Literary Societies ofLondea and 
Dublin; buttfce priests, probably, buy fewer current books and mod 
fhuur wa is at .books than any other dam in the same rank aflife, 
snob, tat instance, as the solicitors and doctors of thegwral districts/ 
Many of thorn have no acquaintance with the imaginative literature 
of tie day—fiction and poetry—except snob as may be /derived 
second-hand from the reviews in. Irish newspapers. A netful--.or- a 
voisn of poeme must have passed through at^ksot half a «eatnry 
of - existence without having--raised any. questioaosto-its moral 
tendency, befarunitis adtni*tadiito««lm ^ ' 

^boks—-mainly religious—-which one attain the ritttngnuaaitwjfe* 
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priest's residence. Theirfwvourite antiion an, in poetry, Goldsmith 
and Thornaa Moore, and In fiction, Gerald Giifiin, the B ani m a, and 
Garletpn—all native writers, and from across (£ George's Channel, 
Scott and Dickens. It ia a rather limited selection, bnt than people 
of aiaple literary tastes, like the Irish priests, can be supreme^ happy 
with it. 

It most not by any means be snpposed that Father Pat is remisB 
in bis spiritual duties as a priest. There is perhaps no better pastor 
in the vrld from the spiritual point of view. The people regard 
him with- mingled feelings of awe and reverence and love. A good 
deal of tins regard is no donbt inspired by superstition—by a dread 
of the supernatural powers supposed to be possessed by “God’s 
anointed but, apart from that. Father Fat has secured for himself 
the warmest corner in the hearts of his flock by his excellent 
qualities as a spiritnal pastor, as a friend wfapn the soul is: in 
need, as a consoler in sickness, distress, and misfortune, Many of 
the prints may lack social grace and culture; bnt they are 
eminently fitted for the spiritual duties which, as pastors, they have 
to discharge. Fine gentlemen are not needed for the hard and 
repellent services—as they appear to secnlar eyes—of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland. Father Pat’s single-minded devotion to the duties 
of his office, and his keen interest in the spiritual needs of his flock, 
give him a surer title to the respect and reverence of the people than 
culture and learning. Besides, he is brought into intimate relations 
with the people all through life, bnt especially at its most momentous 
and solemn occasions. “ Soggarth aroon ” is the people's term of 
endearment for Father Pat, and one of the. most popular of the 
pthsuats’songs asks: 

“Who, in tbe winter’s night, 

Soggarth aroon, 

When the cold blast did bite, 

Soggarth aroon, 

Came to my cabin door, 

And on my earthen Boor 
Knelt by me, eick and poor, 

Soggarth aroon 1 ” 

Regarding them as a body, the priests are indeed a very simple- 
minded, unworldly, and warm-hearted body of men, without craft or 
guile—though, aooording to their enemies, who know them not, these 
are their distinctive qualities—and they pass through thair narrow, 
odourless, and self-sacrificing lives cheerfully and gladly, seeking no 
rented, so far as this worid is ooncerned, but. the esteem amt love of 
tbd* flocks. 

She weak point in Father Pat’s character as a pastor is the little he 
does towards improving the social life of the people. He denounces 
with tremendous force and sincerity the op pression* of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the raekrenting of the local landlord—on both of whom .he 
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invariably places the blame, oftentimes most erroneously and most 
unjustly, for the miserable social condition of bis flock; but' 
there his efforts Wtmprove the temporal lot of 
He has not yet reoogaiaed -what a powerfol factor he might be in 
brightening tbs every-day lives of the people. The monotony and 
dreariness of town, village, and rural lift in Ireland is appalling. 
The st r ai ned relations which, owing to nnhappy but relentless 
eoanomio causes, have existed for two centuries between the territorial 
gentry and Hie farming class have deprived Ireland of the elevating 
and beneficent influences of lady Bountiful and the squire, which 
are so often visible in hnmble social life in rural England. Then 
are no endowed village charities for the distribution of blankets, 
clothing, or food to tire needy; no village benefit olnbs for the aid of 
members in times of trouble, sickness, aud death; no village greens 
for outdoor sports and pastimes; no village halls for conceits, readings 
' and limelight entertainments during the long winter evenings; too 
social gatherings or excursions in connection with the Roman Catholic 
chapels. The priests could, by agencies such as these, impart some 
colour and variety to the dull and dismal social life of the peasantry; 
tot, unfortunately, they seem to think it is no part of their duty, or 
else they do not know the way, which may, perhaps, be attributed t<^ 
tbe narrow Compass of their training at Maynooth. Borne of them 
have tried to faring books, principally of a religions character, within 
reach of their flock through tbe medium of parish libraries. But, aa 
a rule, there is nothing for the inhabitants of the rural districts to 
read—in addition to the weekly newspapers from Dublin—except 
trashy penny publications from London; and no recreation tot sur¬ 
reptitious dances for the young, and visits to the wretched shebfltos 
for the elder folk, despite the falminations of the priests against these 
practices; while the destitute and the age-worn have no resort tot 
the charity of neighbours almost as poor as themselves, or the dreaded 
workhouse. 

It is often said that the expectations of the Imperial Government 
in establishing and endowing a college far the education of the priest¬ 
hood in belaud have not been realised. Edmund Burke, who took a 
keen interest in the project and urged it on the Government with all 
ins powers pf argument and eloquence, declared that the foundation 
of Maynooth College would mean “the salvation of.Ireland from 
Jacobinism and anarchy." That glowing hope has, it is said, been 
woefully disappointed. Mr. Lecky, whose impartiality of judgment 
as an historian is universally admitted, contends in bis “ Ireland in 
the Eighteenth Century,” that the Maynooth priests are, in many 
respects, inferior? 0 the old priests who were eduosted on the Continent; 
that they lack Hie polish and breadth of intellectual view which the 
training in tbe colleges of Europe had lent to the priests of tkeeariy 
' ■ : v- ■' - 
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.years of the century; while other historical writer*, lacking, perhaps, 
the well-balanced mind of Ur. Lecky, have asserted without qualifi¬ 
cation that, thanks to Maynooth College, the priests are sow, and have 
been for yean, as a body, disloyal, Jacobinical, uncultured and illiberal. 
Contemporary writers undoubtedly pay high testimony to the character 
and culture of the old priests. There is no dbnbt also that dnring 
the disturbed end turbulent latter quarter of the eighteenth century, 
the influence of the priests’ with the people, so far as it went—end I 
do not think it went far, certainly to nothing approaching its extent 
and power in oar own days—was, generally speaking, on the side of 
law and^order. Indeed, Wolfe Tone, the greatest and most astute 
conspirator of the Society of United Irishmen, rejoiced like Edmond 
Burke, but for entirely different reasons, at the establishment of 
Maynooth College. In his more accurate and sagacious view, the 
priests brought back with them from the Continent, not the taint of 
Jacobinism, bat the taint of conservatism, which induced them to set 
their faces against all agrarian and political movements amongst the 
people, and made them therefore the most formidable obstacle to the 
spread of his ideas; and he was convinced that, if they were educated 
and trained in Ireland, they could not possibly resist the influences of 
their environment, which, according to Wolfe Tone, make, or rather 
made, for sedition and revolution. - v 

Unfortunately it is as politicians, or rather as demagogues, that the 
Irish priests are best known to people outside of Ireland, and in that 
rile they appear in anything but an amiable light. In the past, indeed, 
they were commonly regarded as knavish and designing apostles of 
sedition and social disorder to an nnhappy community, whom with evil 
intent they kept in a degraded condition of ignorance and superstition. 
To me, impartially reviewing the history of the Irish priesthood, that 
•opinion seems to have had little or no foundation upon the doings 
•of the priests themselves, bnt appears to have been largely inspired 
•by that hatred and fear of the Roman Catholic Church as a theological 
error and a menace to liberty, which retained for so many years a mar¬ 
vellous hold on the public mind of Great Britain. More tolerant and 
enlightened feelings towards the Roman Catholic Church now prevail 
■amongst the British people; bnt the priests are still regarded With 
some distrust and suspicion owing to the prominent parte they play 
in political movements in Belaud. This, however, is ndt to be traced 
•to toe influlnoe of Maynooth College. It was Daniel O'Connell who 
first brought the priests into toe political arena daring his agitation 
for Catholic Emancipation a quarter of a century after the foundation 
of Maynooth. Bnt sooner or later such a contingency was inevitable, 
Maynooth or no Maynooth. Circumstances political mid social would 
have proved too strong for the conservatism of even the old foreign-. 
educated priests. Sprang from the people, sharing toe people's 
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opinions »nd prejudices , end depending on the people for their support, 
both the interest and the inclination of the priests naturally induce 
them to Bide with the people in every political upheaval, just as similar- 
influences make agitators, also, of the Nonconformist ministers of 

Wales. 

I think that if the troth were really known, it would be found that 
the priests, as. a body, are really in Ireland, as in every other country, 
a great conservative force, and that they have controlled and checked, 
rather than inflamed, the excesses of popular agitation. Every 
priest educated in Maynooth College prior to 1870 took the oath of 
allegiance publicly in the court-house of Maynooth before the assistant- 
barristers of the county. That oath has been loyally kept. The 
priests as' a body have always been Arm supporters of the British 
connection. Revolution has been too often associated with the spoli¬ 
ation Of the Roman Catholic Church and with deadly enmity to the 
Roman Catholic religion to be ever countenanced by the Irish priests, 
(there were two attempts at rebellion against English rule in Ireland, 
in 1848 and 1860, known respectively as “ The Young Ireland Move- 
ment ” and “ The Fenian Movement,” before the disendowment of 
Maynooth. The leaders of both these revolutionary movements attri¬ 
buted their failure to the hostile influence of the priests. This oS 
course is ah exaggeration, both of the strength of the movementaP 
and the influence of the priests. Neither of the movements was 
very formidable, and both would have been crushed by the Govern¬ 
ment with the greatest ease, even without the moral support, 
of the prieBts. But undoubtedly the opinions and sentiments by 
which those movements were inspired would have disaffected a far 
larger proportion of the people than they did disafiect, had it not 
been for the practically unanimous opposition of the priesthood. It 
may be said, however, that there has been only within the past few 
years a glaring instance of the unruly tendencies of the- Irish 
priests and of their utter disregard for even the spiritual authority 
of the Pope of Rome. Were not the plan of campaign, boycotting, 
and other illegal and immoral practices of the recent land agitation 
strongly condemned in a Rescript specially issued by the Pope; 
and did not. the bishops and priests, notwithstanding, continue to 
identify themselves prominently with the movement ? That is quite 
*true. But the Irish bishops who were called to Rome by, the Pope 
to explain their conduct and the conduct of their pries&, are said to- 
have convinced his Holiness that it was essential, not only to the 
well-being of Roman Catholicism in belaud, but to the interest of • 
law, order and properly, that they and their priests should still remain 
eonneetod with the land movement. It was pointed out to his- 
Holiness, probably, that the agitation was bound to go on, even 
without tbs prints j that, if the priests refused to have part «r 
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lot in it, the only result would be the weakening of the ties which 
bound them to the people—a contingency to be avoided in the interest 
of the Church ; and that, if on the other hand the priests continued 
to act as the local directors of the agitation, they would be able to 
keep it within proper bounds. The priests, therefore, remained in 
the movement, and undoubtedly restrained its excesses. It is true 
that they have often made an illegitimate use in politics of their 
spiritual power over the people. But it is also a fact beyond all 
question that the crimes and outrages, which stained the reowt 
land movement in Ireland, oeourred in districts in which the priests, 
from one cause or another—principally because they refused to 
identify themselves with the agitation—had lost their influence with 
the people. 

Attempts are also frequently made to give to the Agrarian and 
Nationalist movements a religious or sectarian complexion; and the 
fact that on one side of the quarrel are, generally speaking, all the 
Catholics, and *on the other all the Protestants, is quoted as a Con¬ 
clusive argument in its favour. But that fact is only a coincidence. 
Its explanation is that the masses are Catholic and the classes Pro¬ 
testant. It is to historic and economic causes, and not to sectarian 

C imosifcy, that these movements—whatever else may be said of 
cm—will be ascribed by the impartial historian of the future. 
The Irish priests have never preached a religious crusade. They 
are really a tolerant body of clerics. They certainly do not look 
upon Protestantism with that abhorrence with which Roman Catho¬ 
licism is regarded by many ministers of Protestant sects. They 
have a sincere respect for all religious convictions; but as they 
think, ri ghtly or wrongly, that the ministers of every religion should 
confine thW ministrations to their own congregations, they are most 
hostile to every missionary effort and to every movement to whioh 
even the faintest suspicion of proselytism can he attached. If 
religious ranoour prevails amongst some of the priests to-day it is a 
survival of the times when Ireland was the great field for the opera¬ 
tions of the Evangelical movement, which had its headquarters in 
Exeter Hall, and which after the expenditure of vast sums of money, 
and the sacrifice of much seal, time and even life, has not left the 
slightest impression upon the Catholicism of the mass of people. 

The supremacy of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland will 
indeed never be in the slightest degree shaken, not to say overthrown, 
by Evangelical missions. That Church amply satisfies the spiritual 
temperament or religious mood of mind Of the Irish people; and its 
beliefs and doctrines have rooted themselves too deeply into their con¬ 
victions and affections, ever to be displaced for thedajfcjcinaeandbeliefs 
of another creed, by the distribution of Bibles and tracts or soup 
•ad blankets —the form whioh Evangelical effort in Ireland commonly 
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takes to-day—or by ft re viral of the pablio theological disputes and con¬ 
trover s ie s of former years. The priests do not like these movements, 
buMdwy do not fear them. "What they, Hke the ministers of every 
4og«spf|e .creed, .feu, is the secularisation of education; and henoe 
their efforts, in which they have the authorities of the Irish Ghnroh 
as allies, to bring about (much to Mr. John Moriey’a perplexity a 
short time ago) the denominationalisttian of the National School 
system. It is probable that under Home Bute the aim of the 
priests in the matter of primary education—that is, supreme oontrol 
of the tmiiuiig of the Catholic young—would soon be realised. They 
would also demand a State-aided Homan Catholic University; and 
would get it. But the Irish education question settled on these lines 
—as indeed it may soon be settled by the Imperial Parliament—no 
fear need, at least, be entertained, whatever else may happen under 
an Irish Parliament, that the priests would try to impose any disability 
on any Protestant sect, or confer any privilege on tbeir own Church. 
They could not, if they would; for, of course, such it law would be 
in contravention qf the provisions of any Home Rule Act, and would, 
therefore, be void; but I am convinced they wonld not, even if they 
could. The influence of the priestB of other countries in politics and 
religion may be retrogressive, but the temper of mind of the Irish 
priests in regard to these most vital of hnman interests is liberal. It 
most certainly is not reactionary or negative. They are probably the 
most broad-minded body of Roman Catholic clerics in the world, 
which is due, in no small degree, to the potent influence for good in 
many things which, as was inevitable, the close contiguity of a 
great, liberal, and progressive country like England has exercised 
-on Ireland. a • 
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(Concluded.) 


XII.— Evolution of the Puofessions. 

T HE saying that we cannot put old heads on young shoulders 
figuratively expresses, among other troths, the troth that the 
beliefs which in youth result from small information joined with on- 
disciplined thought and feeling cannot, until after long years, be 
replaced by the beliefs which wider knowledge and better balanced 
mental powers produce. And while it is usually impracticable to 
antedate the results of mental development and culture, it is alto 
usually impracticable to arouse, during early stages, any such distrust 
of convictions then farmed, as should be caused by the perception 
that there is much more to be learnt. 

This gnhral remark, trite in substance though it is, l am prompted 
to make & propas of the profound change wbioh study of many peoples 
in many plaoes and times causes in those ideas of social organization 
which are current—ideas entertained not only by the young but also 
by the majority of the old, who, relatively to the subject-matter to be 
investigated, are also young. For patient inquiry and calm thought 
make it manifest that sundry institutions regarded with strong 
prejudices have been essential institutions; and that the development 
■of society has everywhere been determined by agencies—especially 
political and yclesisatiool - of characters condemned by the higher 
sentiments ana incongruous with an advanced social ideal 

One in whom aversion to autocratic rule is strong does not 
willingly recognize the truth that without autoorotio role tire evolution 
■of society could not have commenced; and one to whom the thought 
of priestly control is repugnant osnnot, without difficulty, hang him¬ 
self to see that during early stages priestly ooutrol was neossaary. 
But eastern plstioQ of the evidence, while proving these general facta. 
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also makes it manifest that in the nature of things groups of men out 
of which organized societies germinate most, in passing from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, have first- assumed the form-in 
which one individnal predominatea—a nucleus of the group serving ae 
a centre of initiation for all subsequent steps in development. Though, 
as fast as society advances, and especially as feat as the militant typo 
yields plane to tire industrial type, a centralized and coercive control, 
political and ecclesiastical, becomes less needful, and plays a can- 
tinaally decreasing part in social evolution ; yet the evidence compels, 
ns to admit that at first it was indispensable. 

This generalization, which we saw variously illustrated by political 
institutions and ecclesiastical institutions, we now see again illustrated 
by professional institutions. As the foregoing chapters have shown, 
all the professions originate by differentiation from the agency which, 
beginning as political, becomes, with the apotheosis of the dead ruler, 
politico-ecclesiastical, and thereafter develops the professions chiefly 
from its ecclesiastical element. Egypt which, by its records and 
remains, exhibits so well the early phases of social progress, shows ns 
how at first various governmental functions, including the professional, 
were mingled in tile king and in the cluster of those who surrounded 
the Icing. Says Tiele:— 

1 A conflict between the authority of priest and king was hardly possible in 
earlier times, for then the kings themselves, their sons, and their principal 
officers of state were tbs chief priests, and the priestly dignities were not 
dissevered from nor held to be inconsistent with other and civil functions.” 
And again— 

ffThe priestly offices were state functions . . . which did not differ at all in 
kind from that of commander of the troops, governor of a district, architect, 
and chamberlain. Zn fact, both kinds of office were, for the meat part, filed 
by the same persons.” 5: 

And since, as Brngsch tells ns, “ Pharaoh’s architects (the Mur-bet) 
. . . were often of the number of the king's sons and grandsons," we 
aae. that in the governing group the political, ecclesiastical, and pro¬ 
fessional functions were united. 

No group of institutions illustrates with greater clearness the prooasa 
of social evolution; and none shows more undeniably bow social 
eralotion conforms to the law of evolution at large. The germs ont 
of which the professional agencies arise, forming at firrfc a pact of tike 
regulative agency, differentiate from it at the same time that they 
differentiate from one another; and, while severally being rendered 
more multiform by the rise of subdivisions, severally become more 
coherent within themselves and more definitely marked aff The- 
process parallels completely that by which the parte of an individnal 
organism pace from their initial state of timp&rfty to their ultimate 
atate of complexity. 
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-o Orig i nally -one* whowas -beiieowi-.byhimaclf «aadothiwuto/have 
power ores demonw—the ; mystery-man or madicin swucfVwr-nring 
ooercire methods-toerpeldisease-producing spirits^ stoadtamShesplaoe 
of doctor; and -when his -appliances, at .first supposed*} aoksaper- 
naturally, came to be understood as acting naturally, hia -office 
eventually lost .its- priestly character altogether : the resulting physician 
-class,- origuudly' nmfonB, eventually dividing into distinguishable snb-. 
classes while-acquiring a definite embodiment. 

Less early, becaose implying more -developed groups, aroeethoee 
who as-exhibitors of joy, now in the presence of the living, ruler-and 
now in the supposed presence of the deceased ruler, were at first - 
simultaneously singers and dancers, and, becoming spedalized iron*- 
the people at large, presently became distinct from one another; 
whence, in course of time, two groups of professionals, whose official 
laudations, political or religious, extended in their range and multiplied 
in their kinds. And then by like steps were separated from owe 
another vocal and instrumental musicians, and eventually composers; 
within which classes also there arose subdivisions. - 

Ovations, -now to the living king and now to the dead king, while 
taking saltatory and musical forms, took also verbal forms, originally 
spontaneous and irregular, but presently studied and zneasurad t 
whence, first, the unrhythmical speech of the orator, which under 
higher emotional excitement grew into the rhythmical speech of the 
priest-poet, chanting verses—verses that finally became established! 
hymns of praise. Meanwhile from accompanying rude imitations-of 
the hero’s acts, performed now by one and now by several, grew dra¬ 
matic representations, which, little by little elaborated, fell under the 
regulation of a chief actor, who prefigured the playwright.. And out 
of these germs, all pertaining to worship, came eventually the. various- 
professions of -poets, actors, dramatists, and the subdivisions of-these. 

The great deeds of toe hero-god, recited, chanted or- smog, , and 
numerically rendered, naturally eame - to be -supplemented by-details, 
so growing into accounts of his life ; . id thus toe priestxpoet -gave 
origin to toe biographer, whose narratives, being extended -to less 
sacred personages, became seoalarized. Stories of the apotheosized 
chief or king, joined With stories of his- companions andampiiSed -by 
narratives of accompanying transactions, formed the first historisa. 
And from theps accounts of the doings of particular men and,groups 
df-men,-partly tree but passing by exaggeration into the - mythical, 
came the wholly mythical, or fiction ; which then and always, pre¬ 
served toe-biographioo-hiatorical character. Add to which that out of 
toe aritiokm* and reflections. scattered through this peaeensl litera¬ 
ture-an impersonal literature slowly emerged*. the-whofe, group of 
toese prodsCte -having- sc their deepest Mot toj entogipe cfiibs priest- 
post. • . ^ t / ‘ry-'i .'"."S' -i-i - 
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Prompted m were the medioine-men of savages and the priests of 
early civilized peoples to increase their influence, they were ever 
stimulated'to acquire knowledge of natural actions and the properties 
of things; and, being in alleged communication with supernatural 
beings, they were supposed to acquire sueh knowledge from them. 
Hence, by implication, the priest became the primitive man of *scteaoe> 
and, led fay his special experiences to speculate about the causes of 
things, thus entered the sphere of philosophy : both his science and 
his philosophy being pursued in tbe service of his religion. 

Hot only bis higher culture but bis alleged intercourse with the 
gods, whose mouthpiece he wag, made him the authority in cases of 
dispute; and being also, as historian, the authority concerning past 
transactions and traditional usages, or laws, he acquired in both capa- 
cities the character of judge. Moreover, when the growth of legal 
administration brought the advocate, he, though usually of lay origin, 
was sometimes clerical. 

Distinguished in early stages as the learned man of the tribe or 
society, and especially distinguished as the possessor of that know¬ 
ledge which was thought of most value—knowledge of unseen things 
—the priest of necessity became the first teacher. Transmitting tra¬ 
ditional statements concerning ghosts and gods, at first to neophytes 
of his class only bnt afterwards to the cultured classes, he presently, 
beyond instruction in supernatural things, gave instruction in natural 
things; and having been the first secular teacher has retained a large 
share in secular teaching even down to our own days. 

As making a sacrifice was the original priestly act, and as the 
building of an altar for the Sacrifice was by implication a priestly sot, 
it results Hist tbe making of a shelter over the altar, which in its 
developed form became tbe temple, was also a priestly act. When the 
priest, ceasing to be himself tbe executant, directed the artificers, bo' 
continued to be the designer; and when he ceased to be the actual 
designer, the master-builder or architect thereafter continued to fulfil 
hH general directions. And then the temple and the palace in sundry 
early societies, being at once the residence of the apotheosized ruler 
and fbe living ruler (even now a palace usually contains a small 
temple) and being the first kinds of developed architecture, eventually 
gave origin to secular architecture. 

A rude oarved or modelled image of a man placed fin his graven 
gave origin to toe sculptured representation of a god inclosed in his 
temple. A product of priestly skill at the ontset, it continued in 
some cases to fal such among early civilized peoples; end always 
thereafter, when executed by an artisan, conformed to priestly dlree> 
tion. Extending presently toi the representation of other than divine 
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So was it with painting. At first used to complete the carved 
representation of the revered or worshipped personage, and being 
otherwise in some tribes need by the priest and his aids for exhibiting 
the tribal hero’s deeds, it long remained subservient to religion, either 
for the colouring of statues (as it does still in Roman Catholic images 
of saints, &o.), or for the decoration of temples, or for the portraiture 
Of deceased persons on sarcophagi and stela?; and when it gained 
independence it was long employed almost wholly for the rendering 
of sacred scenes: its eventual secularization being accompanied by tie 
subdivision into a variety of kinds and of the executant artists into 
correlativO groups. 

Thus the process of professional evolution betrays throughout the 
same bruts. In stages like that described by Hue as still existing 
among the Tibetans, where “ the Lama is not merely a priest, he is. 
the painter, poet, scnlptor, architect, physician,” there are joined in 
the same individual, or group of individuals, the potentialities out of 
which gradually arise the specialized groups we know as professions. 
'While out of the one primitive class there come by progressive diver¬ 
gences many classes, each of these classes itself undergoes a kindred 
change: there are formed in it subdivisions and even sub-subdivisions, 
which become gradually more marked; so that, throughout, the 
advance is from an indefinite homogeneity to a definite hetero¬ 
geneity. / 

In presence of the feet that the immense majority of mankind 
adhere pertinaciously to the creeds, political and religious, in which 
they are brought up; and in presence of the further fact that on 
behalf of their creeds, however acquired, there are soon enlisted 
prejudices which practically shut out adverse evidence; it is not to 
be expected that the foregoing illustrations, even joined with kindred 
illustrations previously given, will make them see that society is a 
growth and not a manufacture, and has its laws of evolution. 

From prime ministers down to plongh-boys there is either ignorance 
or disregard of the truth that nations acquire their vital structures by 
natural processes and not by artificial devices. If the belief is not 
that social arrangements have been divinely ordered thus or thus, 
then it is that they have been made thus or thus by kings, or if not 
by kings then by parliaments. That they have com$ about by small 
accumulated changes not contemplated by rulers, is an open secret 
which paly of late has been reoognised by a few and is still un- 
perceived by the many—educated ns well as uneducated. Though 
the turning of the land into a food-producing surface, cleared, fenced, 
drained, and covered with farming appliances, haa been achieved by 
men working for individual profit not b^Segialative direction —though 
villages, towns, cities, have insensibly grown up under the desires of 
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man to satisfy their waats-^-tboughby spontaneou* co-operation of 
citizens ban been farmed oanals, railways, telegraphs, and other means 
of oommumcation and diatribntion; the natural forces which l£ave done 
all this are ignored as qf no account in political thinking. Oar 
immense manufacturing system with its multitudinous inventions, 
supplying both home and foreign consumers, and the immense mer¬ 
cantile marine by which its products are taken all over the. globe and 
other prodaetB brought back, have been natnraily and not artificially 
originated. That transformation by which, in thousands of years, 
inenV Occupations have been so specialised that each, aiding to satisfy 
some small division of his fellow-citizen’s needs has his own needs 
satisfied by the work of hundreds of others, has taken place without 
design and unobserved. Knowledge developing into science, which 
has become bo vast in mass that no one can grasp a tithe of it, and 
which now guideB productive activities at large, has resulted from tile 
workings of individuals prompted not by the ruling agency but by 
their own inclinations. Bo, too, has been created the still vaster 
mass distinguished as literature, yielding the gratifications filling so 
large a space in our lives. Nor is it otherwise with the literature of 
the hour. That ubiquitous journalism which provides satisfactions 
for men’s more urgent mental wants, has resulted from the activities 
of citizens severally pursuing private benefits. And supplementing 
these oome the innumerable companies, associations, unions, societies* 
dubs, subserving enterprise, philanthropy, culture, art, amusement ; 
as well as the multitudinous institutions annually receiving millions 
by endowments and subscriptions: all of them arising from the 
Unforced co-operations of citizens. And yet so hypnotized are nearly 
ell by fixedly contemplating the doings of ministers and parliaments, 
that they have no eyes for this marvellous organization which has 
been growing for thousands of years without governmental help—nay, 
indeed, in spite of governmental hindrances. For in agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, bankibg, journalism, immense injuries have 
been done by laws—-injuries afterwards healed by social forces which 
have thereupon set up afresh the normal courses of growth. So 
unconscious are men of the life of the social organism that though 
the spontaneous actions of its units, each seeking livelihood, generate 
streams of feed which touch at their doors every hour—though the 
water for their morning bath, the lights for their rooipa, the fires.in 
their grates, the baa or tram which takes them to the City, the busi¬ 
ness they carry on (made possible by the distributing system they 
share in), the evening “ Special "’ they glance at, the theatre or con¬ 
cert bo which they presently go, and the cab home, all Tesult from 
the unprompted workings this organized humanity, they remain 
blind- Though by its vfcfftetivities capital» drafted to pinoet 
where it is most wanted, supplies of commodities balanced in every 
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locality and price* universally adjusted—all without official super¬ 
vision ; yet, being obliviotufeof the trnth that theee processes are 
socially originated without ^design of any one, they cannot believe 
that society will be bettered by natural agencies. And hence when 
they see an evil fb be cared or agood to be achieved, they ask for 
legal coercion as the only possible means. 

More than this is true. If, as every parliamentary debate Sad 
every political meeting shows, the demands for legislation pay no 
attention to that beneficent social development which has done so 
much and may be expected to increase in efficiency, still more do they 
ignore tlie late#of that development—still less do they recognize a 
natural order in the changes by which society passes from its lower 
to its higher stages. Though, as we have seen, the process of evolu¬ 
tion exemplified in the genesis of the professions, is similar in 
character to the process exemplified in the genesis of political and 
ecclesiastical institutions and everywhere else; and though |he first, 
inquiry rationally to be made respecting any proposed measure ahonld 
be whether or not it falls within the lines of tins evolution, and what 
mast be the effects of running Counter to the normal course of things; 
yet not only is no such question ever entertained, but one who raised 
it would be laughed down in any popular assemblage and amilec} at 
as a dreamer in the House of Commons: the only course thought wise 
in either the cnltured or the uncultured gathering being that of trying 
to estimate immediate benefits and evils. 

Nor will any argument or any accumulation of evidence suffice to 
change this attitude until there has arisen a different type of mind 
and a different quality of culture. The politician will still spend his 
energies in rectifying some evils and making more—in forming, 
reforming, and again reforming—in passing acts to amend acts that . 
were before amended; while social schemers will continue to think 
that they have only to cut up society and re-arrange it after 
their ideal pattern and its parts will join together again and work as 
intended! ■ : ^ - 
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f HO many good Christians it may, h$ donbt, appear to be an imper- 
I tinence to ask what is the essence of their religion. They me 
living in it, and know the help it brings them, and they see no reason 
to enter on an inquiry, the result of which may prove unsettling. And 
it may be thankfully acknowledged that, even when we are suffering 
from religious perplexity, there are ways in which we may assure 
ourselves of the vital truth of our religion without waiting till all our 
perplexities are solved. To make sure that we are in contact with 
the realities of our faith, and are not unwarrantably sheltering ourselves 
under its name, we have only to go to church and enter heartily into 
the simple actions which are done there. The rites of Christianity are 
older than its doctrines; and when we identify ourselves with the 
Christian congregation, we are “in the current.” Even should we 
nit understand the doctrine, or should we find it inadequate to our . 
experience and our hopes, we yet find Christ, who is present wherever 
two or three are gathered together in His name, when we lode upqn 
the faces of our fellow-worshippers, and join with them in praise and 
prayer. Again, when we join in the good works which are part, at 
least, of the Church's, liturgy, we approach most really and truly, the 
essence of the faith. * 

Th&e can be no donbt, however, that most Christians desire not 
only to practise the actions belonging to their religion, but Also to 
understand why they do so. Every one has some kind of theory 
of religion, and there are, perhaps, few who are not anxioosto 
be assured the theoruthey hold on this matter is a true 
one. What ^ChristianityjRrhat is the cmtnl truth of it; does 
the practice of the religion correspond with the ideal of it, or jj '§,[ 
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the ideal very much higher and better ? "What doea Cfariatianity 
require ns to believe, to do,*to aim at ? What is the gist of the 
matter, and who is the true Christian ? These questions me inces¬ 
santly being put, consciously or nnconsoionsly, wherever there is any 
living thought and active conscience as to the things of Christ, The 
preacher has constantly to ask himself what ought to be pat in the 
forefront of Ms message; the missionary has to ask himself still 
more anxiously the seme question; and those who organise mismonaiy 
effort feM ft to he their duty to specify that feature of Christianity 
■which is to be presented most prominently to the heathen, as its moat 
-vital and essential part. A perpetual discussion on this subject goea 
■on in the more intelligent sections of the oommnnity ; and tbs Church 
incessantly finds it necessary to declare what elements of the faith 
committed to her keeping are specially to be insisted on. The Church 
has to guard against attempts which are made, and constantly renewed, 
on the one hand, to narrow Christianity down to a special type of 
religions experience, and, on the other, to extend it bo widely as to 
sever it from its historical ro|h and from the true source of ita 
strength. The creeds, it is true, remain unchanged, bat each 
generation has a new view of what is most important in the breads, 
and the Church finds out ever afresh what the truth is which sheia 
specially called to uphold. 

At the present time, especially, the question of the,essence of 
’Christianity is brought in a very pressing way under our notice. In 
several departments of theology ghe inquiry has recently attained groat 
prominence and urgency, what Christianity really and essentially is, 
and these discussions are not of an unimportant or ephemeral nature, 
but are undoubtedly destined to grow in volume, and to force them¬ 
selves on the attention of all earnest minds. Hie inquiry as to tile 
true nature of our religion is obviously a vast one, and is capable of 
being treated on a very extensive scale. This paper aims at no more 
-than the suggestion of some of its more immediately important aspects. 
The first of these is connected with comparative religion. If 
Christianity is to be brought into the general study of religion, and 
to be compared in a satisfactory way with other faiths, a definition ■ 
of essential Christianity is obviously called for. In the seeood 
place, it may be asked whether the definition thus required few the 
purposes of odbparative religion is suited for the needs of thorns who 
are living in the religion and depend on it for their spiritual guidance 
and nourishment. That school of German theology which la at present 
most full of life and spirit—namely, the so-called Rifcachlian school— 
is content with such a view of Christianity as recommends itself to 
the science of religion, and holds with aMtolic fervou%that only with 
■uadh a view ef it can Abe sources of Christian (kith add enthusiasm. 
Alow as they should. We dull indicate the basts which is than 
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recommended for onr faith/and shall conclude by pointing at what 
appear to ns to be its deficiencies. '- 

if.-... ■ .,\-v • i, ;■ 

If tite study of comparative religion is to be carried on not as a 
matter of external facts and of statistics only, but in a manner worthy 
of the historic and philosophic interest surrounding it, the question 
most be asked with regard to each of the great religions, what is its 
ess e ntia l and characteristic element. Every religion which continues 
for some time in the world undergoes in the course of its growth 
various modifications, bo that it presents a different appearanoe in one 
century from that which it had in the century before. And a religion 
which spreads far in the world, and becomes the faith of many lands 
and nations, necessarily aaaumes a great variety of forms. Amid all 
these differences of time and place the student is compelled to ask 
' what is the underlying unity in the religion which is to be recognised 
in til its forms. Till this inquiry hu been made with regard to the 
different religions no true or satisfactory comparison of them is 
possible. We may, indeed, forbear from this difficult inquiry, and 
Content ourselves with a series of external observations. Such and 
such religions, we may observe, agree in having sacred books, in such 
a set of them each has a doctrine of incarnation, more or less refined, 
or a doctrine of redemption, and those of such a group agree in the 
practice of preaching as wn aid to thg religions life, or as an element 
of worship. Such an external comparison, however, does not lead far. 
It leads to a knowledge of the general laws of growth which til 
religions more or less observe, and it enables us to classify them in 
various ways; but It does not aid ns in the appreciation of the 
peculiar genius of a religion taken by itself, or of the contribution 
made by it to the whole sum of the religious aspirations of mankind. 
We require to know the religions in a deeper and more intimate WBy, 
and must, if possible, specify in tbe case of each of them what is the 
germ ont of which it grows, and what is the central line of its 
development from that germ. What is the essential part of #e 
mnst ask ; #hat is |hat element in it which is preeent in til its trim 
and genuine forms? ^nd what in these forms is accidental and 
belongs to tie particular age and nation, or to the h wnework which 
every religion must assume in order to continue and rule, rather than 
to the specie! genius of that particular faith? ; 1 t 

This applies to the case of Christianity also, unless indeed our own 
religion is to be withdrawn from the ken of comparative tfeo&gfi, 
a proposal of which we el^ll have a word or two to say directly. 
Christianity has passed through as rich a growth, and htirbad » 

/ 
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eventful a history, as any other faith: it has, therefore, worn widely 
differed aspects in various ages. It has also spread widely, and in 
becoming the faith of many nations in north, south, east, and west, 
has adapted itself to the character and requirements of each in such a 
way as to pot on a great variety of forms. When we are asked to 
compare Christianity with any of the religions which it superseded, 
or with any of those now existing beBide it in the world, most we not, 
in order to do so in a manner at all satisfactory, inquire first of nil 
whet Christianity itself is ? In a scientific discussion we are nq£ 
entitled to, assume that the faith and practice of the Western Church 
alone is Christianity, still less that of the Church of England alone, 
or that of the Church of SootHbd alone. The beliefs and rites of 
Italy are very different from those of England, and so, in another 
direction, are those of the Scottish Highlander, and many another 
veyy marked variation might be mentioned. All of these alike call 
themselves Christian, and the name cannot be refused to any of them. 
Is there then a nnity in all these forms of Christianity, and in what does 
that nnity consist ? d What is the essence of this religion ? What 
it the central fact or view, out of which all this bewildering variety 
of forms has sprang, and with which we most assume that they are all to 
some extent inepired ? Till we have answered this question any 
Comparison we institute between our own religion and others, must be 
quite inconclusive and ineffective. Our argument must be vitiated by 
the fatal flaw that we are nsihg a term which we have not defined, and 
using it ip a sense which onr critics, i e , all those belonging to other 
faiths, and the great majority of those holding onr own, are likely to 
call in question. » 

We might, it is true, make np our minds not to inclnde Christianity 
in our survey of the religions of the world ; indeed, it is urged in many 
quarters that this is the right course to pursue. A Christian student of 
comparative theology at least, we are told, ought not to include his own 
religion in that study. But it is impossible thus to isolate one religion, 
even though it be our own, and stands, to our eyes, far above the rest, 
as it is much nearer and much dearer; nor would it be to the advantage 
«f our religion that it should be kept apart from the study of the world's 
worships. To except Christianity would be to deprive tfcat study of its 
crowning interest and value, and to degrade it to an inquiry into mere 
antiquities on^ouriosities far removed from our own thoughts and lives. 

, We see at once, when the proposal is stated, how impos sible it ti, and 
how unworthy of Christianity it would be, to keep it thjwl(wrt. We 
may be sure, moreover, that if the friends of onr religion do not 
bring it into comparison with others, its enemies will oertaialy dp so, 
and to its disadvantage. 

Comparative religion then requires us to say what we mean by 
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Christianity. In pursuing this science we mast seek oar definition 
nt. Ghrilflmifty aajordingto the same method as that which i* 
observed hi other eaaee. Now the method by which it is attempted 
to defuse the essenoe of a religion is as follows. First, there is the 
aaee.of a national religion, which does not owe its existence to the 
definite action of * great personality, recognised as its founder, hat» 
is known to have grown np gradually with, and in the growth 
of,»the nation. Here we stmt from the firm principle that the 
religion of a people expresses its deepest views, and most charac¬ 
teristic aspirations. We, therefore, inquire, in the first place,: about 
the nation; we ask, to what family of the world’s inhabitants it 
belongs, and what dower it brought with it originally from that 
family; we consider the land in which it settled, and the influence 
each a land might be expected to have on such a people; and thns 
we endeavour to understand, and to account for, the special character 
which distinguishes that nation from others. The character of the 
nation explains to ns its religion, and helps ns to understand the atti¬ 
tude it took up towards its gods, and the nator#of the prayers and 
offerings it thought necessary to present to them. Now this process 
is Only partly applicable to Christianity, bnt to a certain extent it has 
to be applied. To understand the differences between Eastern and 
Western Christianity, or between the worship which prevails to the 
south of the Alps and that of Northern Europe, or even between the 
religion of the Teuton and that of the Celt, some such process, as we 
have described mnst be resorted to. The reason why Christianity has 
assumed such different forms in the various countries which hare 
adopted it, is that no two nations are 1 alike in their characters and 
ideals, and that Christianity had to adapt itself to a great variety ef 
national characters, aqd to establish itself in the place of a numbered 
different national religions. In each case it was inevitably coloured 
by the religion it supplanted. To understand the local differences of 
Christianity, therefore, we have to study the characters of the 
various Christian nations, or, which is almost the same thing, the 
nataw ri the old religions. 

But Christianity is something more than a group of 
religions. It dares with a small number at other friths the distinc¬ 
tion that it traces its origin to a personal founder. And the problem 
of a rebgkm which was founded by a certain person is finite different 
from that tiLthe religion which grew up imperceptibly with,, the 
growth of * nation. How do we proceed in this case to fix the 
essence of a religion which has spread far and continued long ? 

, To do this ia the office of literary and historical criticism. The 
hooka have to be examined which supply our information as to the life 
and teaching at the founder; they have to beplseed intitetrlrue 
historical order instead of the traditional order in which they hav* 
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faeansroangod for purposes of edification; and they kn to be tested 
in various ways. The attempt bee to be made to separate the original 
historical foots which they contain from the additions made to them 
hater by pious imagination. The aets and words from which so 
wonderful a growth proceeded have to be oleared aa far ae possible 
from tl|e doubts and shadows which rest on all records of extraordinary 
oeourrenoes in the distant past, and established as historically certain. 

It stands to reason that the germ from which the great anjt api'Wi^jng 
plant of a religion sprang, must be songht at the very beginning of 
its history. It is there that the secret end mystery must lie which 
have wrought so powerfully in the world. To understand that secret 
and mystery we have to study the history of the founder; nothing 
else will help us. We must examine the nature of the ground in 
which he sowed his seed. We must ask what were the wants and 
the perplexities which weighed upon his countrymen and what 
attempts had been made before Mm to solve the problem of the time. 
We must study the person of the founder himself, and try tonnder- 
Stand both how he Same to be whaffne was, and how it was that Ids 
acts and wordy operated so powerfully. Nothing that takes plaoe in 
the religion afterwards is nearly so important as this. This is the 
unity in the religion, which was there before any differences began to * 
show themselves, and to which eil schools and parties in it afterwards 
alike appeal. What the founder did and said and was, especially 
his aetfof devotion, his prayers and observances, how he trained and 
encouraged his followers, how he bore himself towards unbelievers, 
and with what views he looked forward to the future 'of' hia cause, 
ail these things have in the'eyes of the faithful in after ages an 
inexpressible interest. They feel that the nature of their religion 
was fixed then and there. Even when far other considerations than 
these come to the front in its subsequent history, when it has come 
to possess a earned canon and a hierarchy and a creed, and to insist 
on many a doctrine and many an observance of which the founder 
never dreamed, still hia figure and his words dwell in the hearts of 
ail believers; these constitute the power on which th&. stately sacer¬ 
dotal system is built up; these are the standard of the religion, and 
if it is not acted up to, at least it can never be denied. Whist is 
plainly contrary to that standard, though supported by ever so high 
authority, aa§ buttressed by vested interests which seem entirely 
unassailable, is felt to he a usurpation, and is doomed sooner or later 
to be changed. . -W-. V 1 

The method, than, is ideae, byphich the esseswc of a personally 
founded religion must bedatermiaed. Very little redaction is needed 
to ahon that it is the only possible method. Only in the founder do 
all the tinea of thooght converge whioh exist in thowidely famnahing 
oatigion.. No words which are spoken in it aft erw ard s can ever have 
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the same authority ar ua. When once the founder has lived hie lift end' 
delivered hie message, no radioel alteration can afterward* take glace 
in the religion withdtrt removing him from hie place as its oenferel 
figure and eo destroying the enthusiasm by which it is nourished', 
the founder cannot divide hie powerwith anyother, orbandibOver 
to any successor. He and he on); has the words of life for£ll hie 
followers; the essence of his religion is to be sought in him alone." 

W there is any troth in the principles now stated, then we nan be 
in no donbt to what quarter the stndent of religion must lode for 
the answer to bis inquiry as to the eseenoe of Christianity. For the 
pnrpoeee of the science of religion et least, there is only onefoourse 
open, and it is to go to the records of the life and teaching of Chriet, 
as we go to the narrative of the life of Buddha to learn what is the 
essence of Buddhism, or to the early chapters (chronologically) of the 
Koran for the essenoe of Islam. And as in these cases so also in 
that of Christianity, we mnst not take the records as we find them, 
but must invoke the aid of critioimn to sift and arrange them. An 
attempt hae'to be made to eliminate those parts of them which show 
Vestiges of literary growth posterior to the lifetime ol the founder, 
to trace the outline of the life as it actually happened, and to oolleet 
^ the sayings which can be shown to belong undoubtedly to the original 
teaching. Should it prove that these critical processes can be carried 
out successfully, and that they lead to results on which we can depend, 
there will be placed before na by their aid that which w«» most 
regard as the headspring of Christianity. Here we shall find 
Christianity in its earliest stage, before it threw out any variations, 
and before any donbt arose as to the purport of its message. It may 
be true, as an active school of critics contends, that many other causes 
besides the appearance of the Founder mnst have been at work in 
starting the movement; but, on the other hand, the story of the 
Founder could not have held the place it does did it not express in 
the most lifelike way the genius of the religion. Saoh is the figure, 
each the doctrine which all followers of the religion agree in recognising 
as their Standard. When, therefore, we understand the character and 
teaching of the Founder of Christianity, we may disregard, as bearing 
on the question of the essence of the faith, the various types into 
which the original message afterwards branched oat. This, though the 
apostles afterwards connected it with different kinds of Coctriues, aeri 
though the Ohnrch in the moulding of her system may seem to have 
forgotten it, a the original troth of Christianity, which remains 
present in the religion even when It is most, neglected, and whieh far- 
always capaUe of being called to Ibefront and of asserting its tine 
place as the standard of Christian belief and praotioe, and the spring 
of Christian enthusiasm. To the sdeno* of religion, at least, the 
eseenoe of Christianity is to be found in the Gospels only; hr SwObrin#- 
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Himself, living, teaching, suffering, dying. The life as there enshrined, 
and the doctri^p, not ae aset of loosely connected precepts, but m » 
onity—criticism m sorely recover-the unity which most have been 
there at first—-ae a view of lib and a principle of life not only spoken 
is words, bnt expressed by the Fonnder’s whole personality, and 
orsbodbd and drauxudasrted in all He was and did; these mast bethe 
primary element of Christianity, the unity amid all its va riations, and 
the source of its power. What oomes later in the growth of*our 
religion cannot be so important aB this. However far-reaching and 
momentous later developments may have been in forming the belinfii 
of Christendom, these later growths cannot be regarded as primary-. 
They are not the type; they belong to the variations of the type; they 
are not the essence, bnt the accidents of Christianity. 


We now tarn to look at onr problem from another point of view. 
Comparative religion, we have seen, looking at Christianity from the 
outside, and treating it impartially by the same method as it applies 
in other cases of the same kind, seeks to arrive at the required defi¬ 
nition of onr religion by taking the records of the Founder's life and 
teaching and subjecting them to critical treatment, so aB to make out 
as far as possible the original facts and ideas from which the Christian 
movement sprang. Is this procedure suited to the wants of those who 
‘are not ohtside observers of Christianity, bnt are livinglu it, and who 
depend cm it for their spiritual reassurance and nourishment ? Must 
the definition of Christianity arrived at by comparative religion be 
toft behind when we proceed to study our religion from within ? Or 
most large additions be made to it; must we add to it various elements 
•of Christian thought which are not presented to us id the Gospels and 
which onlyattained their development after the lifetime of the Master, 
•at the hands of the apostles, or of the Church in later centuries ? 
These, no doubt, are questions regarding which every Christian of 
tatoUigance has had his thoughts, and which are constantly doming to 
the surface wherever Christian men take counsel together, whether in 
pulpit, or prem, or in ordinary conversation, as to the nature and the 
requirements of their faith. Nothing can be said on them which has 
not already ogonrrsd to every miad*bf average penetration, And yet 
modi must be said abort them still. 

Ou the one hand, we must sxpeet to be told that 1 to regard the 
critical results of the study of the Gospels ss f ami s hi n g whs* is to 
be regarded as ess en tial Christianity is to assign to Bib Scal criticism 
a function which It cannot discharge, since criticism, if thoroughly 
ssaricd out, is a negative rather than a poetise scienaa, and rather 
takas away what is dear to reBgion than aSordato religion its material 
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«£iMriibnttt The critioism at the Gospels in putirakr, it w& be 
said, u in too unsettled a date, end emb r ac es too many great questions 
which an still disputed, to allow uato hope that tookit yield Olfibealear 
rapraaratstfons on whiah faith ttay feat. The reiatiana of the Gtocpd* 
to each other ere not yet determined, the life of Christ is in greet pert 
quite unknown, end, where it is known, the ferae coast s no ti on of the- 
foots is much disputed. As for the words of Christ, they ere recorded 
so differently in the different narratives, end so many words pissed 
in His month era held by many scholars to be due to later growths 
of the tradition, that it is impossible to make a collection of them 
whieh oam be regarded with confidence, or to draw up any satisfactory 
reeaoned account of His teaching as a whole. All this will be said 
on the one side, not by sceptics, but by men of the strongest ortho¬ 
doxy ; and, bn the other side, it must, of course, appear to many that a 
gjjpat deal of what is most essential in Christianity is not found in the 
. Gospels at all. Archbishop Whately, the writer has heard from one 
who knew him, was accustomed to warn young men against expecting 
to find the Gospel in the Gospels. His way of thinking is not dead, 
but widely prevalent; an account of Christianity which is taken from 
Hie Gospels alone mast seem to very many to be quite one-sided and 
fatally inadequate. It is a common experience, and one at which we 
cannot wonder, that when an attempt is made to draw up a statement 
of what may claim to be universally regarded as the original Christian 
truth, and when for this purpose the writer follows closely the words 
of the Master “Himself and does not travel beyond the Master's own 
teaching, the cry at onoe arises from Churchmen and doctors of the 
faith that that is not Christianity, and that it is todegrade and insult 
oar religion to state it in such a way. That, we say, is not to be 
’’ wondered at. 

I venture, however, to plead that we should not be turned back by 
aaOh'idiffiealties from at least considering what seems, at first sight, 
to be* reasonable coarse of procedure, Let us ask whet kind “iff 
basis the believing Christian will have for his religion, if he shahid: 
detim midi that it ought to be founded, at least in the first instance, 
on the Gospel*, and on the Gospels critically treated. Only the sattenb 
potato, of course, at such a faith can here be indicated. 

We noticed the assertion that criticism, and especially the criticism 
at the Qospels,is wot well fitted A furnish a positive b&sis tor faith. 
It may be suggested that this objection is not so applicable to the 
present stage ofwtbe -study of* the Gospels as to some of its bartier 
stages, and that if historical facts are ever suited to provitot&bi 
stalling-point of reJigion, the fsctabontained in tiw Gospels m they 
an now coming feu he known su* eminently ad ep t sd fee reader ns tide- 
Berrien. It may, indeed, be uMtoteioed that the seed-plot of religion 
most always be tiMght in the ideal rather than the Hal, and that harat 
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X**™*} ftets.Oap. never furnish the ideolekroent w which religion 
hanks rise. It depends onthe kind olfacts that are in qoostion. 

appears to he no antecedent reason why religion should alwaya 
^ke its rise in circumstances which are historic ally-misty obscure. 

Nor is there any reason why factffwhich are historically certain and 
plain should not carry us very close to the ideals which religion needs- 
If the facts of the Gospel history are being cleared of doubt* and 
uncertainties, they will surely act not less, but more effective^,- if ha 
themselves they are of a nature to suggest the reality of sphttuak 
things. And thus criticism, winch in the first instance takes away 
what is dear to piety, may prove here to have more to give than ever 
it took away. All criticism sets out with questions and denials, and' 
the criticism of the Gospels, carried on during the last two genera* 
tions, certainly did bo. Bat the nltimnte aim of criticism is not to 
deny, bat to build up, and the very negations with which it sets opt 
tend, by awakening inquiry and showing the weak points of the 
traditional, view of a subject, to bring about in time a positive and 
scientific construction, every part of which has been well tested, 
and may therefore be regarded with confidence. And it may to 
maintai n ed that the criticism of the Gospels has now, in the »»»», 
passed through its negative stage, and is bringing into view a body 
of positive results for which the devout Christian may be expected, an 
soon as he understands their bearing, to be extremely thankful. We 
do hot speak here of the Gospel of John, with regard to which all 
will probably agree that the process of determining the precise amount 
of historical fact it may contain is less advanced in its case than im 
that of the first three Gospels. Nor do we forget thst many questions 
connected with the Synoptic Gospels cannot yet be answered- But 
few scholars will deny that the origin of these works and their 
relation to each other, as well as the main outlines of the story they 
jointly contain, and also the scope of the teaching of the Master, are 
ipnah bette^ understood today than they were thirty years ago. The 
comparatively now method of studying the three first Gospels in 
synopsis, comparing the order hi which the matter is pidpillml ha 
each and the form in which the individual sections appear in each 
of them, that method- is gradually bringing to light the simple 
story which underlies thop all. We see far more clearly tfcu we 
did formerly ^be first impressions made by Jesus on Hie friends 
aed on His countrymen; we also see more clearly what Ho -Himself 
thooght of the work He had come to do, and of the extraordinary 
powers He found Himself to possess for the discharge afHia mission. 
There is still, no -doubt, much difference of opinion on many important 
points, Buch a* the precise stage at which He came to recognise Him ., 
self an the M e s siah, and the meaning of the title, “ Son of Man,” 
which He adopted. But the figure as a whole, and the story as a 
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whole, are hemming more dear and definite, and not leas ao under 
tteunk ef tb criticism of the GospdB. We know muck better than 
farmer}? both the public and the inner life of Jesus, and the nature 
Wl d Hia acts and of Hie teaqjung. In such works as Halter 
mu't “ Commentary on the S^optdo Gospels"* and Wendt’s 
“Doctrine ol Jesus," t the new structure begins to be visible which 
the long and arduous process of criticism has been preparing. Of 
three of Jeans the supply has in recent times been somewhat scanty, 
of inch works, at least, as are written with dne regard to critical 
knowledge; and those which were written a quarter of a century ago 
were baaed on critical positions which are now for the most part 
abandoned. When a new life of Jesus comes to be written by a 
scholar thoroughly equipped for the task and gifted with the necessary 
empathy and insight, it will be found to tell a simpler and a more 
interesting story than that of either Renan or Keim, not to speak of 
the confused productions written in our own country. The incidents 
will he sketched more firmly, and the inner processes in the mind of 
Jems will be traced more adequately than they have ever been. Like 
every great religious teacher, Jesus is made much more real by the 
new methods of historical study. He is brought much nearer to os.; 
wo understand much with regard to Him that was formerly obscure 
and mysterious, and the origin of our religion becomes, while not less 
wonderful, more convincing to our judgment, more irresistible to our 
sympathies. 

It would obviously far exceed the limits at our disposal did we 
attempt to traoe even the merest outlines of the life and teaching of 
Jems as they am now coming to be known. All we can do is to 
notice a few points bearing on our present inquiry as to the claim of 
that life and teaching to be regarded as conveying to us the essence 
. «f the Christian religion. 

One fact which appears more and more strongly, may stand first. 
There can be no greater error on this subject than that of regarding 
Jeans ann teacher only, or as one who propounded a new theory of 
the r- '-gpor of human life, and trusted to the inner form of truth to 
bring about the victory of His doctrine. The apostles knew welt that 
the religion they preached was not a word so much as a power. 
Jesus cannot be classed with the philosophers. If ever a philosopher 
founded a religion, which may be very much doubted, i£ was not He. 
It was not from the intellectual, but from the moral and religious 
sphere that those acts and words came forth by which He moved Bis 
fellow-countrymen and then the world. His whole life was rooted 
ia religion, that is to say, in the sense of need, and in oonschms inter¬ 
course with the Unseen Power by which the sorrows of men are oom- 

* “ Hsirfoommentar ram Nenen Testament.” Mohr, Fniborg-. voL t. 

... t Translated (or T. ft T. Clark by Bev, Jams* Wilma. • 
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tinted sad they: deepest needs supplied. He frit, as others did not 
feel, the whole depth sad intensity of the d istr esses render which His 
fellow-countrymen laboured : " He took their infirmities nod bore 
their sioknesses.” It was evident to Him how little remedy there 
was for these infirmities sad sicknesses in the common religion of the 
day. Official piety made the way to God not easy bat diStentt' far 
these weary and heavy-laden souls, and even when they tend meat 
conaoientionsly the path marked ont for them they found little aoac- 
fort. Jesus undertook to remedy this state of things, not as a ph2o- 
sopher with a new dOotrine which might bear fruit in a coming gene¬ 
ration, bnt as « Saviour who was able to give rest and guidaoae at 
Once, then and there. To ignore the practical side of His activity; 
and to judge of His doctrine as if it stood mono and might have hem 
spoken by another and been associated with a different kind of life, 
is fetidly to misjudge both the character of Jesus and that of His 
teaching. 

It was in religion, moreover, that the salvation of which He spoke 
was to be found. The remedy He offered for all the ills of life, 
the permanent remedy (for the cures he wrought fnroished : at the 
best but a transient alleviation), lay in religion, in that life towards 
God in which His own days were spent, and which brought Him pease 
in all His temptations and afflictions. Others might share that life 
with God, and He summoned them to do so. The kingdom had come 
and every one could enter it and live with God as child with father. 
This was the pearl of great price which a man might do well to port 
with all he had to purchase. In this kingdom all who should enter 
it woald find a happiness which would amply compensate them for all 
outward,ills and sacrifices; all mourners would find comfort, all 
hanger and thirst would be satisfied; then those who put forward no 
claims would find that all their wishes were fulfilled. To bring to* 
men these highest comfaits Jesus oame forward. He appeared as one 
filled by a higher Power, and spoke and acted like one of the oW 
prophets, bnt as a greater than they, Btrehgth in His arm, fire on His 
tongue. He declared that which He knew Himself, butfthat also 
whicMHe knew to be open end accessible to all, as the sovereign 
remedy for all the evils under which men labour. 

And thus it was that Jesus became the Founder of Christianity. 
Tb found a mligion is to bring to men afresh the conviction of the 
reality and the nearness and the help of God; and he is the greatest 
religions founder who does this in such a way that the relation with 
Hod which he opens np will continue longest; who gogs down, that 
it to ssy, most simply mid directly to the needs which all men feel, 
wad complicates his teaching least with detaihrwhich belong to a 
particular place or time. Hoob a founder of nljgion we believe 
Jesnt to have been to a degree far beyond ail others. He grasped 
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’ the essential want* and longings of the human aonl,gand felt them 
Himself moat deeply. And He was convinced, at the same time, 
of the reality and nearness, wherever these wants were felt. Of the 
Heavenly Power which wee able to far more than relieve them. 
That He conceived this intercourse with Hod in so broad and deep a 
way that it proved afterwards not to be limited to any particular 
race, aad that He did not wrap it up in any form which might 
have made ita acceptance hard, this shows how great He was, and 
how truly the eaying was applied to Him that “ in His name 
should Hie Gentiles trust.” 

AH communication of religious impressions,' it may be affirmed, 
tehee place less by precept than by example. Of the teaching of 
-Jesus, at least, this may be said with confidence. He taught nothing 
that He was not actually living Himself, nothing that He had not gone 
through sothat He could state it as a fact of His own experience. He 
preached Himself; and the doctrine had power because it was seen to 
be nbt a mere doctrine, but a life of the greatest depth and intensity 
clothing itself in simple words. Those who saw and heard Him felt 
themselves to be witnessing an intercourse with God such as they had 
not conceived before, and true souls were drawn irresistibly to come 
meat to that intercourse, and to enter it themselves. In urging His 
fellow-countrymen to have faith in God, and to recognise Him as their 
Father in heaven, to live with Him as His children, and to accept in 
all things His will, to look to Him for daily help where they most 
needed help, and confidently to expect His aid and consolation, Jeans 
did but call them to stand where He already stood, and to be as He was. 
Those who stood nearest to Him saw most clearly that this was so, and 
-thus the spread of the religion to other lives took place less by intel¬ 
lectual conviction than by the force of personal example. New poe- 
* abilities had been opened up to the early converts in tbeir own lives, 
’the- attractive power of the Master Himself, combined with the new 
motives called to life in their heart, left them no ohoice but to follow 
Him. 

As fori the teaching of Jesus, that part of it at least which is 
mot taken np with polemics, but with the moral and spirituaFffife, it 
is amply the working out of the position in which He stood Himself, 
mud in whith Be called others to stand, towards God and towards men. 
What manner of persons must those be who are living in God’s 
kingdom, and who lock to Him as their Father in heaven, that is the 
principle theme of it. It tells of the spontaneous and unfettered piety 
which they most cultivate, of the Urgent prayers they must employ in, 
all their necessities, of the hard self-conquest they must aim at, of the 
unintermitted efforts they must make to advance, and not fall back. 
It also tells them what they must be in their relation with others, if 
they are the children of each a Father, how forgiving and how ma&fe). 
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bow heedless qf their own claims and rights, how, considerate even of 
the weaknesseiRbad prejudices of others, how patient, how hnmble, 
how bent on doing good, good always and everywhere^ and never evil, 
under any provocation or any pretext whatever. In the Epis t l es and 
the Acta we can see, to a large extent, how the followers of Jens 
understood His teaching, and in what ways they strove to carry it 
ont in their daily habite and practices, and in their social arrange' 
ments. 

The above sketch is, of oourse, moat inadeqnate; hat it indfostes 
the manner in which the foundation of the Christian religion took 
place at the hands of the Saviour. It was thus, the historical treat* 
meat of the sources enables ns to see, that the religion which dwelt 
first in Christ Hitnaelf, and the revelation of God which He brought, 
first passed from Him to others. It is little to Bay that the criticism 
which brings these results dearly before ns is not negative or 
destructive. Ou the contrary, it makes the Gospels infinitely iuore 
interesting to us, and infinitely more fall of religions substance, than 
they could ever be when we brought to oar reading of them a 
theological system to which they mast be made to conform. We 
feel afresh the mighty impulse which came through the acts and words 
of Jesus to the sonls of His countrymen, and the awakening which He 
brought to pass in them of a new earth and sky, filled with thoughts 
and aspirations unknown before. We feel with them that God has 
visited His people, and each familiar word wears for us a new mean¬ 
ing. Those who have tried it are able to speak from experience of 
the eager interest the Gospel narrative awakens in classes of young 
men and women of ordinary education, when it is pat before them in 
euch a way as criticism can approve. By extracting from the 
Gospels the original story which underlies them and presenting, with¬ 
out arri&re pensAt of doctrine, the actual facts of the history of Jesus, 
and the unalloyed words of His teaching, they find that they wield a 
far mightier instrament than they ever had before for compelling men 
to ' take an interest in Christ, and for bringing them under the 
influence of His Gospel. 

It qtosp doubt the case that Christians have always reoognised the 
supreme authority in their religion of the Master Himself, and that 
His word has always been regarded as their law. There is nothing 
new, it may b|thankfally acknowledged, in what we have here stated. 

other authority has prevailed nearly so universally among Christian 
people as that of the Saviour Himself. In all ages of,the Church and 
in all Christian lands it has been felt that the supreme appeal lay 
there, if only, it wars possible to have recourse to fe; and His authority 
of the Saviour has been the bans on which every other authority that 
feip ever prevailed in Christendom has prof essed tobs |»ad6d. Here 
is nothing new or unheard of in the statement tfafPptristiane most 
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ask in every matter which admits of tmeh treatme^ “What does 
Christ Say? How would Christ have ns act? IbWO ohandsuoh * 
doctrine or rite or pmotioe in accordance with the mind of Chriet?” 
What is pointed oatis that the words and the example of Christ are 
now placed before ns more clearly and more certainly than they ever 
were before, and that, as the results of the criticism of the Gospels 
become more widely diffused, we may expect that this supreme 
tribunal of Christian people will be better known end more generally 
resorted to than it ever was before since the earliest Christian age. 
There is no excuse possible save ignorance for not resorting to it 
now. The confusions and difficulties which have impeded the spread 
Of ementud Christianity have arisen in large measure from the foots 
that the Gospels were not rightly understood and that their porport was 
obscured by views and considerations arising from elsewhere. Now 
that we ate coming to know what the Gospels really contain, we are 
placed in a position in which Christians have never stood before since 
the second century, for deriving the inspiration of our religious life 
from the Master Himself, and for applying His laws to the affairs of 
onr souls and of onr daily conduct. We have obtained in a greater 
degree than onr forefathers for many centuries, the opportunity of 
observing Christ’s words and acts, and of coming in contact with 
Him, not through the medium of ecclesiastical doctrines and traditions, 
but in some measure as those did who “ saw and touched and 
handled,” the Word of Life. What they obtained from that con¬ 
tact, we also in a measure may obtain. If the effect was with them 
that they looked to no one but Him, and listened to no words bat His, 
for their comfort and guidance, and that in doing this they felt them¬ 
selves to be made partakers of the divine'life He brought into the 
world, it may be well for us to drink of the same spring. The simple 
creed of the infant Church, that “ Jesus is Lord,” might possibly be 
enough for our creed. If to us as to them Jesus is the Messiah, who 
fulfils our best hopes and brings us into a divine communion and a . 
heavenly kingdom, then surely we are warranted to believe that we 
possess the main qualifications of His followers, and that we have 
embraced what is most original, most universal, and most rniggHnl in 
His religion. ” 

in. 

* ■ : (;• ■ 

We have seen that, in order to institute a satisfactory comparison 

of Christianity ugtb other religions, we require to go back beyond all 
tile variations of Christian belief and rite to the unity which is to be: 
found in the Founder Himself alone. And we have seen that, to these 
living in the Christian community, the Master Himself is the highest 
authority; and^fnrther, that the criticism of the Gospels, far ikom* 
making His figfltw or His teaching leas (dear or lees impressive, brings 
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Him muoh nearer to ns, and makes itboth easier amd more necessary 
to consult Him? The essence of oar religion then would seem, so far 
as we have gone, to be conveyed to ns in the Synoptic Gospels. It 
is in these works that we learn what oar religion was at its first 
inception, and what every genuine form of it most be, at least 
approximately. To be a Christian, accordingly, is to hear the voice 
of the Master as it may there be heard, to take op His yoke and 
follow Him, and to reoeive from Hini His spirit, and walk in it, both 
in our life towards God and in our life with men. 

But. Christianity, as it now exists in the world, embraces a great 
deal mote thmi this. \The religion of Christ early surrounded itself, 
as every set of ideas jpAst do which is to continue in the world and 
to rale over men’s £j£stds, with a set of institutions and arrangements, 
of which it may at least be said that the Founder had given no detailed 
instructions for them. Even in the New Testament we can see the 
beginning of certain growths in Christianity, which have little organic 
connection with the teaching of the Founder. The Chnrch begins 
even*, there to acquire a constitution; functionaries of various hands 
are recognised ; a distinctively Christian order of worship appears; 
certain books of Christian origin acquire high esteem ; and the creed 
of Christianity outgrows its earliest form, that Jesus is the Messiah, and 
contains further statements about Him. These movements, seen in germ 
in the New Testament, had afterwards a very extensive development; 
and in the end of the second century Christianity was fully equipped 
with an episcopal order of government, a liturgy, a canon of sacred 
hooks, and a creed, which, as Professor Harnack and our own lamented 
Dr. Hatch point out, gave the religion a very different appearance from 
that which it wore in apostolic times. What tiow claimed the 
attention of the Christian was not, as formerly, at least not to the 
same degree as formerly, the discipline of following the Master and 
living with the brethren in faith and love ; his duty now consisted in 
Obeying the bishop, observing the rites and services of the Church, 
and believing the statements of the creed. Especially on the side of 
belief, the change from primitive Christianity to Christianity fully 
formed, .was very great. Dr. Hatch begins his Hibbert Lectures (1888) 
by pointing out the difference between the Christianity of the origin 
and that of the State Chnrch in the fourth century, as illustrated, by . 
the Sermon op the Mount, on the one band, and on the other by 
the Nioene Creed. Between the dates of these two forms of words 
Christianity has assumed the character of a philosophy in addition to 
that of a religion; the oreed which the Christian oftheNioeneperiod 
was taught to recite contains a view of the creation of the world, of the 
inner nature of the Deity, of the dealings of God with mm through 
Jesus Christ, and of the future history of the world. The Christian, 
in professing this faith, does tor mare than express hi/uttaohment to 
vol. unx, 2 p 
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no other is essential. According to Hermann, Christianity ought to 
have no creed regarding anything but the inner religions experience 
which ia produced by contact with Christ in the Gospels, So entirely 
is the ruling creed of Christendom rejected. 

Dr. Kaftan is still more explicit. The earlier part of his book is 
taken up with a very able demonstration of the way in which Chriati- 
anity was in the early centuries diverted from its true nature and 
prevented from Bpeaking to the world with its own proper voice, by 
coming under the inflnenoe of Greek ideas and allowing itself to he 
tamed into a philosophy. The religion consisted at first in conduct, 
and it ought never to have allowed itself to be turned into a system 
at knowledge. Nor was this terrible mistake, committed at the 
entrance of Christianity on its empire, made good, as other mistakes 
were, at the Reformation. The Reformation did not reform doctrine, 
ae it might have done, nor revert to the simplicity of*the ideas of 
Christ 5 and the consequence was, in Kaftan’s words, that “ Protest¬ 
antism was loaded with a dogmatic which does not answer the purposes 
of thd Evangelical Church, and which that Church mart, sooner or 
later, discard.” He finds that the philosophers, while seeking to 
preserve doctrine by Bhowing it to be philosophically true, have 
accomplished its entire and total rain. “ Doctrine cannot again be 
built up in the Protestant Church ; dogma cannot now he accepted 
by those who have a single eye to the truth of onr religion. The 
snm of the whole matter is, that the proof of Christianity by doctrine 
has broken down ”; by which onr author means that the view of the 
world expressed in the creeds cannot now he accepted by educated 
persons as the keystone of their knowledge of the world, and that the 
Church, out of a regard for her own interests, ongbt no longer to np- 
hold that system of belief. 

Dr. Kaftan finds the essence of Christianity in the idea of the 
“ kingdom of God,” which was the harden of the preaching of Jesus, 
though it passed so quickly out of sight in that of His followers. In 
seeking thus to bring to the front of Christian teaching the unselfish 
social idea with which our religion came into existence, he may reckon 
on the sympathy of those, and they are not few, who are taming in 
this age from an individuaXstic to a more communistic mode of 
thought in mends and in religion. And many undoubtedly will 
welcome the attempt made by these German thinke ~g with such 
fervour to draw the inspiration of the Christian life from Christ 
Himself as He is found in the Gospels. But it is possible to agree 
with them very cordially in this view, and yet to hold that Christianity, 
to be a complete religion, most necessarily have what they deny it, 
namely, a creed dealing with various matters of belief besides those 
present in direct religious experience; and also that the growth of 
doctrine in the Church has been someth in g more than a mere progress 
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of error. The repudiation of the creed by these theologians, it may 
be remarked, is intimately connected with the agnostic position, for it 
may be bo described, which they occupy in philosophy, They are the 
sworn foes of idealism, and will not hear Of any attempt to interpret 
the world by intellectual ideas. Thns they reject the int e rpretation 
of the world by the ideas of the creeds, and they insist that Christianity 
must not seek to interpret the world in a system of knowledge at all, 
bat mnst restrict itself to the sphere of conduct and renounce the 
claim to authority as a theory of the universe. Theology, instead of 
bring the mother of all the sciences, is to confine herself to the study 
of the phenomena of religions experience, and the dream of a nhlty of 
knowledge to be gained through religion is to be entirely sbandbned. 
Thus the demand, so often made by writers from without, of whom our 
own Matthe? Arnold is a notable example, for a Christianity without 
metaphysic, for religion without dogma, for a return to the syatem of 
Christ at the sacrifice of the doctrine of the Church, has been taken up 
by eminent professors of divinity, who claim to be the exponentaypf the 
one true and evangelical Christianity. And we are enabled tAee to 
what issues that view of religion ultimately leads, what a divorce it 
involves between faith and knowledge, what an invertebrate religion 
on the one hand, what a surrender on the other of all hope of a unity 
of knowledge under a religious idea. 

The writings of these German theologians would seem to indicate 
that unbelief of Christian doctrine has reached a more extreme print 
in Germany than it can yet be said to have attained in our own 
country. No public teacher of theology in Britain conld propose inch a 
desperate remedy as theirs for the estrangement of the educated world 
from Christian doctrine. We may indeed expect that the teaching 
of the Ritschlian school, a teaching of such earnestness and fervour, 
and so representative of many of the tendencies, both intellectual and 
social, of the present age, will appear among ourselves, yet we may 
trust that we shall be spared the rude assaults on the Christian creed, 
and the sweeping condemnation of the whole development of doctrine 
with which the German apostles have appealed to their generation. 
In this country, it may be expected, at least, that a theology will 
not find ready acceptance which malnP a fatal severance between 
faith and knowledge; and that we shall oonfcinue to seek in religion 
not only inspftation for life bat also a view of the world, and an 
explanation of the riddles of existence. Our religion must tell ns 
not only how we are to feel, and what we are to do, but also what we 
are to think, else it must come short of what religion baa always 
professed to afford, and must always be called qp to afford, to man¬ 
kind. No religion can live long in any country which acknowledges 
no Supreme Bring; and the that that the God of the systems of 
Hermann and Kaftan has no relation to the outer world, but 
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appears in religions experience only, is enough to warrant the 
^ ^ y p ectstion that; their teaching will not become the basis of a work* 
iag Church system either In their own or in any other country. For 
the rejection of this part of the creed, at least, an inevitable retribo- 
tion is at hand. The world cannot do without the belief in a Being 
in whom All thing* have their unity, who is supreme not only in the 
soul and conscience bnt also in the world of external Nature, who is 
the sorttoe of the natural order as well as of the moral law. And 
there Is more of the creed than this which we cannot readily dis¬ 
pense with, and which, though walking in the fall light of science and 
of criticism, we may still hope to hold. If we find in Jeans Christ the 
saprmne revelation of the great God, and know Him to have opened 
up a new and living way to the Father, we must be led to reflect 
on the relation He beers to God, whose highest purpose for man He 
1>«« thus accomplished, and on His relation to man, whose deepest 
wants He has supplied; and we shall not find the statementa of the 
creeda^n these points unworthy of respect and sympathy. If we 
find tft by the sweet self-surrender, of which the cross is the great 
symbol, Christ brings us from the position of isolation and resistance 
which is natural to ns, to a position of membership of a divine 
family, and of willing acceptance of the yoke of law and of doty, 
■mil that in this change oor sins lose their power to paralyse us, we 
must reflect on these facts also; and for the redemption, which we 
and millions of others have experienced in Christianity, we most 
acknowledge Christ as the Redeemer. And for other features also of 
religions experience we shall be led to seek expression, framing them 
in statements which we do not regard as scientific truths but sa 
troths of religion. Religion cannot get on without stating in the 
form of outward facts the great truths of the inner life; it mast 
have doctrines; that is a law not of Christianity only bnt of all 
religion that is to continne and to bind men permanently together. 

Bat while Christianity, like every religion, must have a creed, that 
is not to say that the creed is to be regarded as having the same 
authority as the original facts of the religion. Creeds are a part of 
that general apparatus whiqR every religion must assume which is 
destined for continuance ; t9y occupy a different position from the 
specific facts and ideas which are the original treasure of the particular 
religion; and the vemel ought not to be allowed to take'the place of 
the contents of the vessel. Creeds are means to an end ; they are 
for the truth, to help it in a rough way to be stated and handed on; 
not the troth for them, the Christian creeds contain the expression 
of Christian truth w the form of outward facts, which the early 
Ohandi with infinite fobonr arrived at. Bnt, while we recognise that 
the eariy Church was imperatively called to provide the religion of 
Christ with some snob vestment, and while we thankfully acknowledge 
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that the Church was not without higher guidance in this work, we 
cannot regard the creeds as possessed of any inviolable tacredness. 
They are the work of the Church; and the Church from time to time 
makes new creeds, articles of religion, or confessions of faith, which 
supplement, and in some eases all bat supersede, the older ones. The 
Church which is alive and true to her duty must from time to time 
revise, her creed, as new views and new applications of the truth 
appear. The present day, it is said, is not a time for any snch work 
of construction. But the day will assuredly arrive when the Chinch, 
seeing her Master's face more clearly than she has ever done before, 
and with a simpler view of the work He accomplished for mankind, will 
feel irresistibly called to set forth in a newUtatement what she believes 
concerning Him. The starting-point is given ns in the old yet ever 
new conviction that Jesus is the Messiah, and though the attempts we 
have described to bnild up on this basis a consistent scheme of 
Christian thought mast be deemed to have proved failures, new 
attempts to do so may sncceed. Constructive theology will awaken 
in this oonntry also (signs that this will be so are not wanting/to the 
noble task of proving that in religion the unity of human thought 
and knowledge may still be found, and that Christ is made to us of 
God in this age also, not only righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption, bnt also wisdom. 

In the meantime we judge that the essence of Christianity is Christ 
Himself, as He appears in the Gospels, the revelation He there makes of 
God and of the true way of approaching Him, His teaching how the 
children of God shonld live together. His life crowned by His death. 
If this is so, then no other part of our religion, even though it may be a 
necessary part of the working system, must be allowed to come between 
ns and that which is most essential. This implies that dogma is not to 
be allowed to interfere with critioism; we must study the Gospels and 
the pther parts of the New Testament in a position of perfect liberty, 
with a view to finding in them not a ore-conceived doctrine about Christy 
bnt Christ as He actually was and taught and influenced His followers. 
It also follows that we cannot acoept any doctrine which involves a 
different attitude towards God, or amr other religious spirit, than 
that of which Jesus gives us the exampe ; and that any doctrine of 
which this can be said must be marked by ns for removal from the 
creed when Ae time comes. What’is above all necessary fbr the 
continuance among ns of a true Mid living Christianity is that, iff 
hindrances being removed, the sheep should hear the Shepherd'svoice. 
When they hear it, they will not fail to follow Him. 

Aims Meat kb. 
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S ENTIMENT is the fairy tdosb, the silvery lichen, which grows on 
the old walls—not unfrequently on the tombstone—of interest. 
One cannot help feeling respect for the unflinching directness of the 
people that raised an altar to the god Stercntns. Those who laid the 
foundations of Borne’s greatness grasped the fact that Italy is an agri¬ 
cultural country, and that if yon look to the crops, the heroes will 
take care of themselves. Hence the permanent importance and 
dignity ascribed to agricoltnral pursuits in the early days of the 
Republic, and the favour and support accorded to the cnltivator of the 
soil. Whoever knows anything of Italian agriculture must have been 
struck by the care with which the Roman laws of the old period 
provided against the very troubles which beset the modern land- 
owner. 

He will certainly have personal experience of the mischief done 
by (1) ladri campestri, the petty thieves who live by Bmall but con¬ 
stantly repeated depredations; (2) intentional damage in harvest-field 
or vineyard; (3) Joss caused by goats and other animals which 
pasture in the lanes and acquire great agility in jumping hedges. 
The shepherds who lead their ^flocks from the plains to the mountains 
in spring, and from the mountains to the plains in autumn, manage 
to maintain them for several weeks in each season almost without 
cost. There are peasants, too, who keep two or three animals when 
their plot will only support one—for the rest they most trust to 
heaven. I have seen a sheep trained to take a hedge like a hnnter. 
(4) Encroachments of neighbouring proprietors on any spot not often 
visited by the owner.£ The Roman law looked to all these oases. He 
who wilfnlly injured another’s crops or cot them down daring the night 
was punished with crucifixion, or, if be were a minor, he wee oon- 
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signed to the injured proprietor to work as a slave till the loss should 
he recuperated. A person who intentionally set fire to the fields or 
to the grain was burnt alive; if he did it by accident he was flogged. 
The theft of agricultural implements was punished with death. Ton 
had a right to kill any one who removed your landmark. Monstrous 
as some of these penalties were, the spirit which ran through such 
legislation was more consonant with rural prosperity than that 
which inspires the tender-hearted Italian juries who practically refine 
to eonvict under any of the above heads because the delinquent is a 
povero diavolo , and what can you expect ? 

Besides the summary method placed im the hands of the proprietor 
of defending his boundaries, these were further protected by the god 
Terminus, whose temple was on the Tarpeisn rock, and who was 
represented without arms or legs because he never moved. When it 
was proposed to bnild a temple to Jupiter on the Tarpeian rook, the 
other gods, who had their seat there, gracefully made way, but Ter¬ 
minus refused to stir. The country people on his annual festival 
covered their -boundary stones with flowers and sacrificed to the god. 

Wise, and in the highest degree civilised, were the Roman laws 
which promoted the opening of markets and fairs and prohibited any 
assembly that might interfere with farmers on market-days; which 
allowed liberty to the grower to get the highest price he could and 
discouraged monopolies; which kept the public roads both safe and 
in excellent condition, thus facilitating the transport of produce. 

Then came the too easy acquisition of wealth, the importation of 
Egyptian corn, the multiplication of slave-labour, the increase of large 
holdings and the consequent conversion of much arable land into 
pasture. No attempt can be made here to gauge the effects of those 
change* on the Italian peasantry. We often read of the Italian 
peasant class being swept away, but if this happened, it showed a 
remarkable faculty for resuscitation. Perhaps a love of eccentricity 
made De Quinoey argue that, “ there was not one ploughman the less 
at the end than at the beginning,” but his paradox may not be farther 
from the truth than the theory of wholesale extirpation. Enough 
peasants were left to be the chief transmitters of the old Italian blood 
which was to colour all the northern deluges and so to bear out 
Virgil’s prophecy that tire name of Italy would survive every conquest 
and that, by § fatal law, only those invaders came to stay who merged 
their own language and character in the native speech and birth-stamp 
of the people of the land. 

Through all changes the idea remained j the idea of the para¬ 
mount importance and dignity of agriculture. The figure of the hero 
who, after saving his country, returned, to till%is fields, had taken 
- held of the Roman mind as the type of trne virtoe, and the quality 
of a nation’s ideals is as important as the quality of its realities. 
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Whan Trajan made it a law that those who aspired to occupy public 
office must possess a third of thair substance in land, he was wisely 
yielding to the influence of one of the continually recurring wares of 
popnlar opinion in favour of husbandry. However much the agricul¬ 
turist was sacrificed, first to faction sapid then to despotism, thin 
opinion never really altered. Hie taste tor country things, of which 
all the Homan poets were in some degree interpreters, was built upon 
the national conviction of a national necessity. 

The account given by Lucretius of toe first steps of humanity was 
as good science as he could make it. Ho line, no word is thrown in 
for toe sake of poetic effect; though the story is avowedly con¬ 
structed by guess-work, the guesses are baaed on carefully weighed 
probabilities. 

The type of his primitive man end woman is to be looked for, not 
among contemporary savages (who may have been descending all the 
while that we have been ascending), but among our follow-creatures 
toe besets of the field. Each animal in its natural state tollows the 
law which is fitted to perpetuate its species; it is not the enemy of 
Its kind, it has its own method of keeping its person and its nest or 
lair clean; the males do not ill-treat the females; parents bring up 
their offspring even at a great sacrifice to themselves; those species 
in which the male is obliged to find food for the female after the 
birth of the young ones are mostly monogamous, and as long as the 
contract lasts it is faithfully observed. In the time of courting every 
creature seeks to be admired by its mate. Here are the materials 
which Lucretius used. 

If, he says, the human race in its infancy had not, as a rule, 
respected the weak, and watched over the woman and the child, it 
’ would very soon have come to an end. He describes the discovery of 
language much in the same way as a biologist of the present day 
would do ; all creatures make different noises under different circum¬ 
stances ; the Molossian dogs make one sound when they growl with 
fury, another when they bark in company, another when they howl 
in lonely buildings, a fourth when they shrink from a blow, a fifth 
when they tenderly lick and fondle their whelps, pretending to snap 
at them or swallow them up, and whining in a low, soothing note. 
Han, having a voice; and tongue well adapted to language, soon 
developed a rude torin of articulate speech. Then &i* education 
progressed rapidly. The pretty, winning ways of children .were what 
first softened and civilised the wild human heart. Men learnt the 
uses of fire, of which a flesh of lightning or the friction of dead 
hranchee was the origin; stone weapons were invented and animals 
wars tamed ; it occurred to one man to clothe himself in a skin, not, 
alas! to his advantage, tor his fellows, filled with envy, set upon him 
and killed hint, and in the straggle toe skin was Spoilt and rondered 
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useless to any one. So, perhaps, began human strife t Originally 
beauty and strength were what gave the chiefship, but, by-snd-by, 
wealth began to interfere with that natural selection. Man applied 
himself to the vast undertaking of cultivating the earth; the forests 
retreated up the mountains, vineyards and olive groves and cornfields 
appeared in the plains and valleys. The great invention of how 
to w<pk in wool substituted a better sort of dress for skins. 
At first men, doubtless, spun as well as delved, “since the male sex 
are far superior in art and ingenuity in whatever they turn their 
hand to»” but the sturdy labourers • jeered at their stay-at-home 
brothers, and called them out to help thetrf in the fields: thus it was 
that women became spinsters. 

About this time Lucretius placed his Golden Age, in which no 
privileged beings lead an impossible life, but real rustics taste the 
joys of simplicity. Here the real is beautiful, but it does not cease 
to be tbe real; there is as much reality in an arum lily as in a toad¬ 
stool. In fine weather, when tbe young men had satisfied their 
hunger, they laughed and jested nnder the trees, dancing with stiff, 
awkward Bteps, and crowning their heads with flowers and leaves. 
Then they sang, imitating the liquid voices of birds, and they found 
the way to make music on a reed. The sweet, plaintive notes of the 
pipe were heard through all the pathless woods and in secret haunts 
and divine resting-places. 

This generation, which had no empty cares nor emptier ambitions, 
could be called happy, if men could ever be called so. But of all 
writers Lucretius was most conscious of the elemental world-pain 
which none can escape. No day passes into night, no night passes 
fhto day, that does not hear the cries of the new-born in&nt mixing 
with the wails of the monrners by their dead. Nor is man alone in 
his sorrow; while the calf bleeds before some lovely temple, tbe 
mother, vainly seeking her child, wanders hither and thither through 
the wood, leaving the print of her hoofo upon the moist ground. 
Then she stands still and fills the air with her laments, and then 
hurriedly she returns to the stable to see if by chanoe it is not them. 
Nor do fresh pastures, nor the sight of other calves console her, for 
she nowhere beholds the loved form. 

With the exception of Dante no poet has the contained descriptive 
power of Liftretiua, or, perhaps, in the same degree, theart of 
choosing suggestive words. A few lines bring a natural soene or a 
person before our eyes so forcibly that no detail seems to be win&ig. 
His similes produce the illusion of making a direct appeal to our 
eyes. Take, for instance, that of the flock of grating sheep and 
frisking lambs scattered over the down “ which in the distance 
appears to he only a whiteness on a green hill.*’ Or take the por¬ 
trait of the old eountrymau whom we all have met t 
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“ And now, shaking his head, the aged peasant laments with a sigh that 
the toil of his hands has often come to nought, and as he compares the 
present with the past time, he extols the fortune of his father and harp< 
on this theme, how the good old race, full of piety, bore the burden of thei r 
life very easily within narrow bounds, when the portion Of land for each 
man was far less than now’’ (Sellar). 

When we speak of Nature we are generally thinking of the desert, 
the Alps, theocean, the prairie—Nature without man. This ii whar 
was rarely thought of by the poet of antiquity. Lucretius, almost 
alone, contemplated Nature as detached from man, of whose power- 
leseness be had a sense which was still more eastern than modern. 
He allowed, indeed, that a human being might rise to a moral and 
intellectual grandeur which exceeded all the magnificence and the 
power of external Nature. This great admission, clothed in words 
of singular solemnity, is contained in the passage in which he says 
that, rich and beautiful as is the land of Sicily, there is nothing in it 
so sacred, wonderful, and beloved as its philosopher—his master, 
Empedocles. But men in the aggregate, what were they ? Specks, 
atoms. Was it surprising that they should have been seised with 
fear and trembling in presence of the shining firmament, the spiral 
lightning, the storm at sea, the earthquake; or that such sights 
should have inspired them with the idea of the gods ? So these 
frightened children fell on their faces and turned their veiled heads 
to a stone; useless rites, idle actions, devoid of real piety, since real 
piety consists in viewing all things with a serene mind. 

Man’s business was cheerfully to accept his position as an atom. 
Even the awe which filled Kant when he looked at the starry sky 
would have been held by Lucretius to be a relic of superstition. He 
meant his teaching to console; life, he argued, which is full of sd 
many inevitable ills, would be made more endurable were supernatural 
tenors away ; but men preferred to keep their fears sooner than to 
lose their hopes. His conception of Nature as a living power, a sole 
energy informing the infinitely various manifestations of matter and 
spirit, was like Borne great mountain wall rising thousands of feet 
above us—grand but unfriendly. He excluded from it the spiritual 
passion which vitalised the later monism. He would have excluded 
emotion from the universe, but he could not keep it out of his Own 
heart—a heart full of human kindness, sensitive affections, power of 
sympathy. The dashing of such a temperament with tue coldest and 
dearest intellect that ever man possessed, was enough to work mad- 
neei in the brain without the help of the legendary love-philtre. The 
total impression left by Be Rerun Natura is that of the earth as a 
step-mother who grudgee the bread which, with pain and grief did 
by the sweat of his brow, the husbandman seeks to extract from her. 

The poetry of the Ego, lyrical poetry in its modern sense, sprang 
into life fuH grown with Catullus. Even his allusions to Nature are 
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personal; they are to Nature in its relation with bis own state, hie 
own feelings, as when he likens his ill-requited lore to a wild flower 
which has fallen on the verge of the meadow after it has been touched by 
the passing ploughshare. ' Anacreon had written, love-songs, and 
some poets of the Anthology had touched intimate chords that awaken 
perennial responses, but Catnllns was the first to fling himself.ieui 
entier into Us poetry for better, for worse; sometimes supremely for 
better, sometimes very much for worse. Favoured by an age when 
republican austerity had-disappeared in republican license, and by a 
forgiving Caesar, he made poetry the medium of his loves, passions, 
friendships, joys, griefs, hates, spites; the impartial mouthpiece of 
what was highest and lowest in him. He was the first to be utterly 
reckless in his choice of subjects ; one thing was as good as another 
as long as it moved him. He looked on poetry as a vent, not as a 
profession or as a road to fame. It is impossible not to suppose that 
most of his poems were improvisations. Could he have made his 
individual intensity general^ he might have been the great tragic 
dramatist whom Borne never produced—as one may guess from the 
terrible “ Athys.” He remained, instead, a poetical idler whose small 
amount of recorded work almost a miracle (the survival of a tingle 
copy) has preserved to sure immortality. 

He was the first, if not to feel, at all events to express, the modern 
“ wander madness,” the longing for travel for its own sake, the flatter 
of anticipation in starting for new scenes and far off ‘‘ illustrious 
cities.” His fleet pinnace scoured the seas like the yacht of a modern 
millionaire, to end its days, at last, in the clear waters of the lovely 
lake to which its master returned with the joy in home-coming which 
stay-at-homes can never know, and which is the sweet, unmerited 
reward of faithlessness. Here, wedged in between the moist and leafy 
landscapes of Northern Italy, ha found a glorified memory of the 
scenes he had left—the Sea of Marmora, the Isles of Greece. The same 
colour of the arid earth ; the same silver olives, the same radiant 
light and sun, with waters still more translncently blue than those of 
southern seas. It is easy to imagine that the ‘'all-but-island Strain" 
had. been the Elyainm of bis obildhood, bis first glimpse of a southern 
fairyland, so that the charm of earliest associations combined with 
the delightful feeling of possession in rendering it so dear ho him. 
He had gone there as a boy with that brother whose loss he was one 
day to mourn in helpless sorrow among the oliveB under which they 
both had played. The poem to Sirmio is the most ideally perfect of 
all “ poems ofplaoes," and the truest. The Mae lake of Garda laughs 
to-day in its innumerable ripples as it laughed with the household of 
the young poet in joy at Ms return. Had critics and oommentatorB 
lived betide its “ Lydian waves,” they would nctbe surprised that the 
post applied to them a term indicating a musical measure; on the 
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quietest day they lap the stones of Sermione with a gentle aottnd. 
Two thousand years are annihilated by Catalina’ beantifnl lines; they 
have the eternal novelty of Nature herself. 

Between the Tibortine and Sabine territories, not far from Borne, 
Catnllns had another estate, to which he addressed some merry verses 
that show him in . what was oertainiy his normal mood—gay and 
paradoxical, with a stinging tongne which he took no pains to control. 
For some reason he wished the farm to be known as“ Tibortine,” and 
it made him very angry to hear it called “ Sabine.” The oooasion of 
the verses was a visit he paid to it'when, as he asserts he had been 
given a bad cold by having to listen to the terrible composition of an 
acquaintance named Sextius. Coughing and sneezing, he fled to his 
willa, doctored himself with nettle and basil, and was soon expressing 
his best thanks to the “Tibortine farm” for making him welL 

The two pretty poems to “ The Garden God,” attriboted to Catullus, 
though there exists no proof that he wrote them, would hand down to 
os, were other record wanting, the memory of an essentially popular 
coitus which was never looked upon by educated people otherwise than 
as a harmless superstition. When Venna caused Priapua to be exposed 
in the mountains, ashamed of being known as the mother of such a 
fright, she closed the doors of heaven upon him beyond recall. He 
never became a proper orthodox god. Shepherds, however, were 
reported to have saved his life, and peasants set up his altars. At 
one time his worship seems to have been accompanied by gross licence, 
but it bad lost this character among the Roman husbandmen of the 
republic. It retained indeed a crude symbolism. The lore of peasants 
is not all fit for ears polite, as wonld be remarked if everything that 
folk-loriste collect were published. The peasant tongne does not know 
—how should it know ?—the virtue of reticence. But the uppermost, 
feeling of the Roman ploughman for his garden god was a sympathy 
of the poor of the earth for the poor of heaven. Some sorry saintB 
•have got into the calendar by a similar mental process. 

The Friapus of the Catnlliaa poems becomes likable from his 
-faithful care of the cot in the marshes, thatched with rashes, where 
the poor owners, the father and the son, thrive so well because of 
their piety towards their protecting fetish, whom they privately treat 
just as if he were a real god. Besides the little offerings of the 
earliest spring flowers, of green unripe wheat ears, fellow violets, 
pale gourde, fragrant apples, and purple grapes, a goat (“ but say 
nothing about it”) has sometimes stained itB altar with his blood, 
notwithstanding the risk of offending the higher deities to whom the 
living sacrifice was reserved. Grateful for which attentions the 
garden god bids the boys be off to pilfer the rich neighbour, obli¬ 
gingly adding, “This path will lead yon to bis grounds.” 

It is possible that one other element entered into the coitus of 
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Priapns : some pub of the deep-rooted tendency to associate 
monstrosity with divinity, which seems to have begun with the syl¬ 
logism—the monstrous is abnormal, the divine is abnormal, therefore 
the monstrous is the divine. Greece saved the western world from 


that awful heresy by formulating the great truth at the bans of all 
troth, that (he divine is normal, is beauty, is law. But the natural 
man inclines to backsliding, and not even to this day in 4 
that have inherited the light of Greece is the contrary op 


dead. 


Evelym Mabtotengo Cesabisco. 




THE CASE FOR AGRICULTURAL BANKS.. 

: 'V : 


. 

rpHE cry for the creation or extension, as the case may be, of 
A ” Agricaltnral Credit," with which, under pressure of protracted 
distress, a large part of the Continent is ringing, has sent its echo- 
across into this country—an echo for the present still faint, and 
farther enfeebled by characteristic British incredulity, but at any rate 
betokening awakened interest. Abroad, experience has long since 
dispelled all doubt. Agricultural banks, wherever established on the 
right lines, have proved unquestionably successful. In Germany they 
go on dealing out their millions with a liberal hand to the cultivators 
of the soil—at the present time keeping at least £25,000,000 steadily 
fructifying in borrowers’ employment. Italy has, on a proportionately 
reduced scale, a similarly encoursgiDg tale to tell. On the ground 
of snch satisfactory experience it can occasion no wonder that Anstria, 
France, Belgium, lioumania, Servia, are all striving to bring them- 
Belves economically into line with their pioneer neighbours. Our 
own farmers are at any rate beginning to open their ears to the 
tempting message of relief. The practice advocated is altogether 
unfamiliar to them. It is “ foreign,” and therefore, as a matter of 
course, suspect. Bat it touches the very spot on which recent 
inquiry has shown our own agriculture to be weak, '^he burden of 
the testimony generally given is, that what agriculture above all 
things lacks, wbat it mttst have, if it is to be once more set upon its- 
legs, is adequate working capital. 

No doubt, some people object that, since capital already invested 
in agriculture yields only a poor return, it looks like bad business to 
increase the investment However, the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission makes it tolerably clear that money now employed 
in agriculture yields a bad return, generally speaking, because there- 
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is too little of it. Wherever thhre is plenty—-wherever the farmer 
can manure, feed, cultivate, hold over his produce, do whatever 
promises a profit, just as he pleases, without taking the condition of 
bis pass-book into consideration—whereuer he can give his crop* that 
last dressing, his stock that last dose of cake, which, on the top of 
what is absolutely necessary, assures the largest profit—-the return is 
not bad. I quoted only the other day the instance of a farm ip 
Kent worked by a co-operative society at a good profit. That farm 
would in little time have rained any ordinary farmer coming to it 
with bifj traditional £10 an acre—which, as a matter of fact, many 
farmers do not possess,* To the co-operative society, cultivating this 
land intelligently with its big purse, the farm yields pork, poultry, 
fruit, vegetables, in profitable abundance. No practical agriculturist 
will be at a loss to recall many instances in which an additional 
sum invested—in manure for a field wanting in fertility, in stock when 
stock meant profit, in careful cultivation or perfected ^ machinery—— 
would have repaid itself, taken as a count by itaelf, very liberally. In 
the French Department of the Nidvre—where circumstances are so 
similar to our own that, to an English visitor’s eye, the substantial . 
tenant-graziers might be English farmers—a shrewd manager of the 
local branch of the Bank of France has contrived, within the space of 
ten years, to put into farmers’ pockets about £1,000,000 of additional 
profits, Btmply by providing convenient credit, which has enabled them 
to stock their farms to the full. Similar instances might be quoted 
from elsewhere. Quite apart from all this, it is idle to deny that there 
is want of an additional command of money, sq long as our farmers 
practically proclaim that want by practising credit wholesale in the pur¬ 
chase of goods not paid for in cash; so long as they stint their holdings, 
undermanure and understock; so long as they sell produce when the 
price is low, merely to raise money. Want of money is written large 
upon their whole economy. For such want, up to a certain point, 
credit is unquestionably an effective remedy—and a remedy operating 
in a particularly serviceable way, namely, by instilling automatically 
habits of business and businesslike calculation. Tou may fritter away 
readily enough money which is your own; yon will be scrupulously 
careful not to jeopardise that which you know that at the proper time 
you will have to repay? 

The occasional overdraft, the loan at present raised on character 
or on standing crops whenever the pinch becomes severe, is not in 
any way an equivalent to the credit here spoken of—credit corre¬ 
sponding to the drawing eredit of the merchant or trader, without 
which no business oould be carried on in our present time, and which 
makes the bill of exchange the mercbaot’s currency. That hooker’s 
credit is asked only in an emergency, for a short time and a specific 
purpose, reluctantly and with something of a bed conscience. It is 

vou Ltnc. 2 Q 
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asked only when a loss has actually been incurred,, and so to some^ 
extant reflects upon the borrower’s solvency—at any rate if it should 
be repeated. It is not the “ productive” credit which, as M. L6on 
Say explains, is alone likely to prove profitable, and is therefore dose 
justifiable. 

There is surd}' no need to argue the point further. We have in 
practice admitted it. There are landlords who actually help their 
tenants with advances in money, because they realise that tibia is for 
the good of their estate, and therefore of themselves. Colonel Clifton 
Brown tells me that on his estate in West Sussex he readily advances 
to his tenants the amount of their “ valuation*” as a means of pro¬ 
viding them with additional working capital.- He says of this prac¬ 
tice : “ In the hard times of the last few years it has enabled me to 
let all my gronnd satisfactorily.” “ The point I want to make ont," 
so he goes on, “ is that high valuations cripple the farmer when he 
enters upon hij farm, and he is obliged to borrow tbe money and has 
nothing in hand to work with. That means, as I have said, that 
farmers require more worhing capital than they possess,” But it is 
not every landlord who can afford to lend. And certainly it seems 
open to question whether the landlord is quite the proper person to act 
as banker to bis tenant, He might refuse. And then, what is the 
tenant to do ? On all grounds, then, it appears desirable that if credit 
banking is to be done, it should be done by some independent person, 
or body, a body always in a position to lend, always accessible to the 
farmer—done as a matter, not of favour, but of business. 

Agricultural credit has in practioe proved so remarkably satisfactory 
that there can scarcely be any doubt that, if ordinary bankers could 
have discovered means of bringing it with safety within the lines of 
their own business, they would gladly have availed themselves of the 
opportunity for earning an additional profit. The difficulty is that 
they cannot. Even large capitalist establishments like the Bank of 
Franoe and the National Savings Bank of Belgium have found it to lie 
beyond their power. The Imperial Bank of Germany, according to 
the testimony of its President, given not long ago in the German Par¬ 
liament, advances to agriculture in a year something like £11,000,000. 
But to do this it has to step aside from its ordinary path of business 
and act through intermediaries who are in a better position to deal 
with safety with the borrower. For the question is notta question of 
money. Money is to be had for the buying. Neither is it a question 
of issue, as has sometimes been suggested. Issue banks have tried 
their hand sit the work, and have had to abandon it. That is what 
Dr. Koch, the President of the Imperial Bank of Germany, very 
clearly laid down some months ago on toe ground of established facts. 
All German issue banks which have attempted to combine agricultural 
credit with issue have been compelled to discontinue the former- 
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The lesson is corroborated by experience collected in Italy. The 
Italian law of 1869 gave to capitalist institutions special powers for 
issuing paper currency, to be employed in agricultural loans. There 
are now only two institutions which take advantage of this privilege. 
Between them they hare not more than £120,000 of agriotdtnral 
paper in circulation, and they find the basiness so unprofitable that 
they are not sorry to see the law repealed. The reason for allthis 
is that, as Dr. Koch has rightly pointed ont, an issne bank must 
necessarily keep its money always realisable. In order to be able to 
meet sudden calls. Its notes may come back to it at any moment, 
and mast at once be redeemed. For keeping money realisable, how¬ 
ever, agricultural credit is the worst possible form ■ of investment, 
worse even than mortgages. The money is safe enough. There is a 
perfect unison of testimony on that point. To state one inBtanoe: 
on £6,400,000 lent out in fifteen years to a large number of agri¬ 
cultural borrowers, most of them Poles, and many so illiterate that 
it proved quite impossible to insist upon the usual formality of 
written applications, the co-operative Agricnltnral Bank of Cosel 
in Silesia has lost no more than £150. That is by no means an 
exceptional case. But there is no telling when the money will come 
back, lyt may come in a year, it may come in six. “ L’6sh6ance agri¬ 
cole "—these are the words of M. Scotti, of the Agricultural Bank of 
Acqui, a man of exceptional experience—“ n’est que nominate.” On 
this gronnd alone, if there were no other, agricultural credit cannot 
be conveniently practised by issne banks, nor perhaps by any ordinary 
banks whatever. Bui there is another very serious objection, namely, 
the patent difficulty of providing suitable security. That is really the 
crux of the whole matter. The security must be personal, or the 
whole practice cannot be of benefit to any one. Bnt what personal 
security is the ordinary farmer, what personal security is the small 
’ cultivator, the allotment holder, to give ? His security may be as 
good as a millionaire’s. The man may be thoroughly trustworthy, the 
employment may promise a certain profit. However, the capitalist 
has no means of jndging of this. He cannot secure a sufficient hold 
upon hiB debtor. And without adequate security, obviously, credit 
must be out of the question. 

The problem seems insoluble unless a new force can be called into 
action, qualified to bridge over the gnlf which now separates Capital 
from Want, securing the capitalist without excessively embarrassing 
toe borrower, and setting up a half-way house in which both parties 
can meet. Such a force has been found to exist in Co-operation. 
The agricultural banks, therefore, do not come into the field as com¬ 
petitors and rivals to ordinary hanks. They come into the field as 
auxiliaries and feeders, committed to the task of breaking new ground 
for toe other banks, ground which those bankscanuot directly eulti- 
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▼ate, and, by their intervention, ofmakingthat ground tributary to tba 
gnat capitalist market, from which, of ocmne, ultimately all cash mast 
to drawn. That is their first, and, from our present point of view, 
their main task. Bat incidentally they may do something more, which 
is noless useful. They may keep much of the money which now 
becomes inconveniently lumped together in what Cobbett has called 
“ wens," in the districts in which it waa raised—decentralising, dis¬ 
tributing, equalising the division of capital, and so accomplishing a 
good work which, in the opinion of the late M, de Laveleye, may go 
some way towards remedying one of our crying economic evils of 
the day : the over-population of towns and the corresponding depletion 
of villages. “ L’argent fait pousser les homines, oorame l’engrais 
multiplie les champignons." So he says, in direot reference to the 
evil complained of, while speaking specifically of these nseful banks. 
“ Wheresoever the money is, thither will the bread-seekers to gathered 
together.” 

However, our main concern at present lies with the bridging over 
of the chasm which divides Capital from Demand. There is apparently 
only co-operation to do this. The Bank of France and the Savings 
Bank of Belgium have set up their co-mptoirs agricoles and comptoirs 
d'escomple in country districts, to act as local agencies—to no purpose. 
The German Government of Alsace has formed local credit banks 
richly endowed with public money—-only to find their oonnters 
deserted. There must be some solid link to bind borrowers and 
lenders together, to create a common interest, which assures caution 
and supervision on one side, and honesty on the other. It is the 
same principle which has secured to Germany that best and safest 
form of mortgage credit, the credit of tbe Landschaften and Rilte.r- 
schaften, which are really nothing more than co-operative associations 
of landowners, bound together by common interest and sufficient 
knowledge of one another. A co-operative banking society can pledge 
to the outside lender its collective credit, which sufficiently secures him. 
It can do this, because it can satisfy itself better than any non-co¬ 
operative banker, whom among its own members it may trust, 
because it can take sufficient security, and oan effectually hold the 
borrower to his duty. That is, in brief words, the whole secret of 
co-operative credit banking. The more tightly the bond is drawn, 
the greater care is exercised in the selection of memlfers, the more 
effective is the hold of the society upon its borrowers, the keener is 
the sense of responsibility and the vigilance aroused—the more useful 
is the bank found to to. 

Evidently, in applying agricultural credit in this co-operative way, 
we have really two problems to grapple with. There are two claaeesof 
men to be helped, each differently circumstanced. For each ofthese 
experience has shown that co-operation may to useful, bat foe aach 
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in a different way, by V distinct system, both systems being based 
on the same principle, bat applying it in a different manner- Abroad, 
when people talk of agricultural credit, they think mainly of credit 
to be given to the small cultivator the man corresponding to our 
allotment-holder or very small occupier. In his case monej^ with 
which to take np a share in the bank to be formed, is stum to be 
scarce. But this is the man above all others needing to be helped;. 
In dealing with him the aid of men financially stronger than himself 
may be legitimately called in, provided that the help given does not 
take the shape of demoralising gifts. This it is which produces the 
stimulating interest peculiar to this form of credit, and which creates 
an ardent enthnBi&sm poshing the work along. The object kept in 
view does not in this case really stop at the supply of money. The 
task undertaken becomes oo-operative in a wider sense, as being 
educational, helpful for other common work, and aimed at producing 
better men as well as better-to-do members. The banks, creating a 
bond of union which qualifies members to do more for their common 
and individual benefit besides merely raising money, and offering 
advantages which depend wholly upon election of a man by his fellows, 
have it in their power to preach to the heart through that most 
sensitive organ, the pocket, and so to reform morals as well as finances. 
That is the work which philanthropists prize the most, and which makes 
these banks so dear to governments and ministers of religion, that they 
connt it a labour of love to encourage their formation. Germany now 
possesses close upon five thousand of these small banks, Austria some 
thousands, Italy and France some hundreds each, and Bonmania and 
Servia at any rate their score or two. They are equally appre¬ 
ciated everywhere, and favoured by all to whom the well-being of a 
small agricultural population is of moment. 

In banks of this type everything is necessarily small and 
humble. They could not flourish if their district were not so far 
restricted as to ensure that every member may know the other almost 
as a matter of course. For success depends altogether upon close 
touch, upon careful selection of members, upon the power of con¬ 
trolling the borrowers. The population Bhould be a fixed one, not 
subject to rapid changes. It is not necessary that the bank should 
.begin with any capital. Once the system iB understood, the common 
liability of Members will suffice to raise whatever fnnds are Seeded, 
and to attract local deposits. In Germany, the law of 1889 compels 
village o'banks to issue shares, which are really only parti societies; 
they are always very small, never exceeding fifteen shillings. In 
Italy, to the present day shares me dispensed with. Beoogniaed 
honesty is all that is asked of the incoming member. As a rule, 
there are some wealthy members in the bank, as well as poor, to take 
their place by the side of the latter on an equal footing. There mast 
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lie no distinction between desses. But I know sooeenfil basks witb 
no ons in them richer then Ike poor parson, who could just afiord to 
advance the £12 10*. required for taking up a share in the Central 
Bank of Neftwied, which at once entitled the local bank to credit 
according to its merits. However, the presence of some wealthy men, 
to help with their credit, their experience, their better knowledge of 
business, is unquestionably a gain. Members, then, selected by their 
fellows in a small district, and accordingly entitled to be looked upon 
as trustworthy, pledge their credit collectively, raising money by sock 
means. Liability is unlimited to outsiders—less as a means of pro¬ 
curing larger credit than as a stimulus to every man's sense of 
responsibility. Once a man knows that he may have to pay for his 
fellow member all ceremony comes to an end. Thus in this appliesr- 
tion Bui poison of unlimited liability provides its own antidote, which 
has proved effective to such an extent that there are really scarcely any 
losses incurred in these “ unlimited liability ” banks. But the liability 
is farther safeguarded by fixing a maximum figure not to be exceeded 
in the bank’s transactions. There is a small committee to administer, 
a somewhat larger council to watch and check the committee. Very 
much indeed depends on careful checking. All services are gratuitous, 
except-those of the secretary or treasurer, who is allowed a small salary. 
A salary or commission might mean a bias to a man dependent upon the 
voteis of his fellow-members. However, it is above all things desir¬ 
able that safety should be scrupulously studied. Applicants for loans 
are required to state the object for which the loan is intended. That 
object mnst pass muster before the committee. Provided that it is 
judged legitimate, as promising a fair return either by production or 
economy, the loan is granted, on easy terms, for long enough to 
enable it to reproduce itself, in order that no other source of income seed 
be taxed for repayment. But to the employment stated the borrower 
is rigorously held. As a rule he is asked to find sureties. Should he 
misapply the loan it is called in, and, if necessary, the sureties are 
made answerable. The bank, which asks nothing from incoming 
members, as a matter of course, pays them out nothing in return. 
Their gain is to consist exclusively in the convenience of cheap credit 
always open. Terms must be kept as low bb can be. And whatever 
profits result are accumulated in a reserve fund to which no indi- 
vidual member is allowed a claim. It belongB to the bank. It may 
never be shared out. In exceptional cases it may be employed to 
make good- deficiencies. These reserve funds grow up mufeh faster 
tban one would imagine. They become in course of time a firm boas 
of strength and solveuey. enabling the bank still further to reduce its 
tome. The banks of this type have done really a marvellous amount 
off-good. It is not ardent partisans, but cool and impartial o b ser ve rs, 
like M. L6on Say snd Professor Dobransky, who describe their work 
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aaperfect “ wooden." M. do Laveleye praises them. as warmly. They 
bwre raised the well-being of the small agricultural population, made 
these people thrifty and businesslike, materially lessened litigation, 
and rescued many a ne’er-do-weel from his evil ways, becausewitbout 
being honest he oonld not become a member, without keeping honest 
he could not remain one. 

Of course these bonks have at first had an uphill battle to fight. 
Who should lend to them before their system was understood! Now 
there is no difficulty Whatever on this score, more especially linoe 
central banks have been eetablished to form a supplementary means 
of access to the capitalist market. The Central Bank, being itself 
known to the large banks, can easily obtain -credit from them, which 
in its turn it dispenses to the local banks, of whose merits it Can 
judge very much better than non-co-operative institutions. 

Surely there is room for such banks among ourselves, even though 
they should not contribute directly to the relief of what we generally 
understand by “ agriculture. ” We have the allotment holder, the 
tenant of a small holding, men to whom the bare land ia of little nee, 
to whom a loan of money may make it very valuable. We have the 
village trader; we have the workman. Our law, though not par¬ 
ticularly favourable to this form of enterprise, is sufficiently pliable to 
allow a very fair beginning. A guarantee fund will effectually help 
ns over the first difficulties of raising credit. With the kind help of 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 1 have been able to draw up 
Rales which provide all that is wanted for the present.* When we 
shall have achieved good practical results we may ask for more law. 
On the gronnd of what I have written several little village banka have 
already been termed, which in their humble way are doing well. One 
of them is at Pembury in Kent; another is at Doneraile in Ireland. 
With respect to the latter, Mr, Anderson, Secretary of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, writes to me as follows: “ The 
Doneraile Bank is doing very well indeed, and we are so much 
-encouraged by the experiment, that we are determined to push the 
system wherever we find an opening.” I have as encouraging 
testimony with respect to cthers.t Ireland wants such help if 
any country does. Bnt there is ample room for it likewise is 
England, where it is gratifying to know that at the present time 
several more village banks are in course of formation. And I am 
more than glad to learn that the subject is attracting attention, in 
India, where Gerais certainly need tor some institution of-the kind, 
toresoue the poor ryot from the grasp of usury. I have had appli¬ 
cations for information from several influential bodies, whose spokee- 

* "Village Banks : How to Start them ; how to Work them; whet the Rich may 
4a to Help then." With Model Holes and Model Aooount Sheets added. P, B. 
JCing & Sou. . * 

*t T[ gift a brief account of what has been done in the jfeotemiie £2«oteio of April 15. 
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vea profess themselves resolved to do something to propagate this 
useful, absolutely needed, form of credit in our great dependency, in 
toder to put a stop to the usurers’ extortions. The Government of 
the Presidency of Madras has, by order of Lord Wenloofc, inatitnted 
a very comprehensive inquiry, which, being entrusted to a -very 
capable and painstaking civil servant, Mr. F. A. Nicholson, has 
resul ted, for the present, in a really valuable official report, which is 
worth all out English Bine Books on the subject pot together, 
and which can scarcely fail to lead to serviceable action. 

All this is good as far as it goes. But it does not help os in 
respect of what we usually understand by “ agriculture"—the large 
dase of farmer* cultivating their laud not in patches but in fields, the 
great producers of beef, and mutton, and com. Who are anxiously 
looking for relief, but to whom the modest parish associations of which 
I have jnst spoken are wholly unqualified to bring aid. In respect 
of such men the task to be accomplished is in eseenoe still the same; 
only it calls for larger means, to bring abont larger results. All that 
minute watching and attention which has been spoken of would be out 
of place. There will have to be more substantial institutions, ooimnand- 
ing more ample resources, spreading their work over a wider area, 

- Co-operation is perfectly capable of supplying these, and has, in 
fact, done so with an effect which, in point of money made available, is 
considerably superior to that of which the humbler institutions juBfe 
treated of can boast. It is a moot point whether these banks should, 
Idee the others, be purely agricultural, or of a mixed character. By far 
the larger number established abroad, are of the latter type, dealing 
with an industrial population as well as an agricultural, and deriving 
additional strength from the wider basis secured anh the variety of 
wants snd resources enlisted, which mutually supplement and dovetail 
into one another. One of the main difficulties to face in agricultural 
credit: banking is, to create a steady supply of funds which will permit 
bending for long terms. Now, a constant flow of commercial business, 
taming oyer the money rapidly, will, within certain limits, ensure Buob 
a supply. In a bank of a mixed type there is always sure to be 
some balance to spare. The larger banks referred to, it ought to be 
pointed out, are to a far greater degree business banks than the little 
village banks of which I have first spoken, which merely lend and 
borrow. They are banks engaging in every kind of ordinary banking 
business, discounting bills, granting cash credits, dealing generally in 
every class, of credit. They may have to pass on their paper, in order 
to provide themselves with additional cash. A point making dis¬ 
tinctly in their favoor iArespect of the supply of funds is, that they 
have in practice been fbond so remarkably safe that depositors go to 
them in preference to other banks, and large withdrawals of deposits 
Jam really unknown tp them. There is no one in them who has the 
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• remotest interest in speculating or incurring a risk. Their object is 
not dividend bat cheep credit. Everybody, on the other bend, ties e 
distinct interest in avoiding danger. For ourselves, among whoa 
small depositors have recently passed through very painfnl experieaotv 
that peculiar merit of safety for deposits lodged is obviously a point 
of considerable importance. 

Generally speaking, foreign agricultural banks have found the 
supply of deposits so steady and so ample—at the present time it » 
even excessive—that the simple precantion of making their long loan 
dependent upon renewal, from three months to three months, coupled 
•Wth sufficiently careful inquiry into the borrower’s and bis suretiad' 
ability to pay, at a pinch, at the time required, has bden found wholly 
adequate to the necessities of the case. There are some other precau¬ 
tions frequently taken. Thus, banks will issue bands for fixed, long 
terms, corresponding to onr Exchequer Bonds and Treasury Bills. 
And they will sometimes keep a considerable amount of money 
invested in readily realisable effects, so as to ensure an available faaf 
to be drawn upon in an emergency. There aare purely agricultural 
banks—like those of Brescia, Mantua, Asola, subsisting by the aids 
of industrial co-operative bankB working in the very same district— 
which find such expedients amply sufficient as a safeguard. In car 
own case I cannot help thinking that, if we establish agricultural 
banks at all, some similar arrangement, the keeping agricnUxaf 
and industrial lending generally distinct, will prove desirable. Ami 
it will be all the more practicable, because we shall probably approach 
onr task with more substantial material resources to depend upon, 
and under less pressure than is at the outset felt abroad. B«t n«- 
questionably jbhe blending of the two kinds of business, such as im 
usual practically all over Germany and in the great Italian banka el 
Lodi, Cremona, Ferrara, Rovigo, &c., supplies an element of strength. 

It may be well to point out, as bearing upon our British aspect of 
the problem, that these banks lend to tenants as well as to owners. 
It is sometimes thought here that the foreign practice is dependent 
upon the presence of real security, which may be mortgaged. This is 
a great mistake. Beal security has been found distinctly inconvenient^ 
•and is therefore not favoured. And furthermore, it may be well ha 
explain that^hese banks often advance very substantial sums, fibs 
Bank of Augsburg, which is mainly agricultural, and lends ont its 
£1,000,000 a year, grants specific loans up to £1500 and has opened 
cash cndits np to £5000. The cultivators of the fruitful plains of the 
Lodigiano are mainly tenants, and very substantial tenants to boot, 
farming their 800 acras or so, considering themselvesevery bit as good 
as their landlords, and coming to the bank for their loanaof a £10M 
«nd £1500. In Teaetia, about Rovigo, cultivators, though leas anh- 

.atantinl than in the oountry of Lodi, are almost exolnaively tenanta. 
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Loams are granted for very considerable periods. A good man may 
•p racti ca lly always make sure that he will have Ms money for thirty 
months, renewable from quarter to quarter, and repayable by instal¬ 
ments of one-tenth at a lime. However, every case is judged upon 
its own merits; and there are loans which 'have run without oifajeo- 
tftra for ten, fifteen, even twenty years, on mnch easier terms as 
regards repayment. 

Of oourse it is absolutely indispensable that the bank should satisfy 
itself that its security is good. For this pnrpoee it has not quite the 
Same means at its disposal as a bank of the other type. It oould not 
live on its own business in a district equally circumscribed. Accord¬ 
ingly it canndt rely upon the same close knowledge and control 
among members, which in a wider area are of course wholly out of the 
question. As it happens, such very minute supervision is in its own 
case not really required, because no reasonable person would think of 
storting a bank of this sort on the principle of unlimited liability, 
Which; moreover, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 
—manifestly the Aot to apply—would in this country be altogether 
illegal. The German agricultural banks, as a rule, adhere to their 
own principle of unlimited liability, and find it a help in their young 
days—a hindrance in their old. The experience of the Italian banka 
shows that such an extension of pledge power k altogether unneces¬ 
sary, The less liability a bank has to rely upon the more oareful will 
it be to build up its credit upon sound management and publicity of 
accounts. In Italian banks, which thrive exceedingly well, the mem¬ 
ber pays a small entrance-fee, which , is never returnable, and takes up 
a share, or a number of shares, of larger or smaller amount, and to 
that holding his liability is absolutely limited. There therefore, no 
-occasion for any timid apprehension. There is no occasion for inquir- 
f»« with the same minuteness into the object of the loan or for 
watching its employment with tbe same vigilance. It is enough if 
the bank makes sure that it has a trustworthy person and bond fide 
business employment to deal with. It can to some extent make, sure 
■ofits member, because it fust elects him. It can satisfy itself with 
regard to the bona fides of the application by inquiry. Of costae, 
-every application has first to be approved by the committee. Accord¬ 
ing to tlm requirements of the case the bank will seethe itself, be it 
by • convenient pledge of some sort (generally effects, not goods car 
produce), or be it, as happens in the vast minority of cases, by a 
surety or sureties; Thus, by the last-named means the bank sets up 
around the borrower the same circle of watchful, bemuse interested, 
sentries, to which the Report of our Lords and Commons Committee 
of 1828 attributes the remarkable success attained in those.days by 
-Scotch cash credit, which is in principle the same thing as co-opera¬ 
tive credit, only mnch less democratised and popularised. As . a 
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matter of course, the borrower’s own position «nd tfes of bis sureties 
•» reviewed from time to time, and accordingly the loan is renewed 
or not, and additional security may be asked for. To satisfy itself 
with respect to borrower and sureties the bank has, as has been found, 
quite sufficient means of information at its disposal. In the first 
plaoe, its committee and council are so selected as to include trust¬ 
worthy representatives from all parts of the district. In toe case of 
tenants inquiry is generally made of the landlord to ascertain If the 
applicant is !ta arrear in his rent or not. In toe Rovigo district it is 
very usual for toe landlord to act as his tenant’s surety. The large 
tenants of the Lodigiano will not condescend to ask this, and there¬ 
fore find other sureties, and are all the more willing to satisfy the 
bank as to their sound financial position. Moreover these large banks 
have their local agents, or committees, or suocursales, stationed within 
the district, not only to receive applications, but also to make 
inquiries and forward their information to the bead office. It is too 
latter invariably which reserves to itself the decision upon granting or 
refusing a loan. The Bank of Lodi has six suceurmies planted around 
it. The Bank of Qotha, a very good specimen of its kind, has more 
than fifty local committees stationed all over the Duchy of Saxo 
Gotha, consisting of from three to five men each, trustworthy men, of 
course, who are paid by a small commission. These committees 
receive applications and deposits and forward both to headquarters, 
annotating the former, each member independently, and without 
knowledge of the otoera. The smallness of losses incurred in a long 
experience shows that this system works well. The Banks of Augsburg 
sad Cosel meet the same want by appointing, not committees, but 
local agents, whose services the Bank of Augsburg, employing about 
250 such, supplements by the addition of unpaid confidential advisers, 
.generally men of position in their own locality, whose names are not 
’ publicly disclosed. The agents are paid by commission—£ percent.— 
which, small as it may seem, is found to serve ae a sufficient induce¬ 
ment to lead them to work up their district well. Thus one man, 
■of whom I know, has created in Ms own district, out of nothing, a 
business of from 432,000 to £40,000, which accordingly brings him 
infrom £40 to £50 oommisaion. 

The safety with which these banks operate, and which is, so to 
•peak, written upon their office doors—since everybody knows that 
they must to the best of their endeavour avoid risk'—stands them in 
•tend as enabling them to work with a oomparativeiysmall capital 
raised by shares, to which of course has to be added a substantial 
reserve fund steadily accumulating. To each fund all these banka 
attach partiealar importance, and they see all theffasfeter enabled to 
increase it, since in practice, if not in every ease in their rales, they 
iimit ; 'toe&' : dividend to. a 'small• figure and economise expense of 
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administration by relying to a great extent upon gratuitous work, 
wbich has never been found wanting. 

The great lesson to be learnt from all this is, that here is an insti¬ 
tution supplied which can with safety step in between the capitalist 
market and the agricoltaral borrower, satisfying capital, while helping- 
the borrower, employing for the purpose comparatively moderate funds, 
adapting itself entirely to its borrowers’ needs, to a great extent fixing 
the capital raised in a rural district in that district, and by all these- 
means bringing a substantial measure of relief where relilf is urgently 
needed. 

It cannot be pretended that an agency of the same sort could not 
do ranch good hmong ourselves. And it can scarcely be argued that- 
work by similar means is here a priori impossible. As a matter of 
fact, our law is even kinder in respect of these larger banke than in. 
respect of the others. Under the Industrial and Provident Socrieties- 
Act we can take power to do anything which is required. In brief, 
the materials for creating agricultural credit on co-operative lines are- 
ready to our hand. Whether we will use them to assist our agricul¬ 
ture as our neighbours have assisted theirs must depend entirely upen- 
ourselves. If we choose to do so, there is no serums obstacle in the- 
way. However, the people who desire to benefit by the banks will 
have to create them for themselves. There is no one who can “ give *' 
them to them, as a candidate is reported to have promised daring 
the last General Election that his party would do. I regret already 
to have to warn the public against bogus rules circulated, Which 
profess to be “ Raiffeisen,” bnt really run directly counter to Raiffeisen. 
principles, and smell strongly of politics. BankB adopting such a 
rule as that recommended by these political “ boob of Soeva,” which 
permits tbs election of honorary members, who are to come in as 
“ superior persons,” contribute annual subscriptions, take part in 
the management of the bank bnt not be liable, can neither be troth' 
folly described as “ Raiffeisen,” nor can they possibly work, except as 
a political agency. The first and most essential requisite for a good 
co-operative bank is, that it should be based upon pore self-help. 
Landlords and capitalists may help. They may do much to set the 
institution upon its first legs. Even in doing this they ought, how¬ 
ever, to be careful to secure themselves; for every departure from 
relf-help must mean mischief. The main work must in all cases he 
done by those who require the credit themselves—by them and by those 
who, to secure it for their neighbours, choose to place themselves side 
by side with them, labouring loyally and unselfishly for a mews of 
relief which, in the present condition of agriculture, one would think, 
ought to appear deserving of, at any rats, experimental application. 

Henry W. Wolfs. 



IS THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD RAT$ 
TOO HIGH? 


A GREAT deal has been spoken and written lately about the wild 
extravagance of the London School Board, and more particularly 
about the recklessness of certain members called Progressives. Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfonr, the Bishop of London and the Commis¬ 
sioners of Sewers, all join in the chorus. But it is more than 
doubtful, from their public statements, whether any of them have 
taken the trouble to find out what the rate really is, what it is 
spent on, and how it compares with other rates in London and 
elsewhere. 

The School Board rate for the current year iB l\\d. It will pro¬ 
bably be raised Jd. next year,* and possibly another \d. the year 
after. But the rate must not be confused with the expenditure. If 
theGovernment should decide to remit the rates on school buildings, 
the school Tate will be diminished by Jd., and the other rates corre¬ 
spondingly raised. A similar windfall befell the last Board in the 
Fee Grant. The amount of the fees received from 1887 to 1891 varied 
from £116,000 to £121,000. The amount of the fee grant Btands at 
about £200,000. Such windfalls may at any moment prevent a rise 
in the rate. A little less is taken from the rates, a little more from 
(he taxes; but the yearly expenditure rises as before. , 

The rate, then, is Hid. in the £. The working-man who pays 
7s. a week fcw his rent contribntes indirectly about Sid; a week, or 
id* a year towards the School Board. The superior artisan or clerk 
who pays 12s. a week in rent contributes about 6d. a week, or 25s. 
a year. The shopkeeper paying £55 a year for his shop pays. eome 

• The expenditure win rise this year by about £160,000, the Income (excluding 
preoept) by abpnt £80.000. Bat in the latter half of the year we shall gain between 
£3 i.000 and £40.003 by the quinquennial revaluation. In the following year we shall 
gain the full benefit, probably imi u-cen £70,000 and £80,000. 
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50ft. * year, and the householder who pays £110 rent pays some £5 
tow a rds the education rate. . The first two clearly lose nothing by 
to* Board. Assuming that ffie whole rate falls cm toe tenant, which 
is at least doubtful, they; would have paid as muoh in fees in 1870 
as they now pay in rates,,'!! they had found a achoolfor their children 
at all. TbO hardship, Sato as it is, falls on the third and fourth 
classes, who pay their rates, and probably do not usetbascfaools. 

But even in their cases toe burden is lees than it iB usually repre¬ 
sented. The shopkeeper or householder whose ratee and taxee coma 
to 7s. or 8s. in toe £ forgets that only a seventh or an eighth goes to> 
toe School Board, and the Vestries are not anxiouB to uudeceivehim. 


On the contrary, they hold meetings and protest against the rise m 
the education rate with a zeal which prompts a member of the School 
Boaijft to inquire into the rise in the other rates which these Vestries 
levy. What does he find? He takes the first Vestry whose protest 
stands on the School Board’a agenda paper*—StSaviour’g, Southwark 
-—and notes that its present rate is 6s. 2d. In 1886—7 its rate was 
4*. Id. -In 1886-7 the School Board rate was 8’84d.: it iB now ll’SOch 
The rate has risen by 2s. Id., to which the School Board has con¬ 
tributed less than 3 d. In the same period the Wandsworth rate 
has risen by Hid.; the St. George’s in the East rate by lid.; the 
Bermondsey rate by Is. 8§d.; the Stoke Newington rate by Is. 4(1, 
It is nhlikely that any of these parishes have suffered by toe equali¬ 
sation of the rates ; their other rates have risen from three to seven 
times as much as the School Board rate; and yet they unite in crying 
out on toe School Board. 

My object is not to criticise the rise in their rates. That would 
be absurd without knowing what new burdens have been laid upon 
them, or how their duties have been increased. I merely use their 
own argument for what it is worth. They forget the growth of the 
schools; they forget even that the education of the deaf and blind 
has lately been taken off the shoulders of the Guardians, i.e., the Poor- 
rate^snd thrown on to the shoulders of the School Board. Ten yearn 
ago, in 1885-6, toe School Board rate was 8'64d. It is now ll'SQd.. 
It has town by 2‘86d.— i.e., by almoBt exactly one-third. In the Bsme 
ten years too rateable value of London has risen from £29,025,584 
to £34,064,689— i.e., by about one-sixth. The number of children ‘ 
in avenge attendance in Board schools has risen froit 279,304 to- 
400,912. The number of children has increased by about four-ninths, 
and the total amount of rate levied f by abont five-ninths. The 
difference represents partly the automatic increase in aataries. 


• Referred to Xinanoe Committee together with the others, after four moathx* 
delay, March S, 1896. 

+ la thie cere the Increase in the precept ooiresponda mfflciently oloeely with the 
increase In the yearly expenditure. The yearly expenditure for tho year ending 
March SIS, 1863 ,waa £1,986,090; for the year ending March 15,1895, £2,160,758. 
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rising according to a fixed scale, partly the “ reolcless luxury * of the 
School Board—manual training for boys, cookery and laundry work 
for girls, special instroetstn for the feeble-nri^ad children, for the 
deaf, and for the blind.^ * ' 

Similar considerations apply to Mr. Forster's often quoted dictum 
that the school rate would probably be covered by 3d.* in the £. 
Mr. Forster more than once guarded himself against prophecies. He 
spoke for the time and conditions he could foresee and estimate. 
Board schools, we are constantly told, were only to “ fill np the 
gaps.”.-' If bo, the coat would naturally depend on the size of the 
gap to be filled. In London, in 1871, there were 222,518 children 
on the roll of Voluntary schools. In 1895 there were 2^6,800 children 
on the roU’of Voluntary schools, and 498,303 on the roll of Board 
schools. So late as March 1872 it was estimated that 103,000 
school-places would "fill up the gap." In March 1895 the School 
Board had provided 483,103 places, and 58,692 further places were 
projected. 

The rise then in the School Board rate is closely commensurate 
with the growth of the work, mid compares not unfavourably with 
the rise of the other rates in London. How does it compare with the 
rates of other Sohool Boards ? On the eastern edge of London lie East 
Ham, West Ham, Low Leyton, Walthamstow and WanStead. The 
rate in East Ham is la. Id. ; in West Ham, 2s. 4d. ; in Low Leyton, 
la. 6 d .; in Walthamstow, la. 5£d.; in Wanstead, la. 7d. But these 
are all districts containing a disproportionate number of the poorer 
classes. They are mere fractions of the organic unit which incudes, 
the City, Belgravia, and Kensington. Other parts could be quoted 
where the rate is correspondingly low. It is more to the point to 
look at the other big towns of England, and to see how their rates 
compare with those of London. 

, i . . In Liverpool the rate is only 6 \d. (Before the extension of Liver- 

• pool it averaged 5$d. for the last three years.) In Bristol it is only 
7 d., in Manchester it is less than 6$d. But the conditions are not 
equal. Assuming that the difference in rateable valne per head may 
be set against the difference in cost of living,* we mnst not forget to 
take account of the proportion of children taught with the money. 
Now in Bristol only 6*8 per cent, of the population are in the Board 
schools; in L#erpool only 5-6 per cent. In Manchester there «r» 
8-2 per oent. Obviously with the same rate Manchester does stare. 

* This is sin unconscious assumption in all comparisons simply based on the rates 
levied in venom. towns. It may roughly ooweepond with the fauts, but- tbe assumption 
is so Inge that no safe argument can be drawn from aucb comparisons. It is extremely 
difficult to estimate, for nsainpln. roTiu.a- wialinof £100 or of £800 a year in 
London and in Birmingham. Coariy £iW a vnai tide: s a higher atandard ef comfort, 
a better position, in Birmingham than ia London -, but by heir much 1 Every item of 
expenditure is affected, from the salaries of the Head-office staff to tbe ooat of building 
of a school. 
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1m London we find over 11 per cent of the population on the roll* of 
Beard schools, and a rate of Hid. The proportion between the rate 
*ad the children taugkfcis almost exactly the same as in Bristol. It 
is higher than in Mtjphester. It is' lower t^n in Liverpool. The 
percentage of children taught at the public cose in London is more 
than doable- that of Liverpool: the rate is less than doable. 

We may tabalate the main School Boards of England in order to 
make the oomparisbn easier. 


A 

Board. 

. t 

. '® - 

v , <*> . 

-■ *» ‘ 'h 

(4) 

Percentue of 
(8) to (2). 

<W" : ' ' 

Jj. * 

' London .... 

4,392,346 

498,303 

11-8 

11* 

Liverpool . . . 

641,063 

86,940 

6'6 

6-6 

Manchester. . . 

524,865 

43,100 

8*2 

8-26 

Birmingham 

496,761 

66,709 

11-3 

11-3 

Leeds. 

395,546 

48,682 

12-3 

14*0 

' Sheffield . . . . 

342,768 

37,801 

11 0 

13*25 

> Bristol .... 

228,139 

16,818 

6 9 

7-0 

^Nottingham. . . 

226,668 

28,652 

12-6 

13-33 

Bradford.... 

226,384 

26,855 

11-9 

10-2 


The result is chrioas. All approximate, and with ene or two 
exceptions approximate- extraordinarily closely, to a rate of Id. for 
every 1 per cent, of their population which they have to educate. 
And London is one of the lowest. If the charge of extravagance is 
to be justified by these figures, it will not be ou the score of superior 
luxury, as the Archbishop of Canterbury thinks, but on the score of 
inadequate school provision, staff, and facilities for advanced educa¬ 
tion ; not of excessive outlay, but of insufficient return. 

So much for comparisons. Comparisons are odious, and probably 
misleading. Let ns rather look at the actual expenditure and see 
how far it is likely to diminish, how far to increase. In the last six 
years the expenditure has increased by nearly £600,000 ; and it is 
interesting to notice how little the figures justify the ordinary party 
recriminations. The rates levied may vary according to the balance 
brought forward, an increased Government grant, or tte like. The 
yearly expenditure shows a steady growth, except where a year of 
compression is inevitably followed by a year of expansion, and vice 

■■ V ' 

* The figures for population are taken, except in the case of Liverpool, from the 
Jtegiatrar-Oeneral’B eatupates for the middle of 1896. The other figures were kindly 
•applied by tbe r lerks of the various School Boards at the beginning of hut February. 
They do sot all cover precisely the same period of the year; but the discrepancy does 
art affect the result of th. comparison. . 
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For the year ending March 25,1889, the expenditnre was £1,568,722 

■ •»* •• 


1890 

n 

1,702,969 



1891 

%jjf 

1,803,809 

• 1) 

• ■ 

' ^ ; W • • ; 

1892 

n 

1,872,518 

» 

. i;.' 

1893 

» 

1,968,712 

»» 


1894 

1J 

* 2,033,565 


» 

1895 

>1 

2,160,759 


In the six years the 'expenditure ipse £693,000, or roughly, £99,000 , 
a year. .. All these six years Mr. Diggle was Chairman of the Board; 
but- during the first three years, owing to the defection of the more 
independent members, snob as Mr. Gent, Mr. Digglt lost control of 
the Board. Daring the last three years he had a large and obedient 
majority. Daring the first three years the expenditure rose £314,000, 
or about £105,000 a year. Daring the second three years the expendi¬ 
ture rose £288,000, or £96,000 a year. The yearly difference for the 
two periods amounts to no more than £9000 a year, almost exactly 
a quarter of a farthing in the pound.* 

For the last six years the increase of expenditure has been fairly 
steady. Let us now see how the money is spent. We tabs the 
account of income and expenditure for the last half year just pre¬ 
sented to the Board. We group the figures for greater clearness, 
and opposite each group, write the approximate percentage of the 
whole. Shillings and pence are omitted. 


Half-year ended on 29 th September 1895 . 


£ £ 


Interest on Loans (sites and buildings) . 
Other simj&r expenses .... 

237,582 

26,163 



Head Office—Staff ..... 

Printing, fcc. . . , 

11,008 

11,945 

263,745 • ... 

23 per cent 

Bye-Laws—Staff . . . . . 

Printing , 

20,835 

1,843 

22,953 ... 

3 

—.- 

22.67S ... 

2 

Legal expenses 


1,857 ... 

* » 

Salaries of teachers , 

Inspectors, pupil teachers, manual training, 

: v blind classes, cookery, &c. &o. . 

586,148 



49,255 



Hooke, &c. ^ , . , 

Repairs to buildings -. . . 


635,403 ... 
31,627 ... 

*S8 ” 


45,682 ... 

4 ”, 

Fuel, light, water , . . 


19,689 .... 

M „ 

Rates and taxes . .. . . 


...46,488 ... 

41 ' 

SchOotkeepers’ wages . , 


-M 

9-6 „ 

Industrial schools . „ . , ., 


~t3,767 .... 

*» .. 

' ■■ ■ • ■ w ' ' ■■ 


1.HW94 



•* The period of the Board’s life docs not exactly coincide with tbe period at the 
financial years. 1 he present Board was elected on November 25,1891. The financial 
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The resnlt* *re striking. 35*7 per cent, is spent on teachers' ‘ad 
inspeatora’ Salaries, and 23*1 per cent on tarns; together 78*8 of the 
whole. Clesriy, if any serions saving is to be made, it most be in 
tbeee'-toro : h»ns.' 

. Hie latter may not snfairly be taken as the building aoeonnt of 
the Board. 'The aooonnts for land and holdings are really paid oat 
of loansi and the yearly budget is charged with the interest and the 
repayment of fis«d portions of the principal, so as to spread the cost 
over a series of years. Bat this half-year the tiro accounts roughly 
tally: £272,508 was drawn from loan acoonrit for sites and buildings, 
and, as shown above, £263,745 was paid for interest and repayment of 
principal. ^ 

Nearly 79 per cent., then, of the whole, is paid.for buildings and 
teachers’ salaries. Only 21 per cent, is left, and of this 4 per cent, falls 
to rates and taxes. Loose statements have been freely made during the 
last fsw months suggesting that the heavy rate is due to extravagance 
in oar office staff, and the like. Other critics have guarded them¬ 
selves against wishing to reduce the staff or to build worse schools. 

It is only fiur that anch critics should definitely point out which items 
of the expenditure they hope to diminish and by how mnch. The 
figures prove conclusively that, however carefully every item ought to 
be scrutinised, yet it is only in the buildings and salaries accounts 
that any redaction could be made which would affect the rates. This 
is borne out by a comparison with other School Boards. Comparing 
the accounts of the London Board with those of other Boards where 
the expenditure per child is less, the difference mainly consists in 
these two items. 

That the cost of school-building in London is high cannot be 
denied; and a special snb-oommittee is now oonBiderinw whether it 
out be reduced. But one or two points must be remembered. The 

. year did not end till March 25, 1895. But the Board does not constitute 1’V com¬ 
mittees, nor eel to «mk till the end of the year— i.e ., owing to the holidays, the end 
of January—and hur l I v anything sanctioned then could he paid far before the end of 
the financial year, forgetting this, some have tried to throw the responsibility for 
the Increase in the expenditure for 1894- 95 on to the present Board. Kven if it were 
otherwise posalble, a comparison of the expenditure for 1893-4 with that for 1894-5 
allows that the increase was perfectly steady. In 1893-4 the total expenditure was 
£2.033.!>65 ; of this £1,397,588, or 68 7 per cent., was spent before December 2,1893. 
la 1894-5 the total expenditure was £2,160,758 ; of this £1,484,297, or 68-6 per sent., 
was spent before December 1.1894, when the new Board came intoCifSce. Not roar . 

I am specially concerned to defend the present Board, The Moderate party at the 
: last election, In spite of a large minority of voles, secured a narrow majority of seats 

on the Board, and proceeded to till the chairs o: the great committees vhh'lte chief 
partisans; and it oannefamow claim to be held free from responsibility because its 
members lack the vigonfly the interest to attend the committees and sob-committee* 
where the real work of the Board is done. The system which loaves on* party to 
frame the policy and the other patty to administer it, is singularly apt to secure 
inefficiency without economy. That so much good Work is in fact being done Is 
:«,!«■:« due : ll.r action of General Moberly, Mr. Sharp, and a few other Moderate 
Kici: nen. *' <• :n spite of bitter and constant attacks, have steadily refused to sacri- 

II rjil.L' a .'■* ;he Board to the exigencies of party. 
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cost of siteg in Lcxndoii is enormous, and the coat of building is not ' 
^infrequently increased --by the awkwardness of bheuite. The old 
schools were built more cheaply; but it may be doubted whether the 
Board has gained by it. Large sums, sometimes approaching the 
entire cost of rebuilding, are spent from time to tune on repairing 
and remodelling old schooiffebaad the outlay on building’is so small 
compared to the cost of “ mEntenance,” that it would bet false economy 
to sacrifice the larger to the smaller. A part, too, of this cheapness 
was only apparent. The same building which on the 8 aq. ft: per child 
basis pmided accommodation for 1000 children, nowon the 10 eq. ft. 

: basis provides accommodation for only 800 children. The price may 
still be only £8000, bat the cost per place has apparfitly risen from 
£8 to £10. Again, a part of the increased cost, amounting (o'between 
£2 and £3 a place, is due to changes which, though they increase the ’ 
initial cost, have been deliberately adopted as likely to prove in the 
long-run economical as well as effective. Such are the use of glased 
bricks for the passages, corridors, and the dados of the class-rooms ;' 
the substitution of cement for mortar in bnilding; and the provision 
of a complete heating-apparatns instead of open fires throughout the' 
school. So, too, all our recent schools have been planned for enlarge¬ 
ment, provide at once, that is to say, the increased hall, staircase, and 
cloak-room accommodation, which will be needed when the echoed 
is completed. The figures quoted to show the present aoet «f - 
building often include the coBt not only of halls bat bIbo of Centres 
for cookery, laundry, and manual instruction, and even of - centres 
for the deaf and the blind.* A deputation, inolnding Mr. Hnggett, 
has lately consulted the Education Department, and reports that’ 
no alteration is recommended in the plans of the schools; and it is 
commonly believed that the cost of school-building is so well ’ known, 
and so accurately gauged, that the contractors’ profits on London 
- Board schools are small. The conditions of tendering are, no donbt, 

■ strict. Hie material is very closely watched, and the scale of wages 
agreed between the master builders and the workmen has to be paid. 
Bat there is a general feeling that it is both sound finance and sound’ 


* Deal 'irccl School, opened a month einoe, provided 1200 places, and ooat £16,944, 
or £14 2s. a place. (The infante’ department is still reckoned on the 8. sq. fh hade.), 
Tbffifamc tmildkig in 1873 would have been reckoned by the Board for l^OOehlldreB, 
annroulrl har#coet. £12 15». a place. Had it been built this year, and reckoned’ 
throughout on the 10 sq. ft. basis, it would have been cosnted tat. only 1080 children,, 
and the oost per place would have been £1514s. This includes three halls, a drawing 
elan-room, offices, schoolkoeper’s hunse. und pi -.(.-mend ; tint excludes the cost of the 
site. Convoy Road School, the tender for winch is now nature the Board for accept 
anoe, will accommodate 1242 children on the 10 sq. ft. basts, and will coat £17 7s. a 
place | bat this Includes, besides the hails, drawing class-room, offices, sohoolkeeper’s 
house, and playground, a further sum of £680 for a manual-training centre built on 
arches, and £055 for extra depth of foundations. The inclusive coat of school-building 
Is now between £10 and £17 par place. The cost, including Duly the erection of the - 
building and superintendence, was at lady-day 1895 £12 8s. 0<f. a place, and Is now 
on the new basis, about £14. 
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public policy to maintain these conditions. I do not anticipate, then, 
any considerable saving in the cost of oor school-buildings. 

With regard to the salaries of teachers—55 per oent. of thewbele 
expenditure—three questions arise—the quantity of staff, the quahty, 
and the pay. We may set aside at onoe the cost of inspection. The 
total cost la small—1 per cent, of the totdfijMcpenditare—and in this 
respect London is admittedly and moflRnwisely parsimonious as 
Compared with the thriftiest of her rivals. The quantity of oar staff, 
again, is scarcely in dispute. The most hardened of our orifice 
allows that the sine of our classes is frequently a disgrace. Without - « 
appealing to such monstrosities as classes of 120 or 150 which may 
yet, though rarely, be found, classes of 60, 70, and 80 scholars to be 
taught by a single teacher are common everywhere. The attack is — 
rather directed against the quality and the pay of the staff. As to 
the first, if it be a sin to use a larger proportion of qualified teachers 
and less child-labour, than most other School Boards, London must, 
no.doubt, plead guilty. But it is a crime for which few will blame 
us, who profess the faintest care for education, and who know how 
V little is implied in the term "qualified teacher.” The last charge is 
the essential one, and needs to be fully considered. 

The Board had in its employ on March 25, 1895, 1286 head¬ 
teachers, and 7053 assistant teachers. Excluding old teachers in - 
receipt of commuted salaries, and considering only those who fell 
under the Board’s scale, there were 363 head-masters receiving an 
average salary of £258 16s. lid., and 712 head-mistresses receiving 
an average salary of £203 18s. 5 A. The highest salary that can be 
reached by a man is £350, and by a woman £300 a year. Until tits 
vote of the last Board there were twenty head-masterships of excep¬ 
tionally large sohools—with over 500 scholars—that carried a final 
salary of £400 a year; surely not an exorbitant number of prises 
to be held out to over 8000 teachers. 

. That these salaries are higher than those usually offered in Voluntary 
schools is obviously true ; but it is only a part of the tenth. The 
London Board has adopted a policy of large schools, most unfortunately, 
as I believe. Be that as it may, two results follow. There aw fewer 
faeed-taaehen, and those there are have far greater responsibility. A - 
return furnished by the Education Department shows that, in Angnat, 
1891, in the Volantary schools in London the principal luaulBls 
represented 31’25 per cent of the teaching power, and the additional » 
certificated teachers only 25'23 per cent., i.e., there were more head*., 
teacher* than there ware certificated assistants. In the Board schools • 
the head-teachers were to the assistants as one to six. In other 
wards, in the Voluntary schools every qualified assistant should become 
a head-teaoher, and he a head-teacher moat of his Ufa. In the Board 
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aohools not more thmn on* in four of the qualified assistants could 
hop* for a head-teachership.* Bat the return went further. It gave 
tie average salary per child paid to tie head-teaoher of the Voluntary 
echoed and of the Board school respectively. The result wse to meet 
people both intereeting and unexpected. In Volantary schools the 
head-teaoher received on thqAverage 16s. per head, and in some cases 
a house as well. In Board MiooIb he received 14s. lld w 

We torn then to the aalaiiea of assistants to see what saving can 
be made, remembering that their total salaries are to those of head- 
teaoherass more than three to one. The average salary of a male 

ristant nnder the Board is £128 12s. 7 d.; of a woman £97 14s. lOrf. 
After a fire years’ apprenticeship as a pupil teacher, and two years’ 
training in college, the successful student enters the Board’s service 
at abont 22. If a man, he starts with £1 16s. 6d. a week, and rises 
in 12 years to a maximum of £2 19s. Id .; if a woman, she starts 
with £1 12s. 9d. a week, and rises in 12 years to £2 8s. Id. One 
teacher in four becomes a head. For lie other three those Balance ■■ 
are the utmost they can’ hope for. Few, I think, will judge those 
salaries too high if we are to induce the best boys and girls of oar 
elementary schools to enter the teaching profession and undergo the 
long and hard training of a pupil teacher and of a college student. 
For the first three years the pupil teacher is taught half the time and 
has to teach the other half ; for the last two years he or she is taught 
a quarter of the time, and teaches for three quarters. In retam the 
boy receives for the first year nothing; for the second and third years 
Ss. a week; for the third, 12s.; and for the fourth, 16s. a week. The 
girl receives for tie first year nothing; for the seoond and third, 8s. 
a week; and for the fourth, 10a a week. The’ two years in college 
are so much out of pocket. 

v Surely £2 19s. 7 d. a week and £2 8s. Id. a week for a man and a 
woman respectively, reached after five years’ pupil teachership, two 
years’ training, and twelve years’ successful service—for the service 
must be successful if it is to count—is not too great a bribe to offer. 

Is it not too little ? Do we not in foot find that the father of a fairly 
•clever son (and we do not want the stupid onee for teachers), prefers 
to find him a place where his immediate pay is doyble and his 
prospeots probably no worse. When this scale of salaries was fixed 
the &ances ot*promotion were far better than they are now; the 
schools were not so big, and the proportion of new schools sad couse ■ 
queOA vaesncie* for head-teachers was far greater. Remembering 
this, and remembering Hurt those of all parries who care for the 
schools are pressing for less “ child labour,” for more u teaming;” and 

* Amimlng that an jwsufcant’s official life lasts forty yean, and that a head- 
teaofcarViife at kead-teacher last* about two-thirds of that period. • ' J 
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area taping to draw in a sprinkling of sun and wo teen who here not. 
gpne through the normal course of the PopB Teachers’ Centre; we 
must give up allwleaa of reduced pay faraagiBtante, hied. pane, 
ourselves up for the inevitable increase that most rightly come. ‘ , 

. Norja this the only increase which we most meet; sooner or .latar 
the present coze of the classes must be redneed. A teaoher may drill 
sixty or seventy children; he cannot tean them. He cannot help.«a 
the stronger' anea; he cannot make allowance for and help as ha 
should the weaker ones; he cannot think of each child as an individual 
“ with a sonl of its own.” And if the size of the classeais to be 
reduced, the nnmber of teachers must be proportionately raised, and 
we most be prepared to pay for them. 

So^too, with our old bnildinga. “Wisdom and economy’’ alike 
urge ns to improve them, even in some cases at the cost of rebuilding 
them. Nor can we long persist in overcrowding our old schools., 
because when they were built leave was given to put more children in 
them than we now recognise as healthy. Ourpreeent schools, besides 
sufficient and well-lighted clasB-rooms, provide halls; and one of the 
best acte of the present Board has been the decision to place all future 
infont schools on the seat accommodation. (The proposal was carried 
by a narrow majority : yet it only carried out the unanimous recom¬ 
mendation of the Eoyal Commission on Education,* by no megns a 
“progressive ” body.) Bnt why should we recognise 10 sq. feet per: 
child .as necessary in oar new schools, well-planned, well-lighted, and 
for the.most part with good playgrounds, and not recognise the need 
in our old schools, ill-planned, ill-lighted, without halls, often almost 
without playground, and built for the most part in the very poorest 
districts ? In the Tower Hamlets, for instance, the average size of 
the playgrounds is scarcely more than half the minimum size fixed by, 
the Code of the Education Department. 

Lastly, we must face the utter lack of “ upper standard ” teaching ; 
teaching such as Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, and other towns 
provide for children whose parents can and will afford to spare them 
for an extra year or two. Such teaching is essentially elementary; it 
secures and completes the teaching already given; it does not start 
“ secondary "^subjects, except where the greed of Stienoe and Ash 
grants has led the schools away from their true purpose, t Such 
teaching is supported in the great cities of the North, not by 

• JU report (c. 5486), page 62 and page 209 (7). The present Bishop of London 
and the Dean of St. Panl's were among the signatories. 1 believe that the medical 
evidence given to the Commission on Poor Law Schools, whose report is still erpeeted,.' 
emphasises strongly the special need of abundant space for young children, who 
require oxygen in proportion to the rapidity of their vital processes and to their 
iMOffiM&DftNtf&ivity. ' ' ■} : '-i' 

f Cf. especially the evidence of Hr. E. V. H. M‘Carthy, of Birmingham, before the 
Secondary Education Commission, vol. iii. pp. 49-61; and of Sir W. Hurt Dyke, 
voL iii.p.614. Kor the opinion of the Commissioners, vol. vtt, 8, | 44, pp. 149,144. .s » 

♦ ' '£■? ' 

R ■ . . . V - ‘ ’ 
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** educational entffnsiasts,'' but by sound business.-men, who care for 
their cities, and know that the future welfare of their cities depends 
on tbe intelligence and skill of the citizens. These are tbe men we 
need so much in London. We pay for being a metropolis by 
oeaaing to be a city. The little pride Londoners take in London's 
schools reacts on those schools, and often we get little feasant* we 
expect little. Who shall aaaess the value of a school or bf a teacher ? 
Some head-teachers are not worth half what we pay for them ; aome 
would be cheap at treble the prioe. The value of a school is measured 
not only by the amount of reading, writing, and arithmetic, or even of 
geography and history, which a boy learns, and maybe soon forgets, but 
also by the spirit which informs the life of the school ; |he unconscious 
order and cheerful obedience, the respect for others, the sense of 
honour and truthfulness that it develops; the habits of application and 
intelligence that a boy learns in the class-room; of pluck, unselfishness 
and cooperation that he learns in the playground. These he does not 
forget, and they go to the making of the man and the citizen. 

But how can we expect these uniested results if we take no more 
pride in our schools than now ? Few realise the isolation of a school 
in a poor district; the patient, unflagging work which it demands of 
the teachers, day after day and year after year, unsupported often 
ahdjfjitnappreciated by thoBe among whom they are working. Such 
difficulties are aggravated by tbe material defects of the schools. 
In the farther north and west, and south and south-east the 
schools are new and attractive ; and ratepayers who would other¬ 
wise protest against the unfair incidence of the School Board 
rate, send their children to Board schools, and get them a better 
education than that which previously cost them two or three pounds 
a term. If the classes were smaller and the school buildings better, 
Wore and more of those who now cry out against the Board would 
use the Board schools at least for the early years of the child’s life, 
and save five or six times the amount of their rates. And their 
pecuniary gain would be the smallest part of the gain to the com¬ 
munity. They would insist npon a higher and a truer standard in 
the schools. They would appreciate and stimulate the teachers’ work. 
The school would be less the school of a class: its outlook and its 
Sympathies would be wider, and its tone liner. The School Board' 
itself might fee improved. We might yet see a Board whose first 
thought was for the children, not afraid to spend money where money 
was needed, but determined to get full value for its outlay. 

I do not believe that .the School Board’s expenditure can be 
eeriously reduced. It will rise and it ought to rise. I believe that 
Cur expenditure on education has been the wisest and most profitable 
expenditure that we have ever made. More than a quarter of the 
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whole population of London hove pawed through the Board schools, 
and a sixth of the remainder are nowbeiag taught ft**, If at 
present we do not get all that we might ia retom for the mcnejtwe 
spend, this is largely doe to the nnge&erons and unsympathetic spirit 
in which bq manylxwdoners regard their sohoob. 

•» 4 6. L. Bkucb. 

: # ■ 

Member of the London School Board tor the 
Tower Hamlets Division. 
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THE EUROPEAN QUESTION. 


> 


T HE European Question is to-day the Egyptian Question. It has 
often changed its name, according as the centre of disturbance 
has changed its place. It has lasted for thirty years under the Same 
conditions. There is always the same antagonism and Hie same 
equilibrium. 

The dominant fact is still the occupation of Alsaoe-Lorraine, because 
it has made a Franco-German alliance impossible. It was followed 
by the Triple Alliance, which has united in one group Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, with a manifest, though not avowed, preponderance 
in Germany. This alliance has been for France a heavy blow. One 
of its framers once said to me, “You complain of it, bnt it is your 
salvation. It was especially in your interest that it was made. You 
wished for a revenge which was tenfold impossible, and which would 1 
have ruined yon. It is now not tenfold, bnt a hundredfold impossible. 
We have sheltered yon from your own folly.” I think be meant to 
say, “ We have protected yon from an act of heroic folly.” 

He was wrong in two ways. First, France has never been under 
any illusion as to the consequences of an immediate war. She has 


never looked for revenge except under conditions very distant, and 
through Changes of ideas and interests rather than by war. ,At 
the time when the Triple Alliance was concluded the military farces 
(if France had not yet been re-established. The injuries received in 
the war of 1870 were by no means healed. Our dear country stilt 
Ktfered in all her wounds and in all her memories. To impute to her 
thoughts of aggression was to suppose her more foolish than she has 
•«*tec shown herself. It is true she had been mad enough to believe her¬ 
self invincible. What nation would not be deceived as to itself and ite 
relative strength by a long series of victories like those which stretch 
rou. uax. 2 s f 
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bom Vahny to the Busman campaign ? Oar pride was completely 
cued in 1871, That we were pot discouraged k an honour tons; 
we were also eoliffotened and informed, and that, again, istoOur 
credit. Oriee of revenge were often heard, especially in the populous 
citie. «;d frontier towns, but from whom ? From the thoughtless and 
the ignorant. 

These ones which come from the crowd are interpreted as signs of 
pnblie opinion, but they are for the most part bat a solaoe offered to 
grief and regret. The people bark; they do not bite. It most, 
however, be confessed that, until destiny inflicted on ns so severe a 
lesson, there waB a little rhodomontade in our national character. 1 
watched from War at hand the forces which governed and really 
represented France during those difficult times, and I know bear 
much the immense majority of the oountry dreaded war. The onrb 
wae neither at Berlin, nor at Vienna, nor at Borne; it was in Paris; 
We had no need to be safeguarded against a folly which did not exist. 

The second mistake of the founders of the Triple Alliance wae 
psychological. It lay in saying to ns, “ Yon are powerless and there¬ 
fore yon are happy,’’ War is certainly a great evil, of which it is 
good to be cured; but impotence is also a horrible misfortune. The 
argument used against us was like that of the slaveholder who upholds 
servitude from notions of humanity, and in order that he may 
confer benefits upon the troop of slaves of which he has usurped die 
proprietorship. 

And there was a third grievance. We were guaranteed agitinst 
our own folly, but not against the ambition of onr masters. German 
doctrinaires never ceased to insist tbat we __ were not sufficiently 
burdened and brought low. It was necessary, they mid, to make 
an end of ns While it could be done, and not to wait for a time when 
we should be in a position to resist. The Italians were all exoitement. 
The recollection of the benefits we had conferred upon them weighed 
more heavily on their minds than the memory of Jena depressed the 
Germans. Threats of war came to us from all sides. Great Britain 
knows this, .for she intervened to insist on peace. > 

We turned our eyes constantly to the Cabinets of St. James’s and of 
Tsarkoe-Selo. We knew well that the greatness of France wae essen¬ 
tial to Europe; that the greatness of Germany was a menace to Russia. 
We hoped that England and Russia, in their common interests, would 
constrain both Germany and Italy to keep the peace. As to Austria, 
we knew her to be under the guidance of a wise and prudent Emperor. 
Tfco43ser had uttered a great saying: “ If war breaks out, I shall be 
the eaemy of whoever provoked it." We lived on the faith of that 
speeds,, and, full both of anxiety and of courage, we steadily prepend 
fog war, while we did everything consistent with honour to avoid it, 

The splendid scenes of Cronstedt opened a new era in European 
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^otitios. History has ageing grander or finer to shotr. TlisFraaool- 
Russian Allianoe pot ■ end to the ofwmutniiig domination of 
(Germany. It did not put a new dominion into tire place' of the Triple 
■Alliance; it eroded a new force by its aide. From that moment 
each nation wm in a position to defend itself The Triple AUhmce 
still subsisted; the Franco-Raasian Alliance counterbalanced!*, and 
Borland remained independent and became the arbiter of peace. 
England attached herself to neither of the two European groups. She 
wished to preserve her nentrality in order to be able, in case of nonfUot, 
to take the side indicated by her interests. 

In these circumstances peace seemed asanred for some months to 
come; and what more oonld be desired? France*podponed ber 
grievances; Bulgaria obtained quiet; the occupation of Madagascar 
—an enterprise wh^ch brought ns more toil than gain—led to no 
diplomatic incident. There was, indeed, one cause for anxiety, 
mid indeed for shame, among the peoples of Europe—Armenia; but 
it was thought that that plague might be healed with the concurrence 
of Tnrkey. Suddenly there came upon us the#errible defeat of the 
Italians, who, fired with the desire of emulating the French in Africa, 
had tried to establish a colony in Abyssinia. We learned with grief; 
and even terror, that they had suffered a bloody reverse at the hands, 
of a Sovereign who up to that time had been regarded as half savage, 
who knew nothing of European tactics, and was badly supplied with 
rifles and cannon. This disaster, coming on the top of the other 
polhftal and financial difficulties of the Peninsula, extinguished 
for a time the power of Italy and threw the Triple Allianoe into 
confusion. 

No sooner had the news of throe great events reached us 
than England began a crusade for maintaining the security of 
Egypt, and at the same time restoring the prestige of the Italian 
arms. The Emperor of Abyssinia, it was said, did not owe his 
victory to his own troops. They had, indeed, gone into the war, and 
had fought well. But the reverse would have been less striking 
without the aid of the Dervishes, who had displayed on the field of- 
battle a courage and ferocity which were terrible to behold. What 
Were these Dervishes ?—a nation ? a community of monks ? or an 


■ The Dervisles of Egypt, like the Marabouts of TuniB, Algiers, and 
Moroooo, are first of all a religions order-—Moslem monks; but they 
are also soldiers, like toe ancient Templars. Their fanaticism is 
boutcBhss. They make war from hatred of the Christian name sad 
Christian civilisation, and for the pleasure of fighting, burning, 
and slaying. They do ill for toe love of it; they, ere savage 
brutal with human faces. They are detached (tom all terrestrial 
thcaas, wren from life itself! They ocmfonnd sdt calculations of 
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human foresight and military science. Tim are ao enemies more 
(wmidiUe. .. 

Their monsatery is at Serhboub, or Djaraboub, in the oasis of 
Faredgha, oathe frontiers of Tripoli and Egypt. Nominally they belong 

to the Ottoman Empire; bat their chief, the Mabdi, has an army nodes 

hie own orders, organised independently of the Turkish Government. 

1 will not say that the neighbours of these tribes have not suffered 
from their lust of domination and fighting; bnt it is a long step from 
that to the invasion of an important nation like that of Egypt. It is 
not easy to understand how this religious militia can have become a 
standing menus to the general peace. Some say it ie because they 
have just spu&ed a taste for blood and rioting; but this story will 
not bear e&mination. If it were so, it would be well to strengthen 
the garrisons in Upper Egypt and station there ^pme flying columns; 
bnt a regular military expedition, when both nations are at peace, is 
not so to be explained. 

In France it ie Baid—and it is believed both by the Government 
and the nation—thgt England is seeking a pretext for retaining 
indefinitely the occupation of Egypt. The danger from the Dervishes is 
> at least very much exaggerated. The necessity of giving Italy an 
opportunity for revenge, which is the second motive alleged by 
the English diplomatists, seems a little too sentimental and fraternal. 
English policy is more selfish and material than that. Depend upon 
it, she is not working for the reputation of the Italians or the safety 
of the natives of Egypt, bat far the maintenance and aggrandisement 
of her own influence. Attention is also called to the circumstances that 
England is proposing to raise an Egyptian corps, and that it is to be 
raised at the expense of the Egyptian Debt Reserve, of which three 
quarters of the creditors are French. Thus she uses French money 
and Egyptian soldiers to promote aims which are eolely or almost 
exclusively her own. It is very clever; but it is not the interest iff 
either Russia or France to lend herself to such a scheme. 

What would be the most successful result of this expedition ? The 
security of Dower Egypt would be restored. But is it really 
threatened ? .The prestige of the Italian arms would revive. But 
that has already come to pass. The Italians have fought fresh battles 
' and have succeeded. Their misfortune has not dimmedthe splendour 
of their arms, and no victories gained by their allies Hrould restore 
their legions or their armaments. The result might be to confirm < 
for a long period the domination of England in Egypt; that would 
be a heavy prioe for Europe to pay. Lastly, the expedition-^* * 
dangerous one. Baa it been properly thought out or prepared foe ? 

Oriental peoples are not organised in the same way as those of 
Europe. All European nations are centralised. They have on* 
single head, a common law, an armed force, taxes regularly paid. 
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?Thay form a single body^whose weight and power rest be precisely 
estimated. In the East, on the other hand, where raoeskredispersed 
and are intermixed together without being oonfbnnded, the inflnenoe 
of a Government frequently extends beyond its geographical limits. 
The Saltan, as Head of the Faith, gives orders to Algerian and 
Tunisian subjects who are far from submitting to Ms political sway. ■ 
On the other hand, he has in his vety capital subjects who reoogniae 
his sovereignty, obey his laws and his will, and pay him taxes, but 
who are Greek in origin, religion, and race, devoted heart and bou! to 
their ancient country. The Arabs inhabit Arabia. But we have . 
fellow-oitLsens, French like ourselves, who are nevertheless Arabs. 
What are the secret ties which nnite these scattered populations 
and render them oapable of common action? So far as regards 
the lay population, it would seem as if there were nothing but. 
common traits, common aspirations, common longings for domi- 
- nation or revenge. Their religions communities have more co¬ 
hesion. We see them, live with them, and know them not. Abd- 
ol-Kader came too soon for them. They only see the conquest of 
Algeria; now that Europe is overrunning Asia *and Africa, they 
perceive that for the ancient world the question is—To be or not to 
be ? While the scene of the world’s action is enlarging, and tricing 
in a larger number of nations, relations between the conquered peoples 
are being secretly revived, and the new intercourse is kept up by the 
agenpy of the religions corporations. Everything in the East is 
asleep; nothing is dead. Be on yonr guard against the awakening. 
Reflect, above all, that if behind the curtain which to-day hides from 
ns the great movements which are coming—if behind this curtain 
there are savages, there are also two or three civilisations of immense 
antiquity, ready to reconquer their ancient glories, and all the more 
formidable that after long resistance they have now condescended to 
use the weapons acquired from us. China has only to open her porta 
to became formidable at a stroke. Beware ! The history of Enrope 
is now and must for a long time be the history of Asia and Africa. 

It is proposed to attack the Dervishes—their convents, their 
sacred city, their army. Who knows who may take np the challenge ? 
The population of an Abyssinian village ? Simply the oommunhy 
of the Der^shes? Accustomed as we are to oar Own mans*, 
teries and monks, we do not sufficiently remember the Templars, 
or the Knights of Jerusalem and Malta. We think of them as 
perished for ever, because they have disappeared from our Church; 
but they are to be found in the Church next door. The stroke which 
yon deal at one print of this Vast body will revive it. Ton begin 
year contest against it by wakening it up. Ton open a campaign in 
Xbythrea; and amn are on the march against yon from China to the 
ftansvaal. 
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I do not) with to exaggerate. I do not Say that this vast 
insurrection is certain. I .will not go so far as to affirm that it » 
piobable. 1 Only assert that it ia possible, this time neither the 
advantages nor the preparation b are in proportion to the' risks. 
Nothing is ready, not even the contribution of each nation in men 
or in money. Millions sterling, enongh to rttin the Egyptian 
creditors, would be eaten up by the Christian army ae a fire devours 
straw. Fifteen thousand, twenty-five thousand Egyptians, armed ' 
and drilled by the English, would be a mere gqnad against those millions 
of wasps. Fanaticism would be kindled among these semi-savages : 
would yon find it in yonr army? Your soldiers are philosophers, 
civilised men, sceptics. Yon have more guns than the enemy; bat 
they have faith and fury. Your convictions and your reasonings may 
sustain yon at first; bat when great nations shall rise op and rash 
upon you with transports of enthusiasm to which you are nowadays 
strangers, take care of your philosophers, for that which gives them > 
force in ordinary encounters will then bring them nothing bat weak¬ 
ness. With a Godless army one may conquer Madagascar, but one 
cannot fight a world. 

This virion of a grand final war has occurred to some minds. We 
live in a time when we most expect the impossible. Fear has also 
beenfelt, though in another order of ideas, of an agitation caused or 
prolonged by the English. We are passing from tragedy to comedy; 
but in the domain of history the two come close together. 

■Why. men ask, do the English want this expedition ? In order to 
make themselves necessary for a long time to come. Their interest, 
them, lies in prolonging the war. There are only three possible 
courses which it may take — a general conflagration, a raid, or a , 
long agitation. Of a conflagration I have just spoken. A raid is 
toot likely. It is not easy to carry out among a people like the 
Dervishes. We know nothing of them, except that they are divided 
into howling and dancing Dervishes. Both are fine soldiers. Yon 
may overwhelm them by numbers, but it is in vain: they wifi spring 
ap again, for they do not fear death. Your raide are but victories 
of a day. The natural result of the object which the English have in 
view is a prolonged agitation. They need it, and they will have it. 

X humbly apologise to the English diplomatists; but .en this ride of 
the Channel they are compared to our accommodating Ministers who 
were obliged to hurt down Alton, but bad a strong internet in.no& 
catching him, and who kept two packs of people employed upon him 
—a pack of prosednton who barked at him, and a pack of negotia¬ 
tors who treated him with confidences and promises. I did not 
believe in the duplicity of our Ministers, and I do not believe la lpit 
of the English. But I must be frank, and I therefore describe tb» 
movements of publio opinion even in its extravagancea. v 

There is a Certain art at fighting an enemy, and at the same time 
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} *|p mimaging the contest as to enable * general w enjoy nar »■ king 
period the advantages and favours of his oommaod. This art is not 
at the Berrioe of you English; but the same result may be brought 
about by the natural course of events, without any us© of skQL You 

■ frequently have agitations on your frontiers which are neither delations 
nor serious, but are persistent; which do not break the rtet of your 
Ministers, but ‘compel them to keep things on a war looting. The 
Dervishes would seem to be created expressly to give the opportunity 
for a long war, marked by not a few sanguinary tragedies, .without 
going so far,as extermination. They are ferocious; they are terrible 
in a hand-to-hand struggle; but they are not strong iiymmbers or in 
arms. Even in case of a general rising, 1 should call'them weak in 
numbers, because they have no cohesion. The Marabouts have nothing 
in common with the fetish-worshippers of Madagascar. 

Buddhism and Mahometanism differ profoundly from each other. 
The Dervishes operating in Upper Egypt would have for allies 
Abyasinians, who are Christians, and for enemies Egyptians, who are 
Moslems. They would recruit more marauders than fanatics. On 
the other hand, of marauders and criminals there would be plenty. 
They would come from all religions and all countries. The insurgent 
force would be constantly renewed. 

There was a brief moment when it seemed that the Dervish war 
would become a diplomatic question. Since the British Government 
spoke of 15,000 men and two millions sterling, it was thought that 
they had made a careful estimate of the course and ohaaoes of the 
war. The two millions could only be granted by oonsent of the Powers 
who had guaranteed the Egyptian Debt and who were represented by 
a council. It was possible to act diplomatically span this council, 
to dispute the reasons with England herself, and in other ways to pro¬ 
tect Egypt. Russia and France, taking a good stand, have great 
power in a discussion. The illusion was soon over. What England 
wills, to do her justice, she wills with vigour and resolution. iShe had 
before her, on one ode, the Franop-RasBian Union ; on the other, the . 
Triple Alliance. The general situation of Europe was reflected in 
the Egyptian question as in a mirror. But there was this tpofotd 
difference—that England had taken her course, and that in a meeting 
votes erp counted without reference to the forces behind thenfc' - 
It is now fetid that the plan of this war is due to Song. Humbert. 

If that be true, I am glad of it. It is natural that it should, have 
come from the King of Italy, and that England should have eppro- 
printed it. She has taken the responsibility of it too completely. 
Franoe would breathe more freely if rite knew that England had only 
aeeepted, and not initiated, the proposal. 

, \In this first period, which I would call the fiptewticperiod of 
the question, the Cabinet of St. James’s found Raitif in presence of 
M.Bcrtbelot. Although the removal of M. Berfhelot wee en incident 
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of only secondary importance in the negotiations, it has been treated, 
especially in Franoe, ae momentous. It was brought about by a note 
published by the Haras Agency, which obviously oame from M. Berthelot 
hiandt- 

Tie public, impelled to oiy ont because they were displeased, pounped 
open this note with some violence. They have accused it of want of \ 
tact. In teat, it was.» mistake, and that was all. SonB» say that oar 
Ministry have made three .mistakes: in appointing M. Berthelot, a 
chemist, Foreign Minister; in letting him publish the note; and when 
they dismissed him, in replacing him by M. Bourgeois, who was re¬ 
sponsible not only for the note but for all M. Berthelot’s conduct. 

I really do Aht know what the first objection means. M. Berthelot 
no doubt is a chemist, and a great chemist Therefore, they say, he 
ought to have been Minister of Eduoation. Bat why ? The Education 
Minister is not Minister of Chemistry. Had M. Goblet, M. BarthSlemy 
de St Hilaire, M. Ribot, M. Spoiler, M. Ferry, spent their lives 
in diplomacy? In what respect were they more competent than 
M. Berthelot? Is it that M. Berthelot had directed all the forces of 
Us mind to chemistry ? On the contrary, he is a Hellenist, a man of 
erudition, and more than that, he has very definite ideas on philosophy 
and politics. This chemist was a personal friend of M. Renan, with 
whom, I euppoee, he did not pass the time in chemical discussions. 

M. Berthelot’s note was an imprudent step, because it was published 
without consulting Russia, our necessary ally, and because it haughtily 
refused what, was certain to be presently accepted. That proves that 
M. Berthelot has not the ways of diplomacy; not that he does not 
possess its spirit. It has been alleged that he waa right in all that he 
eaid, but wrong in saying it It is also said that he complains of 
M. Bourgeois. M. Bourgeois disowns the note; it is clear, therefore,’ 
that be did not dictate it; bnt it may well be that he exchanged ideas 
V with M. Berthelot similar to thoee expressed in the note. Some say 
it was a mistake to make him successor to M. Berthelot, because be 
ms the real Minister, while M. Berthelot only held the title. Mo, it 
is twt ao. M. Bourgeois may have agreed with M. Berthelot; for 
my part, I think he did; but he did not guide him or impose his will 
, upon Shit. If. Berthelot, for all his apparent mildness, has a will' 
of his own, and a strong one. His fault lay in speakigg too loudly 
and too soon. 

For the present we must await events. Probably the Triple Alliance 
will he somewhat strengthened and revived by this incident. Italy 
will be in some degree reanimated and consoled. Russia and Frame 
will lose some little authority. England will return to her attitude of 
haughty isolation. She alone can gain—and she may gain much-*— . 
from the expedition against the Dervishes; she alone has the c ha n c e s 
of good fortune. Ton may oongratnlste your statesmen. 
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E VER since the days of Eusebius the relation of Jewish and 
Egyptian history has been sought for and studied. Theories 
innumerable hare been started, hare satisfied their adherents, and 
hare fallen to the ground because based on hopelessly inadequate 
evidence. When the real history of Egypt began to be spelt out in 
this century, great were the hopes of its connection with the familiar 
story of the Old Testament. But few and late were the points Of 
contact which could be solidly established. Necho, Tirhakah, So, and 
Shishak were identified, but little of their doings in Palestine are 
recorded. Of Shishak, the list of conquered towns showed many 
names known in Palestine, but no Jerusalem is amongst them, and the 
supposed “ kingdom of Judah ” is now known to refer to a small village, 
Yehud, belonging to the king. This year another connection has 
been found, in a part of a list of towns conquered by lirhakah; but 
these are only borrowed from the lists of Tahntmes III., and thus 
here again there is no trace of the kingdom of Jndah or Israel. So 
that we may shortly say that, although the geography of Palestine has / 
beep illustrated by the monuments, yet absolutely not a trace of the 
Israelites or Jews has been discovered in any form on the monuments. 
In this Egypt is far leas gratifying than Assyria, where $pfeet 
accounts of flU wars with both the kingdoms of Palestine bar# Men 

A rigorous attempt waa made to obtain aome traoe of tbs TsratiliUe 
in Egypt, by excavations in the region which they occupied!-^I Oafop- 
innately, only the site* of temples and fortresses, o t te npt ed by the 
dominant Egyptians, can be readily snhmitted^ lsu: anamination.' 
Poeaibly acme obscure little villages or settlements aoight have shown 
acme trace of the foreign settlers. But, as fah us diligent research 
went in that district, the geography alone waa cteared; Pithomand 
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Goubar wow identified, bat of any information about the Jem we 
wore as mads in the dark as before. The n until this spring there 
‘ has been no trace in Egypt to show that tby descendants of Jacob 
ever existed. Had we no other material, we should never have sus¬ 
pected that any such people as the Jews were known in the ancient 
world, eo far as the evidence of Egypt carries us. 

Ibis year, however, solid ground has been reached, though whither 
it will lead we cannot yet see. An inscription specifically naming 
“the people of Israel,” and recording their defeat by King Merenptah, 
the boq of Baineses the Great, has given us at once the only Egyptian 
mention of thefr&ce, and the earliest certain allusion to any historical 
connection with 1 them on any monument or record outside of the Old 
Pstuunt 

Last December, cm my arriving in Egypt, M. de Morgan, the 
Director of the Department of Antiquities, most cordially agreed to 
my being permitted to excavate an important district at Thebes, eon- 
taining most of the royal funerary temples. This permission was 
perhaps the most important granted to any student since the restric¬ 
tions on miscellaneous digging; and the acceptance of such foreign 
co-operation with the Franco-Egyptian Administration of Antiquities 
is the generous policy of a strong man, who is so successful himself 
as to have no room for petty jealousies. Three months of excavation 
in this ground brought to light the sites of four royal temples hitherto 
quite unknown—those of Amenhotep II., Tahutmes IV., Tausert, and 
Saptah, dating from about 1450 to 1150 b.c. ; another temple was 
identified as belonging to Merenptah, and two others already known— 
,o£ Uazmea and Barneses the Great—were fully explored and fresh 
results obtained. With six of these temples we are not here concerned ; 
but that of Merenptah contained the historical prize of the year. 

When Merenptah came to the throne he found the kingdom of 
Egypt paralysed by foreign intrusion. The long reign of sixty-six 
years of the vainglorious Bameses II. (whom we take at his own 
valuation, and style “ the Great ”) had been mainly spent in deosy. 
Unlike the really great kings, Thotbmes I. and III., the second 
Baineses had abandoned active life, and for thirty or forty year# 
rested on a sinking reputation. When the thirteenth cat of his 
hundredsof sons succeeded; -him, he found almost hal|h the. country 
absorbed by one of the many invasions of the Libyan races, to which 
Egypt ha* always been liable. The energies of the country win 
required to throw off the intruders; men and means for public works 
won not to bo had, and monuments were expensive luxuries for each 
aflhijs. In them circumstances Merenptah stole ail that he could; 
'"'mi we might not Mama him so much for this, had he not shows the 
meat barbaric indifference to the splendid work of his pr ede cess ors. 
Where hia grandfather, Sety L, had piously -restore d the mann* 
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aorta and edited the inscriptions of past kings' Meranptah wilfnlly 
destroyed and defaced the most beantiful acnlptnree for the Bake of 
the rudest commemoration of himself. Thai we find that when he 
required to build his funereal temple (as every king did, in order that 
his ha, or donble, should he worshipped before aawell aa after his 
death), he set it just behind one of the most extensive and' magnificent 
buildings then standing, and proceeded to destroy that for material. 

Amenhotep HI. (about 1400 b.c.), who was, perhaps, the most 
snmptnons of Egyptian monarcha, had left a glorions monument for 
his funeral-temple, the only sign of which usually seen is the pair of 
^ ^ 'oioaei, so celebrated aa the Colossi of the plain of Thebes. These stood 
before the entrance, and far behind them stretched conns and halls, the - 
beauty and size of which we can imagine from the contemporary temple 
of Luxor.. Most brilliant statuary adorned the structure, and an avenue 
of immense jackals-—the sacred animal of the god of the deadr—-led 
np to the entrance, like the rams, each guarding a statue of the king, 
in the avenues of Kamak. All this was standing intact when the 
ruthless Merenptah cast envious eyes on the material. The statues 
were first smashed to pieces, and laid down for the foundations of Ms 
temple; grery portable block of sculpture was carried aWay to rain; 
sphinxes were broken up, or laid in pairs, bead to tail, under a column ; 
a stele was trimmed down to go under another column; enormous 
blocks were taken and laid face down for the foundations of walls, 
their brilliant sculpture—as fresh as when first cat—being now visible 
below them ; the jackals of the avenue and their bases were split into 
slices, and laid down in the ground. In every direction it is only too 
plain that the great temple was completely cleared of all that was 
portable, to form the foundations; while the walls were built of the 
great blocks of Amenhotep’s masonry, and the brick store-chambers 
show his stamp on the mud bricks 

Amid ail this destruction—as bad as anything ever done by Turk or 
Pope—there was one Mock which almost defied injury. For a great 
account of his religions benefactions, Amenhotep HI. had selected a 
splendid slab of black syenite, penetrated with quartz veins. It stood 
10 feet 8 indies high and 5 feet 4 inches wide, while its thickness of 
13 inches of such a tough material prevented its suffering from * mere ■ 
fall. It is t|e largest stele of igneous rock known, and wan polished 
like glass on its exquisitely fiat faces. The religious change of 
Amenhotep IV. led to bis erasing the figures of the g<gl Amen, end 
nearly all the inscription. But Sety I. piously re-engraved both the 
eeene and inscription, and added that “ the restoration ofthe monu¬ 
ments was made by Maai-men-ra (Sety) for his father Amen.” This 
noble block Mereaptah stole and re-used; the fade of it was set into 
a wall, and the back of it that shown was angtamd with a scene 
and a tong historical inscription of Merenptah. It was afterwards 
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overthrown on the destruction of his temple, and lay flat oa tit* 
ground without any damage bat one small chip. The amount of 
inscription on it is almost without precedent. One aide aSoitm ooi. 
tabus nearly twioe aa much as the enormous stele of sandstone stall 
lying in the temple of Amenhotep, and both sides together contain 
about 6000Ingas. The condition of it is perfect; not a single sign 
is defaced or injured; the scenes are oomplete.tke faoes of the 
figures as fresh as when cat, and the painting on the scene of 
Merenptah ia ae bright as if laid jm yesterday. 

We will now proceed to the translation of this inscription of 
Merenptah, wlrch is thus rendered hy Mr. Griffith. The earlier part 
death) with the repelling of the Libyan invasion: 


' Protocol. 

Year 5, month of Epiphi, 3rd day under the majesty of the Horus, the 
bull exalted in truth, the king Beloved of Amen, Ba-en-ra (Bam of Ba), 
eon of the Sun Mery-en-Ptah (Beloved of Ptah), Hotep-her-mnat, there waa 
magnified valour, was exalted the scimetar of Horus the mighty bull who 
smites the nine bows (foreigners); and his name was placed for eternity, and 
his victories are spoken of in all lands, every land sees theny and the 
benefit is granted to be realised from the victories of him, even the king 
Merenptah,* the bull lord of valour, who slaughters his enemies, fair of 
face, the ram of valour when he charges. 


The Deliverance. 

The sun has come clearing the storm that was over Kernt (Egypt), 
causing Ta-mera (Egypt) to see the beams of Aten (the radiant sun), a 
mountain of copper (a great weight) has fallen from the neck of the people; 
' he gives breath to the livingwho were stifled, he washes the heart of Ha-ka- 
ptah (Memphis) from their enemies, causing Ptah Tanen to rejoice over his 
foes, opening the gates of the walls that were fast-closed, causing his 
temples to receive their daily supplies. 


Defeat of the Libyans. 

King Merenptah, the One who establishes the hearts of hundreds of 
thousands and of millions, the breath enters the nostrils of those who see 
him who has pierced the lend of Zahi (Phoenicia) in his duration of life,—he 
Who placed eternal fear in the hearts of the Maahawasf'a (Maxyes of 
N. Africa),—be who caused the Lebu (Libyan) people to retreat when ft 
invaded Egypt, and there was great terror in the hearts of the land of 
Egypt. Their outposts that they (Lebu) had pushed forward they left 
them jut their rear (by flight), their feet did not stay but fled. ' They 
' abandoned their arohers and their bows, the heart of their swift onfes was 
weary with marching, they tore down their tents and cast them ts the 

* The foil doable name, ea lint stated here, is given In the placet where we as )f 
repeat the portion “ llerenptah,” by which the Ling la usually known. 
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pound. The vile and overthrown chief of the Lebu neu, aj game of night, 
albns ; there was no plume on hie head, he ran away on hie feet, hie women 
were captured before hie facet the oorn of hie food was taken, end he had no 
water to carry to make him live. Thb face of hie brethren waa aager to slay 
turn, each of hie officers was fighting hie fellow, his tents were hunt to 
ashes, end ell his goods became the food of the army. Every one in hie 
country was ashamed, he hid himBelf; an evil fate deprived him of the 
plumes, and all of hie city Said of him, “ He is in the power of the Gods 
the Lords of Memphis.” The Lord of Egypt has made his name accursed, 
Maury {the Libyan king) is an abomination to Memphis, and his family 
one after another for ever. Ba-en-ra is set to pursue his children; 
Merenptah is appointed as a fate to him. . q 

Dejection or Lybia. 


He has become as one smitten, a proverb to the Lebu; one troop says to 
another among his mighty meu, “ Such has never happened to us since the 
time of Ra." Each ancient tells to his son, “ Woe is to the Lebu, they 
have ended their life, one cannot walk in the country, their going has been 
taken from them in a single day, the Tahennu (N. Africans) have been 
burnt up in a year, Sutekh has turned his back upon their chief, their 
settlements have been captured by him; it is good to hide, one is safe in 
the dungeon.” 

Safety of Egypt. 


The great Lord of Egypt is mighty, and victory belongs to him; he who 
receives his battle-charge has no heart left, he who enters his boundaries 
derates not to see the morrow. Verily Egypt hath been since the gods, it 
is the one daughter of Ra, and it is his son who is on the throne of the god 
Shu, son of Ra. The heart cannot devise evil against its people, the eye of 
every god watches against its injury; she (Egypt) it is that captures the 
reap of her enemies; a great wonder has come to pass in Ta-mera (Egypt) 
.causing that her band should take him (the Libyan) as a prisoner. 


DmNE Accusation and Judgments. 

By tbe order of the god-like king, justified against his enemies before Ra, 
Maury (the Libyan), he who did evil, is accused to every god that is in 
Memphis, he has been judged in On (Heliopolis), the company of the godf haa 
convicted him as a malefactor far his misdeeds. The Universal Lend has 
said, “ Give t* scimetar to my son the tone of heart Merenptah, the ttdsr 
in Memphis; let On be avenged, 1st the cities that were shut up be thrown 
open; let him set free the multitudes that are imprisoned in every place ; 
let him give offerings to the temples; let him cause inoense to be brought 
before the God; let him cause the nobles to bring offerings in theirhands; . 
let him cause the poor to go through their cities with prayers to the Lords ' 
of Memphis for their son Merenptah, saying, 1 Grant to him long life like 
Ra, may he avenge all that is wrong of every oountry.’ Let Egypt he am 
inheritance for him and for his descendants for ever, for his strength is iat 
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itspeaple.” Mooring (the Libyan king), the despicable, base, Ove riii rsra ii 
rebel, came to violet* the mile of the king; he-(Re) who eras its lord arose, 
sad his son in his stead the king Merenptah. And Ptsfa said, “ Libya is 
collected, its wickedness shall return upon its heed, give him (the Libyan) 
into the hand of Merenptah, cause him to vomit what hehath swallowed 
like the devouring erooodile." Behold the swift one r shell overtake the 
swift, then shatt cotch him and know hie might, it is Amen that shall con¬ 
quer him with bis hand, for he hath ordained for his Ka in Erment—the 
king Merenptah—that great gladness shall eome to Egypt. 

Rejoicing of Egypt. 

Joy shall oomOortli in the cities of Tamera, they shall tell of the victories 
made by Merenptah upon the Tahennu. How doth it (Egypt) love, the 
valordhs prince! How is the king magnified amongst, the gods I How 
doth it adore its master! And the peopled babbled, “ Come and walk-afar 
on the‘road, for there is no fear in the hearts of men." The garrisoned 
forte are abandoned; the walls are thrown open ; the messengers leap over 
the battlements of the wall, and cool themselves from the sun until the 
guards awake; the police lie in slumbers on their beats ; the Bedawin Of 
the marshes desire to pasture the herds, abandoning the cattle .raids; no 
marauders cross the flood of the river; there is no shont of the sentinel in 
the night, “ Stop! behold thou one comes, one comes in the name of others 
(with the wrong watchword); be good enough to go.” There are no cries 
of men, “ One has been robbed.” For the cities are established again anew; 
he who ploughs for his harvest, he will eat it. 


Tbiumpii of Merenptah. ' 

Few the sun of Egypt has wrought this change; he was born as tba.fated 
means of revenging it, the king Merenptah. Chiefs bend down, saying, 
“ Peace to thee ”; not one of the nine bows raises his head. Vanquished 
are the Tahennu (N. Africans) ; the Khita (Hittites) are quieted ; ravaged 
is Po-kanana (Kanun) with all violence; taken is Askadni (Askelon ?); 
seised in Kazmel; Yenu (Yanoh) of the Syrians is made as though it had 
not existed ; the people of ysibaal is spoiled, it hath no seed; Syria 
has become as widows of the land of Egypt ; all lands together are in peace. 
Every one that was a marauder hath been subdued by the king Merenptah, 
who gives life like the sun every day. 

The original has, of course, no separation into sent&oes or para¬ 
graphs ; and the titles of the sections are added here to render the 
structure clearer. 

The account of thi Libyan campaign that we hate here agrees closely 
with the long story given in an inscription at Karoak. It is there 
said that the Libyan Misg Marmaiu, son of Peid, canto with yarione 
tribes, that have been identified with jieople of the Mediterranean— 
in short* f confederacy-. of the central MediterTaneoa mees—snd 





) pspied the land -of lower Egypt up to above Tae Jraynm.. Ptah 
Appeared in a dream to Mertouptab, and ordered him to attaok them. 
The chief fled, and the Egyptian took his silver and 'gold, and Teasels 
of brass, his wives* ornaments, his throneB, hiabows, his weapons, and 
all things; whioh he had brought. About 16,000 of the invaders were 
dain, and 9876 made captive: nearly as many swords were taken, 
along with oxen, horses, goats, &c. The spoils were gold and silver 
vessetSj BWdfds^ cuirasses, rasors, and various vases, 3184. set 

fire to the tents and remainder of the booty. This war is one 
greatest importance to our view of the early civilisation of Europe, 
as it Bhows the wealth and arts of the sooth European life' at that 
time, Though we do not get farther details of the Libyan possessions 
ip this' new tablet, yet there is a curious light on the public opinion 
in Libya, and the dejection caused by the defeat. The brethren of 
the king eager to slay him were probably the allied chiefs of other 
races; and the Libyans seem to have lost heart entirely, by thespeech 
put into t^e mouth of an old man, about the- insecurity of titerr land 
and the need of hiding. Within a generation they had renewed their 
strength, and were again bitterly defeated by Harasses III. The trial 
scene in' heaven, where the king accuses his enemies before the |jbds, 
and receives their divine commission, is a bold stroke of metaphor, . 


which even an Egyptian scarcely ventured on "again. And the 
account of the security of the land is picturesquely given by showing 
the complete relaxation of discipline. The idea of an army kept at 
a constant pitch of efficiency was as foreign to the Oriental in those 
days as it is at present. 

Lastly, we come to the most important passage of all to our views. 
The recital of the conquests of the king passes from Libya to Syria, 
and refers to a war of which very few traces have yet been recovered. 
Beginning with the Hittites in the north, the king next names Pa- 
kanana, yhich was a fortress of the Canaanites; this appears most 
likely to be the 'modem Dair Kanun, five miles south-east of Tyre, 
or ^e ’the village of Sana, a little further south-east. Next comes 
Askadni, which is not known in this form ; and perhaps byAorjsf 
the sign 4 I for that of l it should read Askalni or Askelon. The 
following name of Kazmel is also unknown; and here again it vwy 
likely error oUhe sculptor may have confused two bird hieroglyphics, 
so that jjtBhomd read .Easel, the ancient Chesulloth or modem Ikaol 
in the <plun of Esdraelon, thirteen miles north-east Of Tnaaacb.' 
Tenn of the, Amn, or Syrians, is generally agreed to be Tasmh, east 
of. Tyre. Th-, oomes tire long-sought name of “the people of 
Israel/’ which is thus placed in connection with the north Palestine. 
Tbs$ were spoiled, and had no seed. This has just the ea&e. range 
of mewling s0 in English: send bang generally uBed for seed* 
cent, bat poetically used fbf posterity, we say “ti» .seed.nt 
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.■HwaVmr" Tlta^gyptian- was very fcndflf alliteration Mid ofrerhal 
resemblancee, end the pun here in view was that u Yea reel is “the 
■owing of God,* the resemblance to Ysiraal suggested that the people 
who were sowrehy their god had np feed left to bow. Probably 
Jamal bed • He name owing to the richness of it* harvests in toe 
plain dt Sa^raeton anggeeting a dime sowing. That the name here is 
that of the people Israel, and not of tog city Jezred, is ^owmby the 
writing It with s and not *, and by its being expressly a ■'people,’*" 
unlike the-other names here, which are three of '“ places.** lastly, 
Syria has beoome as widows of the land of Egypt, a phrase . whidh is 
ratiher^tfiffioUlfc.unless there be a confusion between *'of** sad “in,” 
which Would then allow it to refer to the Syrian women being taken 
captive to Egypt. . 

- When we come to consider the historical setting Of “ Israel being 
spoiled withont.seed,” there are at least fire different views potable. 
Which of these is more likely cannot be decided as yet; arguments 
Will appear from deliberating on it which may help to* dear the 
matter, though •probabhpl, more monumental evidence will be needed 
before we can reaoh certainty. 

fv.:. The first and most obvious view may be that it refers to the 
Oppression of the Israelites in Egypt. As Merenptah is usually^, 
thought to be the*Pharaoh of the Exodus, whose father commanded 
toe destruction of the male diildren, Israel being spoiled so that it 
bag no seed might be taken as a reference to this edict. But against 
this is'toe placing of the reference between the mentiftn of Yenu 
(at Yannb, near Tyre), and the oondusion that Syria is widowed. 
This strongly shows that toe Israel here referred to were already in 
Syria; and it would be hardly possible that after reciting.the Syrian 
towns, he should tarn to a Syrian people in captivity in Egypt, and 
then oondude with naming Syria as a whole. Yet the chance of this 
must’fee. balanced against the possibilities of the other views.. 

, (6) The next view may be that this refers to the twelve tribes'in 
Pdeeima after the Exodus. Were there any trace of an Ej|y|)tiari' 
invasidb in toe Book of Judges we might readily great'ttfr/. But 
amid all toe turmoil with local rulers around, there is no trees in the 
retards of the south, weet, or north of any Egyptian influence ; had 
the twelve tribes been then in Palestine, they would har* suffered this 
destruction by Merenptah, and the several subsequent camptfigUs df 
Raineses III, which extended over much of the country. The 
complete silence about aoy such attacks strongly Bhows that the 
invasion of Canaan was subsequent to the last Rameaaide campaign. 

But so tar we are ^eesuming, what is always tacltly supposed, that 
tosre Were no descendants of Israel in Palestine' between their 
migration to Egypt and the invasion of Canaan, which is jso fully 
recorded. Yet a people who w#re so incessantly , at feud with One 
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* } Another—-the brethren dT Joseph, of Aaron, of*K!srah, the slayers 
of Benjamin, the ohideie of Gideon—-are not particular]/ likely to 
bans b^d together on all occasions, and never, to have bad family 
differences and gepsaratlodS. Snob a “ stiff-necked,and reballione ” 
people could aoareely bold together for many oentnrie%, and migrate 
to and fro aa one body, without some split being likely toVttSur. .':v 

(&) There is then aome poeaibiliiy that a part of ihelsraebtea 
remained behind m Palestine when the others went down into Egypt. 
That they roamed as noqutds over the whole country is implied by 
their wandering from Hebron ap to Shechem,. aqd on to Dothan 
* further north, on the edge of the fertile plain ~of Esdraeloa 
(Gen. xxxvii. 14-17.) It is likely that the famine would not be so 
severe in that region as it was nearer to the rainless EJgypt, and it. 
would be very possible that some branches might remain in the north 
while the others emigrated. 

(d) Another possibility is that a part of the Israelites in Egypt may 
have gone, back again into Canaan soon aftersthe famine. That they 
travelled there readily is suggested by the bftrial ofiJacob at Maoh- 
pelah (Gep. 1. 13); and there is absolutely no evidence that they all 
remained in Egypt until the Exodus. That there was a continuity of 
tradition in Palestine during all the Egyptian period is strongly shown. 
Not only, was the cave of Maohpelah known, but the burial place ' 
which Jacob bought in Sh'eehem is also said to be known (Jos. xxiv. 
32).; How many Australians or Americans would know it the absence 
of pjptures how to identify ground bought eight generations »agd iti' 
England ? Can we suppose that the hostile inhabitants of Palestine 
would maintain suoh inconvenient traditions, and obligingly tell—to 
a race who eagre to destroy them—what rights the invaders legally: 
had ? Such an assumed knowledge of the old landmarks strongly 
indicates that some of the family remained, or soon returned, to keep 
up the local knowledge: and so far either of the hypotheses e or d is 
supported. 

(e) There is yet another possibility of Israelites in Canaan.- After 
the Exodus they prospeoted in the land, they wished to go up and 

■ occupy it, and they defeated the Canaanites in the south (Nuio. xxi. 
3) ; the latter fact is just at the end of the wanderings, but it appears 
from Hprmah^ieing named then to be angler version of the conflict 
toon after th" Exodus (Num. jut. 45). That a portion may-have 
succeeded in entering Palestine directly seems not at all impossible ; 
and Mereaptab may have chased after them in revenge for the escape 
of the main body. 

In conside ri n g these djUBirent views, the date ^ tj^J^ttaftss and its 
relation to Egyptian history is a main factor. Tim principal con¬ 
sideration about this is the total absence-of any refere^Se to any 
Egyptian invasions alter the Israelite invasion. Had the Exodus 
- vol. utrx. * - ■ 2 T . 
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taken place in the eighteenth dynasty, aa acme suppose, there should 
be some mention in the Old Testament of the invasion of Rsmeeea II., 
trkioh extended over Monb, Judea, and Galilee; of the invosion of 
Merenptah which crashed “ the people of Jsrael of the invasion of 
Baineses III., which went through Jndea as well ais the north- The 
ailenoe about these striking wars makes it extremely difficult to sup¬ 
pose that the invasion of Canaan occurred Until after the test raid of 
Kataeses III. Bat the brief period thus loft for the age of the Judges 
is generally supposed to be a difficulty in placing the Exodus so late. 
It is impossible here to enter on the details ; suffice to say that 
by astronomical festivals the reign of Merenptah is fixed at*abo«t 
1200 B.C. as its middle point: that the histpty of the Egyptian kings 
between him and Shishak well agrees with this date within a few years; 
that the genealogies of the Levites agree also within a few years of 
the saint interval; and that the history of Judges, when carefully 
separated into its triple strands of north, west, and east, shows a 
: complete history of each division of the country, covering just about 
the same period as indicated by each of the other methods. We are 
thus led to see that there is nothing , inconsistent with history in 
placing the Exodns under Merenptah, as is usually supposed; and 
that so there remains no difficulty in accepting the obvious conclusion 
that the last Egyptian raid was over before the twelve Tribes entered 
Palestine in a body. 

Snob a position of affairs leads us to reject the hypothesis b, which 
I have 'stated; and the order of the inscription makes a also very 
unlikely. It is, then, to one of the hypotheses of a split Israel that 
we must rather lean; and of these the continuity of tradition in 
Palestine favours c or d. « . 

There is also another consideration. The name of the city Jezreel is 
evidently important, the whole fertile plain of Eadraelon being named 
from it. Yet we cannot, for two reasons, take the city of Jezreel 
as being the reference intended by Merenptah, first, because the 
name is written with s, not z, and, secondly, because it is not a 
city that was destroyed, bat a people that were left without seed. 
Yet it is not impossible' that in Jezreel we have the capital of a 
northern branch, of Israel that did not go into Egypt, thia name having 
been adopted aa a play u|pn the race-name of Isra^; that such a 
branch, though smitten, survived, as we Bee Jezreel the first city 
of Tseachar (Jos. xix. 17); and that it afterwards threw off the 
yoke of Judah and became the later kingdom of Israel (of; which 
Jezreel was a capital); which differed so largely in its traditions 
and ways from its southern neighbours. Such a view is a possi¬ 
bility not to be overlooked, and has a certain historical continuity 
about it which is vary fascinating. Which view is taken of this 
new light on Old Testament history most largely depend on the 
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$ \aaer in which the earlier books are estimated^. I have here en- 
deavcrared to make the statements snch as to be as little affected as 
possible by diverse opinions already existing. To those who attach 
the fullest value to every word of the books of Numbers, Joshna, fad 
Judges, some of these hypotheses that J have named will be some- 
vdmt bard, Tothose who see in these books a collected, body of 
various records and oral history, and already look on the nttgratinn. 
to Egypt as bttt partial, there will not be much to choose in the 
probabilities on the Biblical side, and.the argument from the 
of Egyptian, history will have more weight Far more positive 
information is needed before we can place the question of early 
Jewish history in a clear connection with the rest of the world. 
Bnt we have now got one firm point in, the midst of the great uncer¬ 
tainties which have hitherto beset the subjeot. 

Two practical lessons, however, may be dear to the pnbUb: first, 
that if we are ever to understand history, in the Bible or out of it, 
the pick is onr instrument and the ruin-mounds are onr material; 
eeoond, that it is by the exhaustive clearance of small sites which 
can be readily examined that we shall soonest reach our results, 
and leave the less to be destroyed by the ceaseless plundering that it 
always going on. 


W. M. Flinders Petrie. 



ARMENIA AND THE POWERS: 

/ FROM BEHIND THE SCENES. 


O N the 13th of lest December the British Ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople sent Lord Salisbury the following appalling tele¬ 
gram : 

“ It may be roughly estimated that the recent disturbances have devastated, 
as far as the Armenians are concerned, the whole of the provinces to which 
the scheme of reforms was intended to apply; that over an extent of terri¬ 
tory considerably larger than Great Britain all the large towns, with the 
exception of Van, Samsoun, and Mush, have been the scene of massacres of 
the Armenian population, while the Armenian villages have been almost 
entirely destroyed. A moderate estimate puts the loss of life at 30,000. 
The survivors are in a state of absolute destitution, and in many places they 
are forced to become Mussulman. 

“ The charge against the Armenians of having been the first to offer 
provocation cannot be sustained- Non-Armenian Christians were spared, 
and the comparatively few Turks who fell were killed in self-defence. 

“ The participation of the soldiers in the massacres is in many places 
established beyond a doubt.” 

Four days later the British Ambassador at Vienna handed a copy 
of this telegram to Count Goluchowski, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and begged him to peruse it carefully. 

“Count Goluchowski did so, and observed that the dq 'ription is doubt¬ 
less true enough, find very impressive; but that, as he had already stated, 
there is nothing to be done but to wait and see if the Sultan will be able to 
carry out his promises and restore order. Every kind of admonition had 
been given to him, and his Excellency did not see what more could be said 
to him than has been already repeatedly urged. Intervention of any other 
kind must inevitably result, in the further * disaggregation' of the Ottoman 
Empire. But if Count Goluchowski rightly understands the situation, this 
is the last thing that the Powers desire. They know that unless the 
greatest prr-otiona are taken Europe is threatened with the re-opening 
of the whole Easters Question. Any further action will have the effect of 
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.ng it, trill, in faot, ‘apply the spade to the powd&r.’ A catastrophe 
would ensue productive of revolts which would be infinitely grave. He must 
therefore maintain that, lamentable as the condition of af&irs in Anatolia 
undoubtedly is, there is nothing whatever to be done but to give the Sultan 
■be opportunity of doing what he has engaged to do. The prospect is not a 
hopeful one.” ' . 

A fortnight later the Austrian Minister received news of Mans 
horrors: 

“ His Excellency went on to deplore that, beyond making representations 
[to the Sultan]Jbhe Powers can do nothing for the Armenians, of whom 
several thousands may now be computed to have perished-by violence; 
while the rigours of winter, bringing famine, want of shelter Ad warmth- 
in fact, destitution in its most appalling shape—might be calculated to 
destroy many more before the return of spring.” 


This forecast has been, too truly ratified by events. There is 
evidence that the number of Armenians massacred in cold blood to 
February was not less than 50,000,* while the addition of those 
who perished by famine and cold wonld raise the figure to little 
short of 200,000. Well might Count Goluehowaki describe the 
prospect as appalling. But let us go on with his Excellency's most 
humiliating confession of the impotence of Christendom to stop, or 
even check, this carnival of horrors : 


“ In presence of this heartrending prospect, it is intelligible that numbers 
of humane people are revolted at the idea that Europe is powerless; and, 
regardless of consequences, would wish that action should be taken by 
some, or even by one of the Powers, to put a stop to the extermination of 
the miserable Armenians. But practical statesmen are bound to consider 
the situation from another standpoint.” 


And again the bugbear of the Eastern Question is conjured tip to 
frighten timorons statesmen. Bat the ghosts of the slaughtered 
Armenians and of the victims yet to follow still haunt his Excellency's 
imagination, and he goes on again in the comae of a fortnight to 
disburden his. troubled mind to the British Ambassador, and to bewail 
the impotence of Europe: > 

“ Count Goluohowski said that the prospect of the suffering through 
which the Armenians have passed, and which they have yet, in all proba¬ 
bility, to underA is so terrible that pure humanitarians would naturally he 
prone to accuse those, in whose power they believe it to be to prevent such 

> : * this is the calculation of Signor Monaco, who conducted an independent inquiry 
40 behalf of the Italian Government. He cells attention not only to the fact, noted - 
la the estimate of 90,000 testified by the neat Powers, that that estimate embraces a 
limited area, hot to the Important consideration that the estimate stops at December, ' 
whereas there have been naamn on a Urge scale in many other pieces Webe then. 
Sir Philip Cnrrie’s ssggeulon that tee object of the mMeaorea wae to deetroy tee 
’ majority of Christians is the districts to which the reforms were to apply U proved 
by a recent report of tee Grand Viair to the Sultan, which assures his Majesty that 
hu mind may now be at ease, " since a majority Is everywhere assured to the Mnasul- 
aa element.” 
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misery, of heartless cruelty, or, at my rate, of cynical indifference.., , . « 
No one oan more dearly than himself perceive the horrors of the situation, 
nor feel more acutely the bitterness of the incapacity of Europe to amelio¬ 
rate it.” 

Bnt then it ia again! the spectre of the Eastern Question, which 
can only be laid by letting the Saltan go on with his bloody work, ( 
even to the “extermination of the miserable Armenians," Count 
Goluchowslb’a helpless lament that “there is nothing to be done bnt 
to wait and see if the Sultan will be able to cany cut his premises 
and restore order,” looks uncommonly like that “ cynical indifference" 
which he pathetically disclaims. He knew perfectly well that it was 
want of will, not of power, that prevented the Sultan from carrying 
out his promises. For it was the Austrian Ambassador at Constanti¬ 
nople, as doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, who had, two months 
previously, accused the Saltan to his face of having ordered the 
massaeres, and of not being sincere in his professed desire* to stop 
them. Here is the stem message which Baron Calice, as the 
accredited organ of all the European Embassies, delivered in person 
to the Sultan on November IS, 1895 : 

“ The only means ef restoring confidence is to put a stop to the massacres, 
which we an convinced the Sultan can do if he is sincere in hie professions. 

It is not for us to indicate the mqpsures to be taken, but we venture to 
make the following suggestions: 

“'That the functionaries responsible for the massacres should be 
dismissed. 

“ 1 That an inquiry should be held as to the participation of soldiers in 
the outrages, and the guilty be punished. 

‘“That the orders recently sent to the Valia and military commanders 
should be published, and assurances given that previous orders have been 
cancelled. 

“‘That a Hatt should be issued by the Sultan ordering his subjects to 
obey his wishes.’” 

Here we have the Sultan himself arraigned at the bar of the Great 
Powers of , Europe as the author of the massacres, and accused in plain 
terms of being insincere “ in his professions ” of desire to stop them. 
Yet the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs, with these facts before 
him, says “ there is nothing to be done but to wait mid see if the 
Saltan wilt be able to carry ont his promises.” Surely^one need not 
he a “pore humanitarian” to characterise diplomat,* like this as 
“heartless cruelty, or, at any rate, cynical indifference.” I believe 
that toe annals of Christian Europe may be searched in vain tor 
anything so abjectly humiliating, so entirely disgraceful, as tola 
spectacle of the Great Powers of Christendcjp making so terrible an 
accusation against a barbarous despot who reigns by their sufferance, • 
and then standing idly by while he goes calmly on with his work of 
extermination against a helpless and an innocent people. And toe 
speotre which his smitten them with this ignoble paralysis -toe 
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Wsing of the Eastern Question—-is it so certain tlatthey hn laid it 
by their cruel pueillsnimity ? The event will show whether it would 
net have been wiser to grasp the nettle firmly instead of stroking it 
with the open hand. A mandate from united Europe would b**e 
extorted obedience from the Saltan without the firing of a tingle tibot, 
The apparition of the fleets of Europe, or even of a moiety of them, 
at the Dardanelles, with Orders to pass in oase of continued oontunwray . 
on the part of the Saltan, wohld have snffioed. At all events^-the 
Austrian Government waB itself at one time an advocate of that Ooero&W 
policy whidb-Count Goluchowaki deprecated some months afterward*.' 
The explanation of thiB volte-fate may perhapB appear gs we proceed. 

It happens that I have been a good deal behind the soenes in this 
matter, and I now propose to pat the pnblio in possession of the 
salient pointy of the diplomatic history of the Armenian Question. . 
during the last eighteen months. The two volumes of Bine Books, . 
which have been so tardily pnblished, are necesearily far from 
complete, and I am able, without committing any one, to enpply some 
important omissions. I am entirely unconnected with party politic! 
in England^or elsewhere, and have no thesis to maintain. My eoht 
motive is to place the pnblio in possession of the leading foots, leaving 
them to distribute as they please the blame of (me of the greatest'; 
tragedies of modern times, a traggdy which impartial history will 
characterise bb the foulest stain as yet inflicted on the chivalry ami 
manhood of civilised Europe. 

The first thing to be noted is that the massacres which, in Lord 
Salisbury’s phrase, have “ made Europe pale," ought not to have taken 
the British Government unawares. They had been carefully prepared 
and organised for more than five years, and the British Government^, 
had been dnly warned. Early in the year 1890 Colonel Chermside, 
then British Consul at Erzeroum, wrote that the cruelty and outrages 
inflioted on the defenceless Armenians were fostering a spirit of dis¬ 
affection: among the most docile and peaceable of the Sultan’s subjects. 

In the same year Colonel Chermside’s successor, Mr. Clifford Lloyd, of 
Land League fame, sounded a serious note of warning. “I am of 
Opinion,” he said, “that the question of protecting the Armenian . 
peasantry from the attacks of the Surds is of much greater impoct- 
ance than anjlether, and that if the Christians were shielded from the 
ever-existing apprehension of being pillaged and killed they weak! 
become a comparatively contented and prosperous people. All the 
Christians asked for was protection ; but this wss the one thing the 
Government failed to jpmde.” And this failure was not due to 
ignorance or negligence or feebleness on the part of the Government' 
tit Constantinople: it was part of a deliberate polioy, of which, the 
bbjectwas to provoke the Armenians into some show of resistance 
that might furnish the Government with an excoee for massacring 
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them. u The Kara,” says Mr. Clifford Lloyd, “ here, as elsewhere, 
openly declare that their aoticm meets with the approval of the Turkish 
Government.” Small trander if their intolerable wrongs made the 
Armenians “ protest “—-the only form which the discontent of an 
unarmed peasantry could take. “ I believe that the idea of revolution 
ie not entertained by a»y class of the Armenian people. An armed 
-revolution is, besides, impossible,” for the Armenisns hsd no arms 
except some old flint-locks here and there to protect their crops and ; 
flocks from Wids &:;d beasts. “ Discontent or any description at pro¬ 
test is, however, regarded by the Tarkish-local Government as seditions, 
and a policy fnch as I described in a previous despatch is pursued, 
deprivi ng the Armenian SBbject of every liberty for his person, and for 
which no justification exists." 

The pillage and murder of the Armenians proceeded on an increas¬ 
ing eoale and with more open connivance on the part of the authorities, 
as Mr. Clifford Lloyd reported faithfully to hie Government, although 
many of his reports—and they the most damaging to the Turkish 
Government—have not been published. He died at his post, and was 
succeeded at Erzeronm by Mr. Hampaon, who reported n| the begin¬ 
ning of 1691 a forward stride in the Sultan’s policy of massacre. This 
was the enrolment of the Kurds into a cavalry force of 30,000, which 
the Saltan honoured by calling ihpfter his own name, the “ Hamidifi,” 
and over which he appointed as officers the most notorious criminals and 
brigand chiefs in Asia Minor, including Hussein Agha, whom the 
British Ambassador denounced as “ a monster,” and the dry inventory 
: of whose crimes fills a page and a half of a folio Blue Book. This 
man, after being denounced to the Sultan by the British Ambassador, 
was invited to Constantinople, raised to the rank of a pasha by the 
Sultan, and given the command of one of the HamidiC regiments. 
Chosen representatives of this Kurdish cavalry were invited to Yildis 
Kiosk by the Sultan, filed right royally, and then sent back to 
Armenia “to suppress,” as they openly declared, “the Armenians, With 
aBauranoes that they will not be called to answer before the tribunals 
few any acts of oppression committed against Christians.” 

The HamidiC cavalry obeyed their master’s instructions with great 
fidelity, and the lot of the wretched Armenians went from bad to 
worse. Still there was no attempt at rebellion, andi ihe tyrant of 
Yddis Kioek began to wax impatient. Emissaries of sedition were 
ther e fore sent to provoke the Armenians to an abortive rising, and 
members of Armenian societies abroad were allowed to crass the 
frontier and agitato against the Sultan’s Government. But sU thk 
had little effect on an unarmed and cowed peasantry. One Damadias, 
ih particular, an Armenian Catholic from Constantinople, went, in 
1898, about the villages of the Saann district on a mission of 
agitation against the Government. He easily eluded the fatile efforts 
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1 )hioh, far the nice of appearance, were mods toftrreet him. After 
nearly h year of this game of bide and seek; Domed ion was arrested 
and lent to Constantinople, where, of course, he vrae immediately 
pardoned—a foot which epeakefor itself. 

What ought the British Government to have done ia this tikate of 
things ? The hononr of England was more deeply concerned then 
that of any other Government in the protection Of the Armenians. 

It was England which deprived them of the guarantees which Rowria 
had provided for them in the Treaty of San Stefano. It was England) 
moreover, which had, in the Cyprus Convention, proclaimed to the 
world its intention to protect the Armenians. Y <* the British 
Government, Liberal and Tory alike, did nothing to redeem the 
pledged hononr of the nation. 

Bat what conld the British Government have done ? It might at 
least have followed the example of Lord John Bussell’s Government 
in 1850,* and of the Bnssian Government in 1860. In the former 
case Lord Palmerston called the attention of the European Cabinets 
to the danger to the general peace arising from the misgovemment 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, as described in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Letters to Lord Aberdeen. The publicity thus given to the tyranny 
of Bing Bomba had more to do with the overthrow of bis son than , 
the invasion of Garibaldi. Similarly, Prince Gortechakoff’s circular 
despatch in 1860, warning the signatories of the Treaty of Paris of 
the intolerable oppression of its Christian subjects by the Porte, 
roused the slumbering conscience of Europe, so that there was no 
opposition to the prompt intervention of Prance and England on the 
outbreak of the Syrian massacres soon after Prince GortachakofTs 
timely warning. Abdul Hamid IL would not have dared to face the 
execration of civilised mankind, and hie wholesale massacres would 
not have been. But instead of letting the light in upon the misdeeds 
and designs of the Sultan, the British Government did its best to 
screen them. It peremptorily refused to publish the reports of its 
own Consuls and the despatches of its Ambassador, and the nation 
was thus indebted to the enterprise of the press for the information 
which its own Government persistently concealed from it. And when 
the burst of indignation which the revelation of the fact# ocoaeioned 
forced the Government to act, it still took the course which of ail 

, others was beet calculated- to abet the Sultan in hie fell designs. 
Two plans were open to the Government, either of which would pro¬ 
bably have been snooeesfnl. They might have appealed to a Congress ( 
of the signatories of the Berlin Treaty to join in compelling the Sultan 
to fulfil his treaty obligations towards the Armenians. Or they Might ' 
•bare come to an understanding with Bawd*—which wasthen 
.undoubtedly easy—far the,paci fi ca tio n of Armenia, Instead of either of 
Iheea obvious polities, they advised the Sultan to appoint a communion 
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«£inqairy into fac^b of whtwh they had alreadyamptakwawladge in 
the reporta of their own Consuls. The Saltan was only too delighted 
to fall in with so obliging a suggestion, provided, of course, that he 
tras at liberty to conduct the inqniry in his own way. Franoe and 
;i%nssia then agreed, somewhat frigidly, to join England in sending 
Consols to’watch the proceedings of the Turkish Commission, As 
England had taken the lead, Prince Lobanoff naturally inquired what 
the Government proposed to do after the Commission had repented, ■ 
for “ it was evident that something must be done.” On being told 
that “the Commission was not proceeding as satisfactorily as ..could 
be wished,” q 

** Hit Excellency replied that he had never entertained much hope of a 
satisfactory result, and he doubted whether the perpetrators of the Sasun 
massacres would be brought to justice. In his opinion, however, the most 
important question to be considered was what was to be done when'the 
Commission had finished its labours, and he sincerely hoped that some 
practical suggestion would be made.” 

But the British Government which originated this Commission had 
no suggestion to make; no policy to ofibr. Nay more, it meekly sub¬ 
mitted to the indignity telegraphed by Sir Philip Currie in the 
following despatch: 

44 The Ottoman Government have published Decrees conferring decora¬ 
tions on the Mufti of Moosh, who is said to have incited the troops against 
the Christians, and on Zelci Pasha, the Commandant of the 4th Army 
Corps. The Mutessarif of Moosh, who protested against the massacres, has 
been dismissed. The appointment of the Commission has been officially 
notified in the Press. The notice states that the Commission is sent to 
inquire into the criminal conduct of Armenian brigands, and denies abso¬ 
lutely the truth of massacres.” 

: Lord Kimberley telegraphed back at once “ his surprise and pain ” 
at ibis exhibition of effrontery on the part of the Sultan; considered 
it “ so grave in its nature that her Majesty’s Government must give 
it their serious consideration without any delay”; and promised to 
Send Sir P. Currie “instructions after I have consulted with my 
oolleagnes, as the matter cannot possibly be left in this position "J 

Nevertheless, toe matter was “ left in this position,” and Russia 
and France, recognising the farce of the whole thing, but being 
apparently reluctant to separate from England, intimaCd that they 
would now send vioe-eonsnlar , delegates, not consuls, to accompany 
the Commission. Ho British Government followed snit, and sent a 
, youthful vice-consul, who had no experience in that region, to 
accompany toe Turkish Commission. At the same time it urged toe 
Italian Government to sanction toe sham inquiry by sending a dele¬ 
gate to accompany toe Commission. But Italy, who had agreed, on 
England's invitation, and before toe soope and purport of the Oom- 
mistion had been officially announced, to send a denial with toe 
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After tfa^dagifiou oonducrt at the Saltan, Lord Rosebery 
■sight hare can celled the Cyprus Convention with the approbation of aU 
parties, and thereby conchiat'vi Russia by removing a standing 
Menace against her, however little likely to be ever enforced. It 
tlli much easier for him to do this than for the author of the Con¬ 
vention. The opportunity was missed, but Another chance of con¬ 
ciliating Russia presented itself later. Russia was seriously alarmed 
by the collapse of China and the terms of peace extorted from her by 
Japan, and the Tsar’s Government proposed a friendly understanding 
with England on the subject. I state what I know when I say that 


England might A.hen have practically made her own terms with Roasia 
alike in the Far East and in the Near. No alliance was songht, only 
friendly co-operation; and the Russian Government would have met 
the British more than half-way both in China and Turkey. This 
would certainly have been greatly to the advantage of England, and 
would have been infinitely better for Japan. But so far were We from 
profiting by the friendly overture of Russia, it was promptly rejected, 
and the British squadron in the Far East was strengthened. Ibis 
Was probably a fortuitous coincidence, but Russia interpreted it as a 
menace, and at once invited France and Germany to th,e partnership 
which the British Government had spurned. From that moment 
Roasia suspected the intentions of England and adopted an abstrac¬ 
tive poliqy in regard to Armenia. 

It was thns a fatal mistake on the part of Lord Rosebery to form a 
Russo-Franco- Anglican group unless he was prepared to give Russia 
’some 'substantial guarantee of England’s amity; for by farming a 
Triple Alliance on Oriental affairs he inevitably roused the snspioions 
and hostility of the other Triple Alliance, as the event soon proved. 

After the scheme of reforms had been offered to the Snltan the 
members of the Triple Alliance complained that they had not been 
consulted, and Count Golucfaowski intimated to lord Salisbury (who 
had just returned to power) that it would be more conformable to the 
Treaty of Berlin, and likely to be more effective, if the six Powers 
were to appoint a Commission of Surveillance for the application of 
reforms in Armenia. Lord Salisbury agreed, as, indeed, be ooold 
hardly help doing. Bat the result showed the fatal blander made by 
his predecessor, either in not coming to terms with Rossifelitt starting, 
or in not calling a conference of all the signatories of the Treaty at 
Berlin. Either plan would almost certainly have succeeded; but the 
policy which unfortunately prevailed was inevitably doomed to fall 
between the proverbial “two stools.” Russia took ahum at the 
entrance of the Triple Alliance into any Commission of Surveillance in 
Armenia, and privately encouraged the passive resistance of the 
Batata. Indeed, the scheme of reforms had already become an 
abortion. In the beginning of May 1895, an Ambassador at Con- 
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\atontmopla wrote to the following effect to hi^Government: “The 

f echetne of reforms presented by the three Powers,” he said, “ would 
be useless; " an opinion for whtoh he gives hie reasons. Lord 
Bosebery’s Government, said this authority, proposed that a Governor 
or High Commissioner should be appointed for a fixed terai^pnhjeot 
to . the approval of the Powers, to superintend the carrying out of the 
reforms, after the precedent established for the Lebanon— 

“a Condition whioh the British Government had declared to be essential to 
the efficiency of the scheme. But this proposal was abandoned for the sake 
of keeping -up the entente with France and Russia; which Governments, ^ 
according to the information that reached the Porte, liad xx pressed them¬ 
selves rather sceptical as to the result of the reforms. And in truth it is 
plain that the scheme contains nothing which is not already the law of the 
Country, but not applied, because not intended for home consumption, but 
for the purpose of siienoing foreign Governments. Such laws, being opposed 
to the traditions of Islamic rule, will never be applied without foreign inter¬ 
vention, The Porte seems now to have obtained the support of Russia and 
France in rejecting the English proposal that the Governor should be 
appointed subject to the approval of the Powers.” 

Yet the British Government went on pressing on the Sultan a 
scheme of reforms which they had themselves thus reduced to 
nullity ! An uncharitable critic might say that they were more 
intent on winning a majority at the impending General Election than 
on Becnring tolerable administration for the Armenians. I prefer to 
attribute their dogged perseverance in so inane a policy to that failure 
to grasp the situation whioh characterised their diplomacy from its 
inception to its close. And I regret that Lord Salisbury’s loyalty to v 
that fetich of diplomatists—continuity of foreign policy—restrained 
him from washing his hands of this damnosa her.reditas and beginning 
de novo. A fresh start might have been difficult. But failure in 
overcoming the difficulty, and then sn appeal to the conscience of 
Europe against the Powers, be they who they might, who were 
responsible for the continued anarchy in Asia Miner, would have been 
better, than quiet acquiescence in so wretched a fiasco. 

Lord Salisbury has been somewhat severely criticised for bis 
menacing Guildhall speech, which has been characterised by soma as 
a mere brutum, fulmen, signifying nothing. The fact, however, it that 
Lord SelishQry mean* business. His solemn warning to the Sultan 
of the “ rub ” that threatened his Empire, possibly resulting in dis¬ 
memberment, was no empty menace. A great Power had proposed 
a naval demonstration in the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles, and 
it will probably be a surprise for England to learn that Earn Power 
which made that proposal was Austria, To conciliate Raima and 
Frames, it waa suggested that the Powers taking part in, the demon- 
should pledge themselves not to annex any portion of Ottoman 
tamtary. France ^id Russia rejeoted the proposals. The other three 
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Bgmn accepted tb^m, capstjtnting a group of four again at two. It 
.was .then proposed that the four Powers should go on with the 
demonstration; that the fleets ot England, Austria, and Italy should 
pass the Dardanelles and dictate terms to the Sultan at Constantinople, 
depoajpg him in case of contumacy end appointing, a successor. Tbs 
German fleet was to be held in reserve, and join the other three in. 
case of necessity. The English fleet went to Salonica, and the Italian. 
fleet received orders to follow the lead of the British Admiral. So 
imminent at one time seemed the probability of action that Admiral 
Seymour Stint a message to the Italian Admiral to hnrry him up. 

: These jaeta explain two brief despatches in the second volume-of 
Blue Bboks (ps 73), which are obscure as they stand. The first is 
frpm the British Ambassador in Borne to Lord Salisbury: 

“ I have the honour to inform your Lordship that I duly earned out 
your Lordship's instructions, ns convoyed to me in your Lordship's telegram 
of the 23rd instant. Huron Blanc, Minister for Foreign Adairs, was absent 
■from Borne at the time, but I have this day received a reply, a copy of 
which is herein enclosed, to the communication which I made him.’* 

The gist of Baron Blanc's despatch is in the information that the 
Italian Ambassador at the Porte had received instructions “ to support, 
in conjunction with the Embassies of Austria-Hangary and Germany, 
any steps which the British Embassy considers necessary or advisable 
to take.” The meaning of this despatch is not a matter of inference, 
for on the 1st of last March, Apropos of a speech by Mr. Goschen on 
England's isolation, a semi-official article appeared in the organ of 
Grispi’s Government, in which it is plainly stated that 

<Hhe Anglo-Franco-Russian co-operation having failed, England addressed 
herself to Italy, Germany, and Austria-Hungary; and Italy replied that 
the three Powers were prepared to support any ulterior action that England 
might propose; ” 

and Baron Blanc's despatch in the Blue Book is referred to by 
way of confirmation. It was subsequently to this, I believe, that 
Austria made the definite proposal to which I have referred. Baron 
Blew:’* despatch is dated October 26, and the article in the official 
organ says that “ before receiving England’s formal invitation, which 
was repeated at Vienna and Berlin,” the Ambassadors of the Triple 
Alliance had received instructions to “ support! the act®* which the 
British Ambassador was understood to be contemplating.'' The official 
article adds that 

“ England haring concentrated u powerful fleet near the Straits, Italy also 
sent a squadron, with open orders to cooperate with the English admiral 
when invited to do so, but not to provoke or anticipate tho action of the 
British fleet ” ; 

The artiole is an explanation of Mr. Goschen’s awertion that 
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tlfcgUt' : 8 Isolation was not compulsory, sinci, as § matter of fact, site 
Jad refused offers of snpport from other Powers. It is confessed that 
the retirement of the English fleet to Malta on the refosal of Xtussin 
and France to agree to the proposed naval demonstration was a grant 
disappointment to the Italian Government, which evidently believed 
the demonstration would be successful, and would be mcfcp likely to 
prevent than to provoke a general war. Russia and France, the 
Italian Government thought, would hardly court collision with sc' 
powerful a combination of naval and military force, but would, on the 
contrary, probably end in joining the demonstration. 

Lord Salisbury is, I believe, no great favourite with BtMiia, which had 
never forgiven him the Cyprus Convention and the speech, eight years 
ago, in which he indicated Austria as the destinfd heir of the throne 
of Constantine on the Bosphorus. Yet Lord Salisbury has twice at 
least done Russia a signal service. Daring the Russo-Tarkish war in 
1877, when the sword of England would probably have turned the 
scale against the Tsar, it was Lord Salisbury who prevented Lord 
Beaconsfield from fulfilling the threat of his “ three campaigns * 
speech. And if he had accepted the proposal to dictate terins to the 
Saltan from the decks of <tbe most powerful naval force that ever 
floated on the waters of the Bosphorus, Russia would oertainly not 
be the Power which would now be predominant in Constantinople. 
Another result, however, would have been that England could then have 
hardly avoided becoming an integral member of the Triple Alliance. ' 

These are facts on which both France and Russia may profitably 
ponder. For the moment their triumph iu Turkey seems complete. 
Yet it may prove a Pyrrhic victory. It is well in each matters tie 
look ahead beyond the exigencies of the honr. There are elements 


in the Russo-French Alliance which do not angnr well for its perman¬ 
ence. The union of an Orthodox autocracy with a Catholic republic 
does not look promising, and some ominous symptoms of future 
antagonism are already appearing. The Russian nation hugs its 
religion not merely as a doctrine but as an essential element of Its 
patriotism, and the reception of Prince Boris into the bosom of Ortho¬ 
doxy was made a sine quA mm of Russia's reconciliation to Bulgaria. 
The French nation, on the other hand, claims to be “the eldestuen 
of the Cbarelf’ mid tl||jfbead of that Church has lately consigned both 
Prince Boris and his father to perdition ; the former for beiBg received, 
the latter for letting him be received, into the Orthodox. Church. 
And the Roman Catholic “ Patriarch ft Antioch ” has lately sent the 
Pope, as the meet acceptable offering for the anniversary of his Pon¬ 
tificate, the joyfol tidings of 8000 Orthodox Christians frightened into-' 
tin Papal fold in order to enjoy ; from Catholic Franco the protection 
for'which they had till now looked to Rneaia. A diplomatist at Con¬ 
stantinople wrote to his Oorernment last October that “ his Beatitude, 
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the Catholic Armefian Patriarch, tn cmseqvmae of instruction!Motived 
from, th* Vatican, Mia always shown himself, down to those events 
(Constantinople massacres), exceedingly lukewarm in the cease of his 
countrymen, to whom he has refused any support. He has maintained 
the moat cordial relations with the Saltan, and his attitnde is severely 
criticised among the Armenians." And well it might be. The Amer 
nians who have accepted Papal jurisdiction are, in Asia Minor at 
least, but a fraction of the Armenian population ; and “ the Catholic 
Patriarch,” therefore, took no interest in them. He waa quite satisfied 
when M. Gambon, the French Ambassador, assured him “ that his flock 
had qqthing to fear, since it was only the schismatic Armenians wjjo 
were aimed St,” because they had no protectors, not being in com* 
munion either with ( the Church of Russia or of Rome. Chivalrous 
M. Cambon ! Apostolic Mgr. Azarian! 

X mast refer, as bearing on the same point, to a ourious and most 
instructive document which was lately drawn up for the information 
of the Sultan. About a year ago the Pope addressed an encyclical 
letter to the Bishops of the Orthodox Church, exhorting them all to 
acknowledge his jurisdiction, and promising them in return to sanction 
all their present nsages and customs, including marriage of the clergy, 
their native liturgy in the vernacular, their distinctive vestments and 
ritual, &c. The Sultan, who has a keen eye for any novel departure 
. among his subjects, gave orders that a committee of expeits should 
report to him on the advisability of encouraging or discountenancing 
the Pope's propaganda. The report of this Committee is a very able 
document, and its conclusion, after an able analysis of all the facta 
and contingencies, is that it will be wise to encourage the Papal pro¬ 
paganda in every way. The permanent enemy of Turkey being Russia, 
and Rnasia’a influence depending so much on her protectorate of the 
Orthodox population, that influence would decrease with the decrease • 
of Orthodoxy in Turkey. This decision was made known at the 
Vatican, and Mgr. Aaarian, the Patriarch of the small minority of 
Armenian Roman Catholics, was ordered to hold no intercourse with 
the Gregorians, who form the great bulk of the Armenian nation, and to 
cultivate friendly relations with the Sultan. We have seen the result 
in the Prench Ambassador's assurance to Mgr. Azarian. that “ not a 
•ingle Armenian Catholic, who was known ,ta|ke such,/ *d been hurt, 
the Armenian schismatics alone being aimea at ” in the massacres. 

In M. Cambon’s phraseology the “ schismatics ” are those who cleave 
to the ancdept Church of their fathers at the cost of,life, while “the. 
Catholic Armeniam” are the minority of seceders who have in recent 
titues accepted the jurisdiction of the Pope. It is hardly an edifying 
spectacle to see this entente cordiale solemnised between the Mqssalmaa 
. Sultan and " the Vicar of Christ ” over the holooanst of. martyred 
Armenians. Nor did the interchange of good offices end there. While , 
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■yLerd Salisbury's minatory lugugs area still rinjffog In Ills ears and 
/ pusaia had not yet covered him with her dangerous shield, the Saltan 
betook himself to the Pope for help. „ 

" The Saltan [wrote a Spanish statesman in the month of last Deoembsr] 
has made a direct appeal to Leo XIII. imploring him to put pwmeurc an 
England and Russia to induce them to withdraw their demands abbot 
Armenia. The Pope is highly flattered, this being the first time that an 
Ottoman Saltan has pat himself formally en rapport with the Holy Sea 
instead of through some Catholic Power acting aa intermediary.’' 

* ’*■* 

The Vatican propaganda has made considerable progress among 
the Orthodox population of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, gtd has made 
no small inroads on the heretofore solid phalanx of the Bulgarian 
Church under the pressure of Prince Ferdinand and bis aeakms 
Catholic wife. Ronmania, too, has recently yielded not a few con¬ 
versions to the Papal fold. Russia’s claim to a predominant protectorate 
over the Christian subjects of the Porte rests on her hitherto well- 
founded right to represent the creed of the large majority. Her' 
abandonment of the Armenians, and ber supineness in protecting 
even the Orthodox Christians of Turkey in the recent troubles, have 
seriously shaken her hold on her erstwhile protigto, as the conversion 
of 8000 Orthodox to Popery in the last six months, for the sake of 
French protection, shows. When these facts have filtered into the 
minds of the Russian people they may begin to think that the utility 
of the French alliance is somewhat onesided. 

Considerations like these can hardly fail to make reflecting Russians 
doubt whether the French alliance is likely to be veiy stable. When 
tbs inevitable distribution of the Sick Man’s inheritance takes place— 
and the catastrophe may happen suddenly and soon—the Franco- 
Russian Alliance will hardly bear the stress and strain of dashing 
- interests and aspirations. France claims a dominant influence in 
%ria, and Syria bolds Jerusalem and its holy places, which Holy 
Russia would never suffer to fall into alien Mod heterodox janda. 
Arid these coming events are likely to cad their shadows considerably 


The English people, on die other hand, are pretty well cured of 
their RussophoMa, and it is hardly too much to say that if Rueria 
had taken the *d is seiMsg tolerable government in Armenia, the 
nubile feeling of England would have given her a free hand in Turkey, 
and would even have left it to others, more directly interested, to her tier 
way tai OaBstentinople. The evil legacy of the Crimean war would have 
vanished, and Russia and England might in future have devoted their 
enmgiUa to the peaceful rivalry of civilising the vast Asiaiia empires 
over whieh tbeyrule. 

Thais was a moment when Russia and France might hate broken ' 
up the Triple Alliance. The Transvaal incident, skiHhSy used, might 
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easily hava mteblhgtai ourdial relations between. England and .Russia 
and France. Italy, which was getting weary of the bantam laid 
upon her by the Triple Alliance, would hare gravitated towards 
England, and a combination would thus have been fortned, without 
any formal alliance, which would have offered a better guarantee for 
peaoe thaA the present combination. But, just as Lord RoMjbtfyla . 
Government missed its opportunity when Russia invited its partner¬ 
ship in tbs Far East, so Russia and IVanoe now missed a ohaooa, which 
may not return, of dissolving the Triple Alliance. The disaster of 
Adowa shook the Italian monarchy to its foundation, and there was- a 
week during rfvhich it was a Question whether Italy would not abandon 
1 come to terns with France. Austria was alarmed, and. 
Berlin likewise. Another disaster in Abyssinia, such as the capture ' 
of Kassala, with the certain massacre of its garrison, might upset the 
throne of King Humbert. There was no time to be lost. England 
was urged to prevent a revolution in Italy by a diversion in Egypt, 
winch would at the-same time avert a Dervish invasion as the cectsiu 
consequence of the fall of Kassala. Italy was advised from Berlin to 
cultivate friendly relations with England, and was assured that, while 
Germany might seek her own ends as regards Russia, she would ener*. 
getically support any agreement that Italy might make with England* 
The expedition to Dongola was the result. By opposing that expedition 
France and Russia forced Germany and Austria into open co-operation 
with England and Italy; and perseverance in their anti-English policy 
, may turn the Triple into a Quadruple Alliance. That can hardly be 
their aim, for it is the simple truth to say that England oould practically 
make her own terms as a condition of joining the Triple Alliance; and 
the policy of Franoe, backed by Russia, is remarkably well calculated 
to bring about that result. 

It would be a pity to dose this survey of the Armenian imbroglio 
without one more example of tbe Sultan’s amazing effrontery. An 
official of rank? who was present when the Queen’s letter was read to 
the Saltan last January, gives the following report of the scene: 

“ The Queen appealed to the humane feelings of the Sultan, and said that 
it seemed incredible that such crimes could he verified as those which were 
reported to have been committed in Armenia, and she hoped that the 
Saltan would put an end to them in considerati^t of the f jendly relutiona 
always existing between the two crowns. The Sultan received this com¬ 
munication with a puzzled look and more than ordinary surprise. His 
Majesty replied that he had proved his profound repugnance to any effusion ' 
of blood, and that b» troops had always endeavoured to avoid it. As to the 
rest, order was now restored throughout his Empire, except at Zeitoun, os to 
which he was waiting the result oi the mediation of the Consuls. That the 
Sultan should keep- up the pretence of this apparent ignorance and 
indifference is not surprising, seeing that the system now in vogue in 
Ottoman offioW epherer is that of simply denying that- any grave^evonts 
hpye occurred in the Empire. That which the Embassies consular worthy ; 

-< • •' 
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V«f attention is the fact that England has now to prayers and no 

, '■! -oger to demandfc.” 

The last news from Oonstantino^e, while I write, is that the Sultan 
has violated his solemn promise to the Powers to appoint a Christian 
ftnwnor of Zeitoun, as one of the conditions of its stirif mler, ii^d 
that he has again &rbidden the distribution of relief to ttih destitute 
survivors of his massacres. His explanation that the appointment of 
• Mussulman Governor is only temporary is an expedient to gain 
time, in the hope and belief, hitherto only too well founded, that the 
Powers wiH"get tired of remonstrating, and will acquiesce in accom¬ 
plished facts. The next remonstrance will be met by%he plea that 
the removal of the Governor would cause a disturbance. Quomgm - 
tandem abutere patkntid nostrd ? Surely it is time that the Powers 
should address that question with an ultimatum to the miscreant whom 
they have already branded publicly as an arch-murderer and liar. 



A FRESH VIEW OF DEAN SWIFT. 


S WIFT has 'been called by Mr. Leslie Stephen M the most tragic 
figure in onr literature.” He does, also, I think, dispute with 
Shakespeare the charm and the attraction of being as mysterious as 
he is seemingly well known to ns. Surely, we say, the whole mind 
of onr sovereign poet is spread out like a landscape before ns in his 
plays. Yet we cannot tell what manner of man he was; Shakespeare 
remains a voice speaking mighty thingB, impersonal almost as the 
voice of nature in stream or cataraot, an immense influence, not a 
familiar Mend. In like fashion we know our Swift by heart, aa 
children we have been delighted with “ Gulliver,” as politicians we 
read his “ Examiner," his “ Drapier's Letters,” his correspondence with 
Harley and Bolingbroke; as students in biography we turn over with 
growing interest the pages of that “ Journal to Stella,” in which he 
lays bare hie heart. And yet, the last word is Vanessa's, one of the 
truest ever written —" your thoughts,” she cries out to him in her 
vehement style, “ which no human creature is capable of guessing at, 
because never any one living thought like you.” We feel in sptte of 
the man’s abundant speaking in verse and prose, in essay and allegory, 
the thick darkness wherein he has wrapped himself. He ia sincerely 
inmicsl, a humourist even in solitude, a Utter judge of ns own doings, 
and with this mark of the insane upon him that be Uvea in a world 
of fancy which is at once S delusion and deadly earnest.^. Between 
the speech of Swift and that whereby men converse with one another 
no common term seems possible. His plainest sayings are enigmatic ; 
Ma dreadful silent laughter always leaves the audience wondering and 
perplexed. He has the appearanoe among literary men of a note of 
interrogation, mooking us with strange auggestivenees. At ever y 
torn in hb life, in his chwaotar aa a man, ia bis writings, we shall 
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find tine to be true. Thna lie abides, alone, sere*, inexplicable, with 
satire on those firm closed lips of his, and lightnings In his looks, 
defiant, provoking—bat still mad with pain, of the mind ae of the 
body—when the eighteenth century opens. There he is first, nay, 
without a second, in the genins which he displays ; an unrivalled spirit, 
but one whose qualities in snob a time would promise him never an 
enduring success, but disappointment, failure, and ruin at the lask. 

This, intensely prosaic man, austere and terrible, bad in his life a 
love story, which is among the nndying romances of the world—tender 
M the Veronese tragedy, and not less pitiful. I figure to myself the 
years of Swift as a stem ridge of rooks, beaten on by t|e everlasting 
surf ; and in the clefts of them there is a toft of wild sea-blossom— 
that is Stella. The dark Norse nature, scornful, rude, wayward even 
to madness, though not to folly, is here played upon by snch summer 
lights and heart-inspired touches as if we were taken suddenly to the 
golden South. Not Antony and Cleopatra will outlive these names. 
But Mary Stuart has scarcely contrived so intricate a problem with 
her Bothwell and her casket-letters, aB Jonathan Swift with hismarriage, 
his relations to Vanessa, and the “violent friendship,” which was all 
the love he professed for Stella. No mere sentiment oonld flourish 
in this disenchanter of existence, whose more than ascetjp tempera¬ 
ment—the antithesis of Greek feeling—made beauty not only as. the 
pcovwrb says, skin-deep, but a transparent foulness. Tet his so-called 
“ friendship ” would have burnt up the passions of most men, as if it 
.were flame, and they poor lighted shavings. B[e worships the mind, 
the spirit of Hester Johnson; and he kills her. The woman cannot 
be resigned to such abnegation. What did it signify to him ?. We 
Shall never know ; bat the tomb which, by Swift’s desire, encloses 
them both, and which has that fieroe epitaph above it, might well be 
inscribed with Shakespeare’s lines: 

“ See, what a scourge is laid npon your hate, 

That Heaven finds means to ldU your joys with love I" 

Bar inch an one to be duly weighed in toe balances of criticism 
would nfever have been easy. How much less, if he were a politician 
that had changed sides, a clergyman of the Bchool of Lucian sad 
Babelais—anfif his biographers happened to be,, like Orrery, inane * 
and trifling; like Sheridan, carelessly credulous ; like Jeffrey, partisan; 
like Macaulay, enamoured of college rhetoric and Whig principles; 
like Thackeray, a good deal in haste, and strange!} unacquainted with 
the particulars on which they were founding their indictment I John¬ 
son belongs to another class, and so does Walter Sep*. All these, 
however, agree in their tale; it is Swift’s “ legend^,which the average 
man takes for granted, although ranch of it he* been; proved false, end 
some part remains debateable. In .the*, last years. Swift, meeting 
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■wilhaaote. jadieu^stodantB .«£, hi* lifcainlwrifcings, inrmiti to have 
.been painted in colours that do no* disfigure him*# when the brush, 
.rhetorical or.polkioal.laid them on thick and heoad. Stator, Laalie 
Hiaphatv^Omik, Chnrton CoUin*,aie names which imply to st all 
re gsa r oh, diligence, fairness, insight, and the sympathetic ndniir«t»o«. 

■we ore to piercing tragic genius, at once great and unhappy. Let 
raesay sow with Barton, “ I light my candie from their torches)? and 
that-my drift will, on the whole, be simply to indicate how little we can 
trust Maeaulay and the popular reckoning, which he has flashed into 
■ 4 ' epigrams not lets brilliant than unfair. ; > 

You kna*t that well-wrought sentence, describing the Tory paza- 
phlsteer of.1710: “ In the front of the opposite ranks appeared a 
darker and fiercer spirit, the apostate politician, the ribald priest, the 
perjtosd lover, a heart banring with hatred -against the whole inunan 
f ' knee, a mind richly-stored with images from the dong-hill end the 
kaar-honse.” Remark that these jets of vitriol are thrown'out npon 
Hwife, not as invective, bat as history. In comparison, Thackeray* 
mild. True that he calls the Dean “ insolent and servile,” “ a bully 
and a coward,” whose “ servility was so boisterous that it looked, kke 
independence ”; that Esmond “ had no love for him,” and made they "> j 
bhatering^riahman, with his harsh voice and overbearing manner, 
quail before bis soldier’s steadiness ; that he pictures the Chraohman 
a* an outlaw with brains, an eoelesiastaosl Captain Macheath, srhe 
takes the road in hopes of capturing a “ bishop’s coach with mitreand 
crosier,” and who “fires his pistols into the air with a corse,” when it 
has escaped him. Eat this pretty story of Hoanslow does not affect 
the English imagination like Macaulay’s downright charges. It is 
net the Irish Macheath whom the public damns to everlasting fasts, 
it is the “ apostate politician,” the “ perjured lover,” the “ ribald 
priest.” Are these accusations made out? Unless they will stand 
we had better, on behalf of truth and honesty, pass a sponge over 
Macaulay's page, and by far the huger part, of Thackeray’s lecture. 

New it appears to me that they will not stand. I speak as one 
that has read Swift with my own eyes, and for .many years together. 

The veeffiot at which Mr. Craik and Mr. Cburton Orilins ham-arrived, 

^ aftersesnaing the evidence and taking into aeoount every does meat 
which may cast a light upon Swift’s motives, oondu.it, and edrees*- 
staMBBj is one that I believe no fair mind w.® be able to resist ; ami 
the ooaalwsiou whiekit urges upon us I consider mwah morekhely thin 
that this great raw, whom the sight of oppression drove to madness, 
wes “ aasfwfoi, evil* spirit,” .as fhackeraysays, or “pegared" and 
^apostate " in Ms petition his love, sad his religion- The skertest 
way to Mogeat my meaning will be to sketch, the salieot featams of 
Mr Ufa.- BM I absU da vo with the utmost- npidity ^wad in- -the 
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*rars©>of:these remarks will sntotfit-my oppieeMtjpft rfft'tMbejtodg* 
sunt of my leaders. ’.**•< ■•*•.-*.■ ''’'• 

Yon will remember that Swift was bora la- 14567, within eight 
yeore of the death ef Cromwell; end that lie -ended hie day e,^ndd eh 
were many- and evil, in 1745, font years previous to the fcitt of 
flOetfae. lt u th» leaet ideal period in England’s story, Of desoswt 
he was-rf 'ViT n4>«t^4» ft «inn1c and the Midland—-None on onemdo, 
on- the other -Bazon. -He hod nothing Celtic in hie make or breeding, 
She hast description of him wonld be Carlyle’s favourite adjeutiea, 

-‘’ Low Dettah ” His blood was that of the untamable old Bearsarks— 
mild sea-rorers, with a spioe of the devil in them f adventiWMhh 
teeitnrn, often mad; deep-feeling, odd, and gloomy 5 not pnnotilionsly 
reverent towards their gods, and never quite Christian after the Stat^T. 1 ; 
fashion -whiflh the Larin missionaries tried to calurate among them, 
gwift was a Bearsark when he wrote all that grotesque fnn abont 
Lord Hater and Dutch Jock in the “ Tale of a Tub,” which reminds 
one of the “Flyting of Loki.” In Brobdingnag, we seem to be 
reading of the travels of Thor to Jotunheim-; and the strange,-orael 
yw nolriwg nf m ankind which turns the lost pages of Gulliver to mere 
-sage and soom, befitting the asylum rather than human oonveroe, 
waver hod upon it Lucian’s more polished smile—itigHrunlet in 
tshe tough; brutal, unclean, possessed by s sense of stifRg physical 
degradation. All this, it seems to me, was in tbeman’s veha and 
heart from the beginning. It is really what the critics mean^ whsf* 
rthey say with Thackeray, that Swift, hy reason of his grip of reality, 
his -native shrewdness, Ins perfect neatness of expression, mad tome 
logic, was “ eminently English.’’ What, ‘I say, are the opleR-Sld 
Hii^.w.K»i'B not English ? How for from simplicity are the 
Shakespeares, Spensers, Bacons, Miltons, and the golden symphonies 
in- prose of Jewmy Taylor, Bnrton, Sir Thomas Browne? Do we 
praise Shelley, De Qomcey, Raakin for their “ perfect neatness ” ? 
Ho; hot when the temper is atteh, a# in Swift,' them this downright, 
unadorned Northern speech will fee the language suited to &—herd « 
iret^ftosfc-boend, with dark: fires in the depth below. ‘ They ore 4 
bittsr people, these men of Norland, delighting, as none otter known 
to ms^ in shup wounding words; their laugh is cruel, and it does not 
spore hath 09 km; it ie Thor’s hammer which brays and shattass, 
-though it can also smite clean like a sword. The strongest -feetniain 
Htnft^^vindictmneBS^henever forgives; if- heha*asaman*-hi*ihos 
me pi*y<.vl-*sem to peroeive ia him s Bagnar Ledhrog, mWacking, 
yxifjf.m the fury ef battle, nshmtlees, and- at rimea guito inhoman. 

. Heed his t' Charaotac of the Bake ■ of WbartMfc? tg -i hia ^xT CgWK . 
- ^i»h l > ' tt«* y«° *ilh — l »hat a BeatSMkean a chs c a o emttaataaand 

^nming;<inikHognega borro wed frem-tto lowutt Of ■«ah»ffaat 
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«mdlBm»nt t "we mfy say, quoting hie ©wrf words,'* is a thttm of 
this vspourwhich the world oaH* maduem/’ 

Let us imagine tie msn, therefor*, come of this undaunted stock, 
with s ** somewhat whimsical and singular " ancestry, best shown in 
Thomas Swift, Vicar of Goodrich, who had been plundered, times Oat 
<rfnumber,by the Bonndheads, daring the Great Rebellion. Here Is . 
the seed of Jonathan's life-long hatred towards theDiseenters, aadene 
explanation, besides his overbearing oommon-aense, of the Hndihras 
aatkes with which he flayed and rent in pieces the thing he disdained 
as “ enthusiasm.” Towards the Puritans he was always “ ferociously 
icrtolerant; ”|but then, his family had borne from tits saints sot a 
itJs outrage and loss in the days of King Oliver. We must not 
delude ourselves with the fancy that this man of genius ever looked 
on the world with disinterested eyes. Personal motive* mingled in 
his noblest actions ; nor did he pretend to the nnselfiShness which we 
srimire in certain of the world'a heroes. He could net, I think, even 
Miagine it. Was he likely, indeed, to ran against patterns of high 
virtue in the decorous incapacity of Sir William Temple, the stolid 
dulness Of Harley, or the brilliant, deceptive shallows of Pope and 
Bolingbroke ? Morally speaking, the age of Anne was ignoble, its 
manners twmrse, its standard confessedly low. Its religion was naught, 
or a simple “ reason of State ”; its politics an intrigne; its poetry 
elegant or indecent trifling ; its measure of value, wealth and tome. 
Enthusiasm in good or evil was wholly foreign to the Whigs who 
brought in the Elector of Hanover, as to the Tories who schemed to 
keep him out. We may call it the age of accepted commonplace. 

Nevertheless, Whigs held by the Constitution and believed in 
Locke, precisely because they had done with the chivalries and the 
enthusiasms; while Tories, if not merely belated—dull brim of a 
frith which they entered into as little as they were disposed to rebel 
against it—having lost their king, were always raising the cry of 
* Tina Church in danger." Now, Swift never was anything but a 
Churchman; though not on the principles of a Hildebrand, yet on 
those which Thomas Hobbes bad expressed with a grave orimnees 
bordering on irony and concealing scepticism. But again, as 
fortune would have it, the unlucky Dublin scholar most live 
among Wbigs like Temple, and endure the pen g& of hia own 
dine*an—“ neglected pride,” old Johnson calls it truly. So keen an 
intellect, snapping all the threads of “ Divine Bight,” agreeing with 
Hobbes in considering the natural man as a fool and a knave, but 
despising fanatics and Fifth-monarchy men, would oattelude that the 
only sa fe gua rd against anarchy was Establishment in {%ureh sad 
State. He never could be a Jacobite; and as little could he support 
the Whigs if they meant“ comprehension" of hot-headed republican 
DiimmtnTs In e Church that had past them forth. While the matter 
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remained uncertain, Swift. wrote aadnoted an behalf of tbe politicians 
to whom he owed allegiance. Bat already, in 1704, fee was doubtful 
of them. > In: 1710 he beso u ght their help tor the IriahChnrck, and 
found hioaelf tossed between Godolphic and the Lord Lieutenant. An ' 
offer came tor him from the Tories when all England believed that 
Dissent would invade tbe sanctuary once Test Acte were abohshed, 
end Dutch Jack waa permitted to “ get upon a gnat hone end eat 
enatard. M From the Whig Lord Berkeley—thanks, indeed, to Swift’s 
own power of lampooning—oar singular clergyman had extorted the 
miserably small livings of Laraoor and Kilbeggan. Bat he owed the 
party nothing; their Church policy had always beeryto him detest¬ 
able ; they were playing a double game with him now; and why 
should he sacrifice his interest to principles which he did not believe 
in ?- Swift went over to the country gentlemen, whom he supported 
without wavering against the new race of the Stock Exchange and 
Gilbert* Burnet’s National Debt. He stood by tbe pantos and 
abhorred the Puritans. He voted in favour of peace when the angel- 
feced Marlborough was trading upon his victories like a money-grasping 
usurer. He felt attached to Oxford and hated Godolphin. And bo 
he left the Whigs, openly, and for good and all. That wag Swift’s 
change of sides; but only a party-man, drunk withers wine of 
faction, will describe it as “ apostasy,” or charge him withingratitude 
because he did not follow the leaders who gave him nothing, to'tike 
detriment of the Chnrch, at whose table he was fed, wad which he 
sorted with a life-long devotion. 

Certainly Swift gained by the secession; yet here, too, it was the 
man’s genius that brought him fame and influence, not any kindness 
his new friends had to bestow. Harley understood, as even Addison 
did not, the growing power of journalism; and (bis solitary from the 
wilds of Meath was an admirable, an unparalleled journalist; trenchant, 
bold, inventive, copious, skilful, above all, in concealing the art which 
he practised. Johnson, who failed m a pamphleteer, marvels Gust one 
eo devoid of rhetoric, and seemingly the mere retailer of faete known 
to everybody, shouldhave persuaded England to agree with him end 
have in a manner dictated the Peaoe of Utrecht. Could he have paid 
Swift a higtor compliment ? Mian of whom I will venture to sfirm 
that they arte critics more largely equipped than Johnson, oompan»2 
not “ The Examiner,” at any rate the “ Drapier’s Letters,” to -Domca- 
thenee, and every one acqnaintedwith the “Olynthiaee” wifi know 
their meaning. It is not the gorgeons eloqueooe of Buries, sweeping 
by like tragedy “ with sceptred pall,” that: drives in pospls upon 
action; mther is ft the plain, blunt, speaking, tbs Strong insistence 
on “what yon yourselves do know,” of whisk Swift pinnariwart the 
secret He had,-too, the power—a highly dramatic Ose ss be made 

. jmeof it—wkieh demands of the audience no ntwtel strein or soaring 
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flights, hub m we hofjHrty". Now if therr k one thing upon which- 
Kngt k hm en prick themselves-(every nation has it fa vm ttte s ♦irtns', 
whether fgwskmi or only praised), it ia trpvightaesaW ialentsou.and 
Mb abee«oe of all.except healthy prejudkes. Swift-daw afraid 
Saifs 'M'iMimdlKnr to ptoy onthie inebtament and knew its stops; 
fremthedaysof Si* William Temple. It is a cations refketita'ihsfi 
-solong aa his demon, the piercing fancy which was the mani'dld *et 
control him ,-warn proved a more wishing diplomatic, if he ntads- 
aaeodw bystfhare, he made friends by ait and wanael. Hii bia flu sa o 
itself was deliberate j aed in the memorable campaign which raukd 
'■. « Touting thfhWhigs and bringing round the ooantry to peace ! tad 
Toryism, tbk Biohelisu of the newspaper Bhowed a eottrsgeeqnsi-to 
* MedboranghV ia the field, as well as an iafinitnde-- of resenrostw*-* 
rntsHeotnnl we most certainly call them, although sometimes less than, 
h o nora ble, which, had he lived in another time, weald have raked 
him to aaprezne power. In Swift’s brain there was more of -the 
devising, nay, of the executive faculty, than in the brains of the 
Whole Tory pinto. While they lktened to him they triumphed; when 
-they disregarded bis good sense and strayed into Jacobite plotting, 
they felt to pieces. The sodden bat irretrievable defeat of the Tories, 
which .left England Whig daring a long generation, cannot be laid at 
hk door. Be goffered indeed with-his party, and from the yew 1714 
twei in political male j but the' wise man who consorts with others 
not wise may look for thk recompense. The years were past when a 
clergyman could hope to be Lord Chancellor, and BkhoUen must be 
aontent in hk banishment with the Deanery of St Patrick’s. 

His demon I have Called that gening, ironical end fierce in its 
negation -of the finer hnmftn qualities, which had impelled him, at 
■flh* dangerous age of thirty, to write the “ Tele of a Tub.” Philo* 
tMfhern new, as yon are aware, incline to distinguish between the 
personality in ns which acts on the snrfaoe, and that Other, real but 
noondke, below the threshold, of which only passing gleams betray 
the existence. Swift appears to me like one that k continually being 
rent-in twain by these hostile forces. The oatwaxd man k eanfai of 
kk: speech, res erve d in his bearing, orthodox, moderate, dever at 
hum, observant-of -duties ecclesiastical; he wtmld tike to dten 
hsshep. Unhappily for him, the inward man rages, fastis, and pom 
■cnt aBtaa-blasts ai fire upon the multitude whom he has jest been 
dunning; satire -an#- spate decorum to flight; rwsccn armedwitit 
aooepiona lashes at-every sort of convention; a hurricane Of language 
took ae the yahoosc# Ms kter story wonid have deljghted iD. atrilseS . - 
*bs tsmjde mid its w ond tip pe is with indiscriminate violencej and the- 
worldhos gained a classic, hat Swift has lost hktbkheprtoi -Whatio. 
ntiamgeihUmp* he ■ would -have made t Bob did •the aengraguti n a 
whkb know s* many of Us poem by heart, and perhaps tafisbed-rk 
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load of jesting, to u* unspeakably odious, Usteiwto fasseeanaws with 
a-gnaw fees ? ■ Wash* blind to the incongruity himself ? So moot 
hare boon so, or ha never would ham outdone iLnoUi nay, thrown 
from him the fool's cap and jingling bells of Babelaia a»* n ei rU ee s 
disguise, yet imagined that after opening each a window* into -the 
lugubrious daepa of bis sprit, men would be- willing to «M ^te i& 
the highaat place among their teachers. . 

h4 j£*i never did calculate,. where sentiment ■ .was • concerned. t or -tbs ; 
religions and moral instinct, what impression he made upon o t hers. ' 
Politics expert, he was one of the loneliest men that* ever -l iv e d ' a - 
Caliban tamed philosopher, judging mankind from thg Triuculoa and 
other trash that he saw heaped np wherever human creatures came 
together. His lack of emotional sympathy -gives the one solution I 
oa&find to that extraordinary puzzle—the relatione in which he per¬ 
sisted with Stella and Vanessa. But grant so much, and let the 
universal ruling on men and their superstitions which overflows his 
mighty satire be the proof stall he is not a “ ribald priest,” or he is 
such with a difference. The Wild demon that tears him has been held 
down from blaspheming the Ghnrefa of England-; early metporielj 
inherited loyalties, can stop that furious mouth, which spits forth 
venom upon Papist and Nonconformist alike, and recoils from the 
very taste of “zeal ” as though it were a deadly poison. The priest 
who -profanes what he is bound to regard as sacred—he, indeed, may 
jastlybe thought ribald. In onr day, too, a more subtle appashsnsioa 
of the manner in which religion has grown up—a better acquaintance 
with primitive modes of conception touching these high subjects— 
forbids all except the-very ignorant to employ ridicule as-the test of 
troth. But during the passionate warfare-of Catholic and Protestant, 
sarcasm was deemed as proper an instrument (and perhaps-it belongs 
to the same description) as those fiery, boots and carefully adjusted 
thumb-screws which no longer famish aids to the conversion ofthe 
slow-minded. We are well rid of them. Yet candonr insists that 
w* shall ,oot charge upon Swift, as ribaldry exercised to disparage his 
ewn beliefs, - a mode of picturesque persuasion not absolutely unknown 
to lathes. It is burlesque out of place, not- t re aa oti ; and the 
Haau, who jmver went, up higher «a his Church, paid- dear snoagh 
for it. ' . W 

-In-faot, it tained hw -prospects, “Those strange beasts waUsd 
feels’* tosh a flhristisn.rsvengo on their assailant by-pniatisgost 
that he waa bettsr enthled to ^ Babelais’ easy chair 1 ? thaw-to wn epi*- 
sspat throes. He oosld not he rewarded in the Church* jftwnVs to 
tfan-Dnko ofiOmcmd* Swift-haoeme an Irish daan>- fcut leelssd for ' 
him meant mrile, sriiitade, endless unfruitful lissseftstian even, a dto- 
appointed am bit ion , - Peshapa. teo, it lostBtalla dhe plans she hmgsd 
far, and U> whisk her loyal tsnderoeeegsvehsx so dear a right. ,i* 
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there, in literatim, nab a quaint, passionate, impromptu wtof love- 
letters as tke “ Journal ” which paints for ua with minute arad/graphic 
stroke* the political adventnresof Swift in London? SteHa^waa 
beilher Whig nor Tory—-her love was ail her pestics. Bat, «the 
wsy has ever been, the man spoke, and the woman listened. . She 
wpsldhave done the tame had Swift dfecosmed on “ Shakespeareand 
the Btuaioal glasses,” or on finding the longitude. Only aaoe do,~we 
aeon to oatoh her voice ; when she asks, a little timidly, abort the 
household in Bory Street—about Vanessa, who was learning her 
lessons from thie, perhaps too attentive, schoolmaster. I doubt if-he 
tdd either of ^iem the other's story. But I do not doubt at all that 
his feeling towards Stella waa the deepest that he ever knew; it did 
not change as the years went on ; still leBe, I am sore, did it yield 
before the passion for Vanessa which has been so lightly ascaribed^to 
hwL The evidence on both odes may now be read, and it will hot 
justify the verdict of “ perjured lover." Stella was a part of* Swift’s 
very self, dimidium animat; he had watched her grow from childhood 
to the nobleat, bravest, wisest woman his eyes had ever seen. And 
that “ little language ”—a sort of baby-prattle which those who have 
brought np children cannot forego, when the children themselves 
-hardly remember it—how can we read )te tender nonsense without 
perceiving the strange softness of the man, whose eyes fill, and whose 
accent loses its accustomed harsh decision, as he turns to this earnest* 
playful reminiscence of the old daye? Be might have married 
Vanessa; bat he never could have forgotten the one perfect passage 
in hjs life, so fresh and innocent, so unselfish, too, at the beginning, 
and, on the aide of Stella, beautiful in its complete devotion, a miracle 
—however we view ita disputable elements—of Belf'Sacrifice, crowned 
with death as with the stars of a northern midnight. 

, I do not think Swift ever cared for Vanessa; and I much iodine 
to believe that he was never married to Stella. Cadeaus had his 
weak points; he did not disdain to be adored; and Vaneeaa, poor 
thing, waa vain and flighty. The wildness which she betrays in her 
letters can scarcely be matched, except in that amasing French* 
meditBvai Latin correspondence of the Abbess Heloisa, not to be 
rendered by any translation I hpve seen. But, to use the GnlHe 
p hr a se , rite was at the expense of it herself. One istitwmiaded of 
tike line, “ Apollo flies and Daphne holds the chaee,” were it not that 
Apollo fingered a trifle too long to write vereee which he had better 
have Wtonwritten. The ebaae went on for how many years ? And 
how diditoad? In despair on the part of Vsneua, in heartbreak 
and unwomanly degradation. Yes, it is a sad story; but one mat 
not: charge Swift with haring acted as a deceiver, unless he waa 
nmrriad long ago to another woman; then, indeed, it wSi be hard, 
though not eh a nlni ely hnu ow dbto y to defend him. Nona can te|i what 
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psesed between the Dean and Vanessa during Jfcheir laet interview. 
Soott hat given, bat upon the merest hearsay, an aooottat of it whieh, 

I Mppoee, we adald all repeat, if called upon, by heart. Tee; but 
wonld either ofthese proud persons hive tom down* the serWn that 
hid their misery, in each a ease? Not Swift, we may be sore. And 
if Vanessa was thunderstruck with the news of a marriage fatal to 
her* why did she not publish that, as well as tire poem she held in 
her poaseeaion ? The scene is a fine pieoe of tragedy, and will always 
be told. Bet, like many another legend, it fades under dose s crutiny 
into cloadlabd. 

Almost as uncertain is the marriage with Stella. ft was a:. > i»' 
have been performed by the Bishop of Clogher, sometime in the year' - 
1716, but without witnesses, in the deanery garden. Direct evidence 
for it there is nose—neither document nor speech that oan be traced 
back to Swift, or to Stella, or to the Bishop. Lord Orrery's assertion, 
Delany's acquiescence in Orrery’s acooimt, aril rnmonrs springing np, 
as they were pretty sore to do, from the known relations of the Dean 
and Hester Johnson do not amount to proof ; and what else is thsrej 
The younger Sheridan gives i* as from his father; bnt he is admitted^ 
inaccurate, and we can scarcely pin onr faith to his loose and untested 
memories. If Bishop Berkeley—the sound of whose mere name will 
always be pleasing in Irish ears—if that lucid and tmth-lovingmaa 
affirmed the marriage, there wonld be an end of disputation. Bat we 
have not bis word; at first hand we have not even Mrs. Berkeley's 
word; all we know is from Monk Berkeley, who tells ns that shetold 
him that the Bishop told her that hiB friend the Bishop of Clogher 
had performed the ceremony. Now what would—I do not say a 
British jury, bat—a man of the world decide upon evidence of this 
character f Would he act upon it ? Is there solidity enough in these 
alleged proofs to warrant ns in aooepting as undoubted an event which 
seems nidi to have made even a momentary ripple on the current of 
Swift's life, or Of Stella's ? I will not venture to say that the negative 
is made out; but I would recommend to those who look upon Swift 
as a friend they admire and pity, and, despite his faults aid hie 
oddities, cannot help loving, the serviceable Scottish verdict, “Not 
proven.” To Stella, it all signifies as IMe now as it didth*n-~ 
wife, or notfrife, she gave herself for Swift in a manner so Unffosohv 
ingly heroic, with sooh simple, sweet devotion as no woman, iet her be 
of rarest human quality, will ever ontehine. The pathos of it V yes, 
but thequdst splendour, also—the evening that goe*do*m,sileBt, 
tmnqtrii, with hardly the echo of a sigh, so still and oalm it is, on a 
long day of exqais&e sowow. She had met, arid recognised, and 
worshipped the greatest spirit that moved among men in her time; 
and he had loved, as sooh spirits do, with infinite fascination and 
melting speech, irresistible, utterly like him,-and like no other jam. 
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But this was the gsA' of it-—* * violent friendship," everlasting 
wttil nnfliniiiniiit Hajipily, Stella died before him. She was spared the 
angnbh W those leal! eeren years. Is it not altogether a etory without 
a seMhd? I know none to compare with it; and for sheet pMs ph i ae te 
It goes beyond whatsoever the stage has seen, acted or flettdn has 
devised. Let us name it ‘‘the Pessimist’s love-story,” and leave ifr so, 
otatpiebe ht austere beauty, with ohildlike touches, Mi of paiaj eweet- 
aetSf gentle heroism, and* the tears that consecrate onr hemaa 
. tragedieet ' ' ’ 

Eat now we most change onr key to themes more stirring, and, in 
their way, »$ less human, though they concern that abstraction, a 
‘pwpl©, rather than the single figures which move ns most. No one 
will dispute Swift’s genius; no Irishman will dispnte his patriotism. 
I ara far from suggesting that it was not mingled of many ingredients; 
bat I do say that, as patriotism, it was pure and nnalloyed.' Of 
coarse, the man himselfrpainte it all in black, bat he chose to be'feis 
own devil's advocate, and to scoff at the " petty Bubal tern-spirit” who, 
' after dictating England's policy, was condemned “to live in a country 
W slaves." Who were these sieves ? I pray yon mark. They were 
not only the Jacobites, or the old and vanquished natives, sold into 
Serfdom on account of their religions beliefs. Swift never gave these 
a moment’s consideration. The slaves were that English colony which 
held-the others down, but were themselves made an ntfcer spoil, as he 
■deemed, by the laws of England, their step-mother across the sea. He 
despised, he pitied, he fought for them. ’And he was the first man of 
high intelleot and dear views that raised the battle-cry of “ Ireland a 
Nation." Some sixty years later Grattan conld exclaim that the 
Nation was an accomplished fact. Did he speak without warrant ? 
There was something, indeed, yet to do, which Grattan would fain 
lave wrought—the many strands were to be combined in one; ancient 
delta and Normans, Oromwellians and' Williamites, Catholics and 
Protestants were to recognise' that they held in oommon a priceless 
inheritaaoe, not the soil and the resources only of the ialand let among 
Atlantic breakers, but the spirit which made them—nay, which makes 
them still—Irish, a»fi not mere transplanted English ruling ant aliens. 
Such was the virion afar off which Swifts, I do not sav so mash as 
linaginad, but some germ Of light was within him, as la argued for 
' an independence that nothing else bnt this peculiar and nnoemqsMable 
force, this e ss e nce or ideal, oonld in truth justify. When, in that ever* 
fassana Fourth Letter, he boldly declared that “ all government with¬ 
out eottsent of the governed is slavery "; when he took the still bolder 
step of claiming for Ireland On imperial orown, her own kfo$ lords, 
and oammons, her right to desd with the wealth and produce of the 
eoastsy -as she judged for her own advantage, all these things implied 
a real, ho wafer obscnre/pi seentiiaenf of the part which LMrelMnetor 
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end Irish fncully -had yet -to play in the worii “ M. B. lb-spier's 
Jjettea" -wore not concerned merely with Wood’s halfpence, m 
T hackeray fanciea-—and then holds Swift op to ridicule foe defending' 
a jwopasiMon “ as monstrons and fabalons as toe Lilliputian island." 
Why did not Thackeray read what was before his eyes ? And did he 
sot know tost the most effective controversialists hove followed this 
method, beginning with some popular, even though petty-seaming 
grievance,in order to raise questions of t|je first importance? Gobbstt 
understood this secret; so did Paul Louis Courier; and so, in quite . 
another province, did Lessing. Wood’s halfpence gave toe open doer 
through which the whole case of Ireland against Engjpnd might be’ . 
brought into court. The unhappy nation was bleeding to death from ' 
wounds inflicted, not by toe sword, but by the mean and murderous 
pen of legislators at Westminster. To the war of confiscation had 
suoeeeded the war of tariffs. Trade, manufactures, toe very agricul¬ 
ture of Ireland were to be deliberately rained j that English commerce 
might thrive. On this subject all writers are at one—there is no room 
for dissension regarding the daws passed—-though some who have 1 net 
brought to it their beet consideration may plead toe false eoo»»ais 
principles which were prevalent daring toe early eighteenth century. 
But to such apologists I would address one word. In my opinion, it 
goes to toe root of the matter. 

- . Swift, like the observant critic which be was of human inventions, 
«nji hating with a perfect hatred that "heart of man,” deceitful and 
desperately wicked, of which he had hod no small experience, sow 
that the only justification of government is when it aims at toe good' 
of the governed—and be saw, quite as clearly, that in its dealings 
with Ireland the English Parliament and the English Court did. no 
such thing. The good estate, whether of Celts or Saxons, within 
toe four seas, never entered into the preamUe of any law, and was 
utterly foreign to the thoughts of those who made or enforced the 
law. If testimony be required for this assertion, the oorrespondenoe 
of Primate Boulter will supply it in abundance. I do not mean that 
charity was always withheld from toe miserable. I mean precisely 
what I aay, that ■ Ireland—the colony as well as toe conquered—-was 
looked upon as a tribute-yielding province, which must never be 
allowed to g#* prosperous. The war of economics, much more than 
the Penal Laws, accomplished Ireland’s downfall. And it Was to avert 
this unspeakable calamity that Swift wrote the fiery treats andletteva 
of Demoetoenui power which baa oonntry will never forget while there 
is a living aoal to read them. He struck full at toe enemy ; -but it 
was not England's greatness, it was England's .unrighteousness; She 
bold toe destinies of a people in her hand; by; tost staple fott too 
was bound ta giv* them jmt lows, and . so far as in her lay, to secure 
tto wsH-beingtoa happiness, too riv ilis e tipff cf toe w ffl i ous tostoonhi 
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notresist, of thehundreds of thousands that were flesh ctf her fleets 
■ad bone of lier bode. She did, in every detail and on the largest 
plan, whatsoever was possible to make that nation poor, ignorant, 
miserable, and tuuavilised. By the dispensation of Natans and 
Providence, she was its gaardisn; by deliberate policy, she became 
to it as a' Same devonring its life and substance. Such ia the 
indictment which Swift fad in his mind when ha published the 
‘‘Drapier's Letters.” He did not overcome the evil; it was-too 
strong for Mm, bat he showed, with incomparable de a rne ss, whfae it 
r lay. And the men of ‘82, as they stood, with arms in their hands, 
demanding freedom in legislation and in commerce, did but carry to 
, brilliant conclusion the premisses with which he had tarnished 
them. 

»He conld not, 1 know, himself lead them on to freedom, may atom 
than he conld foresee the birth of a democratic movement in Amsrioa, 
which was to make the round of the world. Swift, in aU things 
sceptical, had no gift of prophecy. Neither would Englishmen have 
changed their oourse for all his scathing satire. Truly, as Grattan 
tolls ns, the spirit of Swift overcame at last; but it was by the sword 
of Washington. Free America meant an enfranchised Ireland. For 
myself I cannot divide these names. Standing before that last resting- 
plaoe of Swift in St Patrick’s Cathedral, or lingering in the clear 
afternoon beneath the shade of the noble trees that beautify the dopes 
of Mount Vernon, who is there, with an Irish heart, bnt must feel ttat 
the names he has come to venerate arc those of the true founders 
of his nation ? . With American Independence the new age begins. 
Henceforth the maxim which Swift fate laid down, however often 
violated in practice, appears on the first page of every constitution, 
and will fix itself deep in the hearts of those who need its sacred pro¬ 
tection most: “ All government without the consent of the governed 
is slavery." I know what questions may be raised, but knowing them * 
I affirm that this principle alone is worthy of men ruling over their 
fellows, sad mot over the beasts of the field. It is the recognition of 
reason as supreme above force ; it is the great primal axiom, familiar 
to Christian legists, and when duly applied, as circumstances will 
permit, is the one sum condition, not only of freedom, but of peace 
and progress. Deny it, and you will condemn s whole iiopnlation to 
ignorance, doth, and despair; because, forsooth, yon cannot persuade 
then to be of your way of thinking in religion. Forget it, and you 
will exploit and lay waste theoolony which you have planted, on the 
ground,-as false as it is ignoble, that if Irdshd prospers England 
must take a deadly woond. Had the “ consent of the governed * been 
iilitainsi fij righteous measures, conformable to the genius, character, 
and tone interests of the people, we should mow be spared the reading 
of a siorywhioh ia one k»g condemnation of the attempt to govern 
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by brnte force, and' to degrade, corrupt, and exterminate “by due 
course of laVf.” ■. jj-r,'-'- W\ 

Here, then, we may bid farewell to Swift, before that epitaph which, 
if it seems to cry ont of the wall as- with a voice of living anguish, 
tejls ns still to do our part, 5 imitare, sxpoterin, strtnuum pro vtrUi Ubtr- 
tatis virttlietm.” I will not dwell on the sad dosing •scenes—the 
popularity, the loneliness, the long disease called life, which, beset 
with the terrors of a threatened insanity,* at length saw them tarn to 
the cell and itB awful accompaniments. Never was there snoh a dire 
prevision so- dismally fulfilled. But the spirit within was unbroken. 

Let us be Christian enough to pass by the outward shop, to take into £■ 
account only what^was done with choice and clear thought, to View 
the man, rather than hU ineffectual shadow. To me it seems that 
he knew, as none other in the eighteenth century—as, perhaps, only 
Timon id, and Hamlet, if we search through our literature—the 
emptiness which marks all hnman creations, deviees, achievements, 
when that eternal element, that power beyond our naming, is divorced 
from them. Swift was the supreme cynic, which is half-way to being 
a Christian, But he came only a few steps farther along the road. 

His love for Stella might have saved him; it was the pure, unselfish 
thing which, so long as he obeyed it, made him human. Next to 
such tender feeling, his eager, almost angry, benevolence strikes me 
as a token that within the bard rock lay hidden, as it were, a spring 
of kindliness. And his wrath, when he saw oppression weighing down 
a whole people—his efforts to rouse them, his dauntless courage, his 
championship of those who could not reward or even defend him— 
if these thingB have won him a name which the Irish race never 
will forget, is it not his due ? Swift belongs to that Ireland which 
cannot perish; he is an immortal, like Goldsmith, Steele, Berkeley, 
Sheridan, Grattan, Burke, and those other illustrious men who, 
however varied their gifts, and though differing in principles or policy, 
have shed a light upon the world’s literature. Take him, for all in 
all, he is the greatest of them, with a fancy- and imagination, an 
ironical scepticism, a humour, wit, and rhetoric entirely his own, more 
foroible even than Montaigne, deeper than Rabelais, quenching in 
his volcanic fires the tempered light of Lucian—not, like all of these, 
playing withpiis own satire, but himself scorched and blasted with 
the flame in which he consumes imposture. Mankind admires, 
wonders at, perchance cannot like him; Ireland has taken him to 
her heart;. And she has done well, for, be the future dark or bright, 
he was the first to give her good counsel, and to recognise that she also 
may claim her place among the nations; but that if aha is to prosper 
as she ought, she must rely upon herself, and cultivate the resources 
which toe finds in her own spirit. 

v. . William Babbv, 

VQJL UQX. 2 X 





ART AND LIFE. 


I. 

O NE afternoon, in Borne, on the way back from the Aventine, the 
road-mender climbed on to the tram as it trotted slowly along, 
and: fastened on to its front, alongside of the place of the driver, a 
big bongh of budding bay. 

Might one not search long for a better symbol of what we may 
all do by our life ? Bleakness, wind, squalid streets, a car full of 
heterogeneous people, some very dull, most very common; a laborious 
jogtrot all the way. But to redeem it all with the pleasantness of 
beauty and the charm of significance, this laurel branch. 

Our language does not possess any single word wherewith to sum 
up the various categories of things (made by Nature or made by man, 
intended solely for the purpose or subserving by roeie coincidence) 
which minister to our organic and many-sided aesthetic instincts, the 
things which affect us in that absolutely special, unmistakable, and 
hitherto mysterious manner expressed in the fact of our finding them 
beautiful. It is of the part which such things—whether actually 
present or merely shadowed in our mind—can play in our life, of the 
influence of the instinct for beauty on the other instincts making up 
our nature, that I wish to speak in these pages, mnd for this 
reason I have been glad to accept from the hands of chance, and 
of that road-mender of the tramway, the bay laurel as a symbol of 
what; we have no Word to express—the aggregate of all. art, all 
poetry, and , particularly Of all poetio and artistic Vision and emotion. 

^or the bay laurel —laurus nobilis of botanists—happens not 
merely to be the evergreen, unfading plant into which Apollo meta¬ 
morphosed, while pursuing, the maiden whom he loved, even as the 
poet, the artist, turns into immortal shapes his own quite personal and 
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transitory mood*; it is a Riant of noblest ut^Ity, averting, as the 
ancients thought, lightning from the dwellings it surrounded, even as 
disinterested love for beauty averts from our minds the dangers which 
fail' on the vain add the covetous; and curing many aches and fevers, 
even as the contemplation of heauty refreshes and invigorates our 
spirit. Indeed, we seem to be reading s description no longer of the 
virtues of the bay laurel, but of the virtues of all beautiful sights siigl 
sounds, of all beautiful thoughts and emotions, in reading the follow¬ 
ing quaint and charming words of an old herbal: 

The bay leaves are of as necessary use as any othe^in garden Or 
orchard, for they serve both for pleasure and profit, both for ornament and 
use, both for honest civil uses and for physic; yea, both for the sick and 
for the sound, both for the living and for the dead. The hay serveth to 
adorn the house of God as well as of man, to procure warmth, comfort, and 
strength to the limbs of men and women; .... to season vessels wherein 
are preserved our meats as well as our drinks; to crown or encircle as a 
garland the heads of the living, and to stick and deck forth the bodies of 
the dead ; so that, from the cradle to the grave we have still use of it, we 
have still need of it.” 

The symbol is too perfect to require any commentary. Let me 
therefore pass on withont additional delay to explain, in as few Words 
as possible, why the Beautiful should possess such power for good, and 
to point out before entering into a detailed aocount of any of them 
in especial what the three principal moral functions of eesthetie emo¬ 
tion and contemplation may be said to be. And, first, for the why. 
Beauty, save by a metaphorical application of the word, is not in the 
least the same thing as goodness, any more than beanty (despite 
Keats’s famous assertion) is the same thing as truth. . These three 
objects of the soul's eternal pursuit have different objects, different 
laws, and fundamentally different origins. Bat the energies. which 
express themselves in their pursuit—energies vital, primordial, 
and necessary even to man’s physiosTsurvival—have all been evolved 
under the same stress of adaptation of the human creature to its 
surroundings; and have therefore, in tneir beginnings and in their 
ceaseless growth, been perpetually working in concert, meeting, 
crossing, and a strengthening one another, until they have be&t&ne 
ndissolnbly wffven together by a number of great and organic ooin- 
ndenoes. . * 

It is these coincidences which all higher philosophy, front I$pt0 
iownwardB, has for ever strained to expound; these ccunoideDbeB, 
which all religion and all poetry have taken for granted ; and to three 
>f which I desire to caft attention, persuaded as I Jim that the 
icientific progress of our day will make short work of sB'ihe spurious 
osthetidsm and all the shortsighted utilitarianism which have cast 
lonbte upon the intimate and vital conaeetiott between beauty und 
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every-other noble oVect of our living. The three coincidences I 
have chosen are: that between development of the seethatid 1 faculties 
and the development of the altruistic instincts; that between deve¬ 
lopment of. a -sense of aesthetic harmony and a sense of .the'higher 
harmonies of universal life; and, before everthing else, the coinci- 
deoce between the preference for aesthetic pleasures and the nobler 
growth of the individual 

The particular emotion produced in us by such things as are 
beautiful, works of art or of nature, recollections and thoughts as well ae 
-- sights and sounds, the emotion of aesthetic pleasure has been reoog- 
hised ever since the beginning of time as of a mysteriously anhbbhhg 
quality. All philosophers, beginning with Plato, have told ns that ; 
and the religions instinct of all mankind has practically proclaimed 
it, by employing for the worship of the highest powers, nay, by 
employing for the mere designation of the godhead, beautiful sights 
and swjnds, and words by which beautiful sights and sounds are sug¬ 
gested. Nay, there has always lurked in men's minds, and expressed 
itself in the metaphors of men’s speech—an intuition that the Beau¬ 
tiful is in some manner one of the primordial and, so to speak, cosmic 
powers of the world. The theories of various schools of cental science, 
and the practice of various schools of art, the practice particularly of 
the persons styled by themselves (esthetes and by others decadents, 
have indeed attempted to reduce man’s relations with the great world- 
power Beauty to mere intellectual dilettantism or sensual superfineness. 
But the general intuition has not been shaken—the general intuition 
which felt in Beauty a superhuman, and, in that Bense, a truly 
divine power. And now it must become evident that the methods 
of modem psychology, of the great new science of body and soul, are 
beginning to explain the reasonableness of this intjpition, or, at all 
events, to show very plainly in what direction we must look for the 
explanation thereof. This much can now be asserted, and can be 
indicated even to those least versed in recent psychological study, to 
wit, that the power of Beauty, the essential power therefore of art, is 
due to ' the relations of certain visible and audible forms with the 
chief nervous and vital functions of all sensitive creatures ; relations 
established throughout the whole process of human andVperhapB, even 
of animal evolution; relations seated in the depths of our activities, 
but radiating upwards even like our vague, organic sense of comfort 
and discomfort; and permeating, even like oar obscure relations with 
atmospheric conditions, into our highest and clearest consciouBness, 
colouring and altering the whole groundwork of onr thoughts and 
feelings. Such is tim primordial and, in a sense, cosmic power of 
the Beautiful ; a power -whose very growth, whose constantly more 
(Ample* nature proclaims its necessary and beneficial action in human 
. evolution. It is the power of making hnman beings live, for the 
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moment, in a more organically vigorous and harmonious fashion, as 
mountain air or sea-wind makes them live, bA with the difference 
that it is not merely the bodily, bat &sry essentially the spintwrilife, 
the life of thought and emotion, which is thus raised to: mpnenal 
harmony and vigour. I may illustrate the matter by si ' very 
individual instance, which will bring to the memory of hkcb of my 
leaders the vivifying power of some beantifnl sight or sound or 
beaatiful description. I was seated working by my window, depressed 
by the London outlook df narrow grey sky, endless grey roofs, and 
rusty elm-tops, when I became oonscions of a certain increase of , 
vitality, almost as if I bad drunk a glass of wihe,beeauap a band seMi» ; 
Where or other had begun to play. Suddenly, after various indifferent 4 
pieces, it began a certain piece, by Handel or in Handel’s style, of 
which I have never known the nam^ but which I have always 'called 
lot myself the TiDeum tune. And then it seemed as if my sou), 
and aceording to the sensations, in a certain degree my body even, 
were caught up on those notes, and were striking out as if swimming 
in a great breezy sea; or as if it had put forth wings and risen into 
a great free space of air. And, noticing my feelings, I seemed to be 
conscious that those notes were being played on me, my fibre* 
becoming the strings, so that as the notes moved and soared and 
swelled and radiated like stars and suns, I also being identified 
with sound, having become apparently the sound itself, must needs 
move and soar with them. # 

We can all recollect a dozen instances in which architecture, music, 
painting, or some sudden sight of sea or mountain, has thus affected 
us : and all poetry, particularly all gTeat lyric poetry—Goethe’s, 
Schiller’s, Wordsworth^, and, above all, Browning’s—is full of the 
record of such experience. 

I have said that the difference between this aesthetic heightening of 
our vitality (and' this that I have been describing is, I pray yon to 
observe, the jestheticphenomenon 'par excellence), and such heightening 
of vitality as we experience from going into fresh sir and sunshine 
or taking fortifying food—the difference between the lesthetie and the 
mere physiological pleasurable excitement consists herein, that in the 
case of ah unpression, not of bodily comfort but of beauty, it is not 
merely our Wphysical life but our spiritual life which is suddenly 
rendered more vigorous. We do not merely breathe better and. digest 
better, though that is no small gain, but we seem to know iAlmrtJaiiei 
the vitalising touch of the Beautiful, our consciousness '.seems; filled 
with the affirmation of what life is, what is worth being, whist among 
oar many thoughts and acts and feelings are real and organic and 
important, what among the many possible moods is the real, eternal 
ourself. ■ 

Sneh are the great forces of Nature gathered up in what we cal) 
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1 phenomenon, mi it is these forces cl Nature which, stolen 
from heaven by th^raan of genius or the nation of genian, and 
voided together in music or architecture, in visual art or written, 
give to the great wofit of art its power to quicken the life of onr 
soul. " ■ 

I hopefhave been able to indicate how, by its essential nature, 
by the primordial power it embodies, all Beauty, and particularly 
Beauty in art, tends to fortify and refine the spiritual life of the 
individual. 

Bnt this is only half of the question, for, in order to get the full 
benefit of bearitiful things and beautiful thoughts, in order to obtain 
in the highest potency those potent aesthetic emotions, the individual, 
must ^undergo a course of self-train Lug, of self-initiation, which in its • 
turn elicits and improves some ef the highest qualities of his soul. 
Nay, in all true aesthetic training there must needs be—as every great 
Writer on art has felt, from Plato to Buskin, but none has expressed 
as clearly as Mr. Pater—into all aesthetic training there must needs 
Cater an ethical, almost an ascetic element. 

The greatest art bestows pleasure jnst in proportion as people are 
capable of buying that pleasure at the price of attention, intelligence, 
and reverent sympathy. For great art is snch as is richly endowed, 
full of' variety, subtlety, and snggestiveness; full of delightfnlness 
enough for a lifetime, the lifetime of generations and generations of 
men; ggeat art is to its true lovers like Cleopatra to Antony—“ age 
cannot wither it, nor custom stale its infinite variety.” Nay, when 
it is the greatest art of all, the art prodnCed by the marvellous artist, 
the most gifted race, and the longest centuries, we find ourselves in 
presence of something which, like Nature itself, contains more beauty, 
incorporates more thought, and works more miracles than most of ns 
have faculties to fully appreciate. So that, in some of Titian’s 
pictures and Michael Angelo’s frescoes, the Olympia Hermes, certain 
cantos of Dante and plays of Shakespeare, fugues of Bash and scenes 
of Mhsart, we oan each of us, looking onr closest, feeling onr utter¬ 
most, see and feel perhaps but a trifling portion of what there is to 
be seen and felt, leaving other sides, other perfections, to be appre¬ 
ciated by onr neighbours; till it comes to paBs that we find different 
persons very differently delighted by the same masterpiece, and 
accounting most discrepancy for their delight in it. 

Now such pleasure as ,this requires not merely a vast amount of 
activity on onr part, since all pleasure, even the lowest, is the 
expression of an activity; it requires a vast amount of attention, of 
intelligence, of what, in races or in individuals, means special 
trainings ■■ ;■ . 

Them is a sad confusion in men’s minds on the very essential 
subject of pleasure. We tend, moat of us, to oppose the idea of 



pleaeure to the idea of wb*k, BSbrt, strenuousness, patienoe; and, 
therefore, recognise as pleasures only those whicl cost now of these 
things, or as little as possible, pleasures which, instead of being pro* 
duced through our Will and act, impose themselves upon as from 
outside. In all art—for art stands halfway between the Sensual 
and emotional experiences and the experiences of the mere reasoning 
intellect—in all art there is necessarily an element which thus imposes 
itself upon us from without, an element whidvtakes and catches us: 
colour, strangeness of outline, sentimental or terrible quality, rhythm, 
modulation or clang which tickles the ear. But the art which thus 
takes and catches our attention the most easily, askirg' nothing in 
return, or next to nothing, is also the poorest art—the oleograph, the 
pretty woman in the fashion-plate, the caricature, the representation 
of some domestic or harrowing scene, children being put to bed, babes 
in the wood, railway accidents, &c.'; or again, dance or march mimic, 
and aphbrisms in verse. It catches your attention, instead of your 
attention catching it; but it speedily ceases to interest, gives you 
nothing more, cloys, or comes to a dead stop. It resembles thus far '; 
mere sensual pleasures—a savouiy dish, a glass of good wine,-an 
excellent cigar, a warm bed, which impose themselves ou the nerves 
■without expenditure of attention; with the result, of course, that 
little or nothing remains, a sensual impression dying, so to speak, 
childless, a barren, disconnected thing, without place in the memory, 
unmarried as it is to the memory’s clients, thought and human 
feeling. 

If so many people prefer poor art to great, ’tis because they refuse 
to give, through inabijity or unwillingness, as much of. their Ibnl as 
great art requires for its enjoyment. And it is noticeable that busy 
men, coming to art for pleasure when they are too weary for attention 
or thought, so often prefer the sensation-novel, the music-hall song, 
and such painting as is but a costlier kind of oleograph ; treating all 
other art as humbug, and art in general as a trifle wherewith to wile 
away a lazy moment, a trifle about which every man can knme what 
he lilies best, * 

Thus it is that great art makes, by coincidence, the same demands 
as noble thinking and acting. For, even as all noble sports develop 
muscle, deverop eye, skill, quickness and pluck in bodily movement, 
qualities which are valuable also in the practical business of life ; so 
also the appreciation of noble kinds of art implies the aoquisittan of 
habits of aocuracy, of patience, of respectfulness and suspension of 
judgment, of preference of future good over present; of harmony and - 
clearness, of sympathy (when we come to literary art), judgment and 
kindly fairness, which are all of them useful to onr neighbours and 
ourselves in the many contingencies and obscurities of real life. Now 
this is sot so with the pleasures of the senses; tho pleasures of the 
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Benges do not increase by sharing, and sometimes cannot bp shared at 
all j they are, moreover, evanescent, leaving ns no richer; above 
all, they cultivate in ourselves qualities useful only for that particnlar 
enjoyment. Thus, a highly discriminating palate may have Baved the 
life of animals and savages, but what can its subtleness do nowadays 
beyond making ns .into gormandisers and winebibbers, or, at best, into 
cooks and testers for the service of gormandising and winebibbing 
persons? ■-■ ■■*■ 

Delight in beantifnl things and in beautiful thoughts requires, 
therefore, a considerable exercise of the will and the attention, with' 
as is not demanded by our lower enjoyments. Indeed, it is probably 
this absence of moral and intellectual effort which recommends such 
lower kinds of pleasure to a large number of persons. I have said 
lower kinds of pleasure, because there are other enjoyments besides 
those of the senses which entail no moral improvement in: our¬ 
selves : the enjoyments connected with vanity. Even if any of 
ns oould be sure of being impeccable on these points, we should 
not be too hard on the persons and the classes of persons who are 
conscious of no other kind of enjoyment. They are not necessarily 
base, not necessarily sensual or vain, because they care only for bodily 
indulgence, for notice and gain. They are very likely not base, but 
only apathetic, slothful, or very tired. The noble sport, the intel¬ 
lectual problem, the great work of art, the divinely beautiful effect 
in Nature, require that otte should give oneself; the French-cooked 
dinner as much as the pot of beer; the game of chance, whether with 
clean cards at a clnb or with greasy ones in a taproom; the outdoing 
of one’s neighbours, whether by the out-at-elbows heroes of Zola or 
the polished heroes of Balzac, require no such coming forward of the 
soul: they talce us, without any need for our giving ourselves. Hence, 
as I have jnst said, the preference for them does not imply original 
baseness, but only lack of higher energy. We can jndge of the con¬ 
dition of those who can taste no other pleasures by remembering what 
the best of ns are when we aqj> tired or ill: vaguely craving for 
interests, sensations, emotions, variety, but. quite unable to procure 
them through our own effort, and longing for them to come to us 
from without. Now, in our still very badly organic world, an 
enormous number of people are condemned by the tyrauhy of poverty 
or the tyranny of fashion, to be, when the day’s work or the day’s 
business is done, in just such a condition of fatigue and languor, of 
craving, therefore, for the baser kinds of pleasure. We all recognise 
that this is the case with what we call poor people, and that this is 
why poor people are apt to prefer the pnblic-honse to the picture- 
gallery Or the concert-room. It would be greatly to the purpose were 
we to acknowledge that it is largely the case with the rich, and that 
for that reason the rich are apt to take more pleasure in ostentatious 
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display of their properties than in contemplation goi such beauty as is 
accessible to all men. Indeed, it is one of the irdfiies of the barbarous 
condition we are pleased to call civilisation, that so many rich naan— 
thousands daily—are systematically toiling and moiling till they are 
nnable to enjoy any pleasure which requires rigour of miad and 
attention, rendering themselves impotent, from sheer fatigne, to enjoy 
the delights which life gives generously to all those who fervently 
seek them. And What for? Largely for the sake of those pleasures 
which can be had only for money, but which can be enjoyed without 
using one’s spuL 

Thus it is that real aesthetic keenness—and aesthetic keenness, as I 
shall show hereafter, means appreciating beauty, not collecting beautiful 
properties—means a development of the qualities of patience, attention, 
reverence, and of that vigour of soul which ia not called forth, bat 
rather impaired, by the coarser enjoyments of the senses and of vanity. 
So far, therefore, we have seen that the capacity for {esthetic pleasure 
presupposes a certain nobility in the individual. I think I can show 
that the preference for {esthetic pleasure implies also a happier relation 
between the individual and his fellows. * 

But the cultivation of our {esthetic pleasures does not merely necessi¬ 
tate our improvement in certain very essential moral qualities. It tends, 
as much, in a way, as the cultivation of the intellect and the sympathies, 
to make us live chiefly in the spirit; in which alone, as philosophers 
and mystics have rightly understood, there is safety from the worst 
miseries and room jor the most complete happiness. Only, we shall 
leam from the study of our {esthetic pleasures that while the stoics 
and mystics have been right in affirming that the spirit only can give 
the highest good, they have been fatally wrong in the reason for their 
preference. And we may learn from our {esthetic experiences that 
the spirit is useful, not in detaching us from the enjoyable things of 
life, but, on the contrary, in giving, ns their consummate possession. 
The spirit—one of whose most preqjous capacities is that it enables 
us to print off all outside things on to ourselves, to store moods and 
emotions, to recombine and reinforce past impressions into present 
ones—the spjlit puts pleasure more into our own keeping, making it 
more independent of time and place, of circumstances, and, what is 
equally important, independent of other people’s strivings after 
pleasure, By which our own, while they clash and hamper; are ho 
often fatally impeded. ' 

For onr intimate commerce with beautiful things and beautiful 
thoughts does not exist only, or even'chiefly, at the moment of seeing, 
or hearing, or reading; nay, if the beautiful touched us only at such 
separate and special moments, the beautiful wonld ^lay but an insig¬ 
nificant part in onr existence. : ■; I v . 
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beneficent goat had acted as Pegasus; and on its small back my 
spirit 'bad ridden on to the {daces it lores, lb this fashion does. the. 
ferae aesthete tend to prefer,; even like the aastereab moralist/ the 
delights which, being of the spirit, sfre most independent of circum- 
staoces and most in the indiridnal’s own power. " - 

The habit of BBthetic enjoyment makes , thu epicurean into an 
ascetic. He builds as little as possible on the things of the lenses 
and the moment, knowing how little, in comparison, we have either 
in our power, Par, even if the desired object, person, or arcnmBtsnce 
comes, how often does it not come at the wrong hoar! In this world,- 
which mankLid still fits so badly, the wish and the realisation are, 
rarely in unison, rarely in harmony, but follow each other, moat often, 
like vibrations of different instruments, at intervals which can only 
jar. The riesl-ce quc cela, the inability to enjoy, of successful 
ambition and favoured passionate love is famous; and short of love 
even and ambition, we all know the flatness of much desired pleasures. 
King Solomon, who had not been enough of an ascetic, as we all 
know, and therefore ended off in cynicism, had learned that there is 
not only satiety as a result of enjoyment, but a sort of satiety also, 
an absence of keenness, an incapacity for caring, due to the deferring 
of enjoyment. He doubtless knew, among other items of vanity, 
that our wishes are often fulfilled without our even knowing it, so 
indifferent have we become through long waiting, or so changed in 
our wants. 

In a similar way, the modest certainty of all pleasure derived from 
the Beautiful will accustom the perfect mBthete to seek for the like in 
other branches of activity. Accustomed to the happiness which is in 
his own keeping, he will view with feoSpicion all craving for satis¬ 
factions which are beyond his control; he will not ask to he given 
the moon, and he will not even wish‘to be given it, lest the wish 
should grow into a want; he will make the best of candles and 
glowworms and of distant heavenly luminaries: moreover, being 
accustomed to enjoy the mere sight of things as much as other folk 
do their possession, he will probably actually prefer that the moon 
should be hanging in the heavens, and not on Us staircase. 

Again, having experience of the aesthetic pleasures which involve 
in their sober waking bliss, no wear and tear, no reaction of satiety, 
he will not cpre much for the more rapturous pleasures of passion and 
success, which always cost as much as they are worth. - He will be. 
unwilling to run into such debt with his own feelings, having learned 
from aesthetic pleasure thatthere are modes of soul which, instead of 
impoverishing, enrich it. 

Thus does the commerce with beantifnl things and beautiful 
thoughts tend to develop in us that healthy amount of asceticism 
which is necessary for every workable scheme of greater happiness 
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for the individual and the plurality: self-restraint, choice of aims, 
consistent and thorough-paced subordination of 4ie lesser interest to 
the greater; above .all, what sums flip asceticism as an efficacious 
means towards happiness, preference of the spiritual, the uncon¬ 
ditional, the durable, to the temporal, the uncertain, and. the 
fleeting. The intimate and continuous intercourse with the Beautiful 
teaches us, therefore, the renunciation of the unnecessary for the 
sake of the possible; it teaohes asceticism leading not to indif¬ 
ference and Nirvana, bat to higher complexities of vitalieation,. 
to a more complete and harmonious rhythm of individual existence. 

$ \ 

In such manner, to resume our symbol of the bay laurel which 
the road-mender stuck on to the front of that tramcar, can our love 
for the Beautiful avert, like the plant of Apollo, many of the storms 
and cure many of the fevers of life. 

Vebkoh Lee. 



A PLEA FOR RUSSIA 


H OW many are there of those who inveigh against Russian 
“ perfidy ” who have ever been to Bnsaia or have even seen 
a Banian ? In my own case, if chance had not taken me to a 
remote cover of the world, where a number of Bussian officials and 
merchants were settled (temporarily, like myself), and if I had not 
been led to study Russian in order to kill time, I should never have 
visited Russia; and if I had never visited Russia I should never h&e 
modified my preoonceived opinion of what the Russians were. I am 
therefore an exceptional case. I have had the nnusnal good fortune 
to live amongst Russians of the official and mercantile classes, to have 
studied Bussian, and to have travelled all over Russia; and yet I feel 
myself ignorant. What, then, must be the condition of those who, 
at best, have only the same newspaper and book facilities for inform¬ 
ing thenuelvaathat I have, and who have never had even my limited 
experience ? have never seen a single Russian except as above 
stated, and therefore I presume the vast majority of my countrymen 
cannot of their own experience know anything about that interesting 
people. 

Before I enter upon my plea I will narrate an affirming incident, 
which is strictly true, by way of illustrating how international mis- 
nnderstandings may arise, and how often the supposed “ perfidy " and 
“ diplomacy ” of this or that country is simply the result of drifting, 
blundering, or accident. Instead of the Sino-Japanese conflict which 
has just stirred up the world, imagine a parallel complication in quite 
another corner of the earth, where Russia and several other great. 
Powers were eagerly watching opportunities; where each one was 
suspecting the other of a '* grab ” policy j where none were prepared 
to take action; and where it is quite certain that most of the Powers 
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concerned bad not yet even formed the embryo of a conception what 
they really wanted. A high offioial, anxious toflo me t good torn, 
had resolved to recommend me for a subordinate poet at a sumJI town 
near the “ centre of volcanic disturbance.” He suddenly died, and 
hie successor, sot quite knowing what the deceased had promitad, or 
how for the dill higher powers would agree to his propositions, teat 
me to take up the post in question. My sudden appearance upon the 
scene naturally attracted attention; but 1 had no sooner got into my 
house titan a telegram from a comparatively subordinate official 
arrived, ordering me to proceed elsewhere. Meanwhile the higher 
powers decided that the proposed post was not a public lycessity, and 
my erratic movements caused quite a flutter amongst the diplomatic 
representatives, who in vain tried to cudgel their brains to find an 
explanation. The very last thing that any one suspected was a 
blunder pure and simple. My own reputation aa a minor diplomat 
was immensely enhanced : 1 was regarded as a “dark horse ” and a 
profound schemer, and the way was abundantly prepared for years of 
unfounded suspicions on both the Russian and other sides. A year 
afterwards another ridiculous event took place. An obscure dark 
attached to one of the chancelleries made a mistake touching tile 
armed force which, it was rumoured, a certain Power had paraded at 
a given spot. The rumour was correct, and if accurately repeated 
would have been of no importance whatever: rather the reverse; it 
would have proved a continuity of action and the absence of change 
on the suspected Power's part. The mistaken version was, however, 
telegraphed all over the world ; imaginary armies and real fleetB were 
moved by half a dozen Powers; massacres nearly took place; dreadful 
enmities were engendered between rival diplomats; more than one 
reputation was blasted; and to my certain knowledge the Russians, 
who were totally Pamelas* in the matter, from the Czar downwards, 
frit bound to believe that they had been treated witi^erfidy. On 
another occasion I happened to be with the Russian ' > 

at a small European Court when a rumour reached us by telegraph 
that “ there would be war; the Turks had mossed the frontier.” The 
Russian Minister having just gone on leave, the charge d’affaires (who 
Was quite the* average “ smart" Russian) had every opportunity to 
make mischief if he chose; yet I was witness to the fact that he 
exerted his influence against the intriguers, who were, from thp 
English point of view, working in Russia’s favou# I have no desire 
to make misohief myself, even retrospectively, and therefore I do not 
say whether I. am American or English, or whether, indeed, I belong 
to an English- speaking State at all, at least so far as the official posts 
I held were concerned. I merely state the facts as th4y will easily 
be remembered by those who were mixed np in the respective affoirs. 

Now, then, what has Russia done? Until a hundred years ago 
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thewhole of Siberia was an unknown waste, the total; population not 
exceeding that of \ the City of London. The wretched Samoyeds, 
Chukohi, Kamchadales, Buriats and Tunguses, who thinly populated 
certain corners of it, lived a life very little removed foam that of 
brute beasts. Now all these peoples hare the advantage of regular 
markets ; many of them are Christians, though the Russians do not 
press their religion forcibly down the throats of foreigners. Nigh- 
roads ran from the Pacific to the Atlantic; official post-horses convey ' 
the- traveller safely and cheaply from every town of the slightest 
importance to the main road joining Irkutsk with Nijni-Novgorod; 
steamers cr^as the Baikal and ply regnlarly up and down the Amur, 
Usuri, &c.; the new railway has already been opened as far as 
Tinmen, and will soon take ns in six days from the Urals to the 
Pacific; the wretched Usbek khanates of Bokhara, Khiva, &c, which 
a generation ago were dangerous hotbeds of Mahometan fanaticism, 
unsafe for any Christian white man to visit, are now as mild as 
“ sucking-doves.” The barbarous Turkomans have been reduced to 
order ; trade flourishes in the Samarcand region, and indeed all along 
the Turkestan and Chinese frontier; the Afghanistan and Pamir 
questions have been proviBipnalty if not permanently settled, and 
Russia injures us in no way whatever. 

As to her desiring a port free from the ice in winter, why on earth 
should she not have it ? This, of course, is quite independent of the 
question whether the British naval position in the Far East is likely 
to be threatened by Russia’s purchasing or seizing a port which would 
interrupt British communications in time of war. For purposes of 
her own, Russia has now a large fleet in Chinese waters; why, is no 
particular business of other Powers to question. Surely, as she has 
the fleet, it is reasonable that she should have some place to float it 
in. At present the Chinese have given her permission to winter her 
fleet in the h^ of Kiaochou, on the south side of the Shan Tung penin¬ 
sula; but Kre seems to be nothing to prevent the fleets of other 
Powers from going there if they choose. Besides, the Japanese still 
hold Wei-hai Wei on the north side of the same peninsula, as security 
for the proper carrying out of their agreements with China; and as 
Russia openly objected to one clause in the Shimonoseki treaty, and 
made a naval demonstration with a view to preventing^ be perms cent 
occupation of Liao Tung bv Japan, surely it w a corollary of Russia’s 
first action on behflf of China that China should facilitate its com¬ 
pletion in case circumstances require it. Could anything be more 
monst rous than the claim of another Power that the action of Russia’s 
fleet in Chinese waters most be confined to the summer season? 
China has no fleet now. The German fleet is almost beneath notice. 
The French fleet has plenty of work to do further south. Unless the 
Russian fleet be at hand to . see justice done to China, what is to 
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prevent the Japanese fiom deffl castrating in the Golf of £&» Tong 
whenever affairs take a turn against what they4nppose to be their 
interests ? Finally, Russia is a ficst-olaas Bower, with a navy of at 
least the highest rank in the second class. Apart from the experiences 
she baa had in Europe, where for two centuries she has been cooped np 
in the Baltic and Black Seas (in both cases frozen in as well), ia 
it reasonable to expect a Great Power to consent to the self-effaoemeot 
involved in confining her naval base to each a port as Vladivostok ? 
Moreover, the audacious activity of the British admiral in 1880, when 
one fine morning the Russians awoke to disoover that he had entered 
that naval harbonr unobserved with a large squadron, an $ was quietly 
lying at anchor under their very noses, notwithstanding the supposed 
torpedoes which were guarding the entrance, was of iteelf sufficient to 
rouse the Russians from their lethargy, and to set them looking for a 
larger field for their naval evolutions than the coast between Nagasaki 
and Poasiet. It is a perfectly fair diplomatic argument that if Russia 
permanently strengthens her naval base, we have an equal natural 
right to purchase or conquer counter-privileges for ourselves by, for 
instance, arranging with China, Corea, or Japan, for the transfer of 
an island dr a harbour; bat so long as Russia is cautious And 
sagacious enough only to stipulate for privileges which we also are at . 
liberty, under tbe most favoured nation clause, to enjoy, SO long is it 
silly to rail at Russian “ perfidy ’’; it behoves us rather to exercise 
tbe Bame prudence in our own diplomacy, and to take quiet but firm 
measures to redress the lost balance, if lost it be. 

How many people in England have studied the Russian character 
for themselves? I entered Russia for the first time by way of 
Teschen in .Austrian Silesia, full of all the prejudices which I had 
been taught in my youth to harbour and cherish. When I first saw 
the booted officials, underwent their summary dealings with- my pass¬ 
ports and my baggage, and witnessed generally their aj|jolate air of 
authority, 1 felt that my worst anticipations were about to be realised, 
and that I was in the land and the clutches of human ogres. But I 
soon found that, formalities once over, the Russian railway officials 
were excellent, kind-hearted fellows. I was particularly struck with 
the fact that tiny were as obliging to the poor as to tbe rich. None 
of the overbeming, boorish snappiebness of tbe German (though £ 
must allow that of late years even the Germans have improved); 
none of the peevish, impatient spiteful ness of the French, or the 
arbitrary coldness of the American “ conductors my exjpericnoe was 
tint the Russians had all the good qualities of the Eugliah— in which, 
of oouree, I include Irish and Scotch—who are universally admitted 
to be the roost obliging of railway officials; and with this further 
advantage, that in Russia, “ tips,** though of ooune acceptable, are 
not a tint qud «n. 1 have been over every railway system in 
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Europe and America, and I unhesitatingly affirm that the Russian 
railway arrangements are ahead of them all, bo far at least aa the 
refreshment department is concerned. Halts of two minutes in every 
twenty, five in every hour, and ten or twenty every three or four 
hours, with ample time for “ square meals,” may seem excessive to 
some j bat it most be remembered that all lines are single, so that in 
any case there most be delays for shunting and passing; distances 
ore enormous, and appetites cannot be summoned at a moment’s 
notice; business generally is not so. argent as it is in more populous 
countries. It mnst also be remembered that, though Russia Will soon 
count her hundred million, yet her area is so great that this makes a 
very small number of persons per square mile. The greater part of 
Russia is a flat, scrubby, marshy, dismal plain, with towns few and 
far between. Accordingly, her railways are suitable for long distances: 
all the best and none of the worst points in the American system are 
there. Even the third-class carriages have a proper retiring-room, 
lavatory, and supply of drinking water. The prices at all refresh¬ 
ment stations are fixed bylaw; there is no delay, no bargaining; 
and the quality is good, especially that of the tea, which is served 
boiling hot, in tumblers, with lemon in place of milk. 

At the time I was in St. Petersburg the Czar Alexander H. had 
only recently bean assassinated, so, of course, suspicious characters 
(which all strangers, native or foreign, naturally are) were watched 
more oloeely than usual. But after once my passports had been 
exhibited, I was never interfered with in the slightest degree—and 
this holds good for the whole of Russia—until I reached Odessa, 
where the Governor readily acceded to my request (contrary to rule) 
■to be allowed to depart that same day, without awaiting the usual 
iapse of three days for inquiries to be made. I wae never asked a 
police question of any sort in the interior, was only once called upon 
to exhibit Op passport, and everywhere found all classes of Russians 
to be the most good-natured, easy-going, obliging, and inoffensive 
people. Moscow and Odessa are ae civilised in every way as St. 

; that is to say, as to telegraphs, trams, newspapers, shops, 
creature comforts generally; they are seoond only to Paris, 
London, Berlin, and Vienna. Travellers must be prepared for a 
certain amonntof roughing it in other towns; and nnlmA they speak a 
little Russian they will certainly not enjoy themselves very freely. 
But Russia is not to be Mamed for not civilising berself all in a 
generation. Two centuries ago Russia, only just emerging from a 
long period of Tartar domination, had barelysnoeeeded in regaining 
that degree of settled and material civilisation which she had already 
acquired before the Mongol conquests began; but it mnst not be for¬ 
gotten that, even in Elizabeth's time, in London itself, wattle houses 
were only just beginning to be superseded by brick and stone; reeds 
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and straw by carpets; bora and paper by glass wndowa. The saying 
that " yon bare only to scratch a Russian to find a Tartar " may be 
figuratively tnie sofar as the masses and their gross habitS Me con¬ 
cerned; but it is absurd to suppose for an instant that the Russians 
are anything but an Aryan race like ourselves. To this very day their 
numerals may almost be described as being good Sanskrit. Nor must 
it be forgotten that until Alexander II. freed the serfs, nearly the 
whole population consisted a generation ago of agricultural "villeins,” 
much after the. style of the conquered English of the eleventh century. 
Bat at present there is no country in Europe where ijpre is being'. 
done by toe Government for the development of the masses, the 
improvement of intercommunications, and the enoouragement of trade, * 
True, there is official corruption; but what was English public life a 
century agoti! What was the conduct of voters a single generation 
back ? How about the Panama scandals in France, and "lobbying” 
in the United States ? The vice of spirit-drinking to excess is only 
too apparent in Russia; even the popes or priests are no move 
ashamed to be seen drunk than were English statesmen at the 
beginning of this century. But revenue considerations cannot be 
grudged to Russia by a nation which supports an opium monopoly in . 
India, and which spends over £200,000,000 a year on its own drink. 
Moreover, the, climate has to be considered; inhabitants of all cold 
countries, be they Mongols, Russ, Swedes, Lapps, Scotchmen, cat 
Esquimaux, have all this failing. Finally, the recent crusade against 
'toe Jews of Russia was, put in more favourable language, simply a 
determined effort on the part of toe late Czar to check the ruinous 
habit, growing in such alarming proportions, of mortgaging the mufiks’ 
property to Hebrew liquor farmers. Persons who undertake toe 
defence of a rival nationality are apt to be carried away and go 
to toe other extreme. Therefore I will not deny that the Russians 
have their weak points. They are, comparatively speaking, a slovenly 
and grimy raoe, “ of doubtful linen,” although, as a matter of fact, 
they take more hot baths, man for man, than do the British people 
hot and odd put together, and their grime is largely owing to their 
oallipg, their poverty, and their climate. Practically, there are only 
two seasoiM, wfiter and summer, and summer is so short that there 
ia hardly time to shake off Bheepekina and take an airing before this 
■ bleak wind farces the mvjiks to put them on again. - The majority df 
Russians are tricky and untruthful, as ia always the case with people 
who for centuries have been ground down by oppressors and left in a 
condition of crass ignorance. It is only fair to observe, however, that 
this characteristic tends to disappear in Boldiers, seamen, and others - 
wbo are subjected to regular discipline; is toe now gradually rising 
Imrgtoit classes; and, generally speaking, in those handling civilised 
; tpols in any form, sUch as men of science engineers, manufacturers. 
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the higher dasa of sgtiaans, and so on. Still, it is foolish to attempt 
to deny tire national defect: the utmost we can do is to palliate it by 
the reflection that, at all events, it is nsnally coupled by a good- 
natured, live-and-let-live, tolerant blarney, and deceives no man who 
bas his wits about turn. It is a fact that the Russians, as a race, are 
inclined to be procrastinating, unpunctual, forgetful, idle, and, in 
a word, unbusinesslike. On the other baud, there oonld not be a 
greater mistake than to suppose, as is generally supposed in England, 
that the average Russian is a truculent individual. On the contrary, 
the Russiau^pre one of the gentlest and most inoffensive of peoples, 
in addition to which there is a natural and deep-seated earnestness, 
piety, and devotion of character, devoid of cynical fickleness, militant 
aggr ess iveness, or namby-pamby Mrs. Grundyism. There is some¬ 
thing extremely natural and appropriate about Russian omelopment, 
which leaves upon one the impression that a humble and timid race 
has just successfully emerged from a dark age of oppression and 
starvation; that it knowB its own weaknesses and the poverty of its 
surroundings; that it eyes with emulous respect, without envy, the 
superior advantages of neighbouring peoples, and is resolved to plod 
on, wearily but manfully, until it obtains a share of these good things 
for itself. There is nothing of the self-complacent Yankee, the con¬ 
temptuous • Britisher,” the jealous, spiteful Frenchman, the greedy, 
underhand German, the haughty Spaniard, mean, treacherous Italian, 
at selfish Dutchman, about the ideal Russian. I do not mean to say 
that the above enumerated weak points are the essential characteristics 
of the peoples mentioned ; nor do I assert that all Russians are free 
from these failings. I rather style them the points which a psycho¬ 
logical caricaturist would select to express a popular emotion bred of 
nee differences. There is nothing mean in the Russian thus psycho¬ 
logically caricatured ; with all his dirty linen, unbusinesslike ways, 
chicanery, nntruthfulness, forgetfulness, and corruption generally, he 
is friendly, unarrogant, kindly, loyal, fall of dog-like gratitude, 
earnest, unashamed of his religion, doggedly patient and faithful, and 
never stingy or a coward. British military and naval officers invari¬ 
ably find their Russiao eolleagues, rivals, or enemies—-as tie case may 
be—“ good fellows.” •* 

I do not conceal from myself that there characteristics of the main 
body of Russians are often conspicuously absent from the diplomatic 
body, that infinitely small minority—practically tbe same in all 
European countries—which pulls tbe strings of the international 
Punch and Judy show, or, as Sir Edward Malet pula it, repre¬ 
sents the buttons of the garment of decency which coven or 
conceals the national jealousies and hates. Diplomats, dabs, 
fines coats, official dinners, and ail the paraphernalia of what is 
called “ society " are almost exactly the aame, whether yon an in 
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Constantinople, Washington, or Faria. The masses haft nothing to 
do with this phase of national idioeynotasyf or rather national 
obliteration. The ways of diplomats are everywhere the Same. . The 
taxpayer must not fondly imagine that their sole occupations consist 
in poring over bine-books or yellow-books, receiving spies in secret 
cabinets, copying acres of despatches, wrestling with champions in the 
lying art, and forming delicate combinations of policy. The average 
iliplomat, be he Russiau or English, is bored to death for half his 
time, more especially at the semi-civilised and hnmdrnm Oonrts. Hie 
chief preoccupations are getting leave and kilting tune, making two 
ends meet, trying tp get aoting posts or “ missions f report,” Sa^ 
endeavouring to evade the unpleasant doty of copying as much as 
possible.. The doties of diplomacy come, like a gave at football; 
quite incidentally into his daily life, nor do the “ diplomatic aits ” he 
is instinctively impelled to use in order to win the game and gain 
“ kudos,” worry his conscience or harass his sleep any more titan do 
the tricks of the football player. Outsiders are jnst as apt to 
exaggerate the anscrnpnlonsness of the diplomat’s efforts on behalf of 
his oonntiy as they are to over-estimate the importance of his calcula¬ 
tions. To watch how the cat is likely to jump, how the ball is likely 
to move, take advantage of it, acquire renown and pleasurable excite¬ 
ment by winning the game—this is all. A smart thing may occa¬ 
sionally be done by unusual luck ; but, after all, theft is not ranch in 
diplomacy, and the Press of rival States is apt to excite it» readers 
unduly by taking too serious a view of diplomatic perfidy. How 
many prints of difference are there between Russia and Great 
Britain ? So far as ninety-nine hundredths of the Russian ooaats and 
Busman frontiers are concerned, none whatever. Hie trade with 
Bustua is enormous: it may be subject to shackles which we don't 
like; but in what way do the Russians treat our traders less 
generously than do the French, the Germans, the An&ricans, or any 
other rival nation ? Moreover, though we may grumble at the treat¬ 
ment our merchants receive in these days of our Free-trade, it must 
not be forgotten that our own Navigation Laws, Com Laws, and 
Commercial Tariffs were very harsh, and jealously calculated agiunst 
all foraignermuntil the Queen’s reign. Personal points of difference 
theft are nods - . Englishmen are always well treated in Russia j eve 
hardly ever hears of official rudeness or breach of hospitality. Facili¬ 
ties have been readily granted to English missionaries to examine the 
gaols and the prism life ; English or American expl ousts, rath as 
Burnaby, Schuyler, and Yonngfansband, have been courteously received 
even in districts where no foreigner could reasonably be expeoted to 
go without exciting suspicion; Bussian army mil naval officers 
invariably gdt on well with thrir British oolleagses; and Baarian 
officials an always ready to stretch a point in osier'to humour tire 
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peraistent free-born Briton. What partioalar perfidy bn Bonn 

- ehown? The old sf-jry of Peter the Great’s will and Constantinople 
is still there. Since Peter the Great conceived his ideas of vaulting 
ambition, we have annexed numerous Indian States, Burnish, Hong- 
Kong, a great part of Malaya, a million square miles in Africa, Fiji, 
and (to go to the Sultan’s own dominions) in a temporary sense, 
Egypt, Has Russia been lees gentle to the Turk than we have been? 
Has she appropriated more of the Saltan’s dominions ? Has Hie 
annexed more khanates in Central Asia than we have done kingdoms 
or principalities in India ? Have not Khiva, Bokhara, Kekhattd, and 
the Turkomans, improved vastly under her Christian rote ? In what 
way has Russia’s presence in Asia really injured onr interests in 
India ? Russia may want a port in Corea free from the ice. We 
ourselves should also be mnoh the better off for a naval station farther 
north than Hong-Kong. Bat Russia, daring the scare of 1885 conse¬ 
quent on the Penjdeh incident, never occupied any Corean territory ae 
we did Port Hamilton. Russia, on the whole, treated China very 
justly and generously in the Ili question of 1880, nor has Russia 
attempted to take undue advantage of Chinese weakness in those parts 
abuse her defeat by Japan. Russia has made a very reasonable 
settlement with ns in the Pamir region. Certainly the Russian Frees 
is often full of virulent articles against Great Britain, but are not all 
the presses of Europe, the British Press inclnded, in a chronic state of 

- diatribe one against tbe other ? The Russian Government, which is 
supposed to be so absolute, is only too glad to allow the Press full 
liberty in criticising foreign countries—if possible, to the advantage 
of Russian patriotic sentiment—so long as it will leave the Adminis¬ 
tration Hone to deal with the urgent questions of the day at home. 

There seems to be no reason whatever why we shonld not be friends 
with Russia politically, as we are socially, offering her a helping hand 
in every reasonable way, and making it to be her interest to lend ne 
a helping hand too. Sooner or later tbe rotten Turkish Empire mast 
go; tite wonder is that Christian Europe has tolerated so long a 
barbarous Tartar tyranny in its midst. Russia had two centuries of 
Tartar experience under the grinding tyranny of tbe Mongols, and 
when the Turks have Heated out “ bag and baggage ’’ as a political 
Bowery tbe wonder will only be why they were not driven away before. 
Of coarse, it is only as a political Power that they are doomed to 
extinction. Tbe industrious Mussulman peasants will find as perfect 
protection under the Banian, English, or French Sage, as-do now the 
remnants of the Mongol hordes in Kazan and the Caucasus, the 
Cypriots, and the Moon. With a powerful Government at our head, 
aad with six or seven years of steady popular support in prospect, 
then is no meson whatever why the whole Eastern question shonld 
not be settled in a disp-?ri$nate, friendly way, both with-Russia end 
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with France. Nor is there any reason why Russia and England should 
not come to an understanding, with or without thqfso-operation of China 
and Japan, regarding the future of Corea. ■ - % 

To sum up, there is no ingrained hostility whatever between the 
Russian and the English peoples. Russian civilisation, though later 
than, and consequently behind the English, is doing as such for the 
improvement of Asia as is English civilisation. Life and property 
sre arsafe for Englishmen in Russia as for Russians in the British 
Empire; there is no political antagonism necessary. Though the 
unconditional'presence of Russia at Constantinople or in Corea might 
threaten onr commercial interests, there is no reasop why a fair 
arrangement should not be come to, under which all Powers concerned; 
may share proportionately in the settlement. The Press of Great 
Britain has, by the prudence and self-restraint of its utterances, plaoedi;; 
itself and the country in a very favourable position in view of th* % 
Venezuela and Transvaal difficulties; it is to bedesired that the aaperftsea 
of national feeling, so far as they exist on either side in ignorance, 
may be gradually softened down by the practice of .the same modera¬ 
tion in Russian matters. Such moderation and good feeling are certain 
to be reciprocated, and the .result will inevitably tend to 
• that great desideratum, a thoroughly straightforward 
between Great Britain and Russia. 

. E. HL P. 




WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE AND THE 
.TEACHING OF ST. PAUL. 

r 


MONO the mao y arguments brought forward in controversy by 
the advocates of Women’s Suffrage it cannot be said that a 
large proportion are drawn from the New Testament. Indeed, while 
some of the more eager partisans of the movement are content to dis¬ 
regard the teaching of the Apostles, the more cautious among their 
followers are avowedly haunted by an uneasy feeling of being ranged 
in direct opposition to the ideas contained in that teaching, and it 
can hardly be doubted that Scripture associations are still strong 
enough to keep at a distance many who, bnt for them, would have 
before now joined themselves willingly to a party of whose main 
object they thoroughly approve. And that which, perhaps, intensifies 
the reluctance openly to adopt opinions apparently contrary to the 
teaching of the New Testament writers is the knowledge that the most 
markedly conservative of these writers, in his view of the position of 
women, is the large-minded, eminently progressive Apostle of the 
Gentikw, St. Pan!. 

We ail know the first impressions gathered from St. Pad’s Epistles 
as to the dirties and position of women. We rise from reading, or 
hearing read, 1 Corinthians xl and 1 Timothy ii. witC a vague idea 
that he preached the doctrine of passive submission of women to men, 
as to a superior in the scale of creation; that he discouraged not only 
all public and political activity of women, but forbad them to teach, 
and, more than that, even to learn, except from their husbands at 
home.* Moreover, it seems as if be based hie views not so muoh on 
any direct commands of his Master, as on a very literal aooeptation 
of the account in the Book of Genesis of the fall of man.t Hence 
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not only those who are auctions to see equality of women with men 
ill raepeot of political privilege, bat ell who weltune the desire shown 
during the last half-century for the ednoation of girls, end for the 
removal of depressing social restrictions in their duly Ufa, are nnable 
to resiet a misgiving that, if St. Paul were alive no#, he would be 
tonnd among the most rigid opponents of these and such-like ideas; 
and, if they allow their thoughts to dwell a little longer on the enb- 
ject, they feel obliged to resign themselves to what is apparently the 
true state of Jhe case—vis., that the England of to-day is following 
in the eteps of other more precipitate peoples, and gaily abandoning 
the Scriptural precepts which for many centuries have iften her main 
guide in the conduct of life. 

It if the purpose of this paper to discuss, as impartially as possibly, 
how far the teaching of St. Paul is in oonflict with the spirit of this 
Women’s Suffrage movement of to-day, and how far those of ns who 
have a profound reverence for the great Apostle feel bound to a literal 4 
obedience to bis preempts in this most interesting, and in many respects 
most difficult subjecl 

Now the first observation necessary to make is, that the Apostle's 
teaching about woman cannot be made intelligible unless it is taken 
in connection with toe Rabbinical teaching in which he was brought 
up, and with the soofel customs of the time. And not only does the 
teaching, when so vjpwed, become more intelligible, but a great deal 
more fruitful also. *Few problems of greater interest could be pre¬ 
sented for solution to a Jewish scholar than to determine how far St. 
Paul remained to tjfb end of his life under the inflnenoe of Gamaliel, 
and how far. his, vigorous and divinely illuminated mind shook 
itself free from the intensely material and narrow prejudices in 
which the training of a young Pharisee must have been steeped. 
Bat it seems to me tolerably evident that, on the subject of 
the position and conduct of women, he was, till far on in his life, 
more under the dominion of Rabbinical prepossessions than'on any 
other subjects of which be treats in his Epistles. But, before brin ging 
faotn in support of this statement, a word must be said as to the 
method of handling the precepts contained in Scripture which, is 
here indicat^. 

Some years ago. the majority of English Christmas would have been 
unwilling to make nee of the researches of Jewish or other scholars 
in the contemporary life of Palestine in such a way aa to defatet at 
all from tihe binding force of each particular injunction Qnn1»ln»d 
anywhere in the Bible. It was part of the current theory of inspi¬ 
ration, to which the Church has never committed hereel£ that every 
sentence, in the New Testament at least, was of equal vaWand. 
derived in an equal measure from heaven; and to ebme pious minds 
of the pMeeat day it is something of a shock to tear of any epnafadfr 







Command haring a basis in Rabbinical teaching, even -though the tact 
cannot be denied. Ifchave no wish to speak of this tone Of mind with 
disrespect, or to imply, as many do, that because a different attitude 
is at present more fashionable, therefore the latter is sure to be right, 
and the former fit only to be regarded as a historical curiosity. Bat 
it is important to notice that, however strict and literal snch a view 
of apostolic precepts may have been, it has never been consiitently 
made the basis of conduct. 


Take, foFinsfcanoe, the words, “I suffer not a woman to teach.”* 
Have “ Bible Christians” of the most rigid school ever gone so far as 
to disoountedbnce mothers from teaching their children tile Lord's 
Prayer because of this text? If they have not, it is because they 
have recognised that St. Paul must either have been denouncing a 
practice imperfectly denoted by the word “ teach,” of else that any 
sort of teaching was so repugnant to the social practices of the time 
that he regarded such an innovation as a breach of decorum, and 
contrary to the ideas of women's function whio-’t prevailed amongst 
the most God-fearing communities. If the disregard of the precept 
is not based on some snch view as this, then ! t is simply arbitrary 
and practised because it is convenient. But if, out of respect for 
St. Paul, we fall back on tbe statement that |e was speaking with 
reference to his times, or was denouncing something different from 
what we call simply teaching, then it is not q^ly not irreverent but 
positively incumbent on us to go a step further aid inquire what those 
social customs were, or what was the practice which die Apostle had 
in his mind; f m other words, as we are all agree<v ( that certain precepts 
are to he disregarded in practice, all that iB no v r proposed is to try 
and find a principle on which we do so. Anything, sorely, is better 
than to go on professing a literal adherence to all the New Testa¬ 
ment injunctions while, at the same time, ignoring some of them with¬ 
out knowing why. 

It may further be remarked that if modern research has succeeded 
in placing some of the apostolic teaching in its proper historical 
setting, with tbe result of investing certain precepts with mote or 
less authority dsn others, it has also been the means of establishing 

* 1 Tta.iL 1*. ^ 

t There is little doubt that the teaching referred to was something of a public 
nature {<•/. Epb. iv. 11, where a teacher is spoken of as a public minister, ana Rom. 
gSL 7). Such u proceeding would bate iu> ■. .int :■(;«« >■ nnpng Jeffs (if. Eder- 
iheim, “Siivtuhes of Social l.ile, 'drip. t p '• >i, hi.,: !*.<!■ r.s" Jeers Christ,“pi 81, 
Sod ed.),and quite foreign also to theenstomsof Greek communities. A conjecture 
may be hazarded teat the women converts who pat themaelres forward in this way 
were drawn from the clasB known as Hetairai, i.e , foreign women of every sort of 
oharacteT, good and bad, tat free and unconventional in their conduct; often promi¬ 
nent in society end of brilliant accomplishments. It this class existed In St. raid's 
timeapo&s doubtless would,' have become converts. But the evidence is scanty (</. 
Orote. “Hist. Gr. " pt. ii. c.48; tacky, “ Hist. Ear. Morals," oh.v.; Mahaffy, ‘■floolal 
Life in Greece,'- 'toil od , p. 278, o. ix. There are some interesting remarks in Prof. 
Ramsay's ■* The Church and tbe Butrin Empire," as to the freedom «i women hr Atea 
Minor ( Vide rtf. p. 494, 3rd, Ed.). 
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on la firmer basis than ever the incomparable universality of all the 
teaching of oar Lord. The more distinctly we perceive that a supreme 
genius like that of St. Paul wai hampered in some respects by his 
early training and by the social customs of his age, the deeper 
becomes our wonder at the nniqneneBS of the spirited and ethical 
{ffeoapts of Christ, their marvellous detachment from all that was 
merely national and. transitory, the ease with which they employ Jewish 
and Palestinian illustration while setting forth principles of woddr 
wide application and eternal import* This remark, it tit true, is not 
strictly relevant to oar subject, bat it is useful as a reminder that » 
any apprehensions which may have been felt as to fia effects of 
“ criticism” on the authority of the Apostles should be balanced by 
the fuller oertainty which we have gained of our Lord’s unapproadh- 
able supremacy as a teacher. '_ 

la drawing attention to the Jewish parallels to St. Pant’s weeds 
on the •subject ofW. relation of the sexes, I must rely to a great 
extent on the latelDr. Edersheim’s interesting and learned work, 

“ Sketches of Jewis Social Life in the Days of Christ,” where the 
points of contact he xeen St. Panl and the Rabbis are shown to he 
so frequent as to su( fast the inference that a complete knowledge of 
their writings might snable us to explain nearly all the most obscure 
verses in the Epiatlei , We will begin with the most characteristic 
and startling of St Paul’s arguments. In 1 Tim. ii. and 1 Cor, xi. 
the Apostle support! his statement of the relation of woman to man, 
and of both to God, >y a reference to the account of Creation and of 
the Fall of Man in me Book of Genesis. It will be at once Been that 
his argument presupposes a very literal interpretation of the ancient 
record, but not m«e literal than many readers of the Bible would 
postulate nowadays, and certainly not so literal and, so to speak, 
external as that employed by the Rabbis. 

Let ns compare the two. In the two chapters above mentioned 
the Apostle seems to conceive of a gradation ; of man being hearer 
to God than woman, and from this he infers the duty of subordination 
(vronxryv) as belonging to married women, and that of ruling the 
household as being the prerogative of the husband. The reason he 
gives for his|j>«lief is the historical fact recorded in Genesis ii. that 
woman was created for the man, not vice vend, and that sin entered 
the world through a woman.t 

Now see should embarrass the subject with fresh perp hax itiea 
were we to embark on the question of how far the prevailing modem 
view of the story in Genesis being the framework of, 4 spiritual 
truth, would harmonise with tikis treatment of the <M Testament. 

In any case, the important question remains for these who take a 

* This point has often bean omnbasissd, aovbero mom Has); than by Professor 
GoMartu SaUtg, quoted In Blsbop Wostaott's “ Hlitorio Faith * (Appendix). 

t l dor.1 Ilm. U. IS, U. 
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Serai m wellaa far those who take a more allegorical view of the 
narrative : Why J 04 St Paul adduce the story as an argument at 
•11 ? Granting that sin ottered the world through a woman, is that 
a legitimate reason far advocating for all women a permanent position 
of subordination to wen ? No modem writer would say that it was. 
Bat each a' handling the Old Testament would have seemed liberal 
compared with the following: 

.-.i••••*." • . . 

■ The Ra^ns argue that man must seek after a woman, and sot a woman 
after a man; only the reason they assign for it sounds strange. Man, they 
say, was formed from the ground—woman from man’s rib; hence, in trying 
to find a wif£ man only looks for what he had lost ! . . . . Similarly, it 
was observed that God had not formed woman out of the head, lest she 
should become proud; nor out of the eye, lest she should lust; nor out ef 
the ear, lest she should be curious ; nor out of the mouth, lest she should 
be talkative; nor out of the heart, lest she should be jerious; nor out of 
■the hand, lest she should be covetous; nor out of the foot, lest she be a 
' .*ybody; but out of the rib, which was always c <Vered. Modesty was 
therefore a prime quality.” * 

# ’ 

It u pretty certain that this sort of teaching Represents the general 
attitude of the Rabbit towards the Old Test^imt, and that St. Paul 
must have been brought np by men whose tfr.|fc it was to base their 
rules of conduct and life on those strange verbal inferences from the 
Thorah. If this was so we may well be amaze, , not at the deference 
the Apostle shows to sach views, but at his en, priority to them, and 
at his power of seizing on the kernel of the stoy when all his teachers 
(presumably) had been satisfied with the shll. Again, we can 
hardly understand the Apostle’s injunction the. wives shall learn of 
their husbands at home, nnlesB we know sou ithing of the social 
regulations of the rime. In the synagogues thi, women were rigor¬ 
ously separated from the men by a partition of bcurding and gratings, 
the practice being justified by Zachariah xii. 11-14. Moreover, to 
make )ip for the deficiencies in their education,t women were admon¬ 
ished to encourage their husbands in the study of the law (p. 147). 
No doubt instances of well-instructed’ women, such as Busies or 
Priscilla, did occur; but, in general, it seems that girls were rather 
left to toko their chance, while the teaching of the law to boys was a 
primary part erf all education and one of the first du^es of a father. 
The women seem to have attended the synagogues in sflenoe,! aad 
to have been absolved from the obligation of saying certain prayers, 
Dr. Edemheitn thinks, because of a wife being so far com with her 
husband (hot “ bis merits and prayer* applied to her as well.” Then, 
when we find St. Paul § and St. Peter § inculcating a general meek¬ 
ness and sobriety of life among women, we should remember that 
brawling and gossip in the streets on ths part of a wife were sufficient 


* Sdenhstm, p. 146. 
| 1 Urn. li. 11. 12. 


♦ t tbii. p. 182. J Mdoo.p.81. 

II Peter 11L 1-0; 
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grounds for a divorce; and the direction that women were sat to 
usurp authority over men is paralleled by th# Rabbinical saying, 

“ Whoever allows himself to be rated by fate wife shall call oat and 
no one will make answer to him.” 

Perhaps the strongest verse, however, in the ^iatlee is Eph. v. 22, 

“ Wives submit yourselves to your husbands as unto the* Lord,” hut 
it should be Compared with Col. iii. 18, “ Wives submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands as it is fit in the Lord,” and botb, or at any 
rate the lattgr (as well as 1 Cor. vii. 39) may be illostilted by (he 
Rabbinical dictum that men may marry foasone of four reasons: for 
passion, wealth-honour, or “ the glory of God,” i e., “ ir#the name of 
heaven,” or “ sbr tbe name of God,” “ in God” and “ for God.” 
Again, the extremely difficult passage (1 Cor. xi. 1-10) about the 
woman keeping the head covered, is obviously based on Jewish ideas 
and customs in smte of the fact that the Epistle was addressed to 
convert!? largely composed of Greeks.* The covering of the head 
was a very strict ruMamong Jewish women, but this was not at all 
the case among the leeks, at least in classical times. 

So we find the Awstle here strongly enjoining a Jewish custom 
upon Greek convertsjkad supporting his words by reasons which could 
hardly be isifaHligiblejexcept to a Jew.f 

Such parallels as shese, and many more which might be quoted, 
seem to establish thefect tbat on this particular subject the teaching of" 
St, Paul was not on lmtinged but saturated with Jewish ideas. Espe- 
cfadly in regard to 4e duty of submtesiveness to busbands he does 
not seem to have departed at all from the conventional opinions of 
the. time. He feermwed the very expressions of the Rabbis, and like 
them justifies his vproval of existing customs by somewhat recondite 
references to the Ad Testament. 

But an inter* question here arises: If there was such an 
unanimity ametislJews as to the standard of conduct among women 
being one of weakness and modesty, how, it might be asked, are we 
to explain the honour in which characters like Jael and Jadith were 
held ? And as to a life of retirement, it oan hardly be said that the 
notices in toe Old Testament lay stress on its necessity. Tbe 
instances ofgMiritm, Deborah, Abigail, the wise woman of Tekoah, 
Huldah the prophetess, and Esther, are quite sufficient to show that, 
toe appreciation by the Jews of patriotism, self-sacrifice, heroism, and 
power of* expression on toe part of women waa aa ample-and 
unstinted as the most progressive modern reformer could’ desire. 
How is this to he reconciled with the Rabbinical maxims ? 

The answer is tost the restrictive teaching of the Rabbis, like that 

• (Cf.rr. 8,10; M.p. 454.) 

t Dr. Sdorshelm asem to save bo warrant in aaylM (p. 1H) that those ram 
wen addressed to Jews. Of. I Cor. x. SS, evidently thawing a mini body of 
oonverta. 
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of Si. Paul who followed them, seems bo fur as we can tell to have 
bees confined to the f oties of married women, and even ofthem only 
so far as their husbands were concerned. They do not appear to 
have contemplated as possible any definite professional Contact of 
women with public life bat there is not, on the other hand, anything 
in their teaching which was directly contravened by patriotic action 
sack as that of the heroines of the Old Testament. In* short, while 
they vigorously emphasise the doty of woman’s sabmisBivaneBS in 
relation to tSe strcmger sex, as to her relation to the f^batethey say 
apparently nothing, and i%the emergency was sufficierlt they would 
approve of a Ivoman coming forward at the right time. There is 
indeed reason to believe that activity and prominence^'in good works 
would not have been condemned. St. Paul, at any rate, when brought 
into contact with ladies of influence at Philippi, in a .Country in which 
women took a more leading part in social life Ahan among the 
fihncka,* eo far from upbraiding them, confines hjr advice to the one 
point that they “be of one mind in the Lord.” 

This is a very considerable qualification to no borne in mind by 
those who think that the writings of St. Pad* breathe a spirit of 
simple antagonism to any snch current of feeling, as that which leads 
many thinking people to-daj to advocate the extension of the fran¬ 
chise to women. But if it be felt that in his gsieral view of the re¬ 
lation of the sexes, especially after marriage, he j^as completely out of 
sympathy with the modem desire for general equi ty, the point may be 
at once conceded. I would go farther and saV.^hat those who are 
most passionately eager for the establishment of a general equality 
of opportunity, as Mr. Kidd calls it, would do wq-i. to ponder on the- 
decided indications in the Gospel that, generally R ecking, inequality 
is part of the divine ordering of the world ; not y if snob indica¬ 
tions were merely to be railed at as old-fashioned, tut on the ground 
that it is our business to do our very best to iptderstsnd them. 
This# however, is beside the present subject. I do tot deny that the 
writings of St Paul on the subject of women show a-spirit in many 
ways out of sympathy with our own; but I would assert withsiU 
diffidence, that knowing what we now know as to his,, bringing-up 
sad social surroundings, his precepts on the relation \gf, the sens 
are not necessarily authoritative for us to-day. ’ 

Let us look at the matter from this point of view. We find 
that the divine Founder of our faith left behind Him a task of 
supreme difficulty and magnitude for His followers to perform. It 
was to impart the precious truths which they bad received as to His 
person and His work, and, further, to point out the moral duties 
which were the corollary of those truths, and incumbent on the many 

• 8ee Lightfoot, “ PblllppUnB," p. 55. 
t FhUMv.*. 
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and various people* to whom the new teaching was to be given. The 
Lord Himself had given them the truths and lw§ promised them the 
gift of the Holy Spirit to enlighten them as to their hewing on 
ordinary life ; but He had abstained, evidently on purpose, from 
pronouncing a definite verdict on most of the social problems which 
were broughtibefore Him. Had He done otherwise, it is perfectly 
certain that his words would either have been totally misunderstood 
by the peoplefchen living, or they would have ceased to be applicable 
tp a quite dmEerent condition of society, 1900 years later in the 
history of the World. Whether this was tbs reason for His silence or 
not, we perhfci-Apannot say. But the result is, as has teen already 
pointed out, tiJfc Christ’s teaching is absolutely unique in the one 
great, oharacterismp of nnivereality. Now it was obviously impossible 
for the Apostles,teonsideriug the sort of problem which was given 
them to solve, audkhe condition of the different heathen people whom 
they were conteianohd to convert, to attempt to imitate the reticence 
of their divine Mastm on many pressing social questions. If they had 
done so, it is inconcwvable that their teaching could have produced 
the effect which it ltd produce. For the Bake of the heathen 
communities, sunk aefibey were in the foulest vices, and nearly deaf 
to the dictates of confidence in all that cqaperned the relation of the 
sexes, it was absolute]!necessary for the missionaries to speak with 
the utmost plain neap» i decision. So in burning words which 
remain for all time aSbnument of excellent courage, insight, delicacy 
of mind, and nobtedcSaf thought, the Apostle addressed himself to 
this task. Notbinjftould surpass the loftiness of his own ideal f 
bat it is nndeniJp that in his injunction he ever bore in 
mind his convert* pitiable weakness of will, and so tempered 
bis teaching,as ucrfjpb put before them a standard utterly impossible 
of attainment. Ifit thick we have outgrown his precepts, we mast 
at least recognise Bat he gave the Corinthians what was really the 
best thing for thefll, in putting before them the highest ideal which 
they conld mkslJkimA, And in his instructions to these mixed 
Jewish and GedRle communities, if he had anticipated a conception of 
the position triftaarrissd women whieh did not dawn on the world for 
some 1750 y«frs, he would have failed in helping them to act up to 
their lights, and would have left them in deplorable darknert as to tbe 
most important of Christian duties, those connected with the home 
life. And more than this: his o wn mental development, would turns 
been to ns of an unintelligible and almost portentous kiiSd jtetbh 
abnormal aloofness from the age in which he lived won&wmtkave 
been a eign of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit which we could hare 
recognised. It would have been a bewildering phenomenon to his 
contemporaries, sad one in no way edifying to posterity j while, on the 
oth«)mnd,H,ftonM 0 Bsalrc« 4 ysto^drWere&iae to admit thaton this 
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question the Apostle to lifted out of the prerailing opi pipes of his 
age, do we sot bring goto still stronger relief than Wore the grandeur 
of his mental illumination, who, though bearing to the end of ilia life 
the. marks of GamalieTs training, ooold yet be the Apostle of the 
Gentiles ? The power of the divine inspiration acting on a hitman 
being is shown in its most impressive form when there evidence of 
a .wonderful but yet an orderly growth in power of (^taraoter and 
width of view; and while to point oat that on this jjne question 
St. Paul was a child of his time, is in no way to impaii^hia authority 
as a teacher, it is only by recognising his limitation tnq we can truly 
appreciate tht greatness of the convert from Pharis^sm who could 
write the Epistle to the Romans. ^ 

There is, however, a broad and general objection which may be 
raised against the whole of this argument, and wlii^a demands some 
consideration at this point. It may be said that wpile the Apostle’s 
words and metaphors are borrowed from Rabbinic^ writings there are 
indications of a deep-seated opinion in his mind as to the relation of 
woman to man which, for all that we can tell,L/as derived, not from 
his Jewish surroundings, but from a wide and fmaprehensive view of 
the facts of life. An attentive reading of 1 Co jinthians xi. makes it 
pretty' dear that St. Paul^pgarded man as striding nearer to God 
than woman, and as being the more immediate recipient of divine 
truth.* And this view might gain support uLf only from the pre- 
oepts of the Old Testament, or from the prevaitpg ideas in Palestine 
in the apostolic eye, but from the evidence oU history. St. Paul’s 
conception of man receiving from God and womal receiving from man 
means, in plain language, that something of a itive power belongs 
to one sex and is wanting to the other; that wh\ e -eas the faculty of 
making a beginning which we call genius has in ul ages and among 
all the progressive nations of the earth been frequetfly shown by men, 
women’s powers are those of receiving life and stifing it; and that 
this broad distinction is an ordinance of Nature, applies not only 
to physical but to mental attributes. Bence durilg the eighteen 
centuriee which have elapsed since the words we are d^psidering were 
penned, it i* a singular corroboration of the ApostWs view that 
not in an^p of the arts, nor in literature, nor in acieno^have Women 
been able* to rise to the front rank; while in most of the fieldsof 
human intellectual activity their inferiority has been distinctly marked. 
Now, it is one thing to infer from a study of Rabbinical writings that 
St. Paul’s ideas cm this subject were those of his contemporaries, and 
therefore not entitled to more authority than those of other leaden of 
thought among them, but quite another thing to dissent from his 
heosd views of human nature end history. Surely ell deference to • 
authority ceases entirely when we choose to discard opinions which 

1 Cdt. stv. 96. 
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'■ were farmed in sneh a way by to great a teacher, and which history 
haa so far confirmed. 9 . ■ 

It may be doubted whether the above representation of the Apostle's 
point of view does not “modernise” it to an unwarrantable extent 
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probable that what is here taken as an opinion of 
on broad facts of human nature, was in reality ouiy 
his Rabbinical training and early surroundings! -'But 
put both sides of this question impartially, and so to 
main idea, though it be only contained in one or two 
which history has np till now justified. We may, 
that, granting all this, and taking it Jn connexion 
in as Women’s Suffrage, we have no right to make 
wment a reason for inequality of treatment; and 
whatever in all St. Paul’s writings which would 
ion. Secondly, supposing his view of the dis¬ 
eases to have been roughly what we have 
reason to suppose that he would necessarily 
days to a limited form of political activity 
claimed. He would, doubtless, have objected 
ich placed women in authority over men, or 
n of Nature’s laws of diversity of function, 
ibis claim which does require any such viola- 
'hirdly, as to the nnwiilingneas which many 
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we have ascribed to St. Paul, it should be 
f great differences dne to lapse of time, tins 
inly be grounded upon a hope for the future, 
better admit, without more ado, that the past 
lose who affirm women's intellectual powers to 
men; but that, when we look oh to the future, 
>n for expecting something more like equality 
bis respect. For the first time in the history 
have careers open to them for which they are 
id the barriers which have been for ages set np by 
obsolete legal maxims, and dread of ohange, are 
(arly all overthrown. It will not be surprising $f'#\ 
evernese and talent hitherto suppressed makes its Way' 


into public , notice. , 

It would-be foolish to grow warm over such an argument as this, 
which rests upon a prophecy.* ,■ Borne of us are bold enough confi¬ 
dently to anticipate a very considerable change, and totfancy we already 

• The argument in often wrongly*Mated, u If it weif ebvfpusly true that women’s 
Intellects had suffered from fomlitart/ feebleness. But, as soon as the hereditary' 
principle is introduced, ths question arises why the sons bare rat anSMed equally 
with the daughters, ail that can be said is that each individual Instance of Intel¬ 
lectual power among woman hae suffered from want of opportunity. 
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LONDON AS THE CAPITAL OB THE 




EMPIRE. 


T ONDON has had many historians, and part^ of London have had 
1 i their special historians, but there are sc^ae phases of London 
history which have escaped not only elucidation but even notice. It 
can hardly be said that the abstract question of L mdon as the capital of 
England has escaped notice altogether, but it iLthe fact that some of 
the most importan#features of this position haveyeen only just touched 
npon by one or two scholars like Freeman and ureeu, and except for 
this have been entirely neglected. The subject A’ no doubt principally 
of historical and archaeological interest, but perha\ j at no time has that 
interest been better worth drawing attention V than the present. 
People are interested in London as they have nLer been interested 
hefore; they are discussing its future constitution and looking 
forward to its future development and welfare ;'(iey are preparing 
to read its history under the guidance of Sir WaltLBesant; they are 
helping to govern it with more vigour than has Vet been shown; 
they are discussing the relationship of the old City V London to the 
larger city which has grown up around. And it hair pens that the 
historical and archaeological evidence to which I am aLions to draw 
attention has an important bearing upon many of the questions which 
now engage popular notice in connection with the present condition 
raid future development of London. . ■ ' 

I can best approach my subject by stating it in the form of a 
question. How is it that London, being the capital of the Empire, 
does not contain within the City boundary either a residence of the 
Sovereign or a Parliament house ? In other words, while all capitals, 
including the capitals of the two kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland, 
are, or have been, also the seats of ^government, containing the palaces 
of the Sovereigns and the meeting places of the Parliaments, London 
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aloneof allcapitals has the residence of the Sovereign, the Tower of 
London, jo* outside the City limits, and thetParliament houses at 
Westminstel some distance outside the City limits. This peculiar 
position of tie City is not so noticeable in modem times, because when 
one speaks C London as the -capital, modem London is jhoogbt at, 
not the anoiAt City ; but if we only carry our minds baokto seven 
yens ago, imen what is now the '‘county” of London was not 
London St ml, but simply a group of parishes united together-for 
some commoM^utpoasa, and known as the Metropolis; if we examine 
a last-centurmbmp, nay if we try to think of the London advocated, 
by those wbo^ave argued against the report of the Tecent Royal 
Commission, welshall ‘he able to at once realise that the capital 
of the Empire \ not the seat of government. The reasons for this 
exceptional positmn of the City are to be sought for amongst the 
accidents of histtsy rather than the records which chronicle the 
ordinary routine cratevents, and the search will take us back to tire 
earliest periods of * [story and will deal with one of the most in¬ 
teresting problems i t the origin and position of London during 
tire making of Engl ad. Perhaps no contest has been more keen 
among English hist< ians than that which rages round the question 
of the continuity f Roman institutions in our cities. Bishop 
Stubbs, Kemble, Ej seman, ard Green appear as uncompromising 
opponents to such ^ continuity; Coote and Stjjpwhm stand alone 
almost among the fiizt rank of historians in stating the case for the 
Roman origin of jffiglish institutions generally and therefore for 
municipal institution in particular. On the general question of the 
Roman origin of Fgfglish institutions I hold opinions entirely opposed 
to the theory of Soote and Seebohm, and I mention this only to 
emphasize the imnort»ce which I therefore attach to the single 
instance in whicg I think it can be fairly taken as proved that 
Roman institutive have lasted down unbroken to modem times. 
That instance iamo be found in London; the proof of it is connected 
with the uniqcff position it holds as the capital of the Empire and 
y«t not the srift of government. ^ 

We first hflar of London in any important sense as a city of Haitian 
Britaiq; th#iucoming of the Saxon conquerors is followed by pearly 
200 years of unbroken silence, and it is this long period which kea jj 
■caused some historians to assume, rather than prove, that Reman 
London Had altogether ceased to exist. But when the l&ht of * 
history is again shed upon this part of the newly made England, 
there is much to show that London had, to a large extent, preserved 
her independence as a place of commerce and civic organisation. The 
Saxon settlements appear aft round her, and perhaps the little village 
of Charing, within a mile of her walls, affords the most significant 
testimony to the Saxon settlements round London, rather than in 
London. The Ssmm conquerors appear aa political masters of London 
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and introduced into her municipal life the folkmoot, whirl //originally 
net in the open eir tn » pieoe of land near Paul’s Graq n ant * wWoh 
is perhaps represented by the Common Hall of the oitinmaj I' ffoa&oo 
of the present day; many Teutonic customs which lie / i " Med ia 
the municipal usages of .medimvsl times; many democrat? *' “novations 
in municipal institationa which appear throughout Hie i I y«a*s of 
Plantagenet rule, when the “common people ” over ah £ ® TOr sgahs. 
asserted their right to take part in the municipal electih-3’ a Hwns- 
actions of the day. But both the settlements round Lc and the- 
political kwdahip over London do not appear to have rjp . "“fion a 
Saxon city, mid its municipal institutions of Saxon ^ 

memctoria of Roman London seems never to have qu'i e . “ le ^ on t. In- 
the court of the merchants there were always pro Hz' 8aion ~ lawyers, 
and perhaps the most remarkable survival of Bomj^ -“institutions in 
.Britain is the practice of the old order of Sen/y ' at -Law, .wl«> 
.assembled in the nave of old St. Paul’s Cath#, ’ ®°™ Seqeant 
having been allotted a special pillar in the cat]#,.. , " IS appoint¬ 

ment, where he met his clients in legal cons#_ , on ’ eanD 8 the 
facts of the cose, taking notes of the evidence, ohT*5?j® ant *fi°wn. 
This is the exact parallel to the assembling of tf' ,, or ° an junsperiti 
at early mom in the Forum to consult with the#!. . I8n ™> a ®d cannot 
be explained except by the theory of direct co 1 uance °* practice 
from Roman times® 1 .., 

Such, in the merest outline, is the substance e ‘^idence which 
proves the continuity of life between Roman \ .j _ London. 

Elsewhere I have gone into the matter in some dq* ' ere a ^ ^ 
concerned with is to Btate sufficiently clearly wha 1 *?l )e . ttrs 5°. me 
differentiate London from other cities in Great ^*** 

a distinctive and active life during the time in wtf J . 8 ° a *° n 
qnerors were making the land of Britain their futuj 1 ! 0In ®‘ - mfcy. ' * 
when the fight was over, was not altogether a ooAf ,ir 8 of the aea> 
opened her gates to Saxon chiefs; she accepted theY-j* *&aa pait of 
kings; she became part of the kingdom of Wessex, eg »*»* 

the kingdom of England; her place on the Roman roa :v, *afc bj e ti i 
of the Roman Empire, was changed for a place in ErP°* 
bnt all this did not ruin her early position as ah nnc&querad city - 
of the Roman Empire. 

With this position to start from, the next point is to oonrider the- 
' position of London in relation to the English kings. Alfred is 
credited with restoring the walla to meet the conflict with the Danes, 
and in this act we have expressive, if silent, testimony to the fan- 
portsnee of London. Its strategic value , could not have demanded 
a wall of so great a circuit as the ancient Roman wall had been, and 
no dqpbt the wealth derived Aram successful commerce yw of as 
gnat importance to a statesman of Alfred’a prescience as the military 
A * See a* “VHtage Coamnin»tjr," pp.O-M, JOS-MO. 
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city. This indication of commercial prosperity is also 
continuity of life from Roma4 times. the Saxons 
and nearly all the trading of Saxon.; tinea was 

we have considered merely the position of London 
in the midst of the English oonqnerars of Britain, 
now tarns to the claims and acts of the citizens in 
he kings of the English. The records are not, of 
m these matters of constitutional interest, but at all 
ear that while the English kingB had their own 
at their installation into the kings lip, and their 
Kingston, for this ceremonial to be performed, 
Bretwaldas of the entire empire they assumed 
iristics of ,the Roman emperors. And it is juris 
>ry of English kingship that London appears 
Edmund Ironside was elected king by the 
lltte, Hardicanute, Eadward, and Harold, end 
post-Norman events (which will presently 
.sonable to conclude that this act. on the 
arose from a successful claim to be considered 
ptate whose sanction was' needed before the 
chosen could be allowed over London. If 
election of Carausius apd Alectus, as the 
ite, she would have preserved the ceremonial 
the occasion, and would thus have been able 
successors with a prestige not to be obtained 
. For the King of Wessex or the King of 
ity as Bretwalda of Britain meant something 
functions of Saxon kingship, and if London could 
forms and rites the Anglo-Saxon kings were 
by the relics of Roman imperial custom to 


avail themselves*? '' the outward tokens of imperial power, and thus at 
the same time m acknowledge the exceptional position of London. 

However npagre the Anglo-Saxon evidence may be from want of 
sufficient reapds no such complaint can be made of Norman evidence. 

It is dear amt the Norman conquerors looked upon London ** a 
quasi-independent State. William was not completely King of the 
English until the Londoners met him at Wallingford with a deputa¬ 
tion, and'the story of Stephen’s election % the “ Aldermen arid wise « 
folk who gathered together the folkmcot and these providing at their 
own will for the good of the realm unanimously resolved to choose a 
ting ” (Cf. Green’s “ Hist.,” i. 151-2) is one of great signiSoanoe^&om 
the point of view which I am now stating. Freeman and Green have 
Said all there in to say from the chronicles and from the scattered 
evidence shout the rights of Londoners in the election of the early 
kings, and all that I am anxious to add is a word as to the relative 
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importance of (bis evidence. Nothing in the bistort -i of Saxon 
London and nothing (n the history of Saxon kingship is f 1 pSideat to 
- aoconnt for each a claim being first made, being snocessfc • v powiated 
in, being able by force of traditional, rather than continr / u 50 ®* custom 
to last through the Norman conquest. The place of t| L t °**y M an 

institataon does not begin in Tentonic times, and su<^ l» * pi®oe as 

London seems to have acquired is not due to Teutonic 0 l n *°®- 
The original independent position of London with rejOfh s‘ ren ce to the 
Sovereign thus confirms the evidence suggested by the 4 /[idntinnance of 
Roman influences, and we msy now see how its later hr has beta 

affected by tiftase conditions. It is no doubt due to j importance 

of London that the seat of government was fixed n / ®. UBmediate 

neighbourhood, and not at York or Winchester or ^ /^ss^tol; but what 
is it that has kept the Beat of government outaide j ®®d BOfc 

in it? In lie inexact style of modern literature °^! en ^ ear the 

capital, but seldom or ever does the writer mean J® ‘ n * 8 I«cndon, 

He means the area round the Oily more or less c rBUB °ns with the 
new County of London. And yet, when it is prc y * a0ae “> the instanoe 
. of a Royal Commission, to translate the popular w* on ception of London 
as the eapital into actual fact; when it ia pi |} ie ‘P 0Sea to endow the 
capital of the empire with the privileges of a f. j e7 f n 8 * ^is late 
date in its history, the idea is looked upon as fb&ongmg to modern 
politics instead of an incident in municipal dev f, °P meBt - No doubt 
the reason for not making the City the seat of; / t^ erB ment originated 
in those early conceptions, arising from the anl ' ^omBm between the 
Roman Cily and the Anglo-Saxon communities V B1 ^ 0Dn< * » B0 doubt 

this separation continued throngbont mediaeval V ^y reason of 
the jealousy with which the City was always regaV*!* 1 * ‘ >nt B0 * that 
Roman Mid Anglo-Saxon origins are obliterated «r| J^cnsy of the 
City has ceased, it seems that jealousy of outer-L 1 '^® 11 ’ seat erf 
government, ia going to operate to keep apart at* 81 , ^e two 
eeotaoas of toe great capital of the English Empire.^ 

It is worth-while going back into the early history!^, Westminster 
to see if there are any constitutional causes for its poaff e; > on 88 the seat 
of government. V*. 

It is generally conceded that Edward the Confessor i&'ll* toe low? 
royal palace at Westminster, the earliest document referring to this 
being the Charter by that king to the Abbey of Romsey, which was 
leagued at Westminster, and witnessed by Stigand, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But there is another document which tolls ns of a prior 
Malory of Westminster before a palace was there, A Bull of Pope 
Nicholas XL, inserted in King Edward’s third Charter to the Abbey 
rtf Westminster, granted In 1065, has the followisg clause > “ Et quia 
Wtiqsitae cedes eet.” This has -been translated the “ seat of kings,” 
in ths ssme saaBe as we now use the word mil } and those who have 




doubted t® existence of a palace before tits Confessor's tine have 
henoe donXtd the authority of this Charter.® Bat .tin “eedes” 
was no donbt one of those stone monoliths at which 
were formerly held, and whiohare femiliarto as by 
pies of Kingston in England, Scone in Scotland, and 
Now the oase of Scone has a very remarkable 
that of Westminster by reason of the famousborona- 
g been removed from there to Westminster by 
:, by turning back to its history before the removal 


here a&udi 
great aesem] 
the femons 
Tara in 
connection 
tion stone 
Edward I.; 
to Westminsl 
early history 

March 26, 137® and on the following day convened the prelates, 
earls, barons, anSnobles before him. “ The king sitting, as use is, in 
the royal seat, w the Monnt of Scone ” (Rege sedente in sede 
regia—-Act. Parl.^jsot., p. 181). Mr. Skene observes upon this in a 
foot-note: 


[we get, by comparison, a remarkable liaht upon the 
“ Westminster. Thus, Robert II. was crowned on 


“This ‘sedes regia 1 
was used at the coronl 
which the name of ‘ i 
referred to was placed 
at a parliament or couil 
that Robert Bruce wasj 
seat called the ‘ Cathe 


Lust not be confounded with the stone seat which 
(ion only, and war kept in the Abbey Church, to 
ithedra' is always applied. The royal seat here 
the Moot Hill, and used when the king presided 
of justice. It was on tins seat on the Moot Hill 
ied in 1 HOB ‘ in sede positus regali,’ after the 
or stone had been removed to England." f 


Now, have we at yVestminster any traceB of a moot-hill on which 
was a stone seat for ma king ? There can be no donbt that snch 
stone existed, and flat the Conrt of King’s Bench, the oldest court 
of justice in the kingdom, is named therefrom. All the earlier kings 
down to Richard M, at all events, were first seated on the “ marble 
stone ” in Westmijpter Hall, and from thenoe they proceeded to the 
Abbey, where theleremoay of coronation was completed (see Stanley, 

“ Memorials of Westminster,” pp. 49-50), and Dngdale has drawn 
attention to this mono as the original seat of justice. The story is a 
somewhat long me to piece together from the fragments of history 
tiM$ have beenifreserved, but there is quite enough to prove satisf?;.'. 
faictorily that Westm&ster was an old meeting-place of the Witsn- 
agemot of Anglo-Saxons, probably identical with “ Clovesheo,’* 
from whieh so many charters were issued and dated. The building 
of the Palace there by Edward the Confessor, the erection.of the 
Great Hall by Rufas, and the subsequent tacit aoknowledginept of 
Westminster as the seat of Government are all events which have 
their roots very early in English history, and which illustrate the 
early separation of the commercial from the constitutional capital of 

• tee Ducdala’a " Mouasttoon," 1817,1, 888; Hlekes' Prstaos to « Litsmtom Bsp- 
tentrioaslis, pp- xzxrii., xxrvUi. 

t SIMM’s " Coronation Stow,” p. 28. 
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That the monarch* gradually adopted Westmiuster u the'/ ^ residence 
might have been expected. It was to London what Hoijj/ was to 

Edinburgh. There are Borne obscure traces of an ocn'( donal rova! 
Teeidenoe in London besides that afforded by the Tower. Jt r * tow notices 
that the great home at Bridewell was at one time the | 
king in the City, at all events down to the time of Best 
' also mentions the tower royal as "pertaining to the 
realm ” before the reign of Edward I., and the names \ 
parishes of the City—namely, St. Michael PaternoBtj 
St. Andrew £y the Wardrobe, are derived from 
plaoes of the Sovereign in London. Westminster i 


it i 3 alaoe of the 
% . HI., and he 
iings of this 
A two modem 
.A Royal and 
nt dwelling* 
royal palace. 


therefore, was simply originally a country residence sfjj distinct from a 
town residence, but so intimately was the SovereignjpJT ear 'y days con¬ 
nected with the government that Westminster rf'^ilace and West* 
minster Hall gradnally became the seat of gmr^rnment and the 
’residence of the Sovereign to the entire exclm/f‘ on °f the City of 
London. ■ 

So long as the separation of the City from 1 County of London 
: remains as at present, bo long will the anomalo position of London 
as the capital of the Empire be kept np. The ■ ^capital is technically 
and oanstitntionally the City as bounded by th Roman wall and its 
adjacent wards “without the walls actually ^ d in fact, it is that 
larger area now endowed with county governmer ’. v ' an d °uly since 1888 
entitled to the name of London. Even as a r 1 , !Te W atter of consti¬ 
tutional law, the position of the two LondonsvjP™ 8 ® 11 * 8 remarkable 
features. The one London is the capital of the? British Empire, bat 
it is so in name only j the other London conta? 8 within it a city 
which is the seat of the Imperial Government andrJJ® de facto capital, 
the city of Westminster. The nominal capital isVT; °*ty Utile if 
any municipal constitution; the de facto capital r* a °Ry with, no 
municipal constitution whatever. The area to wr,'^ 1 th° name of 
London how properly applies is a county containmgwL^kin it both the 
City of London and the City of Westminster; aud tV^ugh, by reaaou 
of its urban character thronghout.it has absarbed V - ' ,; the cities 
which technically share the position of the capital, it tfojjj the ogtjgti- 
tution of a cotmly such as Kent, Surrey, or Yorkshire, aind nOt that 
of a municipality. No doubt there are many considerations which 
need to be given to questions of this magnitude before they can be 
aet right. Bat an appeal to history is always interesting if it be not 
convincing. To ascertain what constitutional position London has 
faftid in the past, to trace out the developments of this from remote 
ages to the present will possibly help us to reelise how much them is 
■till to learn from the moat neglected of all subjects—namely, the 
early history of English municipal institutions. 

Laubekcb Gama. 




Ttife PLAINS OF AUSTRALIA. 


T HE mammals of Australia, we are told, represent the early ter¬ 
tiary or cainozvc age, and it may, I think, be reasonably 
assumed that the land in which they dwell afforded, in its original 
condition, before it wti brought under the influence of the white man, 
an excellent opporturjfcy for estimating what the conditions of the 
earth was in other coAinents during the marsupial era, or before the 
evolution of the grealoruminant families. Unfortunately the time has 
passed away when til great sedimentary plains of the Murray delta, 
whieh were perhaps More characteristic of the whole country than any 
of the existing deseilt, might have been examined and reported on by 
scientific experts, aS we can only form a very inadequate conception 
of their {x&diticnjfend appearance from the diaries of the early 
explorers and tii ojo collections of the early settlers. It is on this 
last-mentioned evJpnce that I venture to base the hypothesis I have 
formed as to tim means by which the original conditions of the 
Australian riaimjfhave been ameliorated. When first I went out on 
the plains, in aftout 1860, settlement had been going on for several’, 
years, Whatjwere called the “ frontage blocks ’’—that is, the blocks -. 
of land abontrtwenty-five miles square, having frontages to the rivers 
Murray, Murrumbidgee, Barling, &c., had been leased by squatters, 
and were more or less well stocked with sheep and cattle. The “beck 
blocks," those having no water frontages, were generally vacant, end 
it was on these that I had an opportunity of seeing the oountsy in 
its original state. The opinion expressed of this land by the older 
bnsbmen was that it wm “rotten,” “had no bottom to it," and that 
jt would never be fit for occupation. To those who visit the plains 
now it would seem incredible that any each description of it could 
have been tone. It is on those vast plains, onoe deemed u rotten ” 
and unsafe for stock, that about one hundred millions of sheep are 
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bow pastured, besides kegs herds of cattle and horses. . U-«IfO UUUVUUUU 
and appearance of toe plains are faithfully portrayed the early 
explorers. John Oxley, who traoed the Lachlan river ft. :om the base 
of the Bine Mountains to near its junction with the M irrumbidgee, 
'said: M 

“The soil is tolerably good within a mile and a half of banks. I rode 
fire or six miles out, in hopes of finding some eminence on 4-jich to ascend, 
but was disappointed, the country continuing a dead level J vith extensive 

swamps and barren bushes.We were able to reajAi only a short 

distance from the spot where we stopped last night, havinsf/jeen obliged to 
unload the horses no less than four times in the course otKrthe day. . , . . 
The ground rather studded than covered with grass, ifit d that only in 

patches, by far the greater part producing no gross at a/f.Weather 

as usual, fine and clear, which is the greatest comfort/pve enjoy in these 
deserts, abandoned ns they seem to be by every creature!..capable of getting 

Out of them.The true nature of the soil was f<y "V developed by this 

day’s rain. Being in dry weather a loose light sand /without any .apparent 
consistency, it was now discovered to have a small portion of loam mixed 
with it, which, without haying the tenacity of day, fe sufficient to render it 

slimy and boggy.It was only on the very edu.es of the banks, and in 

the bottoms of the bights, that any eucalypti grew j ; the plains are covered 
with nothing but knaphaliuzn ; the soil various, in (feme cases red tenacious 
day, in others a dark hazel-coloured loam, so rottenjand full of holes that it 
was with difficulty the horses could travel over theta. .... We returned 
this day much of the same ground which we travel >sd over on the 28th ult. 
The horses were frequently up to their shoulde:'» in deep holes, to the 
danger of breaking their own limbs, or those of .heir leaders or riders. 
There is a uniformity in the barren desolateness jpf this country, which 
/ wearies me more than I am able to express. One t me, one soil, one water, 
and one description of bird, fish, or animal, prevailsialike for ten miles or 
for one hundred.” * * 

From this extract it will be seen that, as the explorer went farther 
and farther away from the higher grounds, the view, grew more dreary. 
Oxley, however, attributed the softness of the ground to moisture. 
He was unable to realise that the ground could bill' 1 rotten” without 
being wet. Sir Thomas L. Mitchell, who followedkthe river Darling 
from its junction with the Warrego to the Mumy, ganged the 
character of the country more correctly. He says: \ 

“ All over these plains the ground was so soft, being quro clear of root* 
or sward, that the cart-wheels sunk very deep into it while it aflbrded no 
grass, It- looked, nevertheless, to be excellent soil, although it lay naked 
like fallow land, for the roots of the umbelliferous plants which grew upon 
it had so little hold that they were easily set loose by the winds and lay 
About the surface.” f 

jc This description applied to Oxley’s table-land, near where the town 
of Bourke stands now, and therefore in the cretaceous formation. 
When further down the river, he continues : 

* "Journal! of Two Expeditions into the Interior of Mow South Wales, 1817-18." 

♦ "Throe Expeditions to the Intel lor of Australia, 18M-B6." Vot.h By Sir 

Dane Livingstone Mitchell. : ' 
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- “ The hiilon the opposite bonk at length fell behind, ai '; we eaw before 
us only a wde deaert plain, where nothing- seemed U breathe-or move or 
live. . ... We now travelled oyer plains of a sof| naked Mat, which was 
most diatreajng to the animals, and even to the horses, anil hum on foot; 
ini the general direction of the river those plains extended to the horizon, 
hat the smalnills were a peculiar feature not seen higher up: The tope of 
these were solpft and sandy that the carts sank deeper into them-than on 
the plains, thin? base consisting of firm blue clay; it was my study to keep 
along the sidlof these hills as much as my route would permit, for in 
general it msyiLe said that toe best line for travelling through toe valley of 
toe Darling iAlong this edging of’stiff clay, which is always to be found 
near the base * the red sand hills ; these forming the limits of those plains 
of softer soil, wch usually extend for several miles back from toe river.” • 

Captain Chaise Sturt, who first explored the Murrumbidgee river, f 
described the comtry as an inhospitable region, over which the silence 
of the grave seeded to reign, and when he reached the lower plains 
and was aps soac^ng that part of the river where the fine town of 
Narrandera now etlnda, he found the soil to be “ so loose and rotten ” 
that it was almost Impossible to make any progress. He therefore 
sent his land equipage back to Sydney and proceeded on his journey 


by boat. 

Although I can speak only of the New South Wales plains from 
personal experience, the evidence of other explorers proves that the 
plains in the other parts of the Australian continent are very similar 
in character to those of the Murray delta. E. J. Eyre’s descriptions 
of the land in Eyre’s Peninsula, South Australia, and inland along 
the Great Australian flight to Western Australia, were very similar to 
those given of the Nj/w South Wales plains by Oxley, Mitchell, Sturt, 
and others. The principal difference, I think, was that the plains of 
the Murray delta w re the largest, and contained the deepest deposits 
of sedimentary matter in the continent. It is unnecessary to refer to 
toe journals of MfDouall Stuart, Burke and Wills, Leichhardt, Sir 
John and Alexander Forrest, and other explorers. They all tell the 
same story of sttbe beautiful, well-grassed country in the moun¬ 
tainous parts, wKi dreary, unoccupied, waterless wastes of desert 
stretching awtur as far as the eye can reach beyond the line of 
mountains. 9rc>est Giles, who crossed the continent from east to 
west, speaking of Captain Sturt, says : .% ' 

“ He described the whole region as a desert, and he seems to have been' 
haunted by the notion that he had got into and was surrounded by a 
wilderness the like of which no human being had ever seen or hei|d of 
before. His whole narrative is a tale of suffering .... and he say* i . . . 
at toe furthest point he had attained .... about forty-five mile* from 
. . . . Eyre's creek, now a a storing-pi- ••• ;’or stock in Queensland: ‘Halted 
at sunset in a country such os I verily believe has no parallelupehtoe 
earth’s surface, and one that was terrible in its aspect’ Sturt’s views are 

* "Three Expeditions to the Interior of Australia, 1883-96.” VoL t By Sir 
Thomas Livingstone Mitchell. 

t “Two Expedition* into the Interior of Australia, 18S8-81. H By Captain Charles 
Start. 
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Only to he aooouBtedfor "by the fact that what we now call exfvtient sheep 
sad cattle oountiy, appeared to hiaa like a desert because Manxnnparison* 
were made with the beet alluvial lands he had left near the oonyk" * 

It will be curions as well as instructive to compare thjP opinion on 
Sturt's report with what Mr. Giles himself says of the (peat Victoria 
Desert fa Western Australia: f. 

“Although the region was all a plain, no views of any ertent could be 
obtained, as the country still rolled on in endless undulafions at various 
distances apart, just as in the scrubs. It was evident thatftlie regions we 
were traversing were utterly waterless; in all the distance re had oome in 
ten days, no spot had been found where water could lodge/f It Was totally 
uninhabited lvjr either man or animal, not a track of a singLoinarsupial, emu, 
or wild dog, was to be seen ; we seemed to have penetr’^ed into a region 
utterly Unknown to man, and as utterly forsaken by God^ 

The consensus of opinion as to the dreary, ba^en appearance of 
the plains of Australia, by those who first saw then/in all parts of the 
country, is remarkable, and the more so as we know that these plains, 
which lie nearest to the settled coast districts, are now talked of as 
the ftrture granary of Australia, the soil which might, when the pro¬ 
posed irrigstion schemes are completed, grow wheat enough for the 
world. But what is it that has caused this vast change in the 
plains of the Murray delta ? Simply, I think, the trampling of sheep 
and cattle, and if this is correct, an examination of the plains which 
have not yet been trampled down may afford some idea of the vast 
amount of work performed unconsciously by animals in preparing the 
land, not merely for the use of man, but for tl,e support of vegeta¬ 
tion. The late C. S. Wilkinson, F.G.S., was of Opinion that a range 
of mountains once stretched across Australia from east to west, or 
from somewhere about the centre of the Blue Mountains on the east 
to the western coast. This range has almost entity disappeared by 
denudation. The material of which this range '^as composed hat 
been slowly carried away by flood waters and depoited as sediment 
over vast areas, which now form the great plains various parts of 
the continent In other lands where similar deposits were formed, 
they were trampled down and consolidated, stratum by stratum, by 
herds of elephants, camels, llama, bnffalo, bison, oxei, sheep, deer, 
and Other highly gregarious animals. In Australia the^cangaroo was 
incapable of performing a similar work. The kangaroo is not gre¬ 
garious to the same extent as the sheep or deer. Out on the plains 
only four or five are seen together even now. Before the- advent of 
the white man with his flocks and herds the kangaroo only ranged in 
the neighbourhood of permanent water where the land was firm 
enough to support him. No doubt, when he was driven out On the 
rotten ground by dog or man, the great bird-like olaw on his hind 
legs afforded a better support than the hoof of the sheep or bullock. 

• “ Australia Twics Traversed, 18-8-78.” By Krnest GUsa. 1889. Introduction, 
jag* xxv. :■ 
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The greahmtrength capable of being exerted in tit© hind leg of a 
kangaroo lUiild, also, enable him to extricate himself from a bog more 
easily than animals of a higher type of development. His short fore 
paws wouldtoe useful in “ clawing, ” himself dong over Kitten ground. 
Bat kangar&s do not follow each other and make tracks, and this, I 
think, is he* the sedimentary deposits of 0he Ganges, the Nile, the 
Amazon, theniisBissippi, and other deltas, have been principally con¬ 
solidated asi| compacted. It is impossible for any one, I think, to 
realise how vary lightly sediment oan be deposited by water without 
having seen Shd which has never been trodden upon. On the back 
blocks, whichlfi unoccupied when I first went ont onjthe plains, I 

have thrnst a Walking-stick its foil length into what looked like the 
solid earth, andmhat without using any great degree of strength. The Z 
general experience among the bushmen was, that any sandy looking ; 
land where no grass grew was rotten, and to be avoided. A horse, 
bullook, or sheep,’ which Btepped on this land, sunk up to his belly at 
once and had great difficulty in struggling out. Sheep, indeed, when 
full woolled were powerless in rotten ground, and each one had to: be 
lifted out. I was informed that when the plains were first taken Up 
by the squatters large numbers of sheep were smothered in the rotten 
soil. When I went on the plains there was no rotten land within 
twenty miles of the river, but further back than this I have more than 
once had ray horse sink down Bnddenly or plunge in np to the 
shoulders as described by Oxley. When the country was in this con* 
dition I do not think it was flooded. The flood waters which oame 
down from the mountains spread out on either side of the river, but 
they sunk through the porous earth and left their sediment resting 
lightly on the top. It was not nntil the whole surface of the plains 
had been thoroughly puddled by the hoofs of sheep and cattle that the 
huge floodB now so common in these rivers of western New South 
Wales could occur. The flood waters, finding no resting-place on the 
snrfaoe, sunk ir.vj underground reservoirs, where they can he reached 
by wells or borecr In the “ Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Conservations efr Water,” published by the Land Department of New 
South Wales m 1885, Lake Urana is |poken of as a permanent sheet 
of water covming about twenty-one square miles. In 1861 it was , 
known among the Battlers as the “ Dry Lake.” I may mention this 
as an illustration of the effect of the trampling of large herd© of 
cattle and sheep, and I have no doubt that the dry plains of Western 
Australia, which are described in almost identical words by explorers 
now to those used by Oxley, Mitchell, and Stnrt, of the delta of the 
Murray, will sooner or later be consolidated in a similar manner. I 
wish to suggest, however, that an examination of these plains by 
scientific experts before they lose their original characteristics will be 
very valnable. 'Hitherto the geologists have been contented to fdl}ow 
in the wake of settlement which has, in the firat instance, been oon- 
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fined to the high lands near the coast, and very little notf/e baa been 
taken of the plains. No animals, no fossils, and very littlMvegetation, 
have been found on the plains, bat it is .just because &ey prodnoe 
nothing in their original condition and become fruitful end fertile 
later that they reqnire to be reported on. When MjpF. A. Weld 
was Governor of WestemfiAnstralia, a visitor remarked la him on the 
sandy nature of the soil. “ Yob,” replied the Govern.-':; “ bat it is 
eimd that will grow anything -if it gets plenty of wwer.” Recent 
reports inform ns that the Government of Western Australia is boring 
for fresh water at Coolgardie and elsewhere, and tha; it has been 
found beneath the dry salt lakes on the surface. In &imection with 
this underground water, the report/ previously quotra, remarks: 

“ W« cannot tell how far it does really extend to thetsouth, but I have 
no doubt the underground water escapes into the oce*i. That is proved 
. by the underground channels which exist in the Mount Gambier district, 

: where the water is said to run at the rate of from four to five miles an 
hour. .... The late marine formation whicl^ underlies the alluvial deposits 
. . . contain abundance of water at depths varying from 200 to 000 feet. 
As, however, the overlying fiuviatile deposits of this region are generally 
porous, it is not to be anticipated that water from the miocene beds will rise 
to the surface. . . . . The subsoil is largely composed of impermeable clay, 
and no better holding ground for water could be desired. In case of 
newly excavated dams, from which water is found to soak away rapidly, 
pastoraliets find that they may be easily puddled by the trampling of sheep, 
and in the second year form perfectly good holding ground.” 

But twenty years earlier strong doubts were expressed as to 
whether the surface conld ever be made to hold water, aqd it was 
not nntil the subsoil of impermeable clay had been compacted and 
consolidated, by the galloping of animals, perhaps, that surface dams 
were constructed successfully. The first water on the “ Old Stan 
Plain ” away from the rivers was obtained by well-sinking. Later 
on, when the surface had been paddled into snch a consistency as to 
afford root-hold for grass, herds of cattle were able Jo gallop and Gins 
consolidate the lower strata. It is worthy of note that there are no 
great sandy wastes in Australia like the Sahara of Africa or the Gobi 
of Asia. Neither are there any alkali or “ bad lanak” as in North 
America. The plains of Australia are, from the accchnts given of 
them by explorers in all parts <5f the continent, singulsSly alike, and 
if the plains of Northern and Western Australia can be consolidated 
by the trampling of stock, as I believe those of the Eastern districts 
have been, the time is not far distant when the word. “ desert ” may 
be wiped off the map of Australia, and the true character of its vast 
plains beoome more generally understood and appreciated. 

Geo. E. Boxall, 

• 6. Wilkinson a evidence—Royal Commission on Water Conservation. Sydney. 
1885* ■ 




Wi^NTED—AN ENGLISH BIBLE. 


F OR many, years newspapers and magazines, both religions and 
secular, have devoted innumerable pages to the discussion of the ;■ 
translation of the - English Bible, and no possible consideration has 
been- overlooked save that which is fundamental. Is it not curious 
that to many learned and vigorous articles should have been written 
by persons to whom it has never occurred to ask why we need a 
translation at all ? '■ 

Obviously an English version is not required for . the sake' of 
scholars who are able to read and understand the original. It is not 
necessary to translate the Old Testament for the benefit of Canon 
Driver, or the New for the benefit of Canon Sanday. The labours of 
the translator are needed solely in the interests of the common people. 
His task is “to piace the English reader as nearly as possible in the 
position ,of the reader of the original text.” * Accordingly no words 
or constructions should be used in the translation which are not 
as famuiar to nineteenth century Englishmen as were those of the 
original to the first readers of the actual text. They had no need to 
use s gl nor should those who read the translation. The 

meaning shouB everywhere be sufficiently clear without the assistance . 
of commentaries, for the poor and nnedncated, to whom the Bible was , 
sent as much as to others, cannot afford to hay such aids nOrhave 
they the knack of nsing them. Special pains should therefore .be 
taken to avoid obsolete words and words likely to mislead through 
change of meaning, Those who 'have been taught the classical 
languages—or rather those who have learnt them—will not be 
particular on this score. They are familiar with the fact of changes 
in word-meaning, they know the derivation of the wends of Latin 
. * Bishop Wetteott, Speech in Convocation, 1S93. 

VOL. tax. 3'A • 
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origin in which such changes most commonly occur, and iMq any ease 
they happen to be igfiotant Of the explanation they pan urn ly find it 
out. Bat the wastage man is otter^ helpless. He kn.i-s only such 
words as are current in the speech at the day, and has *® conception 
'of their ev$r haring had any ineaning other than the'[present. In 
books treating on'theological subjects more than in any Others, should 
thisprecaution be observed; for most theologians, who reftd, preach and. 
write a technical vocabulary, have no notion how technical it really is. 

Now, when the Bible is translated into some dialect pf Malaysia or 
Central ^.fripa, the roles just given are invariably followed. In 825 
ont of the *826 languages in which the British ana Foreign Bible 
Society circulates, in whole or in part, translations Of the Scriptures, 
the common intelligible speech of everyday life is the&medidm through 
which the thoughts of Isaiah or Paul are communicated to modern 
readers. The one exception is a not unimportant language, which is 
the mother tongue of many millions of people living in Great Britain 
and Ireland, the United States, Canada, Australia^ and other plaoes 
that can be found upon maps without much research. 

AVpresent the only versions of the Bible that are within the reach 
of the average Englishman are those known by the names of the 
. Authorised and the Revised. Perhaps, however, it is an exaggeration 
to say, that they are both within his reach, for the Revised Version is 
published at so high a price that many a cottager can barely acquire 
it in readable print by means of a long and painful economy. But 
even assuming that every one can .read the Revised Version if he 
wishes, the problem of an intelligible translation is far from bring 
solved. It contains such utterly obsolete words as “ firmament ” (Gen. 
i. 6), “daysman” (Job ix. 83), “bruit” (Nah. iii. 19), “divers” 
(Matt. iv. 24), “mete” (Matt. vii. 2), “halt’’(Matt, xviii. 8), “hus¬ 
bandman ” (Matt. xxi. 38). These words, of course, like all pthera, 
are perfectly intelligible when we have been specially taught thrir 
meaning; but a reader who had received a Mr English education 
without lessons in the Bible wonld not have the slightest uo&ling of 
what they signify. Bat the result is likely to be Vore mischievous 
when we pass from words which suggest no meaning 'at all to those 
which suggest an erroneous one. Among these are “ detire * (2 Ohron. 
xxi. 20), “prevent ” (Ps. xxi. 3 and cxix. 148), “ fulfil” (Matt. r. 17), 

“ doctor” (Luke ii. 4f), “ mansions ” (John xiv. 2), “ consent ” (Acts 
viii. 1), “ curious ” (Aits xix. 19), "quick” (Acts x. 42),-t* quicken ” 
(Roro.viii. 11 and 1 Cor. xv. 36), “ mortify ” (Rom. viii 13 and Col. iii. 
5). “ constrria ” (2 Cor. v. 14), " Inst ” (1 John ii. 16). Of the thirty- 
seven million inhabitants Of Eugland and Wales, not more than one mil- _ 
1km at the onteide are aware that “ comforter ” means “ strengthener,” 
minister ” is simply the Latin for " servant,” bat these words 
are allowed to remain in the Revised New Testament, though they 
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can only unload. One might furth^/klaisa^ii^ oftheretention of 
“ suffi-r " .imHaiji,;.-jdx. 14, of *which passage Professor Beet truly says 
that '*• everj|mother knows that it prevent* her £tgtaquoting these 
words of Jems to her oliildren as they Stand in the Bifele she uses,” 
and of “ ghdht,” on which the same expositor comments'that “ it is 
now only a'meaningless algebraic symbol, which, joined to the adjective 
‘ holy/ theologians have thought, fit to retain as a technical term for 
the Third Person of the Divine Trinity,” and that “it obscures the 
one conception which the word irvevpa in all its connections every¬ 
where embodies.” * Each of the words quoted abodb is a real 
stumbling-block to the interpretation of the Bible by the uneducated, 
as would be discovered even by literary and theological critics if they 
wpuld condescend to take a Bible class of ploughmen or servant-girls. 

In some cases the Revised Version, as well as the Authorised, is 
guilty o£ sheer mistranslation. The rendering of SoDXot by “ servant 
carries with-it the associations of some one who is paid regular wages 
and can give a month’s notice or go oat on strike. This is not 
exactly the interpretation that would be put upon the original by the 
Romans to whom Paul’s letter was addressed. By this mistransla- 
- tion the startling significance of the apostle’s use of SouXop ’Iiprov 
Xptarov as his proudest title is almost entirely destroyed. “Devil” 
for Salp wv might also be condemned as incorrect and, in some passages, 
misleading. 

In another matter the Revisers seem to have made hardly any 
attempt to carry ont what the Bishop of Durham admits to have been 
their duty, namely, “ to place the English reader as nearly as possible - 
in the position of the reader of the original text.” Words which in 
the course of centuries have acquired a special technical signification 
are allowed to remain as the equivalent of the terms which, at the 
time the books were written, had simply an everyday colloquial 
meaning. - In reading Thucydides' account of the plague at Athens 
it comes oddly on one at first to find him using terms, such as 
pharynx, «pa8m,htematoid, which sound as though taken from the 
technical vocabulary of a modern physician. A moment’s reflection, 
however, remits os that in the time of Pericles these terms had no 
technical connotation at all. In the same way “ gospel” is anythisg 
but a fair rendering of limyytXiov, or “bishop” of fricicoiroc, or 
heresy of or even “ chnroh ” of bocXyala. 

“ The first thing that a bishop has to do is at leust to put himself in a 
position in whjeh, at any moment, he can obtain the history from childhood 
of every living soul in his, diocese, and of its present state. Down ia that 
Stack street, Bill and Nancy, knocking each other’s teeth ont! Does the 
bishop know all about it? Has hemad his eye upon them? . . . . ‘But 
that’s not our idea of a bishop.’ v, Perhaps not; but it wai St. Paul's.” t 

* Sxfotitor, Second Series. vol ii., p. 108f, 
t J. Ruskla, " Sesame abd Lilies." * 
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In many passages. of which Rom, L 14, 2 Oor. iv. 6| BWU **UM. M ■* 
may be taken as instences. there is a Wenaible less Jbrotjgh the dis¬ 
tortion, for noMasonwhateyer.Pf the emphasis es itf&lla in the 
Greek. In thepassage last mentioned the emphasis tfiraki be moat 
easily retained by turning the verse into two oo-ordizmte sentences 
connected by “but”; our translators, however, are afraid to write 
“ but ” anywhere unless there is a Si or oXXis in the original. What 
would be said of such literalism in a translator of Plate ? 

One of the most serious faults of our English version is that, from 
beginning •> end, its characteristic note is an archaic style which is 
entirely absent from the Scriptures themselves. Nine people out of 
ten, reading in the Gospels “ ye ” for “ you,” and “ doeth ” for “ does,” 
suppose that Jesus Christ, both in His discourses and in His conver- ; 
sations, was accustomed to use a stilted, unnatural speech, rather more j 
quaint than the fashion of the Society of friends. The “ eth ” ending 
might be retained for poetical passages, but elsewhere it makes the 
language much less direct and powerful. The letters of Paul, which 
were really letters after all, are made to read like the preamble of a 
trnst-deed. All this helps to continue in the pulpit an antique dialect 
which confirms the belief of many that preaching has nothing to do 
with the nineteenth century. How common it is, for instance, to 
hear sermons in which the word “ unto,” new quite disused except in 
a few phrases, perpetually recurs; though the preacher would never 
think of telling a cabman to drive him first unto Sion College and 
then nnto Charing Cross. Now I do riot know a word of Paahtu, but 
I will be bold to say that the Afghan who reads the version just com¬ 
pleted in that language will not have his understanding darkened; as 
is the fate of the unfortunate Englishman, by an obsolete vocabulary 
and an unnatural style. 

And all these defects are found in the Hevised Version, which, in 
all the points now discussed, is nevertheless an immense improvement 
on the Authorised. It has been severely—might not one say bitterly ? 
—attacked, but usually for the very features whic^i are most to its 
credit. Its cardinal fault is that it has made too few changes, net 
too many; that it has left undone the thugs that it ought to have 
done, rather than that it. has done the things that it ought not to have 
done. It has been blamed for the Hebraism of “ the footstool of His 
feet,” where, at any rate, the literalism does no harm ; but tfae same 
inconsistent critics commend it for retaining another Hebraism, “ the 
valley of the shadow of death,” which is positively misleading. It 
has been called pedantic for clearing away words that werb unintel¬ 
ligible except to scholars, and suigtitoting the speech of the market 
and the household. One of the most substantial gains, from the 
standpoint of the average reader, is the use of “ lore ” instead of 
“ charity,” in 1 Cor. xiii.; but l saw this change condemned the other 
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day, on thfigroand that the new version brings blarim* to the cheek 
of the yenflg person when retain m|0gd Bibfc classes; ;and that it 
destroy* th«B Suggestion of s A etymological connection .with ydpiei 
The fact is ft at the Revised Version has really failed becanBe it was 
not a new translation but a revirion. It has met the usual fate of 
compromises. It satisfies neither those to .whom the Bible is chiefly 
valuable as a treasury of rhythmical sentences, nor those'whose first 
desire is to get at the exact meaning of the inspired writings. There 
is much force in Mr. Samtshnry’s criticism that it is “ constructed on 
very much the same principle as Davenant’s or Bavenscrtfb’s improve¬ 
ments on Shakespeare.” What would be said of the*ow state of 
interest in clasrical studies, if a preselfc-day English reader could not 
make the acquaintance of Thucydides or Tacitus, except in a modem 
trimming of a translation that might have been in the hands of 
Ben Jnnson? 

1 can'imagine the indignation with which these radical suggestions 
will be read—if they have the patience to get so far—by people to 
whom the Authorised Version is sacrosanct and irreproachable. It is 
curious to note how some men of letters fall into unintelligent and 
second-hand raptures whenever it is mentioned. One might suppose 
that no member of the Savile Club ever goes to bed without reading 
a chapter, and that we owe to its daily and nightly study the chaste 
simplicity of modem journalism. Much that is said of the “ good 
English ” of the Authorised Version is mere superstition. It is the 
cant of criticism, repeated without reflection from generation to 
generation. Some credit is undoubtedly dne to it, taking it as a 
whole, for its “simple Saxon style ”—though this is greatly marred 
by such Latinisms as “ sanctify ” for “ make holy,” and “mortify” 
for “ put to death”—bnt its eulogists often overlook the fact that 
such simplicity as it possesses is chiefly due to the characteristics of 
the original. “ A certain man had two sons.” What admirable 
simplicity! Agreed: but, seeing that the original runs : 'Avflpoiiroc 
«C- $!m yluvQ, it is hard to see how anything short of a 

deliberate effort of acquired stupidity could make it anything else than 
simple. It would be amusing, if the confusion of thought were not so 
mischievous, to note how many of the most famous tributes to the 
^beauty of the Authorised Version, Fabers for instance, are really ; 
unconscious tributes to the contents of the revelation itself. Bow 
strange is the notion that it is its literary excellence that has kept it 
in the affections of the English people for two centuries. It is an 
astoanding delusion. A* though the peace it has brongbt to thousands 
of weary hearts and troubled consciences came from the seething 
charm of the rhythm. .1 The fact is, that it has lived in spite of its 
style, not because of it. It is read and revered by the multitudes, not 
because it is an English classic, but because it is n message from God. 
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So aopreme is the religions interest above all others, that ipe English 
people, with rare patimce, h^e tolerated, for the sake of that is dear 
in its spiritual teaching, a translation that perplexes the# again and 
again with unfamiliar idioms and other disturbing relics gf a previous 
time. J?or, the sake of the treasure, they Endure the'dlaws in the 
earthen vessel that bolds it. Bnt onr literary critics ignore all this, 
and say to the man whom .the Gospel has rescued from vice and 
degradation, M Be not ashamed of the music of the English Tendon, 
for it is the power of style onto salvation to every one that readetb.” 

So far from the Authorised Version being unassailable from > 
literary standpoint, competent judges, wbo bare bad experience in 
teaching, have complained tbit for literary purposes it is not as 
useful as the Revised. Professor R. G. Moulton has gone so far as 
to say,* that nothing worth calling literary study of the English 
-Bible can be done in any bnt the Revised Version, which has 
transformed the . Booh of Job, for instance, from a collection of 
sacred conundrums into a drama at least as easy to follow as a 
drama of HSscbjlus. The beauties of the Authorised Version, be 
says, belong^ to the diction of individual verses, while if we seek 
the general drift of the passage we are forced to go to the Hebrew 
and tbe Greek to find out what our English means. Robert 
Browning, in reply to the question whether as a poet he did not 
prefer the older renderings, said he did not. The newer version 
seemed to have gained in faithfulness, and that, he added, never car¬ 
ried any loss along with it.f 

On the whole, the case for the literary merits of the Authorised 
Version rests mainly upon the supposed excellence of its rhythm. 
“ Charity suffereth long and is kind.” What admirable rhythm, we 
are told. There is nothing like it in the Revised Version. I hope 
not. I sincerely trust there is nothing in it to set one's head wagging 
to the tone of “ Quadrupedante pntrem,” &e., or of the story which 
tells how there “ was an old woman who lived in a shoe.” It might 
have been supposed that anyone, posing as an authority o$style, would 
have been aware of the elementary fact that, in prose, rhythm that 
suggests verse is essentially bad. I believe that on the whole the 
rhythm of the Authorised Version is not superior to that bi the Revised, 
bnt simply more familiar. As Mr. C. A. Vinoe puts it,t “ We are' in 
-the habit of regarding the prose of the Anthorised New Testament as* 
rhythmical, chiefly because we are so familiar with it that in reading 
it we dispose the accents easily, without the hesitation and pains with 
winch we read unfamiliar prose.” He makes the! interesting sug¬ 
gestion that, if a favourite psalm were read in the Prayer-book Ver- 

* Homiletic Review, September 1892. 

+ Bookman, tol. i. p. 136. 

J Lrpotit ry Twite, vol. ill. p. 149. 
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Bion and A the Authorised to twelve members of the Church of 
England as 13 twelve Dissenters, and tfcey vottf on thequestion of 
rhythm, alltheGhurchmen would vote- for the Prayer-book, and all 
the Dissenters fo« the Authorised. Oliver Wendell Holmes pointed 
ont, in. the " Autocrat,” that a poem needs to be “ repeated aloud and 
murmured over in the mind’s muffled whisper often enosgh," if it is 
to gain “ such absolute solidarity that yon could not change a syllable 
without the whole world’s crying ont against yon for meddling 1 with 
the harmoahShs fabric." r “ You may be sure," he added, “ that, while- 
the sheets are damp, and while the lines hold their, sap, yon can't fairly 
judge of my performances, and that, if made of the true stuff, they will 
ring better after a while.’' * 

And, after all, what does this question of rhythm come to when 
everything is said? What is actually meant when it is contended' 
that one version is more rhythmical than another? In plain English,., 
that it sounds better 1 It is more impressive from ^ie reading-deski 
No matter thongh earnest believers, whose supreme interest in life ie 
to know the will of God that they may do it, are baffled again and 
again by words and phrases without meaning, and that a thousand 
helpful 6piritnal suggestions escape them through faulty renderings,, 
let everything be sacrificed that their ears may be ravished by the 
majesty of “ that blessed word Mesopotamia ”! : 

After reading with some care the Letters of Paul in the original, I 
have not been struck by the excellence of their rhythm as a prominent- 
characteristic. Indeed, the very choice of Paul as a writer seems to 
show that in the power of the Gospel literary style was meant to 
occupy a very subordinate place, just as the fact that the vocabulary 
of the New Testament was drawn from the colloquial language of the 
time * shows that it was intended to be essentially a “ popular” book. 

It is not quite honest to wish to make the Bible appear to upeduc&ted 
people as possessing certain literary qualities which it undoubtedly 
had hot when first given. At any rate, excellence in rhythm or any 
other constituent of style should not he allowed to outweigh grave 
defects in translation. It would not be allowed to do so in the case 
of any other Irak. Imagine the Athemzmn reviewing a new trans¬ 
lation of the* Ethios of Aristotle, and giving it high praise on the 
ground that, although the text was faulty and the vocabulary obsolete, 
the translator possessed a rare gift of rhythm! 

Ther| must be a great deal of fetish worship in our modem 
Christiania if we are content to permit the religious interests of the 
multitude to be sacrificed to the amusement of the pbildoger and the 
stylist. We haveat last readied the conception that the Bible was 
not intended to teach us natural science. But many persons of 

* At conclusively moved in lVr. fi. A. Kennedy's ‘‘Bottom of New Testament 

M_1- »l * 
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inflttena* seem stall to think that the.divine purpose in umpiring its 
authors Was that one (X its translaHon*mightbe a ptssflblf text-book 
in the new School of English Language and Literature at Oxford. We 
have come to doubt whether the late Professor Hatley was the most 
capable man to expound the Bible ; but it is heresy to deny that this 
is particularly the function of Professor Bkeat. Indeed, if rhythm is 
the main thing, let tn be consistent, and let the next vacant Chair of 
Exegesis be offered to Mr. Swinburne. 

I wonder what Paul would have said on this question of translation, 
in which, as £he Apostle of the Gentiles, he would surely have had 
some concern. >We know how intensely he laboured that the story 
of$he life and death of Jesus might become, not a literary classic, 
but Hie inspiration of the barbarian and the slave; how impatient 
he Was of any pedantic obstruction set in the way of the teaching 
oil:' (he good news to the lowest and most ignorant in every land; 
how his ardent desire was that “ the ^ word of the-Lord may run 
and be glorified.” He wonld have said Borne plain things, perhaps, 
abont modem Christians who, though they may themselves have 
entered the gate of knowledge, leave their brothers standing without. 
It is a remarkable instance of the irony,of fete that his very letters 
should Only be known in England to-day by a title’so completely 
obsolete that it does not occur from beginning to end of the “ Postal 
Guide.” 

In some respects the English peasant 'Centuries ago had a better 
‘ opportunity of underBtanding-the Bible than he has to-day. He might 
be unable to buy a copy of his own, bat when he had access to one it 
was more intelligible. The Authorised Version was good English in 
1611 for the very reason which prevents it from being good English 
to-day. Its language was not the literary dialect of Elizabeth or 
James I., bnt the speech of the common people. Thus Thomas 
.Fuller says of the translators: “These with Jacob have rolled away 
the stone from the mouth of the well of life, so that now even 
Bachels, weak women, may freely come both to drink themselves and 
water the flocks of their families at the same,” reminding one of the 
desire of Erasmus that the day might come when thetsacred books 
should be made intelligible to every reader, when “ theiiusbnndman 
shall sing portions of them to himself as he follows the plough, when 
the weaver shall hum them to the time of his shuttle, when the 
traveller shall while away with their stories the wearmess^of his 
journey.” • 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the stimulus Hist wonld be 
given to Hie religious life of our country if we bad once more a Bible 
that Urea intelligible to the man in the street. Xt would save an 
immense amount of labour in teaching in both Sunday and day 
• Quoted in Green’* “ Short HUtorj,” e. 6. 
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schools. , I wotHd propose that there should be made, at intervals not 
exceeding a hundred years, a completely new trAslation of the whole 
Bible j a translation as new as that of an Aristotelian manuscript 
just discovered in Egypt. This Would give an opportunity for 
utilising any fresh discoveries affecting the text—a side of the question 
which, though I hare necessarily omitted its discussion here, has an 
important bearing on the efficiency of the Authorised Version—and 
would provide against misunderstandings caused by linguistic change. 
The Revision Committee should include a few members possessing an 
actual acquaintance with the daily Bpeech of the peasant aid the artisan. 
I have seen somewhere an opinion that the English of the Revised 
Version would have been much better if Matthew Arnold had been 
on the Committee. Mo more inappropriate name could possibly have 
been suggested. The man who is wanted to represent the interests 
of the English tongue is rather some one of the type of Robert 
Blatchford or Thomas Champness. This scheme would not destroy, 
or intend to destroy, the Authorised Version. Those to whom early 
association had made it dear, even in its enigmas, would stall be able 
to read it as often as they liked. Nothing need interfere with its use 
as a text-book for the study of the development of the English 
language. Members of the Savile Club would still be permitted to 
give it an honourable place on their dressing-room tables. The 
Authorised Version will remain for all time, just as the Bishops’.Bible 
remains for all time. But I hope that some among the leaders of 
the Churches will not pass unheeded this plea for a People’s Bible ; 
that the welfare of the many will no longer be sacrificed to the selfish 
pedantry of a handful of scholars ; aud that the time will soon come 
when the Englishman, equally with the Zula and the Samoan, shall 
be able to read in his own tongue the wonderful works of God. 


H. W. Horwill. 
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influenoe teem still to think that the divine purpose in irapiritsg its 
authors was that one (X its translations might be a poseiblf text-book 
in the new S chool of English Language and Literature at Oxford. We 
have come to doubt whether the late Professor Huxley was the 'most 
capable man to expound the Bible; but it is heresy to deny that this 
is particularly the function of Professor Skeat. Indeed, if rhythm is 
the main thing, let us be consistent, and let the next vacant Chair of 
Exegesisbe offered to Mr. Swinburne. 

1 wonder what Paul would have said on ibis question of translation , 
in which, as £he Apostle of the Gentiles, he would surely have had 
some concern. We know how intensely he laboured that the story 
. of |he life and death of Jesus might become, not a literary classic, 

■ but the inspiration of the barbarian and the slave; how impatient 
he was of any pedantic obstruction set in the way of the teaching 
:':‘o£fethe good news to the'lowest and most ignorant in every land; 
bb*r his ardent desire was that “the word of the-Lord may run 
and be glorified.” He would have said some plain things, perhaps, 
about modem Christians who, though they may themselves have 
entered the gate of knowledge, leave their brothers standing without. 
It is a remarkable instance of the irony ,of fate that his very letters 
should only be known in England to-day by a title so completely 
obsolete that it does not occur from beginning to end of the “ Postal 
Guide ” 

In some respects the English peasant centuries ago had a better 

- opportunity of understanding- toe Bible than he has to-day. He might 
be unable to buy a copy of his own, but when he had access to one it 
was more intelligible. The Authorised Version was good English in 
1611 for the very reason which prevents it from being good English 
to-day. Its language was not the literary dialect of Elizabeth or 
James I., bnt the speech of the common people. Thus Thomas 
Fuller says of the translators: “ These with Jacob have rolled away 
toe stone from the mouth of the well of life, so that now even 
Bachels, weak women, may freely come both to drink themselves and 
water 1 toe flocks of toeir families at the same,” reminding one of ton 
desire of Erasmus that toe day might come when toe r sacred books 
should be made intelligible to every reader, when “ toe nusbaudman 
shall sing portions of them to himself as he follows the plough, when 
the weaver shall hum them to the time of his shuttle, when the 
traveller shall while away with their stories the weariness* of his 

- journey.”* 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the stimulus tost would be 
given to toe religious life of our country if we had once more a Bible 
that mas intelligible to the man in toe street. It would save an 
immense amount Of labour in teaching in boto Sun&j and Jay 
* Quoted in Ones’* " Short History,” c, 6. 
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schools. Iwomd propose that there should be made, at ihtervils not 
exceeding a hundred years, a completely new trJbslationof the whole 
Bible} a translattoa as new as that of an Aristotelian manuscript 
jnst discovered in Egypt. This Would give an opportunity for 
utilising any fresh discoveries affecting the text—a side of- the question 
which, though I have necessarily omitted its discussion here, has an 
important bearing on the efficiency of the Authorised Version-—and 
would provide against misunderstandings caused by linguistic change. 
The Revision Committee should include a few members possessing an 
actual acquaintance with the daily speech of the peasant atyl the artisan. 

I have seen somewhere an opinion that the English of the Revised 
Version would have been much better if Matthew Arnold had been 
on the Committee. No more inappropriate name could possibly have 
been suggested. The man who is wanted to represent the interests 
of the English tongue is rather some one of the type of Robert 
Blatchford or Thomas Champness. This scheme weald not destroy, 
or intend to destroy, the Authorised Version. Those to whom early 
association had made it dear, even in its enigmas, would still be able 
to read it as often as they liked. Nothing need interfere with its use 
as a text-book for the stndy of the development of the English . 
language. Members of the Savile Club would still be permitted to 
give it an honourable place on their dressing-room tables. The 
Authorised Version will remain for all time, just as the Bishops’.Bible 
remains for all time. But I hope that some among the leaders of 
the Churches will not pass unheeded this plea for a People’s Bible ; 
that the welfare of the many will no longer be sacrificed to the selfish 
pedantry of a handful of scholars ; and that the time will soon come 
when the Englishman, equally with the Zulu and the Samoan, Bhall 
be able to read in bis own tongue the wonderful works of God. 


H. W. Hohwill. 



THE COLOUR-SENSE IN LITERATURE. 

t 


S OME years ago a discussion arose as to the evolution of the human 
colour-sense. It was alleged by certain writers that the more 
refrangible rayB of the spectrum, especially green and blue, have only 
become dearly visible to man during the last thousand years, and Mr. 
Gladstone came to the front with the assertion that Homer, and the 
early Greeks generally, never clearly saw these colours. That discus¬ 
sion has been ended. There is now no doubt whatever that all races 
of men, concerning which any evidence can be obtained, have been 
acquainted with the same regions of the speotrum which we know. 
The colour-vision of savages, whenever carefully tested, is found to be 
admirable, as is also thht of the lower animals, and there is no reason 
to suppose that so useful an aptitude ever fell into abeyance. It 
remains true, however, that while man’s oolour-viBion has in all prob¬ 
ability always been excellent, his colonr-vocabnlary has sometimes been 
extremely defective, even among onrselveB to-day remaining very 
vague;* and it is also probable that at different periods and.among 
different races, as well as among individuals, very varying colour 
preferences have arisen. That is to say that the question belongs, not 
to the region of physiology, bat to that of philology''and that of 
aesthetics. It is in this last field that I wish to pursue the investi¬ 
gation. 

It seems fairly obvious that we may beBt ascertain and'trace any 
evolution in colour preferences by the comparative study of imagi¬ 
native writers who instinctively record the impressions they receive 
from the external world: A scientific aesthetic, on a psychological 
baas, has yet scarcely come into existence, and it is not easy to place 

* In Xature, Lut year, a prolonged diwneaion wee serried on jte to the beet means 
«f remedying the groee vagueness and iaaoaamcy at our colour nomenclature, 
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one’s hands ow any careful studies in this direction. Some fifteen 
fears ago Mr. T. A. Archer, in a defunct magazine called To-Day, 
published an admirable exam pie of such investigation by determining 
the precis* parts played by the various senses in the work of Shelley 
and Keats. More recently, in 1888, M. G. l’onchet published in the 
Revue Scienfifique a short study of the colour-sense in literature which 
suggested my own. more elaborate' investigation. M. Pouchet 
e^jproached.the matter as a physiologist’s holiday-taak,and by taking 
a few pages' from five authors, nearly all French, and noting the 
number and nature of the colour-words they used, he reached the 
conclusion that the predominant colonr in literature i? always red ; 
but his data were two small and his methods too careless to carry foil 
conviction. One more recent study may be mentioned as coming 
within the same group; in the Espana Muderna for March 1894, Dr. 
Thebnssen published a paper on “ Lo Verde,” in which he showed, by 
a detailed though not numerical study, that Cervantes had a special 
predilection for green, making the eyes of Dulcinea verdes esmcraldas, 
going out of his way to clothe his-favourite personages in green, and 
otherwise dwelling on this colonr in a manner which was not common 
among his contemporaries; Dr. Thebussen further argued that there 
is a certain general repulsion to green. These are all the investiga¬ 
tions into this field that I am acquainted with, and they are all on a 
very small scale. 

I have selected a series of imaginative writers, usually poets, dating 
fhom the dawn of literature to our own day; and in considerable 
fragments of their works, sometimes their complete works, I have 
noted the main colour-words that occur, and have also noted how these 
words were used. I now present the chief numerical results, together 
with certain observations suggested by those results. 

In the course of the investigation I encountered numerous fallacies 
and difficulties. And I do not pretend that I have circumvented 
them all, for it soon became abundantly evident that while certain 
interesting results could be reached along the lines I had marked ot*, 
this was eminently a csbo for remembering Aristotle’s warning against 
a misapplied precision of method. I was careful to avoid the danger 
of taking wo small a haaiB for calculation; I was also careful to 
eliminate cmy bias of my own, and, as will be seen, I have not been 
able to showthat anyone colour dominates imaginative llteratuteJrpin 
first to last. In some cases it is not easy to ascertain whether any 
colour at all is intended ; this is frequently the case with the epithet 
“ golden,” a double-barrelled epithet such as poets love, and here each . 
case had to be judged on its merits. A still greater difficulty was the 
limitation of colour-words : must every word with a suggestion of 
colour be included ? In some cases, as with Shelley's constant 
references to 8ame,tha answer would certainly affect the result. I 
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decided to neglect all rarely used metaphysical colours (such as 
"sapphire,’' ’‘ emeraldf’ “ sable," “ argent ”), the chief apparent excep¬ 
tion being “golden,” when used as a conventional equivalent of 
“ yellow.” Thus the colour-wordsto which my investigation applies are 
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white, gray, red (with ruddy), scarlet, crimson, pink, vermilion (with 
vermeil), rosy (with roseate), yellow, golden (with gilded), green, bine, + 
assure, violet, purple, and black. ( One might expect to see orange in 
this list, as a spectrum colon.*, bnt there is. the same dislike of this 
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colour among jCetswhich experimental psychologists hare fount] among 
ordinary iadimuals ; it scarcely occurs more t^an once to a thousand 
colour-words, and has been disregarded as a negligeable quantity.. 

In Table L my results are expressed in their crudest form. In 
Tableau, I hare simplified the main results by summing together the 
reds," yellows, and Maes, omitting entirely gray, violet,* purple, and 
brown, and for purposes of comparison bringing them all to per¬ 
centages; in this table we obtain in the simplest form six colours—■ 
for White and black are colours from the present point of view— 
with which psychological investigation is mainly concerned. On the 
right of Table II. will be found enumerated the mos 0 predominant 
colours in each writer; on the left what I term his colours of predi¬ 
lection—that is to say, the colours he uses with special frequency as 
compared with other writers. Neither table shows the relative density 
of colonr, though there would be some interest in ascertaining this ; 
in general, it may be said tbit recent writers nse more colonr -than 
earlier writers, and that a poet’s early work shows more colonr than 
his later work, bnt there are numerous exceptions. 

The “Mountain Chant of the Navajo Indians”—written down by- 
Dr. Washington ^Matthews in the “ Fourth Annual Report of the 
American Bnrean of Ethnology ”—is not believed to be Very ancient. 
Bnt it is both highly poetic and very primitive. Colour is used 
copiously, usually as the repetition of a formula; it is evident that 
colonr among the Navajos is highly symbolical; black, which occurs 
most frequently, stands for man, blue for woman. 

“ The Wooing of Emer ”—translated by Professor Kuno Meyer in 
the first volume of the Archmlogical Review —is an Irish tale, written 
down i 11 the eleventh century, but belonging to the sixth century. It 
is a peculiarly fresh and vivid picture of early Keltic life. We may 
note here for the first time the predominance of red and white. Red 
hair seems to have impre'SBed this poet; bnt, apart from this, the 
same colour epithet is seldom applied twice to the same object; 
colonr here .is not nsed as a formula, it has been clearly seen ; and, it 
is largely this characteristic which gives life and charm to the tale. 

- In the Icelandic “ Yolsunga Saga,” as translated by Magnusson 
and Williail Morris, there is singularly little colour, though I have 
read-the greater part of it from this point of view. Red predomi¬ 
nates exclusively, whether as red blood, red gold, or more variously. 

The Homeric figures are founded on an examination of the first 
three books of the “ Iliad " in the translation by Dr. Leaf, who is 
thus responsible for the ooloars assigned. The preponderance’ of black 
is entirely due to the frequent reference to “ black ships ” j d white 
arms ” and “ golden hair ” are qjao common; on the whole, die 

* Includingrosy u>d crimson; both these colours have some claim to be regarded ’ 
as purples, but tain yoete hare emsd/sew red in them. 
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fusion, and very frequently in conjunction, whether » ’ a fair face, a 
flower like the daisy, Or winee. Ia the matter of hak- be seems to 
have a predilection for yellow, or “pit” ... . .. 1 ‘ 

Of Marlowe, I include the flat two eeetiada of “ Heroaud Lender,” 
the second put of “ Tambdrlaine,” and “Edward II.” Ia f'Hero 
and Leaader ” there is mnch bold, vivid, rather careleaa colour; in 
** Tamburlaine ” there is a marked decrease, and black is very pro¬ 
minent ; ia “ Edward IL” there is all bat compete absence of colour 
epithets; This rapid movement towards a singularly austere and 
dignified style is significant of this rare poet. Many of the colour 
adjectives in his early work-—“blushing ooral,” “silver tincture of 
cheek,” “ ivory throat,” &c.—do not come within my lists. His few 
preen epithets do not usually refer to vegetation, to which he was insen¬ 
sitive, though he was clearly not insensitive to more unusual green 
colour effects. . 

I have selected Shakespeare’s “ Sonnets ” aB his most personal utter- 
anoe, and “ Venus and Adonis” as a characteristic youthful poem, 
avoiding the plays, in which the colouring might be held to be largely 
of the scenepainting’ order. I believe this selection is fairly com¬ 
parable with Marlowe's work. The “ Sonnets ” give very diflerent 
results from the longer poem; they are much severer in colour, black 
and yellow predominating, while in “ Venus and Adonis ” there is a 
profusion of red and white, with very little black or yellow. It is easy 
to giia a view of Shakespeare’s colour generally by turning to a good 
concordance such as Schmidt’s “ Shakespeare Lexicon.” He appears, 
speaking roughly, to use red epithets about eighty times to fifty times 
that be uses peen, if we exclude the numerous cases in which he uses 
green without any reference to colour. Shakespeare’s use of colour is 
very extravagant, symbolical, often contradictory. He plays with colour, 
lays it on to an impossible thiokness, uses it in utterly unreal senses to 
describe spiritual facts. Colours seem to become colourless algebraic 
formulas in his hands. It may safely be said that no peat poet ever 
used the colours of the world so disdainfully, making them the play¬ 
things of a mighty imagination, only valuing them for the emphasis 
they may give to the shapes of his own inner vision. In his nse oi 
colour Shakespeare bears witness to his belief in Prosper^’* philosophy, 
and counts the external world as but a gay, insubstantial fabric, a 
mere Japanese honse set up over a volcano, mid though he seems well 
pleased to live there, he is sometimes tempted to thrust his fist through 
the walls; , . 

With Thomson’s “ Castle of Indolence ” we are in the midst of the 
eighteenth century, with its cheerful sobriety of expression, far indeed 
irm Shakespeare’s bold and careless colour. Black here prevails 
aneesoQualy over white, and yellow is totally absent. The prominence 
of brown is remarkable, and reminds us that Thomson belonged to 
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the age whicJLsked of its painters: When is yonr brown tne ? A 
-significant Ian also is the increasing prevalence of green. 

Blake’s case is interesting as that of a poet * hp was also an artist 
in design.- His verbal ootour (*s represented in the little volume of 
selections in the '‘Canterbury Poets”) is very personal and very 
characteristic of his work in design. Black and white, together .with 
yeBow (invariably in its vaguest form as “ golden), predominate. In 
faia love Of Mack he-belongs to his age, bat he evidently had a 
predilection for it (as in his admiration for black eyes), although he 
is not abeolntely insensitive to the valae of strong ooloitr ; for 
instance, he speaks of the “ crimson joy of tl^ rose.” (Except, how* 
ever, in the H Songs of Innocence,” colour epithets are but sparsely 
.sprinkled through bis work. 

* Coleridge (if we consider nearly the whole of his poetic work) at 
once continued the eighteenth centuy movement in favour of green 
and united it with Blake’s revival of yellow, bringing in at the same 
rime, as bis own contribution, a return to white and corresponding 
repugnance to black, which has ever since charactered English 
literature. Although, with his profoundly personal imaginative viatod, 
Coleridge instinctively helped to change the prevalent colour-formula 
of his rime, it must be admitted that his use of colour is rather 
commonplace. He clearly had no aesthetic joy in colour. 

This cannot be said of Shelley (basing the observations on the 
Canterbury Series volume of selections), for bis colour is profuse in 
the highest degree and he evidently enjoyed it keenly. Unlike most 
poets—and in this resembling his contemporary, Turner, in painting 
—be began with no special love of colour, but developed it with his 
general development. The chief character of Shelley’s odour is that 
it is always mingled with light end movement; for Mm, as for 
Heraclitus, the world was a perpetual flux. His is “ a green and 


glowing light, like that which drops from folded lilies in which glow- 
- worms dwell.” It is translucent colour, proceeding from some 
“ inmost purple spirit Of light,” and he seems to be slways looking 
-through a rsinbow-hued cascade, A crfrious feature in his use of 
-colour is the evidently unconscious repetition of the same word within 
a few lines f the ookmr seems to flash before him and disappear. 
His colours are fluid, opaline, irideaeent; in this again, as in the 
“ Witohof Atlas,” strongly resembling Turner’s later use efedewr; 
they make “a tapestry of fleece-like mist,” or tt woven gjdttldtiiin 
underlaid with lambent lightning fire.” Ho post has ever used fire 


so extensively; “ men scarcely know how beauriful fire is,” he says 5 
“ each flame of it is as a precious atone dissdved in ever-moviagligbt.’* 
Ha finds the semMaace of flauw in the unlikdissfc ptafes, even in 
water, for the dew in a flower is like fire; even in the solid marble, 
for the pyramid of Oostus is a flame. Everywhere ha sees edoar, 
• vot™i4Bx. 'j: ; : ,vv■' 
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fated with light and in- perpetual movement. TV Whole vsnojo 
universe i* dome ^®aey >loured glees,” which “hams the white- 
radiance of Eternity.' Shakespeare had hinted that look wee h» 
oeaoepiion of the world, bat Shsllejr worked it out with a. oonviaoed 
sincerity and daring imaginative insight which seem port of the wesy 
iwiaw of that ftaoinating personality whose fit etnblem is the flame 
•f the funeral pyre. . -0>. ^ 

..v fifimlleyisintereetmg from the present point ofview beoeose his 
mind -was, -to -a very unusual degree, of the visual type; be saw the 
•world score than he heard it or felt it, the only other sense that is- 
strikingly present in his work being that of Bmell. Keats’s world (in 
“ Hyperion,” “ Isabelm,” “ Lamia," and die later short poems) i» 
equally interesting bnt for a different reason. He is not what psycho¬ 
logists weald call a visual. His oonoeption of the world has a basis 
which is chiefly auditory and tactile, and in a leaser degree gustatory. 
To every poet, indeed, bearing should he the primary sense. It it the 
sensuous ear that he needs above all. He ereatee sound eSects that 
appeal to jjpe mind through the ear. That is a truism; it is well 
known how fond poets are of mouthing their own verse, and how they 
love to accentuate the rhythm to an extent which logical n on-poetic- 
-people regard as extravagant. The poet’s chief secondary sense is- 
usually sight, which must always bulk largely even in the work of 
blind poets. But with Keats sight is relatively less prominent than 
usual. With him, toneh, the most fundamental of all the senses, 
seems to possess a-moulding force which is rare in poetry, and with 
him also that modified kind of touoh which we know as taste has a 
somewhat peculiar prominence. Hence the concrete solidity of Keats’s 
work, and its velvety, sapid qualities, characteristic of the man of 
• whom the oft-quoted cayenne and claret story is told. One is struck 
!S* flrst-hy the luxuriance of Keats’s colour. When we come to analyse 
.Straw find it is very largely verbal colour. His colour-words are not j 
epithet. rf colours he hae seen ; they are words that have appealed to 
-Ids ear,that he found in boohs mad brooded over, vague, exotic ookrar- 
werds that-no cne woeld think of using in (fee presence of iotas! 
-ooloor. Keats showed a miraoulons mastery in the nes of inch 
colour-words f in the -'perception of odour he neams t© .have been, -a- 
-child Tbeon* eolonr that he calls constantly by its simple name, 
-aaad withgamuiBe-'Suople delight, is the colour that happened, to be 
thenmqpt popular with poets—green. He seems to have loved the 

•gseen -ef-fislds end- treeswiththe enthusiasm of a city child to whom 
the oountry-is “ green felicity.” For the rest he uses odour-words 
■chiefly as symbols el joy. All his eolonr is joyous, for which reason 
ihe aoireeJy-ever uses black, and no great poet is more licentious in 
the-neegolden” as a map piece of poriio slang. 

-nWosdswosth $■ the-^-Bkelude’’ and many of, the best lawwnjhorter 
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-poem*) ptesezS a colour scheme which i* the extreme type oi tint 
prevailing inCia day, Qiwi'itai -yellow -predominate, ae lie might 
■ himself aay, J‘ tike- nMUii»<f«r green 8eH». u He neee green twice 
aa frequently -ae* any other eelc n r, washy as the almost m e c h an i cal 
- noacMt oearem lor, and hehnsa special predileo-' 

tioo-fiBr gray. YaBow occur*, chiefly of flowers, with a certain 
.definiteness ; bat, on the whole, it cannot be said that Wor ds worth, 

: any sore than Coleridge was keenly sanative to the jdy ofoolonr. 

Bee’s odasiwseheme (aa revealed in his principal poems) til pecnHisr 
bnt difficult to define. His, indeed, is a case which well illustrates 
the value of the numerical method in summing Up and accentuating 
the characteristics of a writer’s artistic vision. Yellow, violet, purple 
and black are the colours preferred by this very personal and original 
poet* and they curiously express his vision of the world. It may be 
added that* although he rarely elaborates colour-effects, his odour is 
precise'and well realised, never merely conventional 

Baudelaire’s colour-formula (in the “ Fleurs dn Mai,” including 
Borne of the omitted poems), is also very personal, and somewhat 
recalls that of Foe. Its most conspicuous feature is the enormous 
preponderance of blacks* Baudelaire uses black aa the symbol of 
horror and melancholy, but by no means always with repufaricii; 
frequently in his hands its emotional tone is of complacency, satisfac¬ 
tion, even beauty. After black, red is the most prevalent odour, 
chiefly- in the form of “ rose,” and nearly always with a suggestion of 
happiness; therefore he well snmfhed up his own tastes when h* 
wrote of: 

" La chartne laattendu cPan bijou rose et noir.” 

Bine (little used by English poets) is also a colour of predilection with 
Baudelaire, chiefly with associations of happiness and peace. 

■ Tennyson (in the greater part of the Golden Treasury selection of 
his lyrical poems) was a very great master of colour. It u dear that 
he possessed a keen delight in odour, together with marked odour* 
preferences, and he elaborates his eSects with singular boldness, 
and more deliberate skill'than had perhaps ever been applied to the 
matter before. It is Tennyson's distinction that in his work whpt 
may be called the normal wethetic cdour-vision is once morafuHy 
restored after the aberrations of two oenturies. A lighter and brighter 
. feeling foroolour was nowin the air. Tennyson had taken the place 
«f Thamnte, jnst as Constable had taken the {dace of Croon, Tenny¬ 
son’s predilection is for rich, deep, fully saturated odours. No poet 
uses crimson, and' perhaps purple, with such brooding; sensuous 
delight. is uiligginiti uuinl iu that he has a- prafersaps for the term 
. amber, evidently -Ailing that, fay its sound at least, it strikes a deeper 
liuit jiEhm ^msofwm “the gargeow gloom of 
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wwh g over brakeaad bloom,” and the colours of fntfts, the Crimean 
end senriet-of becriesftthe eoft deep purple of plums, the rich gold of 
peers, the ruddiness of apples, “ redder than rosiest health or than 
ntterest shame.” Most English poets have sung of “ golden " hair; 
Tennyson, in his lore of pigment, prefers black hair, or, if not, It is 
l usually “ dark hair ” or * deepest brown.” His ridll is shown not 
Only by the alert avoidance of the excessesinto whioh his predilections 
might carry him, but also by the deliberate art with which he esoapes 
from conventional odour and heightens his colour-effects: 

t * ' 

“ It seems that I am happy, tbat to ms ' ; 

A livelier emerald twinkles In the gna, 

A purer eepphlre melts into the sea.’ 1 

Swinburne’s odour (in the greater part of the first series of ** Poems 
and Ballads ”) is copious, but not elaborated, nor usually, perhaps, 
very dearly seen. With Swinburne the ear has not only been first, 
but all the other senses have lagged far behind. At times he tries 
to obtain impossible colour-effects by turning into colour rfmiwiala 
words that have no normal colour association, like “subtle,” and he 
dreams of lands where “ the red rose is white,” and where things that 
an white “ shine as colour does.” But on the whole his oolbur- 
soheme u very simple and restricted; he holds to the three staples, 
red, white, and yellow—usually aa red bps, white limbs, and golden 
hair-—and be has described h|p preferences in describing Ms own 
muse, “ Madonna Mia”: - 

“ white and gold and Ted, 

God’s three chief words, man’s bread 
And oil and wine. 

Were given her for dowers.” 


Rossetti's poems (hi the complete edition of 1891) are peculiarly 
Interesting as the work of an artist who was eminent as a painter and * 
possessed a very fine feeling for oolour. It cannot be said that 
Rossetti's colour in literature is a reflection of his oolour in pointing. 
He elaborates no gorgeous effects; crimson and purple only occur twice 
each, scarlet, vermilion, violet not st all. But he showg as fine a sense 
of the value of oolour in poetry as in painting, perhaps a flow sente. 
He uses the simplest and clearest oolour-words, like all the writers who 
hive really seen oolour, and he Uses them rarely and strongly. He 
wSA repeatedly strike a colour harmony in the course of 4wo or three 
lines with the Beemingly casual felicity of intensely realised imagi¬ 
native vision. It may be noted, as a possible exception to his 
-preference for simple odtoars, that he onlyonceuses yeltew (Of hair), 
he SO frequently uses golden, especiallylfef Mr (twenty-three 
-times) ; hab indeed is for him nearly always golden, never Mack or 
brown. The teafly rhssactoristio feathre in his odour-scheme 
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however, the w*te. He mas it very variously end ooptonsly, prefer 
ably not as the conventional symbol of beantybutSs the symbol of 
terror -and dread. This may be seen very dearly in “ Sister Helen,” 
bat it penetrates all hie poetic work, aid if we wOre to include his very 
frequent uSe of “wan,"“pfcl«," “gray,” this tendency would beseen 
to dominate his whole imaginative work in literature. Rossetti baa 
given the fullest imaginative expression; to the latent northern feeling 
for white as the ooloor of dimly terrible things, the colour of die pale 
mists that enwrap the vague supernatural powers of lands that know 
little pf the sun. # . 

Walt Whitman was contemptuous of what he considered the feudal 
literature of Europe, bnt it can scarcely be said that bis colour-vision 
at all events (in “ Children of Adam,” “ Caimans,’' “ Drum-Taps,” &e.) 
differs markedly from that of Tennyson and bis other European con¬ 
temporaries. He likes strong simple colour, and the chief charac¬ 
teristics'of his scheme are a dislike to the,,conventional “golden,” 
leading to an nnusnal nse of yellow, and also a predilection for black 
and for brown, the colour of tanned autumnal things, which in England 
we must regard as more characteristic of the past than tbs p r es ent . - 
Green is not s predominant colour of “ Leaves of Grass.” j 

The interesting feature in Pater’s colour-scheme (as shows in 
several chapters of “Marius”) is its return to the classic type, with 
prevalence of white and yellow. The whole scheme resembles that of 
Catullus, save that in the latter there is greater prominence of red. , 
That a writer should thus instinctively adopt the colour preferences 
of the age towards which he was attracted is another proof of die 
assurance with which we may usually rely on this test. In the 
emotional tone of the white which he uses so freely, as well as in its 
prevalence. Pater exhibits the classic feeling, the feeling indeed of all 
southern peoples, for the one touch of colour which the austere 
epicureanism of the Semitic preaoher would allow was a white 
garment. Pater’s insistence on white seems to come, as he would 
himself say, “from the lips of one who had about him some secret 
fascination in his own expression of a perfect temperance, as if toe 
merely negative quality of purity, the absence of any taint or daw. 
exercised a positive influence.” 

Verlaine in his “ Bomanoes sans Paroles,” “ Sagesse," &c., is. in bis 
use of ooloor a tens child of the Ardennes, a lover of mist, o £ twilight, 
of moonlight, and although not insensitive to ooloor, his single predi¬ 
lection is for gray; 

“ Rien de plus cher qne U oh&rme griae 
04 I'lndAoU aa Prfclfl m joint.” 

It may be noted that Veriaine’a oolour-foravul*. while remaining 
personal in its pueddeodon fix gray, combines tte -daqsMriw P* 
tin written to whom ho wa* chiefly attracted; OB the one hand, it 
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reMihrBaudriaire’B; OB the other it is related to thattheHngUsh 
writers, especially TenLyeemin Ms lyrics, with whom tie felt a dose 
affinity. He dwell* an. the b orde rl and between day and nij$b,When 




An «w pUva lalttna gli«»e . - 

Et qnc lonaent lea isgelne roaes at noire.” 



He uses the same curious nuance of harmonies in colour again and' 
agato to very unlikely positions. 

In Olire' Sohreiner’e “ Dreams ” white is again predominant, used ' 
wi& Hie southern emotional tone. The most remarkable feature 
hereis toe deficiency of green and the prominenoe of blue. There 
is no attempt to obtain atmosphere or harmony, but the odour ia 
always very emphatic and dearly visualised. 

The aeries ooncludes with Gabriele D’Annunzio’s volume of poems, 

“ Intermezzo.” D’Annunzio is the most conspicuous among the younger 
Italian writers, and his odour-formula stands out as that in which— 
if we put aside the very primitive writers—red is most prominent, 
thus furnishing the dimaz of a movement which has been going on 
Steadily for two centuries. 

One asks oneself on looking at these tables: What do they mean ? 

. I have no wish to forestall the reader’s own interpretation of them, ' 
but I may indicate one or two of the meanings which to me they 
seem to possess. Although a larger series would be needed to give 
full assurance, I do net think the general result would be affected. 

There are three things, it seems to me, which colour in literature 
describes or symbolises: nature, man, imagination. These three 
cover toe whole ground. The predominance of green or blue—-the 
odours of vegetation, the sky, and toe sea-—means that toe poet is 
predominantly a poet of nature. If red and its synonyms are 
supreme, we may assume an absorbing interest in man and woman, ' 
for there am the colours of blood and of love, the two main pivots of 
hnihait affairs, at^all events in poetry. And where there is a pre¬ 
dominance of blade, white, and, I think I would add, ydlow—the 
colours that are me in toe world, and the colour of golden impossi¬ 
bilities—there we shall find that the poet is singing with, as it 
wore, dosed eyes, intent on his own inner virion. Wordsworth and 
Shelley belong largely to toefirst class; Chaucer and Whitman largely 
to the eseend ; Homer, Marlowe, Blake, Poe, and Rossetti hugely ’ 
to toe third. We cannot, of course, expect any great degree of pre¬ 
cision in the mutter. Gveenamong the earlier writers is commonly 
used of garments; blue often refers to eyea and veto;; it is chiefly by 
their tone that blade, white, and yellow reveal the imaginative instincts; 
sad led refers to human things* in only about fifty per osut. oases' 
iu wUflh ft eecuvs. But tin general tendencyrename diallaot. 




'leaving tbeffpestibn of interpretation, w* may consider the his¬ 
torical evolutan of (he odours taken asp*r*tdy. The resthetw 

position of white has been fairlyconstant throughout. Black has 
varied irregularly, predominating in the writers of any age whoso 
imagination is grave, sombre, and melancholy. YeUoW ha* also 
predominated irregnlariy, in aooordanoe with no 'aingie tendency, 
being associated sometimes with a annny, sometimes with a jaundiced 
view of Hfe^ though it is moat oonapiooooa in the poets of claseio 
instinct. Bed famishes, on the whole, a very even carve; high 
among primitive writers, it sinks in the, seventeenth oegtury to rise. 
again daring the present century. According to Professor Bari ; 
Barnes, trim has tested many hundred American boys and girls, a 
preference for red indicates a certain degree of maturity, younger 
children usually preferring blue. A love for red iB evidently aero- 
dated with the passionate and sensuous enjoyment of natnral and 
human things, as in the “ Wooing of Emer,” in Chancer, Shakespeare,~- 
Keata, Tennyson, and D'Annunzio. Blue, and especially green, fur¬ 
nish tike moat curious and instructive sesthetio history. It ia obvious 
at s glance how the mistake arose that early man was insensitive to 


these colours; one or the other, or both, furnish not lees than six 
lacunce in tfie first five of the series. The savage rarely possesses 
words for either oolour, and even the Greeks in the fourth century of 
our era had no specialised wend fin: green. The things that we call 
blue they were content to call dark or black, so that for them the sky 
was of the same cdlour as dark hair; while the things that we call ■ 
green they were content to consider yellow, the oolour of honey. 

The aesthetic vision of the Greeks included blade, white, red, and 
yellow. In so remote a country as Brazil, von der Steinen found 


though all tribes were able to distinguish blue and green. Even 
where blue and green epithets exist we find very strange anomalies. 
The natives of India deny that the sky ia blue, in the sense that 
indigo is bine; they call it “ sky-odoured.” And the Chinese, while - 
they distinguish UnW from green perfectly, and have words for both,, 
call the Sky mean. We have no right to smile, for it is only of. 
recent yews that; the poets of this sea-girt island have diaoernei the 
colour of the see,- Few Shakeepeare the sea was green, m it was iOr 
Coleridge, and for most poets before Shelley. 

The primary sontoe of alt them anomalies lies in the-fogt that 
primitive sum had no uses for green and bine. The greenness of 
vegetatiopisof little concern in savage life, and it is only in vegetation 
that green ever becomes conspicuous. The odour oftbeskysand the 
see, except when it becomes dark, is equally a matter of indifference 
to savaged Moreover, both due and green eeem to base been 
generally difocttlt todbfoai as pigments; they are eariainly seldom** 
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net by primitive peoples. Probehlytoey wem nolpsoeght After. 
The remit was that, a^gnsn and Use were of little oodoern cithsr in 
nature or in the arts of Hie, they holed to evolve any sestoetie footing. 
When green begins to appear, at all events in English literature, a# 
represented in my tables, it is nattily associated less with nature than 
with maos, as the colour i«f garments. It is eo in the “Matte 
d’Arthur,” and often in Chaucer, while even Marlnwe’a references to 
green era not to vegetation. It is in the seventeenth century that we 
diet find trace of a conscious and deliberate joy in green with special 
reference to^its symbolism of nature. This tendency was a by- 
> Puritan movement. The men who tamed from courts 


and towns began to find pleasure in the country, and the predominant 
oolonr of the country became for them the symbol of that pleasure. 
There is something of this in Milton. In Marvell, who dearly 
possessed a keen delight pi colour, it is well marked, and in a single 
couplet he has felicitously expressed this attitude of the aesthetic 
Puritan: ,>? ■, 

“ Annihilating all that’s made, ' 

To a green thought in a green Bhade.” 


If we take Palgrave’B “ Golden Treasniy ” of lyrics and analyse its 
four parts, which roughly correspond to the laBt four centuries, w«j.. 
find tout while in Part I. red comes firat, in Part II. red and green 
are about equal. During the eighteenth century poets lived much 
in the country, and toe deliberate use of green greatly increased. 
That Thomson represents and even exaggerates the type of colour- 
virion prevailing in his century is shown by Part III. of the “ Golden 
Treasury,” where we find that green is the most prominent colour, 
though closely followed by red, while black is as prevalent as white, 

, a phenomenon found in no other centmy. Towards toe end of toe 
eighteenth century this esthetic ourrent towards green was reihforoed 
by German influence which then began to affect English literature. 
In German literature there had long been a simple, instinctive 
pleasure in green things, the heritage of a people which issued from 
fhe forests. Even in “ Faust ” I find that ’green predominates 
throughout, followed at a considerable distance' by red. p Among tire 
Stave also, especially in their folk-songs, aooording to Veokenstedt, 
gram abounds. This tendency was therefore at this time partly 
native, partly exotie. Wtdtisworth represents the climax of the 
green movement in English literature; in his hands the epit het 
becomes merely a label which the poet affixes almost mcohawoa l ly to 
Us literary baggage. If a love of green, as a writer with some 
etsiar to be an authority has somewhat absurdly declared, * heralds a 
laxity, if not a decadence of morals,” toe end of toe last century was 
osrteinly such an age, and Wordsworth was its chief prophet. It 
Wee dearly impossible to go farther in thaidireotkb. Tennyson 



performed th-^'vvt of incarnadining this multitudinous Wa of greed. 
He wse the ksder of a new movement Not tj^it Tennyson bad 007 
repugnance to green; on the contrary, be shows a distinct apprecia¬ 
tion of it, and even follows some of the early writers in introducing 
green garments. But ; hAevidently realised that for hie immediate 
predeoesBors greenness had become a bald convention, and he exer- 
ciaes a certain research in obtaining his green effects. The type of 
colour-formula which Tennyson introduced, or re-introdooed, is sub¬ 
stantially that which still rules to-day.. 

The odour-type of the fntnre can scarcely be forecast. It is 
evident; however, that the aesthetic value of blue has lSofc yet been, 
folly developed in English literature; and there are signs that the 
English-speaking children of sunnier skies will find new scope in 
weaving into their work the colour of the sky and the sea, and the 
ideas of infinity and depth whioh it most naturally symbolises. 

Althbngh I cannot claim to hare put this numerical test of colour- 
vision into a final shape, there can be little doubt that it possesses at 
least two uses in the precise study of literature. It is, first, an 
instrument for investigating a writer’s personal psychology, by defining 
tfte 'Share of his aesthetic colonr-vision. When we have ascertained 
a wiv ; er’B colour-formula and his colours of predilection, we can tell 
at a glance, simply and reliably, something about his view'of the 
world which pages of description could only tell us with uncertainty. 
In the seoond place, it enables ub to take a definite step in the attain¬ 
ment of a scientific aesthetic, by furnishing a means of comparative ‘ 
study. By its help we can trace the colours of the world as mirsored 
in literature from age to age, from. country to country, and in finer 
shades among the writers of a single group. At least one broad and 
unexpected conclusion may be gathered from the tables here presented. , 
Many foolish things have been written about the “degeneration” of 
latter-day art. It is easy to dogmatise when you think that you are safe 
from the evidence of precise tests. Bat here is a reasonably precise test, 
A «4 the evidence of this test, at all events, by no means furnishes 
support for the theory of dec&denoe. On the contrary, it shows that 
the deoadenot, if anywhere, was at the end of the last century, arid 
that opr own virion of the world is fairly one with that of oiassfe 
tunes, ijrith Ohauoer's and with Shakespeare’s 
nineteenth century we can say this for the first 
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THE PROPOSED GIGANTIC MODEL OF 
THE EARTH. 

f ■ -• • • • 


M ELISSE RECLTJS, the well-known geographer, in a pamphlet 
• recently printed at Brussels,* has elaborated a startling and 
even sensational proposal for the construction of a huge globe, m r at 
scale of one hundred thousandth the actual use. This is swOnt 1 
one-third smaller than the maps of our own one-inch Ordnattoe 
Survey; and the magnitude of the work will be appreciated when it 
is Stated that the structure will be 418 feet in diameter, so that the 
Loudon Monument, if erected inside it, would not reach to its 'centre, 
while* even the top of the cross of St Paul’s Cathedral would fell 
short of its North Pole by fourteen feet. This enormous rise is 
obhsiddred to be necessary in order to allow of the surface bring 
modelled with minute accuracy and in true proportions, so as to show 
mountains and valleys* plateaux and lowlands, in their actual relations 
to the earth’s magnitude. Even on this large scale the Himalayas 
would be only eboUt three and a half inches high, Mont Blanc about 
tWo inches, the Grampians half an inch, while Hampstead arid 
Highgate would be about one-sixteenth of an inch above the vriiey 'of 
the Thames. It may be thought that these Small ele vatiqps would be 
quite imperceptible on the vast extent of a globe Which wonldbea 
quarter of a mile in rircnmference; but the visibility of inequalities 
of snrfhce depends not on thrir actual magnitude so much as on thrir 
steepness or abruptness, and most hills and mountains rise with con¬ 
siderable abruptness ton nearly level plains. All irregularities of 
surface are appreciated by ua owing to the effects of light and shade 
peo&uoed by them; and by a proper arrangement of the illumination 
the smallest deviations from a plane can he easily rendered visible. 

* EUata Refills, " Projet do Const nntion d'un Globe Terrestre a fdchalle da Cent 
milllfcme.” Kdition do la Socitte JfonTclle, 1898. 
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Again, tke aof moantmns are always mack broken upby deep 
valleys, narrow gorges, or ranges Of precipitoqp cliffs, which give a 
diatkratoharaoter to monntomoua countries, thus producing striking 
contrasts with lowlands and plateaux, which, when brightened by 
appropriate oolouring and brought to view by a suitable diaporition 
of the sonroes of light, would give them any desired amount of 
'distmctoefiB. 

It is proposed that the globe shall always be kept upeto the latest 
knowledge tff the day, by adding fresh details from the results of new; . 
•explorations in every put of the world; bo that, by megns of phater 
graphy, maps of any oonntry or district oould be formed on any 
scale denied ; and for a small fee the globe might be available to all - 
map-makers for that purpose. Such maps would be more accurate 
-than those drawn by any method of projection, while the facility of 
their oonstrnction would render them very cheap, and would thus be 
a greaf boon to the public, especially whenever attention was directed 
to any particular area. 

M. Reclus states the scientific and educational value of such: a 
j^lobe as due to the following considerations—(1) its accuracy of pro- 
Vtion in every part, as compared with ail onr usual maps, espeoislly 
such as represent continents or other large areas; (2) the unity of 
presentation of all countries, by which the erroneous ideas arising 
from the better known countries being always given on the largest 
scale will be avoided; and (8), that the true proportions of all ithe 
elevations of the Surface will be made visible, and thus many: 
erroneous ideas as to the origin, nature, and general features of 
mountain ranges, of valleys, and of plateaux will be corrected. He 
has fixed upon the scaleof one hundred thousandth for several reasons. 

In the first place, it gives the maximum size of a globe that, in the 
present state of engineering science, can probably be constructed, or 
that would be in any case advisable; secondly, it is the scale of a 
considerable number of important maps in various parts of the world ; 
and, thirdly,; it is the smallest that would allow of very moderate 
elevations being modelled on a true scale. He considers that even:. .... 

Paris and Primrose Hiil at London would be distinctl y 
under a proper oblique illumination. , 

■ When, however, we consider the si*e of such a globe, searly fimr 
hundred and twenty feet in diameter, it is evident that both the diffi¬ 
culties -<«bS the cost of fin construction will be very great ; and both 
me rendered still grealpr by the particular design adopted, by M. 
Re&tus—~a design whieh, in the opinion of the present writeris by an 
means the best calculated to secure the various objects aimed at. I - 
will therefosa first briefly describe the exact propoaalsof 11 Reclns as 
set forth fit his interesting and suggestive pamphlet, and will then, 
describe the attscnatfra method, which seems to me to be at once 


visible upon it 
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Steepler, leu costly, and mar* likely to be both pojttler and is- 
rtrtto c l »e.v : ' c ' J 

Theessentjsl featattsiofthe proposed .globe ate ■ said' to be u 
tttSn. Nothing about It most destroy or even diminish Us general 
effect. It must not therefore rest upon the level ground, but most be 
supported on eome kind of pedestal; and it most be so situated as to 
be seen from a considerable distance in every direction without any 
intervening abstraction by boasse, trees, &c. Bat, in oar northern 
climate, the effects of frost and Snow, son and wind, dost and iteoke, 
lito Odd hafy would soon destroy any snob delioate work as the 
modelling and tinting of the globe; it is therefore necessary to 
protect it with an outer covering, which will also be globular, its 
smootbouter surface being boldly and permanently odonred to 
represent all the great geographical features of the earth, bo aa to 
form an effective picture at a considerable distance. In Order to 
•Bov room for the various stairs and platforms which will be required 
in order to provide for access to every part of the surface of the 
interior globe, and to afford the means of obtaining a view of a ct>n- 
siderable extent of it, there ia to be a space of about fifty feet between / 
it and its covering, so that the latter mast have an intide diameter of { 
abont five hnndred and twenty feet. It is also to be raised about ' 
sixty feet above the ground, so that the total altitude of the structure 
will be not far short of six hnndred feet. 

M. Berios adds to his general description a statement furnished by 
a competent engineer giving a general estimate for the erection of the 
globe, with some further constructive details, which are, briefly, as 
follows: Both the globe and the envelope are to be built np of iron 
meridians connected by spiral bands, leaving apertures nowhere more 
than two metres wide. The envelope is to be covered with thick 
plates of glass, and either painted outside on a slightly roughened 
surface, or inside with the surface remaining polished, either of which 
methods are stated to have certain advantages with corresponding 
disadvantages. The envelope bring exposed to storms and offering 
„ such an enormous surface to the wind would not be safe on a single 
pedestal. It is therefore proposed to hare four supports placed abont 
140 feet apart, and bnilt of masonry to the required height of 69 feet. 
The globe itself is to have a surface of plaster, on which alt'the details 
am to be modelled and tinted, the oceans atone being covered *fth 
thin glass; In order to provide 'access to every part of the snr&gh of 
the globe it is proposed to construct in the space between the jriob* 
and its oovering, but much nearer to the former, a broad platform, 
amending spirally from the South to the North Pole in twenty-four, > 
spiras, with a maximum rise of one in twenty. The balustrade on the 
inner side of this ascending platform is to be one metro (S'feat 8 
inches)'trom the surface of the globe, and thr total length of the walk 
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'; ng it will be about five miles. But aa the sucoeasive terns of this 
spiral path 1*7 would be about 20 feet above ^ech other, the gr ea t e r 
part of the globe’s surface would be at top great a dis tan ce, end 
would be seen too obliquely, to permit of the detail* botogwell wen. 

It is therefore proposed that the globe ehoold rotate on its polar axis, 
by which means every part of the surface would be accessible, by 
choosing the proper point on the platform and waiting till the rota¬ 
tion brought the place in question opposite the observes. Bat aa such 
an enormotfg mass could only be rotated very slowly, and even mow 
slowly bronght to rest, this process would evidently involve much 
delay and considerable cost. Again, as the facility* of producing 
accurate maps by photography is one of the moat important sees 4 
which the globe would serve, it is dear that the spiral platform, with 
ius balustrade and supporting columns, would interfere with the view 
of any considerable portion of the surface. To obviate this difficulty 
it is stated that arrangements will be made by which every portion of 
the Bpiral platform may be easily raised np or displaced, so as to leave 
a considerable portion of the globe's surface open to view without any 
intervening obstruction. In order that this removal of a portion of 
roadway may not shut off access to all parts of the globe above 
Hhe opening, eight separate staircases are to be provided by means of 
Which the ascent from the bottom to the top of the globe may be 


This account of the great earth-model proposed by M. Beelus 
clearly indicates the difficulties and complexities in the way of its 
realisation. We are required to erect, not one globe, bat two, the 
enter one, to Berve mainly as a cover for the real globe, being very 
modi larger, and therefore much more costly, than the globe itself. 
Then we have the eight staircases of twenty-four flights each, and the 
five or six miles of spiral platform, wide enough to allow of a pathway 
neat the surface of the globe and a double line of road outside for the 
psiiasge of some form of auto-motor carriages. Then, again, toe 
greater part of this huge spiral platform is to be in movable sections, 
which can he either swung aside or lifted np in order to allow of an 
uninterrupted view of any desired portion of the globe’s snr&oe. 
But even tA- will not suffice to get an adequate view of the globe in 
•B its parts, and this enormous mass is to be rendered capabla of 
rotating on a vertical axis. It is suggested that this rotation shall bo 
continuous in the apace of a sidereal day, and it is tboagfct that it 
willbo so Blow as not to interfere with any photographic operations 
that they be desired. 

Bqt a little consideration will show us that, even with all theee 
complex oauatruetions and movements, and supposing that they all 
work with complete snoeeas, the main p u rposes and nas of the globe, 
as laid down by M. Batons himself, would ba very imperfectly attained. 
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Kteftmfcpoint is that snoha globe would -correct esmmaous ideas as 
trtbe comparative rife-und shape of different regionsloe to the me 
•ttf Mercator 5 * wefer forms qf p fq j eCtioa. But in - the globe «• -pro¬ 
posed ao comparison ofvdifferent countries, unless very near together 
Wouidbe pqerible ; and even rf considerable portions of the platform 
eoeld be removed, and the observer could be placed near die outer . 
covering,at -a distance of, say, 40 feet from the globe, only a com¬ 
paratively smalt area could be 'semer photographed in it* accurate 
prop ttrt fa ma. Ifwe take a circle of 40- feet dfirmetw as our field of 
view it is evident that all the marginal portion would be seen vbry 
obliquely (at an angle of 80° from the perpendicular if iim aurfaee 
were fiat, but at a somewhat greater angle owing to the curvature of 
the surface), and would also be on a smaller scale owing to their 
g reet er distance from the instrument, so that the central portions only 
wouMbe seen in their fame proportionate Bize and shape. For ordi¬ 
nary views this "would -not much matter, but when we have to pro¬ 
duce nape from a globe which is estimated to cost somewhereabotrt 
a million sterling, and one of whoee chief uses is to facilitate the pto- 
dnofcion of sack maps, a high degree bf accuracy is of the first 
i mpor tance: In order to attain even a fair amount of accuracy con 
parable with that of a map on any good projection, we should urobatay-. 
have to-limit toe area to a diameter of about lO feet, equal to about 
190 or 200 miles, so that even such very limited areas as Scotland or 
Ireland’would be beyond the limits of any high degree of aoodracy. 
Larger area*, such ae the British Isles, France, or Germany, would be . 
quite beyond the reach of any acennto reduction by means of photo¬ 
graphy. As affording exceptional facilities for accurate map-making 
the globe would be of very limited service. 

' ’ ThB second advantage to be derived from the proposed globe is 
Stated to be the correction of erroneous ideas as to the comparative 
tfser of'* various countries and islands, owing to the fact of their 1 
representation in atlases on very different scales, white each country 
givee'ite own territories the greatest prominence. But a large part of 
this advantage would be lost owing to the fact that distant countries 
could never be seen together. That Texas is much larger than France 
wpuld net-be ka p r e se ed upon the spectator when, after 6dng right-of 
'the tuje'oountiy sevwtal' hours might pass .before he came in slght of * 
tbe ether, white -even' the-various -States of Europe, meh as Ghent 
Britain arridtaly, or Portugal and Turkey, would never be’ in view at 
^he satoe tfaUeu‘'’ v For this speeiel purpose, therefore, the globe would 
not be bo instructive as the'large wall maps of continents mt present 

• uwfi be every nhml hxra. ,T 

• third advantage, that the globe would admit of the Varied 
dohtonm «f the surface being shown in their tane proportions, does 
undoubtedly nriety and ie very*i mpoi t a ut; <> bat even'an regards this 
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►feature, its instruotivenees would be very largely diminished by the- 
.impomihiHiy Jf-xeeing . the l o gnto u m .of: any considerable am in. its. 
-entirety, or. of -comparing thevarious monniain range* with eaob 
• other,, or eren thedifiwent, parts «f the same mountain range. If may 
be doubted whether the wlief-imups now made do not give as useful 
information as would be decided from a globe of which, only, so .limited 
a portion could be seen at one view. 

■■ It thna appeam :thpkt -.the . gigantic. earth-model proposed: 

Beclus would.vary ,iU(|erfeetly fulfil the purposes for which he adro- 
catos its construction* But this defect is not at all inherent in * 
globe of the dimensions he proposes, but only in the parfctoular fbnn of' 
it which he appears to consider tp be alone worthj| of oonsideratioh- 1 
I believe that each a globe can be made which shall comply with the 
essential donations he. has laid down, which shall be in thehighest 
degree scientific and educational, which shall be a far more attractive 
exhibition than one upon his plan, and which could be ooxu&rueted 
for about one-third the amount which hie doable globe would cosh. 

It. would only be necessary to erect one globe, the outer surface of' 
-tghioh would present e general view of all the great geographical. 

tfibaresof the earth, while on the inner surface would be formed that, 
.rtnctly accurate, model which M. Beclus considers would justify the 
expense ofauch a great work, and which, as I shall presently show,, 
would possess all those qualities which he postulates as essential, but 
whichi the globe described by him would certainly not possess. 

I make no doubt that the eminent geographer would at once put. 
his veto upon this proposal ae. being wholly unscientific, unnatural, 
and absurd.,: lie would probably say. that to represent a convex body 
by means of a . concave surface is to turn the world upside-down, or 
rather outside-in, and is fundamentally erroneous; that it must lead 
to false ideas ae to the resl nature of the earth’s surface, and that it 
cannot; be truly educational or scientifically useful. But these 
objections,; and any others .of like nature, are, I venture to think,, 
either unsound in themselves. or are wholly beside the question at 
issue, a M.-Beolushas, himself declared the objects of the gigantic. 

„ earfh'«mdel and .the< educational and scientific uses it should fulfil. 

-I fefcfcihssommetly.as he has stated them, and I ma i n t ain that if the 
{■ten proposed by.uno, oan he shown to fulfil all these reqaizemeute,. 

■ thenuitvMiuaot be mid ito.be tom scientific, or less inatruotisw,.tlmn. 
i jae w tioh . c aq ouly fnlfil them in. a wry inferior degeee. 

, - .;iB*fi|i*ishewM«,Ae,eve»whslaiing advantage of the couawnovor 
the convex globe for all limportant usee, I would caU ntteption to. 
two strictly iHesfccarivB toots.. Celestial globes have bean, long in use, 
and I am not aware that it has ev(* been suggested, .that they are- 
unscientific and deceptive, and they ought to be abolished. Positions 

(.eeen nmspw mA jw%, eerily,, faans&npd to the 
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Wpperentiy concave sky; while many problems relating to the motions 
the earth and the planets ore dearly illustrated onQ explained by 
their nee. A concave surface suspended from the soiling of a school¬ 
room would, doubtless, show more accurately the position of the 
heavenly bodies, but would probably not be to generally usefal os the 
unnatural convex globe. 

The representation of the earth’s snrfaoe on the inside of a sphere has 
been tried on a considerable scale by Wyld’s globe in Leicester Square, 
«hd woe fonnd to be extremely interesting s4R instructive. Before 
seeing it I was prejudiced against it as being quite opposed to nature; 
but oil my Objections vanished when I entered the building and behdd 
the beautiful map-panorama from the central gallery. I visited it 
several times, and I never met with any one who woe not delighted 
with it, or who did not find it most instructive in correcting the 
erroneous views produced by the usual maps and atlases. It remained 
for twelve years one of the most interesting exhibitions in iondon, 
when, it wm removed owing to the lease of the ground having 
expired. This globe was sixty feet in diameter, and it showed how 
grand would'be the effect of one many times larger and admitting of., 
greater detail, and of more striking effects by the view at differa 1 
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distances and under various kinds of illumination. 

One other consideration may be adduced in this connection, wh 
is, that even the outer snrfaoe of a huge globe has its own sources *of 
error and misoonoeption. It would perpetuate the idea of the North- 
pole being up and the South-pole down, of the snrfaoe of the earth 
being not only convex but sloping, while for the whole -southern 
hemisphere we should have to look upwards to see the surface, which 
we could never do in reality unless we were far away from that sur¬ 
face. Again, we all know how the sea-horison seen from an elevation 
appears not convex but concave. A convex globe, therefore, will not 
represent the earth os we see it, or as we can possibly see it; and to 
construct such a globe with all the details of its surface clearly 
manifest, while at the same time we me the convexity and have to 
loch up to some parts of the surface and doom upon othess, really 
introduces fresh misoonoeptions while getting rid of old ones. We 
cannot reproduce in a model all the Characteristics ofc the gioba we 
live on, and must therefore be content with that mode of re pr ee en ta- 
ttou which will offer the greater number of advantages and be, on the 
whole, rite mast instructive and the most generally usefal. This, I 
believe, is undoubtedly the hollow globe, in which, however, the outer , 
surface would be utilised to give a general representation of the earth 
as proposed by K. Beclus, and which would no doubt be a very 
interesting and attractive object ; 4 > : 

IwSl now proceed to show, in boom detail, hew the concave 
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surface of a hollow globe is adapted to fulfil all the purposes and uses 
which M. Redros desires. • 

- We should, in the first place, tie able to see the most distant regions 
in their true relative proportions with a facility of comparison un¬ 
attainable in any other way, Weconld, for instance, take in at one 

■nee Scandinavia and Britain, or Greenland and Florida, and by a 
jpflarn of the head conld compare any two.areas in a whole hemi- 
.... -re. Both the sglative shape and the relative size of any two 
countries or islands Apd be readily and accurately compared, and 4 no 
illusion as to the comparative magnitude of our own lapd would be 
possible. ' In the next place, the relief of the surface would be repre¬ 
sented exactly as if the surface were convex, but facilities for bringing 
out all the details of the relief by suitable illumination would be 
immensely greater in the hollow globe. Instead of being obliged to 
have the source of illumination only fifty feet from the surface, it 
conld be placed either at the pole or opposite the equator at a distance 
of two hundred or three hundred feet, and be easily changed:Pd as to 
illuminate a particular region at any angle desired, and to render 
/visible the gentlest undulations by their shadows. Ofctmrse, electric 
fighting would be employed, which by passing through Slightly 
tinted media might be made to represent morning, noon, or evening 
illumination. 

It is, however, when we come to the chief scientific and educational 
use of such a globe, the supply of maps of any portion of the earth 
on any scale, by means of photography, that the superiority of the 
concave model is so overwhelming as to render all theoretical objec¬ 
tions to it entirely valueless. We have seen that on the Convex 
surface of a globe such as M. Reclua has proposed, photographic 
reproductions of small portions only would be possible, while in areas 
of the size of any important European State, the errors due to the 
greater distance and the obltqne view of the lateral portions would 
cause the maps thus produced to be of no scientific value. But, in 
the «me of the concave inner surface of a sphere, the reverse is 
the ewfe, the curvature itself being an essential condition of the very 
close accuracy of the photographii reproduction. A photograph taken 
from anywhere near the oerjtre of the sphere would have every portion 
of the surface at right angles to the line of sight, and also at un equal 
distance from the camera. Hence there would be no distortion dne 
to obliquity of the lateral portions, or errors of proportion Owing to 
varying distances from the lens. We have, in fact, in,» hollow 
sphere with fche camera placed, in the centre, toe ideal conditions 
which alone 'mpdiSr it posrfble to reproduce detailed, maps - ' on the 
surface of a sphere with accuracy of scale over the whole area. For 
producing maps of countries of considerable extent the camera would, 
therefore, be plaoed trfear the centre, but for maps of smaller areas on 
vol. lxix. 3 c 
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n larger scale, it might be brougfetmuch newer without any per¬ 
ceptible error being iftrodnced, while even at tbe smallest distances 
and tiie largest scale the distortion would always be less than if taken 
from a convex surface: It follows that only on a concave globular 
surface would it be worth the expense of modelling the earth & 
relief with the greatest attainable accuracy, and keeping it always 
abreast Of the knowledge of the day, Binoe only in this way could 
accurate photographic reproductions of any portions of it be readily 
obtained. For absolute accuracy of reductiauwne sensitive surface 
would have |o be correspondingly concave, and this condition could 
probably be attained. 

I will now point out how much more easily access can be provided- 
to every part of the surface of a concave than to that of a convex 
globe, Of course, there must be a tower in the position of the polar 
. axis. This would be as small in diameter as possible consistent With 
stability, and with affording space for a central lift; and it wduld be 
provided with a series of outside galleries supported on slender 
columns, at regular intervals, for affording views of the whole surface 
of the globe. This general inspection might be supplemented by <■ 
binocular glasses with large fields of view aud of varying powers, by 
means of which all the details of particular districts could be ' 
examined. For moBt visitors this would be sufficient; but access to 
the surfoee itself would be required, both for purposes of work upon it, 
for photographing limited areas at moderate distances, and for close 
study of details for special purposes. This might be provided without 
any permanent occupation of the space between the'central tower and 
the modelled surface, in the following manner. 

Outside the tower and close to it will be fixed, at equal distances 
apart, a series of three or four circular rails, on which will rest by means 
of suitable projections and rollers, two vertical steel cylinders, exactly 
opposite to each other and reaching to within about ten feet of the 
top and bottom of the globe, with suitable means of causing them 
slowly to revolve. Attached to these will be two light drawbridges, 
which can be raised or depressed at will, and also, when exftnded, 
will have a vertical sliding motion from the bottom to tlje top of the- " 
upright'supports: The main body of this drawbridge would reach 
somewhat beyond the middle point from tiie tower to the globular’ 
surface, the remaining distance being spanned by a lighter extension 
sliding out from beneath the main bridge and supported by separate 
stays from the top of the tower. When not in use, the outer half 
would be drawn back and the whole construction raised up vertically 
against the tower. The two bridges being opposite each other, and 
always being extended together, would exert no latesal strain upon 
the tower. 

By means of this arrangement, whitish w&tih hot in nse would leave 
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the whole surface of the globe open to view, access could be had to 
every square fbot of the surface, whether for pngposes of work upon it 
or for close examination of its details; and, in comparison with the, 
elaborate and costly system of access to the outer sjarface of a globe 
of.equal size, involving about five miles of spirally ascending platform 
and more than a mile of stairs, besides the rotation of the huge globe 
itself, is so simple that its cost would certainly not be one-twentieth - 
part of thejjther system- At the same .time, it would give acaess to 
any part of tbesurfaarfar more rapidly, and even when in use would 
only obstruct the view of a verj small fraction of the surface. ^ 

A few words maybe added as to a mode of construction of the 
globe different from that suggested in the project of M. Reclus. It 
seems to me that simplicity and economy would be ensured by form¬ 
ing the globe of equal hexagonal cells of cast steel of such dimensions 
and form that when bolted together they would build up a perfect 
sphere‘of the size required. As the weight and strain ftlie 
material would decrease from the bottom to the top, toe thickness, of 
the walls of the cells and of the requisite cross struts might, diminish 
in du - proportion while toe outside dimensions of all the dells were 
exactly alike. At the equator, and perhaps at one or two points 
below it, the globe might be encircled by broad steel belts to resist 
any deformation from toe weight above. A very important matter, 
not mentioned by M. Rectus, would be the maintenance of a nearly 
uniform temperature, so as to avoid injury to the modelling of the 
interior by expansion and contraction. This might be secured by 
enclosing the globe in a thick outer covering of silicate or asbestos 
packing, or other non-conducting material, over which might be formed 
a smooth surtaee of some suitable cement, on which the broad geo¬ 
graphical features of the earth might be permanently delineated. 
With a sufficiency of hot-water pipes in and around the central tower, 
and efficient arrangements for ventilation, the whole structure might 
be kept at a nearly uniform temperature at all seasons. 

It has now, I think, been shown that the only form of globe worth 
erecting on a large scale is one of which the inner-surface is utilised 
for the detailed representation and accurate modelling of the geogra¬ 
phical features of the earth’s surface; but as to the dimensions of 
satis a globe there is room for much difference of opinion, I am my¬ 
self deposed' to think that toe scale of Wocnr> proposed by M. 
Reclus, is ’much too large, and that for every scientific and educa¬ 
tional purpose, and even as a popular exhibition, half that seals, would 
be ample. The representation of minnte details of topographydue to 
human agencyj and therefore both liable to change and at no scientific 
importance—such as roads, paths, houses, and enclo&h rcir, . . won Id be 
out of place on such a globe, exeept that towns and villages and main 
lines of communication might be unobtrusively indicated- And for 
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adequately exhibiting every important phyeiographical feature—the 
varied undulations of the surface in all their modification!, of character, 
risers and streams with their cascades and rapids, their gorges and 
aUnvial plain?, lakes and tarns, swamps and peat-bogs, Woods, forests, 
and scattered woodlands, pastures, sand dunes and deserts, and every 
other feature which characterises the earth's surface, a scale of wsWfrth, 
or even one of Tiri&nnrth, would be quite sufficient. And when we 
consider the difficulty and expense of constructing any such globe, 
and the certainty that the experience gained daring the first attempt 
would lead po improved methods should a larger one be derated 
advisable, there can, 1 think, be little doubt that the smaller scale 
hope suggested should be adopted. This would give an internal 
diameter of 167 feet, and a scale of almost exactly a quarter of an 
inqjtto a mile, and would combine grandeur of general effect, scientific 
aocittracy, and educational importance, with a comparative economy and 
feciHty of construction which would greatly tend to its realisation. It 
is with the hope of showing the importance and practicability of snCh 
a work that I have ventured to lay before the public this modification 
of the proposal of M. Beclus, to whom belongs the merit of the first 
suggestion and publication. Now that Great Wheels and Eiffel 
Towers are constructed, and are found to pay, it is to be hoped that 
a: scheme like this, which in addition to possessing the attractions of 
novelty and grandeur, would be also a great educational instrument, 
may be thought worthy of the attention both of the scientific and the 
commercial world. ,, 

* Alfred. R. Wallace. 
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T HE proposals now before the country in the Education Bill of Hie 
Government do not err in the direction of moderation. Not 
content with propounding a scheme for the organisation on a public 
basil) of secondary education, the Government invites ns to revolutionise 
our elementary system, and to reverse the whole policy at the Act of 
1870. Hitherto we have been accustomed to suppose that, when 
important institutions had been established, and had built up round 
them an elaborate and working system, changes proposed would only 
a&ect details, and that Conservatism in this country would respect, 
past legislation, and not assume the reactionary aspect of the Con¬ 
tinental counter revolution. It is unfortunate that the present Govern' 
ment, although it is supposed to represent the alliance of moderate 
Liberalism with Conservative defence of the Constitution, has utterly 
disregarded more prudent counsels, and has propounded a scheme 
which may be satisfactory to those clerical forces, which cannot bear to 
see popular education slipping out of their grasp, and which will also 
please those who resent the expansion of popular instruction, and who 
would -far rather see public money spent on military preparations and 
relief to landowners than in the improved education of the people, 

* £t may be difficult to'explain how the present Bill will work if it 
should become lew. But there can be no doubt that it will severely 
hamper the growth of public education, and place its development 
under the.oontrol of the absolutely non-eiiucational forces of local self- 
government. H establishes differential taxation in favour of private 
sectarian management, and diaoourages local effort by withholding 
public aid where local contribution is largest. It flubniflipfis Voluntary 
schools out of the rates without giving the ratepayers *\ voice in their 
management, and, trade# the pretenoe of &jjjpg away, with a too 
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minute system of public aid, it does much to supersede all central 
defection and organisation Which for years to come mnSit be one of 
fee guarantees of ptogrt a a. 

Bo far u it intwduoes a local eqatrolling financial potter, feat 
power is to be used-mWiibr fee purpose of compelling. remote fed 
ignorant local bodies to improve their teaching, bat for fee purpose 
of ha mp er ing progressive local bodies. 

It exposes fee body whiah is to direct secondary education tp all 
fee drawbacks that most resalt from associating it wife fee contro¬ 
versies and (fends * which characterise the politics pertaining to 
elementary schools, and it fails to evolve any order from the present 
chaos by omitting to organise throughout fee country local authorities 
of Suitable area which shall at once be invested wife fee neoessary 
power to do in all cases what can now be done by School Boards 
wherothey exist. 

While recognising fee unsatisfactory character of the paroohial 
School Board area, it does not in reality supersede it, bat, so far as 
it provides a new area, rashes into fee opposite extreme, and gives 
ns an authority which, while suitable as to area for secondary educa¬ 
tion, is far too large for the purposes of elementary education: bn 
short, it is a Bill so bad in its principles and essential details 'feat no 
recognition of it should be admitted, and its fanlts do not admit of 
being corrected in committee after conceding a second reading. 

Let ns first examine fee Bill as it bears npon elementary education. 

It creates a new authority, fee Connty Connoil. This County 
Council becomes, outside of municipal boroughs, through its Education 
Committee, the School Board of the future, wherever School Boards 
dO not now exist. In municipal boroughs, other than county 
boroughs, the Town Council will in future become the School Board. 
Bat existing School Boards will lead a precarious life. They will 
apparently pass rapidly through a transition Snch as Madagascar has 
experienced, passing ferongh dependence under a protectorate to 
extinction and absorption in the direct domain of the new authority. 

The County Counoil is to act through a committee. But apparently, 
except in the case of Wales and London, the County Connoil haw -a 
free hand; it may or may not appoint outsiders, but probably the 
Education Committee must be a portion an& not fee whole <xf fee 
Connty Council. 

Thus wepass at once from a body elected for educational purposes 
to a body elected for non-edncational purposes, Every one knows 
feat municipal 'Contests, and still more elections to rural county 
councils, do not tom at all on educational questions, and it is very 
unlikely that the addition of educational functions to fee existing 
duties of a County Council will materially modify the considerations 
which will lead candidates to present themselves as electors-, to vote. 
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It the election ) of School Boards required modification By the 
abolition ..off the cumulative vote, theperiojic replacement of the 
members and the enlargement of the area, these changes could have 
been brought about without the abolition of School Boards in 
principle, which is really the purpose and effect Of this IJill. 

Again, the area for slementary aehool' government should certainly 


not be so large as the county. The parish is undoubtedly too small, 
though the., commune is the usual unit on the Continent, wheee- puWic 
education has been organised long before England. S till it must be 
admitted that the parochial area, both for administration and for the 
incidence of taxation, is on many grounds insufficient for pro^UCfpg 
the best educational' results. The area, however, of the Tltflfcrt, 
Council would have been sufficient, and would have enabled off to 


secure (1) a sufficient number of competent representatives ; (2) an 
area not too large for the members of the board to have some personal 
knowledge of the whole of their district; (3) a sufficient number of 
schools to educate the board by a comparison of their respective 
efficiency-—and this is a most important consideration; (4) ah area of 
taxation which would- correct the undue pressure in anylparticnlar 
part, and would enable the board to deal fairly with the needs of the 
whole of the district. 


The present Bill, however, proposes an organisation which can only 
be described as ludicrous. The County Council, say of Devonshire nr 
Norfolk,becomes, through its Education Committee, the potential School 
Board for Devonshire or Norfolk. If hereafter any new parochial School 
Board is needed, the County Council committee will almost inevitably 
become the School Board ; it may also, and probably will, take over 
the functions of many existing School Boards, and becomes the school 
attendance committee for all parts of the county not included in 
municipal boroughs or School Board areas. Nevertheless, the charge 
of enforcing school attendance is not to be defrayed by a general 
charge over the portions of the county under the administration of 
the Comity Committee, but is apparently to be met by special rates 
levied in the respective Poor-law unions or portions of Poor-law 
anions. 

So, too, tine School Board rate levied by the new county authority 
will be separate for each parochial School Board area, end separate 
accounts will have to be kept, and the county authority will have to 
ait for a <}uarter of *n hour &$ the School Board for BlackAnre, then 
as the School Board for White Acre, for Bishop’s Stoke, for King’s 
Stoke, and Earl’s Stoke, and ail the successive parishes' it will have 
to administer;?' There is apparently power for the county authority, 
if it pleases, to convert these special rates into o£e general rate 
leviable in the pariabea for which it aots as a School Board (Sec¬ 
tion ll* 1 !) but prvma tacic the rates are to be separate. - 
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‘The importance of tide question of the rate is apparent when we 
remember another ir^portant new provision of the loll, that the 
County Council is ; to restrain the spending power of the School 
Boards. - ■ " •• 

If the maintenance rate in a district exceeds £1 a head, where it 
has not already done so, the School Board must get the leave of the 
County Council to spend more. Let it be noted that, so anxious is 
tbh Bill to cripple education, this supervising power ia not given to 
the new county education authority, which will be, in time, more or 
less familiar with the needs of education ; it is given to the County. 
Council itself, in which all the members who earn nothing for educa¬ 
tion, and who have not wished to join the Education Committee, 

more. So anxious are the authors of the Bill to keep down* 
education, that it is actually provided in the ease of an urban sanitary 
district, not a borough, and conterminous with a parish,that whereas the 
Education Committee of the County Council will be the School Board 
for the district, the authority whose leave must be obtained before, 
the cost of maintenance from the rates exceeds £1 a head will be the 
Local Board, and not the County Council. Any one who knows the 
type of speculative builder and others who frequently form a Local 
Board, will know what readiness they will show to consent to taxation 
for education. Moreover, their instincts of local patriotism will be 
enlisted against their new School Board. Fancy a populous urban 
parish in Lancashire of some 20,000 inhabitants whose schools are 
administered by the County Education Committee of Lancashire. 
That County Edncation Committee will plan the schools, determine 
their site, fix the number and scale of salaries of teachers, and gene¬ 
rally make all the rules for the administration of the schools. On 
that education board probably not one resident from the town in 
question will have a seat, and yet, subject to the £1 limit for expen¬ 
diture from the rates in maintenance, this external body will have 
the whole government of the schools. Is this local government ? 
Is it not rather a caricature of local government ? Where is to be 
found the natural correlation of taxation and representation ? Another 
hardship is that the governing body will be largely, even preponderate 
ingly, elected by those who contribute nothing to this or any School 
Board. In many counties of England the bulk of the rural population 
who elect the County Council are not in School Board areas.. Let 
the area of existing School Boards be extended by all means, but let 
the new area which famishes the new governing body be an area 
sharing the burdens, and therefore equally responsible in feeling with 
the old restricted area.. 

No doubt some element of local management is preserved by 
clause 10, which enacts that in a rural parish half the managers shall 
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be nominated by the Parish Council and half by the County Education 
Authority. Hit this clause itself is foil of absurdities. It Bays that 
the County Council shall delegate their power*: of control and manage¬ 
ment; but who shall say how much this means? Does It mean the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers 7 This Beezus hardly consistent 
with the Act of 1873. Moreover, section 15 of .the Act of 1870 is 
incorporated, which gives the School Board power to dismiss, the 
managers. Is one body to appoint and another to dismiss? *»J’' 
rate; management cannot include settling the salaries and numbers of 
the staff or any general rules as to qualifications which the county School 
Board may draw up. The clause would open the door to endless 
opportunities of friction and conflict. Again, in a county borough the 
Education Committee is to nominate the managers; but in any other 
borough, while an Education Committee must be appointed to aot for 
the borough Council, yet the borough Council and not the Education 
Committee is to nominate the managers, and in an urban district 
which is also a school district the Local Board Will nominate the 
managers. Can any one fancy the confusion and conflicts that would 
arise from such a state of things ? 

The fact is that the moment you give local administration to a body 
hot chosen by those whose money they are to spend, you introduce a 
principle absolutely opposed to the history and principles of onr local 
self-government; and all this is done to propitiate clerical opposition 
and to call into existence a new body which will supersede the hated 
School Board. 

Let us pass for a moment from the County Council Education 
Committee as an administrative body charged with the local supply of 
elementary education to its functions as a superintending body over 
local elementary education, entrusted by the Government with the 
administration of the Parliamentary grant and the inspection of 
schools. Here everything is vague, but in this vagueness all kinds of 
serious possibilities are latent. Surely in the first place it is unsatis¬ 
factory that the spending and the supervising authorities should be the 
same. In the North Biding of Yorkshire the Educational Committee 
of the County Council may be inspecting the School Boards of 
Scarborough* Whitby, Thornaby and other popular centres, and at the 
Same time they may themselves be the School Board for little towns 
like Thirsk, Mai ton, Northallerton, Pickering. Is it desirable that a 
body which is. itself administering, and probably on a smalletscale and 
with less experience, shonld superintend and ultimately oehtrol the 
education of substantial towns ? 

Again, take the county boroughs. Is there any reason to suppose 
that the Town Oouuoil of Middlesbro’ or of York is mate i fit to make 
rules under which the scienoe and art 'and other grants of those 
towns shall > be administered than the Sohool' Bosrds of the same 
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totaw? Tike Hull, a town wbeTe-*he School Board bag wor ke d at 
the lowest eo&tposBibl^, and yethas dose much in itsti higher grade 
schools for improving popslar education. What has the Town Council 
of Hull, done that it Bhosld be thought more fit to represent the 
interests of ifeeratepayers and the interests of education than the 
School Board of Hull, equally elected by the people ? 

Tflwse concerned in edaoatioa locally will be glad to see more intel- 
keM3L light introduced in high places at Whitehall and South Kensing¬ 
ton, bat they may be excused if they doubt whether the twilight of the 
Education Department is not better than the outer darkness of such 
county boroughs sis Wigan, or Stockport, or Birkenhead, or Canterbury. 
The seal of a convert is proverbial; but the Vice-President had better 
pause before he adores that which he used to bum, and bums that 
which he used to worship. ’ 

Sir John Gorst, in his panic at the over minute supervision of the 
Education Department, makes a calculation that there are 32,000,000 
blank spaces which have to be looked into by bis officials. In their 
enumeration they have omitted one blank space bo vast that it figures 
as a Sahara in the map of their intelligence—the blank failure to 
understand that it has for years been in the power of the Department 
to simplify without abdicating; to rely more, as they are beginning 
now to do, on inspection rather than detailed examination in 
determining the goodness of a school; to develop real local responsible 
educational authorities instead of relying on irresponsible volunteers, 
whose object, avowed by themselves, is not educational but denomi¬ 
national, whose first wish is not to create capable citizens, but devout 
and submissive Anglicans mid Romanists; not to secure a school¬ 
master who Bhall perform an honourable, though humble, function for 
the whole community, but to obtain the unpaid services of an organist, 
Sunday-school teacher, and general ecclesiastical and parochial 
factotum. It is the pampering and preserving of a State-aided 
system under private, irresponsible management which has naturally 
led to the mechanical methods of the Education Department, 

It may be neoessary to point to one or two provisions of the Bill 
in order to justify the statement that it not only aims at the sob- 
ordination, but at the extinction, of School Boards. * 

1. Henceforward there can hardly be any rural School Boards. 
Section 0 makes it almost certain that in future the County Council 
Will become the School Board in rural areas. But section 6 seemingly 
makes it more difficult (A once to call a School Board into existence. 
Hitherto, where the school of a village was closed the Education 
Department could, without notice, at onoe order the formation of a 
board. Section 6 seems in all cases to require the long soutane of 
preliminary notices. The object of this, of course, is to do all that 
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can fa* done to perpetrate clerical management and to prevent the 
people from ipanaging their own schools, ... f 

Section 7 makes it impossible hereafter in any borough to here an 
independent School Board. k ‘ 

Seotion 8 is to facilitate the extinction of School Boards fay the 
transfer of their schools to the new authority. Bat that there may 
be no mistake as to the real object of the Bill, which is to pneVent 
the extension of public management and to maintain and extend if 
possible private clerical management, these new oonnty authorities are 
not made at once School Boards for the purpose of takineover existing 
schools. Under sub-seotion 2 of section 8, it is only after the 
necessary steps have been taken for the formation of a School - Shajed 
in any district that the new county authority can take over t public , 
elementary school under section 23 of the Education Aet .of 1870. 
If there had been a real wish to simplify and to secure what the 
framers of the Bill mast be supposed to wish—the establishment 
everywhere of a proper local educational authority, the neW; county 
authority would have been declared to be the School Board for all those 
portions of the county not already under School. Boards. Sub* 
section 3 of section 8 does not make the county education authority 
the School Board for its district—that is, for the county as a whole, 
but only for the district—that is, the district in which the school 
proposed to be transferred is situated. 

Again, section 9 provides that where the Education Department 
declares a School Board in default, or declares that any School Board 
has not properly performed any of its duties under the Education 
ActB, the Education Department may constitute the County Education 
Authority tire School Board. Was ever such arbitrary power bestowed 
on a Department of State ?—practically on a Vice-President of the 
Council. If the School Board for Iiondon is at variance with the 
Department; if, to take an extreme instance, the School Bospd hr 
London in any one of its 400 schools, in any one of its 1200 Depart¬ 
ments, has not, in the opinion of the Department, properly performed 
its duties, which include minute observance of any one article of the 
Code, the Education Department may, by mere administrative edict, 
put an end to the School Board. If this were law, the School Boards 
f the country would live with the sword of Damocles suspended over 
their heads. Since James II. arbitrarily used corrupt and subservient 
judges to* crush municipal liberty there has never been, rapweeping a 
proposal. And even James’ subservient judges were obliged to use the 
forms of law ; bnt Sir John Gorst, armed with a little brief authority, 
proposes to hold the School Boards of the country in the hollow of his 
hand. Such a rigvme is titter for the meridian of Moscow than that 
of London ; and can it be believed that Parliament w31 so treat recog¬ 
nised legal representative bodies, the chief oomplaint against whom is 
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that they have done their work bo well that denominational zeal cannot 
compete with them ? t 

Again, as evidence of the hostile attitude towards School Boards, 
consider sub-section 8 of section 12: 

“ The Edufcation Department, on the application of the Education Autho¬ 
rity, or of a School Board, may, if they think fit, make an order, transferring 
to the Education Authority for any county, any school or department of a 
school within' the county, maintained by a School Board, and proriding 
education which, in the opinion of the Education Department, is other than 
elementaiy.” 

Here, too, P schools the property of a School Board may be taken 
away-from the existing owners against their will. The words are not 

on the application of the Education Authority and of the School 
Board,” but either body may apply. There does not appear to be in 
the Bill any clause compelling the new authority to continue to main¬ 
tain such a school after it has been transferred. Not only may the 
Education Department rob the School Board of a school, it may even 
rob it of a department of a school. There is no legal protection of a 
School Board in any definition of what is elementary. 

The existing Education Acts define an elementary school as one hr 
which the main part of the instruction is elementary, thus recognising 
that a part of the infraction may be more than elementary. If all 
the work in the standards be considered elementary, yet the Code 
provides that scholars up to fourteen years of age who have passed 
the standards are still recognised, and the school receives the Parlia¬ 
mentary grant few them. 

The Free Education Act extended the age up to which the Parlia¬ 
mentary fee grant was to be paid to fifteen. This limit was granted 
at the instance among others of Mr. Chamberlain, who pleaded for the 
encouragement of the advanced instruction given in some schools. 
No dqpbt a'technicality of*the Act resulting from an amendment put 
in in the House of LordB has prevented the fall benefit being reaped 
from this enactment, but the hindrance was not intended or seen by 
the Government when they accepted the amendment, and they are 
honourably bound, and certainly Mr. Chamberlain is honourably 
bound, not to permit new legislation to recede from t'ne principles 
recognised in the 1891. It cannot be too much insisted on that 
classes beyond the standards which enable parents who are willing to 
keep their children at school up to 14 or 15 are not in any proper 
Sense a part of secondary education, but merely a continuation and 
completion of primary education. The Btirger Schulen of Germany, 
which are elementary schools, give in their upper classes an education 
fully equal to wbjrti would be given in the best ; English elementary 
schools to the ex-VII. scholars. In France, besides the $coles 
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primaires snpSrienres there are the “ classes supplfimentairts ” in many 
ordinary primlry schools. In England the ‘growth of higher grade or 
upper standard schools has been recognised as supplying a want. 
These schools were approved by the majority of. Lord .Chess’* Com¬ 
mission. Sir W. Hart Dykespbke warmly in tbeir fbvoqr before the 
Commission on Secondary Education, and warned Sir John Oorsfe 
against withdrawing them from the School Boards in the debate on 
the first reading of the Bill under consideration. These schools are 
year by yeaf furnishing a better preparation for oar pupil teachers, 
whom Sir John Gorst professes his wish to improve^ and Whose 
apprenticeship the new Code proposes to shorten. If an attempt' 
were made to dissociate these classes from the elementary schools, m£t ' ; 
of which they have sprang, the result would be that the. great mass 
of the scholars who now prolong their schooling would cut short their 
education. They would not go to secondary schools, where they 
would encounter higher fees, in some cases social inconveniences, and 
in all cases the inconvenience of a break in the coarse of their studies. 
Leaving as most of them do at fourteen or fourteen and a half, they 
would be presented with a truncated fragment of a new coarse of 
studies. Their ignorance of foreign languages would lead to their 
being placed in a class lower than they might be fit for on other 
accounts, and we should see^a serious injury done to our elementary 
schools by their decapitation. Some of the teachers of the less good 
secondary schools are especially jealous of these upper standard 
Board schools and are anxious to keep down the elementary school lest 
its superior teaching efficiency should outweigh the social prestige on 
which these secondary teachers now rely for recruiting their scholars. 

- But the figures of the Education Department show that there has 
been no material increase in the age of scholars in the elementary 
schools; the proportion between thirteen and fourteen and over fourteen 
to the whole of the population is almost constant. The improvement 
has come in the numbers between eleven and twelve. These formerly 
were slipping away from school, owing to lax bye-laws and low standards 
of exemption; but now the schools are stronger, not in the scholara 
who have p^sed all the Standards and who are over thirteen, but in 
the scholars in the V., VI., and VII. Standards and those between 
Eleven and thirteen. The Department no longer publishes figures of 
scholar* in the various Standards, and for this statement’s correctness 
readers must accept an assurance based on inquiries into figures in 
possession of School Boards. But as to the ages ofehjidren, the 
fignreB will be found on p. 6 of the Education Return for 1895, 
Table 1. . ' .V';^ 

Where such an animus against School Boards *ud in favour of 
private management and of denominational schools is manifest 
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throughout 'the Bill) it is natural that we should view with great 
suspicion the extreme vagueness with which the Bill isCbawn. 

Section 2 is absolutely unmeaning as a definite operative enactment, 


but it suggests a bias to those who are to administer the Act if it becomes 
law. “ It shall be the duty of the Education Authority to supplement 
andnotto Bupplant such existing organisations for educational pur¬ 
poses Is for the time being supply efficient instruction.” We are all 
familiar with this passage, quoted from the debates of 1870.' We 
know that the great powers conferred upon Sohool Boards were 
thought by Jlr. Forster consistent with that statement. We know 


that he looked forward to the peaceful extension of School Boards 
and the ultimate substitution of public for private management 
throughout the country. We know, too, how, though 'Voluntary 
schools have doubled their accommodation and attendance sinoe 1870, 
though they have been relieved of one obligation after another, 
though their contributions represent an insignificant part of the cost 
and in many cases have entirely disappeared, yet they go on repeating 
this phrase as if the practical working of the Act of 1870 had been 
a violation of this pledge; and now, with every private interest forti¬ 
fied by this platitude, encouraged to go to the Education Department 
to oppose all progressive education, we can but consider the insertion 
of these words thoroughly mischievous. * 

They will apply especially to secondary education. We do not 
have here any reference to the suitability as well as to the efficiency 
of existing schools. We have no estimate of the school provision 
required. We know quite well that when the Act of 1870 was passed 
there were many empty places in Voluntary schools, even where the 
school supply was far short of the needs of the population. One or 
two towns, such as Manchester and Salford, tried to avoid building 
schools rill they had filled these vacant places; as a matter of fact, 
this idea of filling empty places Was found a delusion, and School 
Boards had to build whether empty places existed or not. There are 
fewer empty places in the Voluntary schools of London now with 
500,000 children in Board schools than there were in 1870 when the*® 


were no Board schools at all. 


But if clause 2 is left in the Bill, we have no guide to the number 
of places for secondary instruction required. We know by experience 
that in education supply most generally precede demand, and that 
supply of good and suitable schools creates demand. But according 
to clause 2, a convent school without a conscience clause may be 
thought efficient, and if it has 100 vacant places may appeal against 
the opening of agirl*’ sohool in a town where most of the population 
are Protestant, It need'hardly be said that» a school of strongly 
marked denominational character will really only be suitable for those 
in sympathy with its teaching; and no conscienoeclauae would induce 
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an English Protestant to think a school, whether Boman * Catholic <Jr 
under some advanced Anglican sisterhood, spittle for'his daughters. 
Again, there may be excellent private «chooh( at hjg^ feeaj. 'they may 
be efficient, but their suitability will have to be <Wlasidere<Hn deter¬ 
mining howJar a further school supply is needed, 1 / ' vMt : 

It is a singular mark of the spirit in which this Bill hiss been drawn 
that none of the securities of the Education Act or of Jhe Technical 
Education Aet are introduoed into these proposals for the organisation 
and public pecuniary support of secondary schools. And the absince 
of these securities makes the enactment of section 13 (1) the Jppre 
dangerous, for 'by that section a local education authority may he 
forced to aid any school, however extreme in character, however un- 
auited to the locality ; and under section 2 that school so aided may 
daim to keep out a more suitable school, even though the community 
desires it. . ; 

It should be remembered that in thia Bill for the first time there is 
a discrimination in public grants avowedly hostile to School 'Boards. 
All Voluntary schools are to receive an additional four shillings a 
bead ; a very small number of Board schools are to receive a similar 
aid, and from that is to be deducted the aid they now*reeeive. About 
125 School Boards would be eligible to receive the special grant, and 
it is evident that the total grant intended to be given to School Boards 
is trifling, since the Voluntary schools would receive about £470,000, 
and the total new grant is calculated at £500,000. A few considera¬ 
tions will show how unjust and wasteful this new grant iB. 

First of all, it is supposed to relieve local necessity. The words of 
the Bill are, “ for schools requiring special aid.” Yet all Voluntary 
schools are to receive it, no matter what their circumstances. There 
are more than a thousand Voluntary schools with no voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions, and yet no obligation of any local effort is imposed before 
making thia new contribution. In School Board districts there is a 
distinct security. There the new grant can only be paid in one of 
two cases: (1) where a rate of threepence in the pound yields lees 
than seven shillings and sixpence a head on the average attendance ; 
(2) in small parishes, where a rate of threepence yields less than £20. 
If it is desirable to help poor districts still further, let the same role 
be applied to Voluntary schools—let them be required to show that 
they have raised seven shillings and sixpence a bead by voluntary 
subscriptions, or that they have raised such a sum by voluntary sub¬ 
scription as a threepenny rate would yield. If this were done it 
would, at any rate, be shown that the intention of the Bill is to aid 
local effort. Again, this grant is to be paid to schools levying fees 
on the scholars. It is clear that the managers are not entitled to 
get farther public eld where they contribute little or nothing,* and 
continue to exact fees from the parents. The way in which difficulties 
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are thrown in tbe way of parents desiring free education, both by the 
Department and by local managers, shows that tbe P*ee Education 
Act has-h? ho means been made as effective as it shonld be. 

'• • The D^MtoieBt wnhora nccormnouatirn as available in Boman 
Catholic schools ted in schools where buildings, equipment, and 
teaching are most unsuitable, and unless, parents are willing to have 
their children forced into these sohobls, and possibly send them some 
distsnoe from home, it is said that they most continue to pay fees, 
for they have no right to demand free schooling in the school most 
convenient tf them. 

Certainly, if this new special grant is to be used for tbe benefit of 
the. education, and not for the further relief of managers, several con¬ 
ditions should be imposed: (1) that, as in the analogous cases of 
Board schools, the voluntary subscriptions amount to seven shillings 
and sixpence a head; (2) that the school is free; (3) thBt, at any 
rate, where the school is the one available school, for instance, where 
there is no Other school in the county within a mile, there shall be 
some element of public management—say, two representatives of 
the Parish Counoil, two nominated by the County Education Com¬ 
mittee, ted three representing the former managers. Further, real 
securities should be taken that the money will .really be spent in 
improving the edtication, and there should be adequate provision for 
this, which there is not in the Bill. Thus, in every case there should 
be a fully qualified head teacher competent to superintend pupil 
teachers. 

The staff should be as liberal aud well qualified as tbe average 
of the Board schools in the county. Probably other farther con¬ 
ditions of efficiency will suggest themselves; and tbere should be 
power for the Education Department, from time to time, to add 
conditions—otherwise this grant will be used simply to lighten the 
burden of subscriptions which, iu many cases, are already disappearing. 
In any case no preference should be given to Voluntary schools as such. 
At present, in spite of Sir John Gorst’s unwarrantable attack' on rural 
School Boards, the salaries paid in them are higher than in the corre¬ 
sponding Church schools ; the burden is often heavy, but it has been 
in mapy cases borne cheerfully, Thos$who should have encouraged tbe 
people to a higher ideal of education, tbe clergy, are those who have 
specially Bought to terrify rural parishes from forming School Boards 
by threats of the expense. But what justice, ted what wise policy is 
there in two neighbouring rural parishes, in one of which there is a 
Church school, with a shrinking subscription list, and a cost per bead 
of perhaps thirty-five shillings, to say to this one, You shell have four 
shillings a head additional grant ? In. the neighbouring parish, where 
there may be a rate ofeightpence, or even of one shilling,and where 
the cost per head may be £2, the inhabitants are .fined, because either 
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they had more public spirit than their neighbours and'voluntarily 
adopted a Boafd, or because the Education Department ordered them 
to form a Board in consequence <Jf the fsRpre -of the wealthy part of 
the parish to provide a Voluntary school. As a Tule, in rural 
parishes there is much Jess difference in the wealth available .per head 
than in the wealth forthooming. Absentee owners, both private and 
corporate, often fail to pay until their property comes under .the 
compulsory oj>eration of' a rate. This new proposal will be*a premium 
on the refusal of the wealth of the parish to bear its share of the 
burden. The transfer of the school to a School Board^wbl involve a 
loss of national aid to the parish of four shillings ahead, or in the usual 
county parish of from £16 to £20 a year, If it is wished to penalise 
public management, and to fine the parishioners for managing their: 
own schools, if the desire is to secure by Parliamentary legislation the 
decaying despotism of the squire and the parson, this proposed 
legislation is .well designed for its purpose; otherwise it violates every 
principle which has hitherto been laid down in the legislation of this 
country. It may please the Bishop of London in his later days of 
reaotion. It is contrary to everything he said when his utterances 
were freer and more determined by educational considerations. 

One is tempted to ask, Where is the influence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who assured Lord Salisbury when he led the Church . 
deputation that he was willing to have a certain amount of voluntary 
contributions made a condition of any pnblic aid, who, in addressing 
an educational meeting at Dover, protested against the idea that the 
Church wished to lower education, or to cripple or hamper the School 
Boards, of whose work he said he was proud ? 

The Government is now guided by Mr. Athelstan Riley and by 
Viscount Halifax and the Dean of St. Paul’s, and such other extreme 
men, to whom the idea of Protestantism or anything but the narrowest 
and most dogmatic teaching is repulsive, and who now are called into 
the secret councils and dictate the palioy of the Established Church. 

In order to test the hypocrisy of the professions by which this 
reactionary Bill is prefaced let ns consider its enactments along with 
Sir John Gorst’e attack on rural Boards for their parsimony. 

The Bill dies not enable the new County Authority to call on rural 
Beards to do more where their efforts and expenditure are insufficient. 
Its power is mre only for restraint on expenditure, not £ot compelling 
further efficiency. 

Why should the School Board for London or Leeds or Liverpool be 
called on to satisfy the Town Connoil or County Council that the 
requirements of education require increased espeeflitaMsgf' 1 ' The School 
Board is elected hy the swan persons; but afc'.'ffite'xjleotion of the 
School Board the electors had definitely before them the fact that 
they were choosing those who should manage their schools. 

VOL. LX1X. ■ 3 V 
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It is extremely probable that in the extreme desire to profeBs 
eoonomy which, characterises most municipal Iodise, and having regard 
to the prominent place that the rate of expenditure occupies in the 
lNi ; j)M^M^ : eledtfaNu > iHwa Council will always seek to 
get forgiveness and oblivion for any sins it may have Committed by 
parading the fact, that it has refused permission to the School Board 
to spend beyond its limit. Suppose it were the other way, and any 
special expenditure on parks, recreation grounds, public baths, electric 
lighting, or any of the various forms of expenditure which arise in 
municipal lifp wpre submitted to the School Board for approval! The 
proposal would be ridiculous, but not more ridiculous than to let these 
local authorities, engrossed in sewage and paving, judge of the pro-, 
priety of an expenditure which sets pupil teachers free from teaching 
during half their time in order that they may have more time, for study. 

If reason and precedent were to determine political questions, this 
enslavement of mind to matter would not move our apprehension; 
but the danger is serious, in the face of the large majority which the 
country, to save its political unity, gave to Lord Salisbury, and which 
be and the Duke of Devonshire seem aboat to use as fraudulent 
trustees for an alien purpose, in face also of the certain action of the 
mass of the Irish members, who have already destroyed the Liberal 
party, who have gone near to destroying the Parliamentary Constitu¬ 
tion of our country, and who now, in alliance with clerical Anglicans 
and all who hate the growth of education, bid fair to destroy the 
system of public school management which was slo wly making its way in 
the country and was fatal to their exclusive claims. So dangerous 
k conspiracy against freedom and light may wId, but not, it is hoped, 
till every true Liberal bas fought his utmost in opposition, and not 
without leaving an earnest and intense determination to keep on 
rousing the nation till they shall realise what it means to leave to 
private and irresponsible hands the education of their children, which 
should be their first duty and under their direct control. 

There are some other points that need noticing in the Bill, equally 
bad in principle, equally impractical in application. 

As to the rating of schools. Henceforward the rates on all schools 
are to be paid by the overseers in rural non-School Board districts 
out of the union rate; in School Board districts from the School 
Board area. Thus, the inhabitants of a School Board parish will pay 
the rates for the benefit of the whole union. The non-School Board 
parishes will have their school directly subsidised from the rates of 
the union, to which parishes having a Board school will pay in addi¬ 
tion to the rate on their own schools. At present, Voluntary schools 
are generally rated at nominal sums, but they 1 will now get substan¬ 
tial aid from the ratepayers. This wiU Certainly be an additional 
reason why the ratepayers should be represented on the management. 
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In London rates will continue to be paid on Board schools and 
levied over t£e whole area of London; and similarly the whole area 
of Ixmdon will pay the local rates on the Church schools.. . No pre¬ 
caution is even taken that the schools whose rates are paid are held 
in tTast for public education, or that rent is not received for them. 
The fraud by which rent is charged for Voluntary spools is well 
known to the Ed a cat ion Department, but they have never done anything 
effectual tojatop it. In many schools, by means of a charge for jent, 
not only has the 17a. 6d. limit been evaded, but the Sunday school is 
maintained at the expense of the day school. In some oases it is 
believed that money has been applied to entirely independent eccle¬ 
siastical objects. Thus, it is common in the West Biding for Roman 
Catholic schools to be owned by the bishop in trust for Roman 
Catholic Church purposes. The bishop lets the school "to the priest, 
and in the accounts rent appears on one side, on the other a subscrip¬ 
tion from the bisbop, and by the Bill this kind of school will have- 
its rates paid at the expense of the community. 

Section 25 contains a most dangerous power, which would enable a 
friendly County Conncil to build denominational schools at the 
expense of the rates. Thus, under this section a Roman Catholic 
bishop may make a charitable trust for the advancement of the 
Roman Catholic faith among the poor. Nothing is said in the 
section that the charitable trust must be for tbe purpose of public 
elementary education. He may then borrow from the County Council 
the whole of the money that he requires to build the school. This 
school may be quite unnecessary for the general education of the 
district, but may be desirable to meet the wishes of the local Roman 
Catholics. When the school is opened default may be made in paying 
the interest. The annual grant can not be attached for the purpose 
of meeting that claim, and even if it could the borrower may close the 
school. Then even if there be a School Board, the school may be 
unnecessary from the point of view of the School Board. The closing 
of the school may make no deficiency, so as to compel the formation of 
a School Board, or body acting as a School Board. There are no 
other persons but the Roman Catholics desirous of maintaining a 
school; th# building cannot be Bold in tbe open market, Tbe bishop 
can therefore buy a building which may have cost £5000 for next to 
nothing. Even if the building were saleable in the open market, a 
school hr not a building which would fetch any substantial price for 
any bat sohool purposes. The section provides no collateral security, 
no margin on the loan, no effective power of recovery. There might 
just as well be a power,to lend money on tbe sectsfy of tbe borough 
rate to build churches and chapels, with the obligation that if defanlt 
is made the building mutt be sold for qse as a church or chapel. 

Besides, how is the Cbonty Council to compel the purchaser to 
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continue the building indefinitely as a school ? They will hare got on 
the sale what they.oanp, and willhave realiseda dividend) on a bank¬ 
rupt estate, bet the obligation to maintain a school is not a covenant 
that runs with the land and could be enforoed. The whole proposal 
seems most .inconsiderate, and yet is a most audacious invasion of the 
public credit for sectarian purposes—a means of supplying denomina¬ 
tions with Sunday schools at the expense of the community. 

There is another equally wild and wasteful proposal in section 26, 
that guardians may contribute to the expense of providing, enlarging, 
or maintaining a school if the expense has been incurred wholly or 
partly on acconnt of children sent from a workhouse or boarded ont. 
If there is need of further school accommodation in a district where 
the workhouse is situate, whether from the closing of a workhouse- 
school or from any other cause, a School Board can he, and by law 
should be, formed, and the workhouse will be rated and the property 
in the parish will be rated. No doubt it might be well to make the 
Poor Law Union the area for School Board purposes, in which case 
.the whole area benefiting would contribute. 

But this clanse would enable guardians in a large town to pay for 
enlarging or building a school in some parish where they board ont 
children. But a year afterwards the local committee may break up, 
the boarded-out children may be transferred elsewhere, and yet the 
gnaTdians may have permanently contributed to the enlargement of 
this school which they will no longer use. Or Dr. Bamado may swoop 
down and outbid the guardians and capture all the houses which they 
used to use; and so, too, they may lose the benefit of the school to 
which they will have contributed. The further power for guardians 
to subscribe to the maintenance of such a school is also most objec¬ 
tionable, and raises at once the question of rate-aid for the mainte¬ 
nance of privately managed schools. This clause, like nearly every 
clause in the Bill, is full of reckless legislation, drawn apparently by 
those who had one aim, and one only, in view—how to subsidise and 
prop up private schools, how to stop any further School Boards, and 
suppress those that exist. 

In reference to the audit of Voluntary school accounts, clause 5 
provides at last for what has been long required. Security should 
also be taken, in accordance with the Act of 1870, for full publicity 
of all school reports and accounts. The recent restriction on publi¬ 
city introduced by the new Code shows a that the Education Depart¬ 
ment is ready to take away the right of access to these reports which 
now exists. Moreover, in dealing with Voluntary schools greater 
Care will have to be taken to put down the varions forms of fraud 
ndw practised, and which, when the Education Department detects, 
it does not take any ad^mite steps to punish. Thus, receipts are 
sometimes given for more salary than has been received ; to balance 
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this a fictitious subscription is entered, and so the school gets credit 
for a larger subscription and so has defeated^the restrictions of the 
17s. fid. limit. One ingenious fraud has been stated'% the officials 
of the National Union of Teachers to have come to their knowledge, 
that the schoolmaster puts a large sum into the offertoryand receives 
it back as extra salary. An Association of Church Schools for tire 
rural deanery of Huddersfield recommended managers to enter: beoks, 
&c., at the,credit price and to oredit the discount as snhsetipticiwhhKn 
the bqokseHers. Fictitious rents hare been already noticed.' When 
clause '5 is reached it is to be hoped that steps will he taken abso¬ 
lutely to stop the exaction of extraneous duties from teachers. It is 
intolerable that the salary of an organist should really be paid from 
funds intended for elementary education. However, nothing but a 
substantial element of public management in schools receiving Parlia¬ 
mentary aid will effectually stop what now goeB on. The Education 
Department might at least, where it discovers fraud, disqualify the 
detected manager and publish his name in the yearly Bine. Book with 
those teachers whose certificates are cancelled or suspended. 

The new County Anthorityjs to have the power to aid training 
colleges. Nothing is more deplorable than the way in which the 
Education Department ever since 1870 has shirked the important 
duty of seeing that there was provided an adeqnate supply of properly 
trained teachers to meet the enormous growth of our elementary 
Schools. But the jealousy of denominational training colleges still 
stopped the way, and it is only quite recently that some slight addition 
has been made by means of day colleges associated with local university 
colleges. We want at least twice as much training college provision 
as we have now, to get back even to the proportion of trained teachers 
that existed before 1870. But, in addition to certificated teachers, 
our schools are flooded with ex-pupil teachers and women over 
eigf Aen, of whom a very experienced inspector said that the only 
educational qualification which they certainly possessed was that of 
being over eighteen. 

What is needed is that the new authorities for higher education 
should be enabled not only to aid but to establish training colleges. 
Probably tfco or three County Authorities should combine for this 
purpose, as a good college requires a sufficient number of students. 
It is to be hoped that, when there are more opportnuities of training, 
the course may be lengthened to three years. 

Section 19 fixes the maximum national contribution in each school 
to elementary education in future. 

It may be noticed that this is slightly below what a good school 
should receive new, apart from any grant for specific subjects or for 
pupil teachers. 

Thus, no school started hereafter can get more than 20s. far senior 
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scholars, and 17*. for infant scholars. At present a good senior 
department easily gets^from 21*. to 22*. or 23*. in the cage of a depart¬ 
ment limited to upper standards, and many girls’schools earn an 
additional shilling for needlework. Ho donbt it has been a bad thing 
to stimulate theteaching of a large number of subjects for the sake 
of social grants. 'Yet it is to be feared that this new limitation of 
the gi sav, especially oonpled with the new limit in school maintenance, 
will indued many School Boards to set before them a lower type of 
teacher and of teaching as all that they can afford to secure. Any one 
who has followed the policy of several, even among the larger Boards 
(it ware invidious to name them in this article) oould point to School 
Boards where this regulation will distinctly lower the teaching. It 
will—to nse the exulting phrase of a leading Jtoman Catholic—clip 
the wings and claws of the School Boards: and the Bill is meant 
to do so. 

Section 8 provides that the Government shall pay to each County 
Authority, if they agree together, a sum either not exceeding the grant 
paid in the twelve months ending Jniy 31,1896, or 29*., if the grant, 
including the fee grant, has not amounted to that. 

Thus it ia evident that the Local Authority will have nineteen 
shillings a head on the total attendance, including infants, to distribute. 
Taking the infants to be one-third of all the scholars, we have a total 
grant approximating to the maximum of £1 and 17*. for seniors and 
infants respectively, which individual schools are hereafter to receive. 
It is obvious that the working of section 3 along with section 19 mnst 
tend to put all schools, good or bad alike, on a dead level as far as 
regards Government grant, with this important reservation, that 
whereas the Board schools from their superior efficiency have hitherto 
received more than the Voluntary schools, henceforward the Voluntary 
schools are to receive four shillings a head more than the Board schools. 

The effect of the two clauses together will be that in a town 
like Birmingham the superior efficiency of the Board schools hitherto 
will have obtained a credit for the town with the Education Depart¬ 
ment, whereby, while the grants to the Board schools will be cut 
down, the grants to (be Voluntary schools will be largely augumanted. 

As to the repeal of the seventeen shillings and sixpence limit, it 
need only be repeated that if no new obligation to find some definite 
proportion of the cost from bond fide voluntary contributions be 
introduced, we shall rapidly pass to a state of things where, in many 
parishes, the community will find all the money, parents of all opinions 
will be forced to send their children, and the clergy of one denomina¬ 
tion will have the whole management. 

Section 27. This section introduces a serious innovation. School 
Boards must make reasonable arrangements for any kind of dogmatic 
teaching in their schools and po mnst other managers. The Education 
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Departments sole judgeofwhat it reasonable. May that Department rate 
that the appointment of teachers of the religion opinion to be tanght 
and the requiring them to give the instruction is fehsohabtej cnr most 
the teaching necessarily be given by outsiders ? If the latter, there 
might not be mnch objection to the arrangement if it were part of a 
scheme that provided universally for sohools trader public local manage¬ 
ment. but what is wanted is not to break up the school into a group 
of conventicles but to secure that the local majority of parents shall 
obtain teachers and management which have their confidence. There are 
many rural parishes where the majority of the children attending the 
Church school are Dissenters, and yet in such a school the clergyman 
may advertise for and require a strong Churchman, a fasting commu¬ 
nicant, one who will attend the daily service. 

The advertisements that appear in the Church scholastic news¬ 
paper are most exacting in their requirements, and often the reticence 
of the advertisement is supplemented by searching private inquiries. 
The Roman Catholic says that in his school he requires the whole 
atmosphere throughout the school time to be penetrated with Catho¬ 
licism. Schools for minorities such as the Roman Catholics are nearly 
always in populous centres and supplement the general schools of the 
nation. But what should be demanded is that the nation should come 
first and the sects should take the second place. Let ns enfranchise the 
schoolmaster and the school, by making them the pnblic servants 
of a wide local community, not the dependents of the clergy of 
any one denomination, with ecolesiastical duties first in the estimation 
of their clerical employer, while their pnblic and lay usefulness takes 
the second place. 

Some few words are needed on the proposals for the association o 
confederation of schools. Probably so long as private schools form 
an important element in our public supply they may be more efficient 
if associated than if working in isolation, and there should be no 
objection to reasonable combinations. Bnt these combinations should 
bd free. There is no distinct statement in the Bill that managers of 
any one school may at any time withdraw from the association. It 
is not dear^whether indirectly through these associations the special 
aid grants may not be Used as building grants. It Bhould be made 
perfeotly clear that annual grants and tbe balances carried forward 
from the income of schools are all necessarily applicable to the main¬ 
tenance df the Schools, and cannot be diverted or hoarded so as to 
use them for building purposes. 

. It is possible that in this hasty examination of the Bill some points 
may have been overlooked and some proposals may have been mis¬ 
understood. This article has been written away ftom Bngland, and 
away from all books of reference on the sixtrject. 

But whatever errors or oversights there may be, the writer is well 
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assured that barer hare proposals been made more thoroughly reac¬ 
tionary, more hostile tp education and to public self-gore* iment, more 
favourable to private, autocratic, and clerical domination than those 
which pervade this Bill. 

The trilling proposal to raise the age of half-time exemption from 
eleven to twelve was one which all parties were agreed to last year, 
and which cannot be taken as a concession to bribe ns to agree to the 
body of the Bill. 

As’ to what concerns secondary education, the proposals are 
obscure, Indefinite, and imperfect. The great question of secondary 
education should be treated in a separate Act, and not mixed up with 
the intensely polemical matters which form the bulk of the. Bill now 
under consideration. 

If the English working people allow themselves to be robbed of the 
national system which was slowly establishing itself among them, and 
was doing so much for their children, they will put back for years the 
date of their full intellectual aud social -enfranchisement. 

E. Lyulph Stanley. 

Home, Afrit 19, 189$. 
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I T is with real diffidence and much reluctance that I respond to the 
invitation of the Editor to write in the Contempobaby on the 
Education Bill. There is nothing harder than in a heated contro¬ 
versy to be, or even to seem to be, sweetly reasonable ; for where men 
feel deeply tlpy generate heat in what they read as much as in what 
they write. And in this question we have both political and religious 
emotions reused to their whitest heat, and these, when mixed, form ah 
explosive compound which no one can approach , or touch with 
impunity. But where honest men differ neither side can be without 
its reason; and it is well that those who are for the moment the 
weaker numerically should state their case as variously and aa cogently 
as they can. Now, to me, the significant thing is not the majority 
which the Government commanded on the Second Beading of their 
Education Bill; that majority was, indeed, immense enough to make 
its opponents feel as if they were attempting to arrest Niagara 
by force of argument, and it said not a little for their courage 
that they reasoned so stoutly in the face of a torrent which was too 
tumultnons to heed the reason or even to feel the neoessity of meeting 
it by adeqdhte counter-reasoning. But the significant thing was, as I 
hpve said, not the majority, it was whst the majority did, or rather 
attempted to do—legislate on a question involving issues that statesmen 
may discuss bat can never decide, because they underlie and deter¬ 
mine all legislation and go to the very root of the happy and healthy 
being of the State. The Bill signifies that there hasooma upon up, 
in a new form and under altered conditions, the old question as to 
the function erf the State in religion, and aa to the modes in which 
effect is to be given to its will in the schools of the people. This is 
tl e real issue that is weed, though the special form it assumes is due 
tou udx. • 8 b 
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to oar being governed by a Parliamentary majority rather than by a 
single sovereign will. ^ A 

We must at the outset distinguish the policy of the Bill from its 
statutory provisions. These latter have a double value. They are 
agencies intended to fnlfil certain functions in onr educational 
system, but also means designed to realise certain ends which are 
other and more than strictly educational. It is design of the 
Mil which we term its policy, and which changes it from an attempt 
at the statutory organisation of education to an attempt at the statu¬ 
tory maintenance and diffusion of a specific type, or specific types, of 
religion. That this is the real purpose of the Bill has, on the whole, 
bean frankly recognised by its supporters; but there has not been 
an equally frank recognition of all that this involves. What has need 
to be considered is, the relation in which this policy will place the State 
to the consciences of its citizens, the sort of problems it will compel 
the State to deal with, the modes it will have to adopt, and the agentB 
it will have to employ to carry out its will. If the polity which this 
Bill embodies be carried, it means that we are only at the beginning 
of a period of revolutionary legislation in religion, where the State 
will have to set its hand to the gravest of all conflicts, the suppression 
of the most sensitive yet obstinate of all forces, the tender conscience. 
We can agree to differ on questions of politics, whether, national or 
municipal, patiently settling down to make the best of laws we do- 
not heartily approve; bnt in the province of religion no defeat can 
be accepted as decisive and no victory be regarded as final. Hence, 
we may say, it is not the main provisions of the Bill which are feared 
so much as the policy which it is believed to embody, and the forces 
which have shaped the policy and governed the minds whiofa have 
defined and defended it. The Bill ie not one whose working it is 
easy to forecast, nor can the shape it may assume before it leaves the 
hands of Parliament be safely predicted. But one thing is certain, 
that while some of the most damaging criticisms on distinctive clauses 
and provisions of the Bill have come from those supporters of the 
Government who were best qualified by knowledge or experience to 
judge as to their fitness or value—notably Professor Jebb and Mr. 
Ernest Gray—yet we have heard from that side no criticism of its 
policy, -and we may safely say that no changes whiah threaten to 
interfere with that policy will be allowed in either its structure or its 
provisions. It is, then, from the side of its policy, rather than of its 
provisions, that we wish to consider the measnre, though we hope not 
entirely to overlook the fitness, or unfitness, of its provisions for their 
ostensible purpose. 

Now, how may this policy be described ? Thus: As almost the 
exact converse of that embodied in the Bill of 1870. Its policy was 
to establish a system of national education, though its framers recog¬ 
nised and even, by a series of carefully guarded and conditioned 
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grants in aid, encouraged to exist and work alongside it a multitude of 
voluntary oiftdenominational schools. Bat the policy of the new Bill 
aims rather at substituting a denominational for a nafioftalsystem of 
education, both elementary and secondary '; or, more correctly,’ at sub¬ 
jecting the national system to such burdens and disabilities as wiB make 
the denominational the easier and more welcome alternative. The 
means by which this end is to be attained are various—the supersession 
or belittling of School Boards ; the hampering or impoverishment of 
Board sobers ; tire increase of public expenditure in behalf of schools 
which are . tinier private control, without any security for the con¬ 
tinued private support of their friends or public representation on 
their managing bodies; an increase in the grants of public money 
to provincial authorities indirectly elected, with a doorcase in the 
guarantees as to its economical and efficient expenditure. It has 
been frankly admitted and claimed that the Bill is a Bill intended not 
only tb better endow Voluntary schools, i.e., schools that are in the 
strictest sense as regards management private, but in the strictest 
sense also, as regards maintenance, public; but to make the working 
of School Boards, which are public bodies, more difficult, and the 
work of Board schools, which are schools publicly maintained and 
managed, more irksome and irritating, which means less efficient. 
This may seem a rather harsh description, but it can only do so to 
those who have read the Bill in kindly charily and not through the 
speeches of its sponsors and supporters. 

Now, the really serious question needed to bring out the stand¬ 
point from which the measure is here regarded is this: What causes 
have oreated this policy ? What forces have contributed to make it 
possible that snob a Bill should be proposed 25 years after the attempt 
at a national system of education had been made ? These causes are- 
many, but it may be worth while to make an attempt, though only 
in an approximate way, at a partial enumeration and analysis of their 
origin and character. 

It is well known that certain officials in the Education Department 
—and they must always, were it only because of their experience and 
permanence, be potent advisers of Ministers—have for long wished St 
change, now in one respect, now to another, now for this reason, sow 
for that. The Senior Inspector of Schools, before the late Boyal Oam- 
mission on Secondary Education, was severe to bis condemnation of 
certain School Boarda and of the men elected to them, and he urged 
that Gonnty Councils were bodies better qualified on the whole to be 
educational authorities because likely to contain a larger number of 
cultivated persons, i.e., men more interested to education and more 
competent to deal with it. In the Administrative Department School 
Boards have often occasioned great trouble and wade permanent officials 
feel not only overburdened with their work, but abb oppressed with 
responsibility for the decision of questions which they Ulieved more 
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capable of a ifise eolation on the epot then in their oentral office. Then 
Town Councils and School Boards have also developed Considerable 
mutnal jealousies, which are Aon eemly explained than justified. Hie 
Councils tend to despise the School Board as an anomalous body with 
an irregular and, aa it were, illicit existence, not being in the strict 
sense representative of the whole community, bnt returned by the 
cumulative vote, which allows a fraction of the community to usurp 
the rights of the whole and enoouragee the faddist to romp at will 
throngh any policy that may be proposed for the aommon good, 
thus begetting an eccentricity in public life which drives to the poll 
tire one-idea’d man and drives from it the grave and sober citizen who 
thinks only of the general weal. The Councils, too, resent being made 
the financial instruments of the School Board, levying a rate without 
any power to determine its amount, or to regulate or apportion its ex¬ 
penditure. And there are men who feel as if exclusion from the control 
of education were a reflection on the competence of the municipal 
mind to govern the city as a whole. And these causes of jealousy 
have been accentuated since the municipalities have themselves 
become in so many instances bodiee with a distinctly educational 
function, administering the local taxation grants, building technical 
schools that duplicate and compete with the organised science schools 
of the School Board. Besides these special, more general causes have 
been at work. The people tend to get wearied with so many elections. 
Their expense is great, but the irritation they produce is greater. The 
difficulty of finding competent candidates increases in the very pro¬ 
portion that offices needing them are multiplied, while questions that 
lift an election up to a platform of principle and raise problems in 
statesmanship are things not to be picked up in the street. The 
whole process and spirit of popular election is depraved when any one 
is voted into any public body on mean issues by insignificant men. 
Then, too, the existence of rates is always a legitimate grievance, 
which is certain to be enhanced where there are various spending 
bodies which need not take the finance of each other into considera¬ 
tion, and so may easily make an expenditure which is economical and 
necessary in its single parts, yet extravagant as a whole. ; And as the 
expenditure on education is comparatively recent, as it has had to be 
proportioned to the work it had to do, to wit, bnilding and organising 
schools fit to take their {dace in a national system, the Sohool Board 
has seemed to many, even where it has been most efficient, a heavy 
burden on the patient ratepayer, who feels the immediate loss more 
keenly than the ultimate profit. Nor must we forget that in the breasts 
of many patent people disbelief in education amounts almost to a pas¬ 
sion. They think k has disqualified the servant for servitude, the 
labourer for his work «nd station, the lower orders for the more 

Now, theee represent a concurrence of causes, perhaps singly insignifi- 
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cant, bnt oolleotively powerful. They are the irritations, the anxieties, 
the criticises horn of an experience large enough to show defects, bnt 
not long and rich enough to afford * vision ol final results. We hare 
to remember, which we do with regret bnt without aatooiehment, that 
there is the utmost difference between the attitude .to popular educa¬ 
tion to-day and the attitude of thirty or forty years ago. Then 
national education was largely an ideal, a thing enthusiasts dreamed 
of, and hopeful philanthropist^ pleaded for, and philosophic politicians 
conceived as the condition ofa people's progress, and the surest way to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, Bnt to-day men are 
fretted by the noise of the machinery which their own hlndahave built, 
especially as they hare done it in thepiecemeal and undesigned way of 
our all too practical intelligence; they are deafened by the voices of its 
engineers and attendants; they are wearied with the weight of its 
material; they are sick of the expense connected with its construction 
and repair. It is not a noble mood; but we would fain believe it to be 
transient, tbe mood of those who bare attempted something and have 
found that it has involved more labour and expense than they dreamed 
of, and who have not yet come to see that they have performed a higher 
and more excellent thing than they had contemplated. And national 
education is not a thing that the nation can any more lay down; but 
must bear, and enlarge, and carry forward if it is to live. Ships are 
useless without inen j an army is made by its soldiers even more than 
by its officers; and so the first and last line of national defence is 
represented by national education; for the strongest navy that was 
ever created, and the most efficient army that was ever disciplined, 
will not, under modern conditions, keep alive an insufficiently educated 
people. The real straggle for existence has passed from the high Beas 
and the battlefields to tbe inartB of the world. It is industrial com¬ 
petition which, bolds in its hand the issues of the future; and in this 
competition victory will go to tbe qualities which the school alone 
may not produce, but which cannot be produced without the school- 
skill and character. The pitiable fear of education in the farmer, or 
in the mistress who dislikes a too well-read servant, is in its essence 
the cowardice that would sacrifice the well-being of the State to the 
oonveniendb of the individual; and as this is impossible to us, 
England must be prepared to spend whatever millions may be neces¬ 
sary on the education of her sons. 

Bnt all the causes we hare enumerated would have done nothing 
by themselves to effeot any radical change in our educational policy. 
They would instead have supplied the wholesome discontent and 
pungent, because interested, criticism needed for the perfecting and 
better working of our educational and administrative machinery. 
We improve mid prosper all the more that we grumble so much. 
We hare a sneaking kindness for the ills of which we most audibly 
oomplain, and things get mended by being roundly abused. And so 
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our people, left to themselves, would have come to believe that oar 
national system of education, because of the greater efficiency it 
introduced iato our industries, and the greater economy it secured in 
other and less beneficent sections of oar public life, deserved more 
rather than less generous treatment at the hands of the State. But 
another force emerged, which changed the equilibrium and precipi¬ 
tated the revolution which is now upon ns. What this force wes no 
one who looks calmly at the situatioBjtfen doubt: to put it frankly 
and bluntly, it was the clergy. There is no more remarkable 
phenomenon in our day than the birth and growth of the new clerical 
spirit; and by means of the education question this spirit has defi¬ 
nitely and decisively stepped into the arena of civil life. Indeed, 
the Anglican clergy have undergone what can only be described 
as a transformation of the most far-reaching and influential character. 
It wonld lead ns too far afield to inquire into the varied causes which 
Stave effected it, bat as to its reality there con, we think, be no manner 
of doubt. The older clergy were more social than professional. They 
largely came of the gentry, they were in feelings and associations more 
lay than clerical, they lived the life and reflected the faults as well as 
Idle excellences of the society in which they moved, and cultivated more 
or less leisured and kindly habits. Now they are more professional 
than social, consciously constituting a distinct order, governed by 
ideas and ends of its own. “ Apostolic succession ” has become a 
faith which has affected practice and created the feeling in the clergy 
that they, as the baBis and oonatitative factor of the Church, have 
functions and rights that only the term priesthood can accurately 
express. And the modern form of the doctrine has given to the new 
clergy a sense of their independence of the State which the older men 
did not know. For Land’s divine right of the bishop was qualified 
by the higher divine right of the king; while the king was dependent 
only on God for his authority, the bishop was dependent on the king 
for his jurisdiction over the province which he ruled, and the right to 
exercise rule over his province. This he frankly recognised, and it 
was in harmony with the theory, both of Church and State, which 
Hooker had formulated, and which the history of their legislative 
relations only illustrates and confirms. The supremacy oTthe Crown 
and the control of the Church by the State is the rather rude and 
violent form under which the Anglican system affirms the place and 
power of the laity in the Church—that they constitute it and are the 
authority through which and for which the clergy are. Bat the 
theory of Apostolic succession has assumed a new form, and by its 
changed meaning is changing the practice of the clergy. It does not 
now seek its basis in the inter-relations of Church and State, or bishop 
and k||g, bat rather in % history which makes the ecclesiastical order 
independent of the civil, tracing its rights to its own supernatural origin, 
the prior and superior authority of its source. No other conception 
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would hare sufficed to qualify the clergy to do the work which they 
hare eBsayfl to perform. The “ Liberalism " yhichNewman hated was 
simply the supremacy of a State, which was is the hands of the people, 
orer a Church whose bishops it could make and whose bishoprics it 
could appropriate. With the foresight of genius, he seised upon rite 
idea of an “ Apostolic descent,” which was the inalienable prerogative 
of the clergy in their own right, as the idea by which he could revive 
the slumbering energies of jthe Church, create the faith in its own 
divine order, in the efficacy of its sacraments, in the integrity and the 
truth of its faith. The inevitable effect of this id^a, once it had 
fairly penetrated the olergy, was to transform them into a sacrosanct 
priesthood, the pillar and ground of the Church, the army that defined, 
guarded, mid governed the whole domain of religion. 

As a direct consequence of the intensity and completeness with 
which this idea has possessed and penetrated the clerical mind, we 
hard the sudden and extraordinary development of those clerical claims 
Which, thpugh but lately mocked, are now coming to be felt and even 
feared as aggressive and controlling foroes in the State. The claims 
which Englishmen used to regard as the exclusive and pemiciouB note 
-of the Koman priesthood have become the familiar commonplaces of 
the Anglican; and the political action which we were 'accustomed to 
conceive as characteristic of the one priesthood' is finding a corre¬ 
spondent expression in the political conduct of the other; arid the 
courses and changes of the times have supplied them with the very 
occasions which were the opportunities needed for the exercise of their 
new energies and the embodiment of their new ideas. Thus while, on 
the one hand, their revived zeal breathed an intenser spirit into things 
ecclesiastical, enforced a more rigorous observance of ceremonies and 
-attached a new value to those sacraments which a priesthood ever 
Stands for; yet, mi the other hand, their enlarged sense of their func¬ 
tion in religion and its function in the State' found an appropriate 
sphere in the field of education and the civil legislation concerned 
with it. 

I need not say that I have no words to utter in reproof of the activity 
-of Ike clergy in the work of education proper. I have seen it with 
admiration and have before now praised the devotion and frequent 
• self-sacrifioe with which hi has been carried out. They have diaoemed 
the significance of the work, the largeness of the opportunity it 
-offered," and they have availed themselves to the utmost tit all the 
possibilities thus thrown in their way. They have perceived, not 
simply the worth of the sebool to the Church, but the Sanction of the 
Church in the sohool, and they have laboriously bnQt tip by their own 
energies, though mainly it the public expense, what is so incorrectly 
termed the Voluntary system. I may think that--their lafNpins have 
Stood in the way of a better system; I may- believe that if they had 
not stood iu the way the legislature would have been forced to create- 
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loed authorities on a larger than the parochial scale, which would 
have done for the rural (districts all that the Bchool Boards have done 
for the larger boroughs. I may believe that if the Anglican clergy- 
had had in 1670 the statesmanship, the good feeling, the belief in 
the will and competence of their lay countrymen to deal with all the 
best interests of thosebools, the religious included, of the Scotch Pres¬ 
byterian ministers in 1872, we should have had in England to-day as 
nniyeraal and as generous a national system as they have-in Scotland. 
But my feeling as to whst would have been the wiser and more 
statesmanlike policy does not hinder me from recwgnisingtbe skill 
and energy with which the clergy have served their leas excellent 
scheme. ' Yet the hour had come when the nation must be more 
liberal and accommodating to the Voluntary system, or it would break 
down through the insufficiency of the resources at its command; for 
the labours and the difficulties of the denominational schools increased 
in the very proportion that those of the School Boards became lifter 
by the Board schools getting better organised mud growing mire 
efficient. It therefore became evident that greater support must be 
obtained from the State. This meant that Parliament mnst be 
approached, that it mnst be persuaded to introduce legislation more 
friendly to the clerical and less friendly to the public schools; that 
more aid must be given to the one olass and limits placed upon the 
expenditnre and financial resources of the other class ; in a word, 
that these Voluntary schools should have the advantages and privi¬ 
leges of being national while still remaining under private manage¬ 
ment. In order to meet these ends we had what may be called the 
forceful entrance of the clergy into the sphere of politics, with results 
not encouraging to the man who loves these two rare and beautiful, 
bat easily tarnished, things, religion and education ; for it means that 
we are entering upon a time when all our public life will be deteriorated 
and embittered by conflicts and collisions of clerical and anticlerical 
action, reaction, and counter-action. Upon the rightness or wrong¬ 
ness of the methods employed I pronounce no opinion; nor do I 
gaestaon the foresight or statesmanship of the policy which has so closely 
and indissolubly interwoven the interests of the clergy with the for¬ 
tunes of a gnat political party. What I desire to direct attention to 
at this point are the grounds on which the agitation has been con¬ 
ducted to its present issue. These, stated in very bald but substantially 
accurate terms, were the necessity of control by the clergy-to the 
maintenance Of religion in the schools. The Voluntary system is the 
one that recognises this necessity, that allows scope for the exercise of 
the clerical functions, and therefore it must be strengthened and 
mainland. And the question has . been argued with the curious illo- 
gicalitylpf our race, which loves 'to disguise for its reason the things 
which, seen in their nakedness, the reason would disapprove. Thus, 
the truism, “parents have a right to determine the religious educa- 
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.turn of their children,” has been dinned into our ears by men who 
are b train ingfsvery nerve to prevent the parent having any voice in 
the oondact of the school where their children are being eduoated. 
Bat argamente matter little where nunde are made j Asst* are 
better, and it will not be questioned that the Church contributed by 
no means feebly to the majority of the present Prime Minister. 
And ao we have a phenomenon, mpre continental titan Snghah, a 
Government in office which is largely clerical, and a Bill w&ftsh deals 
with education' in a fashion which, so far as it goes, satisfies the claims 
of the clergy, though it does not by any means go as far^as theywreh 
or as they mean yet to go. What we are face to face with ia a policy 
which is to make the clergy the most permanent, the most widely dis¬ 
tributed, and the most potent factor in the education of our people. 

Now, it is from this point of view that the Education BUI must be 
judged, and all the more emphatically so since speeches, both in and 
out of Parliament, have revealed the minds of Ministers and their 
allies. We may put the matter thus: its prqrisions have been borrowed 
from several sources, bnt its policy has had only one sonrce, the clerical 
'mind, or the clerically-minded. There are provisions which can be 
traced to the recent Royal Commission on Secondary Education, though 
they have been conveyed over in a sadly mutilated and ineffective form ; 
provisions that can be traced to the inspiration of the Department, 
to the interests of the Vice-President of the Council, to the manipu¬ 
lative genius of the Colonial Secretary, and to various similar sources; 
but they are all unified and organised by an idea which bad. its birth 
in the brain of an order rather than the mind of any single man. 
This idea is seen in the 27th clause, which certainly opens the Board 
school to the clergy, but by no means as certainly opens th& clerical 
school to the lay or dissenting teacher. It is seen in the limit set to 
School Board expenditure on its own schools; it is seen in the per¬ 
mission to Volantary schools to federate for the better appropriation 
and distribution of public fundB; it is Been in the weakening of the 
central authority, and the extraordinary degree in which, againat all 
the lessons of experience, local authorities are to be entrusted witir| 
national funds without any adequate national control. It is seen in 
the way in whioh local authorities are turned into local education 
departments, without the Strong hand, the judicial mind, the trained 
intelligence, and the trniveraal experience which has made the 
Department so potent in its administration, and placed it so high 
above the 1 blandishments of local magnates, or tire illneions of local 
interests. W r e have bat to read theae provisions in the light of the 
speeches of the Marquis of Salisbury to hia olerical friends, and in 
their speeches to him, to find tbs purpose and inspiring Spirit of the 
Bill. If these sources be carefully compand .with the prdfbeed 
legislation, its meaning and function will be apparentenough to all. 

There ia no paint at which the mischievous character of the policy 
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is more manifest than in the proposed treatment of School' Boards. 

I could have understood a Government which had the (pontage of its 
oonvictions saying, “ We think School Boards have done their work; 
they have built schools and organised an elementary system, which 
has even, in their hands, developed a new order of secondary schools; 
but their work may be regarded as so far at an end. The system 
which they have constructed and Waited had better now be transferred 
to the Councils; they can administer it in the boroughs; and as so 
modi technical and secondary education in counties is in the hands of 
their Councils, we can secure elementary educational authorities every* 
where by giving over to them the care of education as a whole.” 
There would have been some statesmanship in this policy, but there 
is none in the timid, yet vindictive, ckuse which subordinates, in a 
form at once so humiliating and paralysing to a public body, the 
Board to the Council. Election of School Boards by the town council 
in boroughs, and by select vestries in parishes, was eertaihly the 
original policy of toe framers of the Bill of 1870; and to this proposal, 
so tor as it concerned boroughs, the old Binningbam League was agree* 
able, though it argued that in other districts the election should be 
direct. Mr. Chamberlain has, with just pride, vindicated on the Brat 
point his own consistency. But, unhappily, oonsistency is not constituted 
by repeating twenty-six years afterwards the proposition we had made 
twenty-six years before. Times differ, and the same proposal is not, 
when toe times have changed, necessarily the same. When the old 
League argued that Councils were the proper authorities to undertake 
the care and control of education, it was with the idea that the 
secular body would, if not secularise the education, yet keep it free 
from clerical or sectarian domination. It was to be as little a 
matter for the Churches as any other provinoe or concern of 
civil life entrusted to the municipality. It was thought that the 
Councils would be strong enough to reckon with the denominations, 
sad keep toe ecclesiastical differences out of this as out of all toe 
other questions and issues of their civil legislation and administration. 
The Stood Boards, on toe other hand, were expressly designed to be 
kindlier to denominational differences; the cumulative vote—and against 
it toe League did most distinctly protest—was introduced for the 
protection of minorities, i.e., to prevent tender consciences being 
rudely handled both in schools and by their managers. History has 
amply showed bow well the device has served its end. The line of 
cleavage which the etnanlative vote allowed to be drawn Iras at first 
purely ecclesiastical, and,though it was used later to make room fin other 
interests and other differences in the work and administration of toe 
schools, yet, as the last series of triennial elections showed, it is to-day 
eveoftnore intensely ecclesiastical than it was at first. The working, 
then, of toe system ‘has only emphasised toe difference between 
toe mind' of thoee who desired to make toe municipalities supreme, 
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and the mind of those who desired through the School Board 
to secure ro|p for differences and freedom for troubled consciences. 
Now it is evident that Councils cannot, in 1896 be constituted local 
authorities on the same terms as in 1870, for a whole cycle of change 
has happened in the interval. The School Board enactions have 
developed questions, formed associations, defined issues which were in 
1870 altogether unknown and evep undreamed of. Education as a 
whole, with all its questions, has become, in a degree not then antici¬ 
pated, surrounded with all manner of religious passions and policies. 
It is inevitable that the substitution of the new Council for the old 
School Board does not mean escape from the ecclesiastical turmoil.. 
It means that our civil elections shall became what our School Board 
elections have been, that in counties as in boroughs the clergy and 
the ministers of religion will be with all their differences to the front, 
mow as candidates, now as supporters of candidates, now as critics of 
a policy, now as npholders of a policy assailed. 

So long, then, as this question of denominational schools remains, 
there is no escape from our religious differences being carried over into 
civil contests, or from our elections becoming occasions for high debate 
as to the rights of Churches, the claims of the clergy, the use of 
formularies and the persons that are qualified to teaah them. The 
humiliation of religion and the embitterment of our civil and political 
life seem to me the things which this Bill is most fitted to create. 
And all this in order to secure that the living clergyman have a 
sort of semi-legalised place as the test and standard of orthodoxy. 
There never was a more fatuous policy or a standard at once so arbitrary 
and so variable. It exalts the claw at the expense of the nation, and 
means that Anglican priests are better guardians of faith and religion 
than the English people. And of all forms of personal controversy 
this, as to the rights and privileges of a special order, is the meanest 
and most miserable. 

And, in these controversies, will not education be sure to suffer ? 
It is a sensitive plant. It must be loved for its own sake in order 
to be loved and made serviceable to the people. If it ever becomes * 
the battlefield on which sectaries contend for asoendency, its character 
will be stalked; its real function will he forgotten ; its higher qualities 
and aims will get altogether ignored. The battle for the soul cl a 
child is not good for the child, especially if fought over it wad in fine 
of it byrihose who ought by their own passion to redeem it from 
death. For my own part, there is nothing I so deplore in this whole 
controversy aB the disaster it threatens to bring upon education and 
these we wish to educate. To save both ought to be the aim of every 
wise and Christian man; but neither will be saved if the question as 
to who is to say what Church shall control the schools, and ;in the 
interest of what eased shall they be manage^ remains the question 
which burns in every constituency, and is &ntted hy all til sects. 
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•For it is necessary frankly to reoognise what this new policy really 
uMiLiif and involves. M It is better to use plainness of B^eeoh, and to 
trace clearly the path along which we are being led. Parliament is 
being invited to become the judex corUfoverriarum, and to make of the 
managers of the schools she endows so many subordinate judiees. This 
is the retd issue, and it is evident that certain Conservative speakers 
are prepared to accept it. But whither does it lead ? The clergy 
are more and more resolved not to recognise any of the societies of what 
they term Dissent as in any degree constituting a branch or branches of 
the Christian Chnrch. And the people termed Dissenters are more and 
more resdvec? not to reoognise the professional claims, the sacerdotal 
functions, and the sacramental acts and practices of the clergy as war¬ 
ranted by the Christian Scriptures, or as justified by history. The differ¬ 
ence between the two is not a difference which soft speech will modify or 
eliminate. It is a difference which goes to the root of their lives. It con¬ 
cerns two distinct conceptions of Christianity which have for centuries 
lived face to face on English soil. It would be hard to say which has been 
the more potent factor in forming the English character and shaping 
onr English institutions. It is certain that, without elements which 
it owes to the so-called Dissenting Churches, neither the English 
colonies, nor the English State, nor the English people as a whole 
wonld be what they are to-day. It is certain that these same 
Churches kept religion alive in England at perioda when the other 
tendency wonld have allowed it to die, or have actually contributed 
to its death. It is not possible that Churches with the strong con¬ 
victions, with the historical antecedents mid achievements of these 
so-called Dissenting Ch arches will allow themselves to be either 
extinguished, or nnjnstly treated, or subjected to new disabilities by 
legislation effected by any party, though backed by the largest 
majority ever known in Parliament. Now it is certain that these 
Churches, taken as a whole, read this Bill aa the victory of a party 
whose beliefs threaten all that they hold as most true and revere as most 
holy in the religion of Christ. They regard the priesthood which em¬ 
bodies and proclaims these beliefs as un-English as well as nn-Christian, 
and will contend against them for patriotic as well aa .religions 
reasons. They are resolved not to allow here the divorce of the 
people from religion and their proper function in it, which has 
become tiie most oonspicnous achievement of the clericalism of the 
Continent. And they are oonfident that the deepest convictions and 
the most characteristic qualities of the English people are on their 
side. Meanwhile they have been .■ disciplined by centimes of conflict 
for the battle which they feel called upon to fight, mad we may safely 
prophesy that the body least fit to win in such a battle is a majority 
in a Parliament freely elected by free men. 

These things are not written in any spirit of defiance or mi lita nc y, 
but sadly,%y a man who is very weary of the meaner and more 
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violent ecclesiastical controversies. Yet whatever the pain, it is certain 
that there w*l be no backwardness in this battie. The policy of the 
Bill is under guise of local authorities which are no authorities, bat 
only extemporised departments of a provincialised Civil Service, to 
secure a freer hand for a system which is in its essence a near Act of 
Uniformity. We all know what the Voluntary system means for the 
teacher; it means that the acta of wonhip and the Sacramenta of the 
Church shall be need as tests of fitness for office. We all know how 
potent these teste ere to create hypocrisy, how completely they fail to 
secure integrity of faith and oondnct. And there are thoee^who so revere 
the articles of religion and the sacred symbols and acts of worship, as 
to feel their Use as terms for the tenure of office as an untold humilia¬ 
tion. But the more the nation comes to respect education the lots 
will it allow its teachers to be treated with the disrespect which belongs 
to a Uniformity so enforced. There is no condition of a good education 
bo necessary as the good teacher; but there is nothing that so works 
against goodness in the teacher as the degradation of being the hired 
servant of another profession. When will oar English people learn 
that the most effectual way of making education irreligious is to reduce 
the schoolmaster to the status of the clergyman's minister, if not 
menial? They have looked everywhere but in the right direction 
for the reason why the capable teachers so desert the Voluntary 
schools. The financial is only a solitary factor in the problem ; there 
is another and no less potent, the irksome and irritating uniformity 
which their clerical superiors know bo well how to enforce. 

But there is a point where this Act of Uniformity can be still more 
rigorously enforced, and with still heavier penalties. It is the point 
where the sufferers may be the child the school undertakes to cherish 
and to teach, and the child’s parents. This raises a subject abont which I 
have said nothing, viz., the 27th clause, and on which I need not now 
say much. Mr. Chamberlain has, indeed, arid that it was in principle and 
as a proposal exactly like the method pnrsued in Birmingham. One would 
have thought that the two things were throughout exactly the opposite 
of each other. The Birmingham schools are the property of Birming¬ 
ham, opened by a public body on the same terms to all; the Voluntary 
school is a private school, opened on terms which will always be hard 
to prove, and in the really necessitous eases quits incapable of proof. 
And the terms were devised more in order to open the Board school to 
the clergjy than in order to open the clerical school to the Dissenter. If 
this be thought a hard saying, then it onght to be remembered that 
it was first said, though perhaps in less explicit, bat not less 
emphatic terms,by a highly esteemed clerical authority. Bat, altogether 
apart from these things, the 27th clause onght to bn at onoe expunged. 
The objections to it are a multitude. It opens a door for the 
entrance of controversy and discussion into the school in the 
worst possible form. I have already argued that the only effective 
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wayof giving parents control over the religions education of their 
children is to give them control over the school. Those who know 
the villages of England and the conditions of our humbler rural life 
know how cruel the action of this clause would be. On the one 
side stand all the wealth, and the eultnre, and the power of the 
parish j on the other side stands all the poverty and the dependence, 
often with only the chapel as the means of introducing the nobler 
feelings and an outlook above the sordid cares of time. Pie poor man’s 
soul is as precious to the poor man as the soul of the rich man is to 
him j but to make the question of accepting a creed a question of 
bread and baiter, of being content with the teaching and training of 
one’s own child a question of employment or of want, is to degrade for 
the man the whole of life, and above all the religion and the Church in 
whose name it is too often done. It is difficult to speak here with 
due . moderation. Those who have never .felt the pain can little 
sympathise with the misery ; but it is a point on which all who love 
integrity of mind and faith ought to be united. For my own part, I 
do not feel inclined to stand as petitioner for leave to teach my own 
religion to my own child at the door of a school which is maintained 
by rates or taxes levied as much on me as on the man who manages 
it. 1 deny the right of the State to compel me to occupy that position. 
If it forces my child into the school it ought to make sure that nothing 
in the administration of the school is unjust to my child. And let me add 
this further: There is nothing that a State can so little afford to be as 
unjust to the meanest of its citizens, and though it may not with its own 
hands do the injustice, if it places in any man’s hand the power to be 
unjust it is responsible for the whole measure of his injustice. It 
seems to me as if the advocates of this danse had forgotten the most 
rudimentary elements both of civil justice and of religious liberty. To 
oompel parents tefask leave to have their own beliefs taught in their 
own schools when others, so more citizens than they, have this 
liberty as if it were a right, is a thing that no plea in the name of 
religion can ever justify. It rests on an affirmation of privilege that 
the older and tram; Voluntaries would have been the very last to allow, 
and by suffering in this respect their sons will learn to re-affirm their 
principles. 

My limits have allowed me to touch only the fringe of the subject. 
I would willingly have been silent—for these controversies are not to 
my taste-'—had silence been possible; but one cannot see one’s people 
dragged into so vain and divisive a course without lifting one’s voice in 
protest Religion and peace, social health and moral amelioration lie 
not in the Way we are being driven ; that way leads only through the 
wilderness of disputation to the sea of death. Would that all the 
people of God knew that where the Sprit of the Lord is there is 
Liberty, and where Liberty is there is Truth. 

A. M. Emmas. 



RBMJ3STISCENCES OF 


LORD BATH. 


I N the premature death of Lead Waterford and Lord Bath, within 
six months of eaoh other, the Honse of Leads and the Conserva¬ 
tive party have sustained a greater loss than the world in general is 
aware of. It is trne that failing health had for the last few years 
withdrawn both of them, to some extent, from active participation in 
public affairs. But they continued to exereiBe considerable influence- 
in the counsels of the party. Lord Waterford was practically the 
leader of the Conservative party in Ireland, and his influence was 
generally exercised in favour of moderation. He was singularly freer, 
from personal prejudices mid political animosities. Thoroughly honest 
himself, he was ever ready to give his political opponents credit for 
honest intentions. To the surprise of not a few of his political friends 
in Ireland, he entertained Mr. Joh n Morley as an honoured guest at 
Curraghmore; and, much as he differed from Mr. Gladstone as a 
politician, he was far too large-minded not to recognise the greatness 
of the man. Strong Conservative as he was, too, he did not believe 
that loyalty to his party was inconsistent with taking an independent 
. line when be conscientiously differed from the leaders of his party> 
and he nevei*hesitated to practise what he believed. These qualities, 
combined with great abilities, high rank, and fine estate, made Lord 
Waterford a greater political fence than appeared on the surface, even 
after the accident which disabled him for active political life. 

In character and general tone of mind. Lord Bath was a vary 
different man from Lord Waterford. But they had this in common, 
that neither everheld any position commensurate with hla Barlia- 
mentary talents and territorial influence. Lord Waterford, I think, 
never held any office. Lord Bath held one or tve subordinate offices 
early in his political career, and then dropped out of official life. 
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Probably thja was partly due to his independence of character and his 
impatience of official trammels, bnt also in some degree, I fancy, to 
Hie. entire lack of sympathy between himself and Lord ueaeonsfield— 
antipathy would be too strong a word; the feeling on both sides was 
negative. No two characters could be more unlike. There was 
nothing in either that attracted the other, and they seemed to keep 
apart as if by instinct. In 1875 Lord Beaconsfield paid his fisst and 
Only visit to Longleat, and Lord Bath said afterwands that he was 
*' the dnllest gnest he ever had in his honse; he hardly ever spoke.” 
Undoubtedly Lord Beaconsfield oonld be most agreeable when in the 
hnmonr; bdt he needed apparently the stimnlus of Congenial com¬ 
panionship, or of some end which was worth the effort. By all 
accounts, he was given to fits of taciturnity, and although he was 
known in his yonth as a voluble and persistent talker, ft was impos¬ 
sible to watch his sphinx-like immobility ip the House of Commons, 
sitting with folded arms and seldom speaking, without feeling that 
silent meditation was more natural to him than speech and the 
turmoil of debate. And that seems to have been his Own opinion. 
One of those who heard Lord Bath’s remark on the silence of his 
distinguished guest was Mr, Richard Doyle {“ Dicky Doyle ”). “I 
believe,” he said, “that talking was always more or less of an eflfort 
to Disraeli; and, indeed, he once told me as much. * Circumstances,' 
he said, ‘have forced me to talk a great deal, but nature intended 
me to be a silent man.’ ” 

Bnt whatever may have been the canse, it is oertain that Lord 
Bath never filled the place in public life to which his capacity and 
position entitled him. He had read mnch, travelled much, observed 
much, thought much, and had a singularly retentive and accurate 
memory. I never heard him speak in Parliament, bnt I believe he 
spoke well. Lord Waterford told me more than once that he con¬ 
sidered Lord Bath one of the best speakers in the House of Lords. 
He was certainly a good platform speaker ; thoughtful, lucid, cogent. 
A thorough Conservative in politics and a good party man, he never- 
theleK took his own line even on critical occasions. He joined Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon in disapprobation of Mr. *Disraeli’s 
policy on reform in 1867. He followed the same peers in sapparting 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church in 1869. An Irish landlord 
himself, he supported Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Bill in 1881 as a 
necessary corollary of tire Act of 1870. And he supported the 
Arrears Bill against his leader, and carried the majority of the peers 
with him. Bnt the question on which he broke away from his party 
most completely, and almost alone among the peers, was Lord 
Beaoonsfield’a foreign policy in 1876-1880. He titrfw himself heart 
and aonl against the wjfeole of that policy, whether in Turkey or in 
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Afghanistan. Wherever he had any inflaenoe he used itoordihlly 
against hia garty in the General Election of 1^80. 

Bat although his detestation of Turkish misrule made him earnestly 
desire the defeat’ of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, the complete¬ 
ness of the debacle alarmed him, and he expressed his fears in a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone, who replied, with Lord Bath’s consent, in a form 
that might help to reassure the Conservative party—that is in the 
form of a Jetfcer published as an anonymous article in one of the 
monthly magasines. The nature of Lord Bath’s misgivings and the 
drift of Mr. Gladstone’s reply may be gathered from, the first two 
paragraphs of this interesting article, the authorship of which need 
no longer be a secret: 

“You have stated to me with the ability, clearness, and frankness, which 
all who know yon would expect from you, the apprehension infused into 
your mind by the nature and extent of the present Conservative collapse. 
You think that, with a liberal Ministry, a strong Conservative Opposition is 
necessary in our Parliamentary government. You anticipate changes in 
the franchise and in the redistribution of seats, such as will even extend 
that devastation in the party, which has been wrought by the elections just 
concluded. You thick that property may lose itswoiee in the government 
of the country, and may be left at the mercy of the multitude; and that 
taxation may take such a form as to be highly embarrassing to the owners of 
landed property in particular. Upon the whole, you anticipate that Con¬ 
servatism may be coming near the day of its annihilation. 

“ Although you may be termed an Old Conservative, while I am of a 
school of Liberalism not commonly esteemed to be backward or lethargic, I 
can at least assure you that you have not altogether mistaken your man in 
addressing me. If a Liberal deserves his name, it ought to be peculiarly 
bis characteristic to be capable of projecting his care and his sympathies 
beyond the precincts of the party whose uniform he wears. On wider 
grounds, it is the characteristic of every sensible man to know that party 
exists only as an instrument for the benefit of the country, and that he hie 
au interest in the character of his opponents only less vital than in that of 
his allies. The extinction, or extreme depression, of the Conservative 
principle and party would tend certainly to disorganise, and probably to 
demoralise, the Liberal party. Both progressive and stationary, or at the 
least stable, elements appear to be essential to the health of the body 
politic; and the two parties may be,not literally but generally, compared to 
the. two oars right mid left of a boat, by the intermixture and counteraction 
of whose,farces she is propelled in a straight course. In a general way. 
then, I accede to your thesis , that a strong Conservative Opposition is 
needed for the well-being of a liberal Government, and for the due and 
safe performance of its work.” 

• 

We shall see presently how the danger to the Conservative party 
which Lord Bath anticipated from " changes in the franchise and in 
the redistribution of seats” was avoided; bat it may he doubted 
whether any manipulation of the constituencies would have brought 
Conservatism “ near'tbe day of its annihilation.’’ The Conservative 
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collapse of 1880 was succeeded by a Liberal collapse in 1886, repeated 
on a more disastrous sc^e in 1895. What the Parliamentary history 
of Great Britain seems to show, since the grant of household suffrage, 
is that the forces of Conservatism and Liberalism throughont the 
country ate pretty evenly balanced, the pendulum swinging to (me 
side or the other under the influence of . some burning qnestion or 
some menaced interest, or under the magnetic spell of a great leader. 

This goes to show that there is for the present no prospect of 
creating either a Liberal or Conservative majority that can be relied 
upon beyond ( the existing Parliament. Gratitude does not count. 
Lord Beaoonsfield imagined that the first household electorate would 
gratefully send him hack to power with a majority of seventy, instead 
of which they gave his rival a majority of more than one hundred. 
Mr. Gladstone’s offer to abolish the income-tax and reconstruct local 
government did not avail him at the polls in 1874; and it is probable 
that Sir W. Haroourt’s budget did not gain a single seat for his party 
last year. 

What, however, particularly struck both Mr. Gladstone and Load 
Bath in 1880 was the fact that “ the elections' had been carried by 
the lower classes against the upper and middle classes in the towns, 
and in the teeth of the landlords in the counties. .... Never, per¬ 
haps, did the peerage, never certainly did the landed gentry and the 
wealthy class at large, rally round Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington with ae near an approach to unanimity as they have now 
rallied round Lord Beaconsfield. This phenomenon, one of the most 
curious of the day, waits historical explanation,” which Mr. Gladstone 
proceeds in part to supply. He believed that the neo-Toryism invented 
by Mr. Disraeli—especially in the sphere of foreign politics—was 
largely responsible £ot the disaster of 1880. But “ there is this con¬ 
solation,” he says, “ for those now undermost in the great palccstra of 
the day, that something in the nature of Toryism or Conservatism is 
not only an essential condition, but is also a large substantive con¬ 
stituent factor of our national life.” “ A monarchy as such is Con¬ 
servative/ and the popularity of the British monarchy increases its 
Conservative influence. The Established Church is naturally Con¬ 
servative, and so are the military, naval, and legal professions, and 
the bulk of the Civil Service. So that the wonder is that “ the daring 
host of the Liberals should ever have succeeded in storming” so strong 
a position. Hie Conservative party, therefore, has nothing to fear if 
only it revert to its better traditions and policy. It was the Conserva¬ 
tive party of 1844 that Lord Beaoonsfield denounced as " an organised 
hypocrisy ; ” “ an epoch when it may be safely asserted that the 
Conservative parity was at the zenith, perhaps, of its character; 
oertainly of its prosperity.” * It is in a return to that polioy, Con¬ 
servative yet liberal, that Mr. Gladstone sees the safety of the 
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Conservative party. The following quotation from tbfc article ’is 
interesting: i ' 

“ This extraordinary victory has been won by the nation against an extra¬ 
ordinary man. The time probably has not arrived, and certainly my 
ambition is not bold enough to attempt a full or exact portraiture of 
Benjamin Disraeli, Bari of Beaconsfleld. Ho is too big for a little critic. 
He is passing, as others have passed, before the tribunal of history. He is 
not a man of mere talent, but of genius. The moment of his great down¬ 
fall is not the^moment for dwelling on the matters, grave as they may be, 
which will be put down on the wrong side of his account. This much is 
certain, that in some of his powers he has never been surpassed; and his 
career, as a whole, is probably the most astonishing of all that are recorded 
in the annals of Parliament.” 

Certainly the force of genius and indomitable perseverance were 
never more signally displayed than in Lord Beaconsfield’s triumph over 
the apparently insuperable obstacles that barred Ms path to the goal of 
his ambition. The following authentic anecdote shows his own apprecia¬ 
tion of the task that lay before him, and the method of procedure 
which occurred to him as the meat likely to succeed. It shows also 
that his brilliant and sustained invective against JJir Robert Peel was 
not inspired by political animosity, or personal resentment, or affection 
for Protection, but was a skilfully arranged episode in the programme 
which this daring aspirant to the premiership of tne British Empire, as 
the elect of the aristocracy of England, had sketched out for himself 
Well did he earn the right to place under his gartered Earl’s coronet 
the proud motto: Forti difficile nihil. Here is the anecdote: 

When at the summit of his fame and power, he chanced to dine at a 
house where it fell to the lot of a daughter of the first Sir Robert Peel 
to arrange the table. She arranged that Lord Beacomfield should sit 
at such a distance from herself as would make any conversation 
between them impossible. He preceded her into the dining-room, 
and when she reached her chair she found to her surprise and annoy¬ 
ance that he was seated by her side. He soon essayed conversation 
with her, and she answered as curtly and frigidly as courtesy would 
permit. At last he said : “ Do you know that of all the public men 
’of my time ypur father was the man I admired most ?” “ Ton took 

an uncommonly odd way of showing your admiration,” she replied. 
“ £ very natural observation for his daughter to make,” said Sir 
Robert Peel's assailant. “ But consider my position. I was 
ambitious ;* but I was poor and friendless, and I belonged to a 
despised race. On reflection, 1 came to the conclusion that my best 
chance was to attach myself to the foremost man of the time. He 
was your father. I did my best to attach myself to him as a friend, 
and he spurned me. I was therefore obliged to attach myself to him 
as an adversary.” There was not a tinge of cynicism in the explana¬ 
tion. It was evidently * simple statement of fa# with as little of 
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anything like personal feeling in it os there would have been in the 
description of a skilful* move in chess. 

One of the dangers which Lord Bath feared from the' Conservative 
overthrow in 1880 was, as we have seen, “ changes in the franchise 
and in the redistribution of Beats." That danger he had himself no 
small share in averting. 

In the summer of 1884 the House of Lords, on the advice of Lord 
Salisbury, threw out the County Franchise Bill. This led to an 
agitation in the country which was gradually taking the form of an 
attack on th/» House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone's Government announced 
that the County Franchise BUI would be again seat up to the Lends 
in an autumn session; and a crisis seemed imminent, for even so 
moderate a statesman as Lord Hartington hinted, in a public speech, 
at the creation of Liberal peers to overcome the Tory majority in the 
event of the rejection of the County Franchise Bill a second time. 
The controversy went on with increasing heat and acrimony, and the 
autumn session opened in the beginning of November with all tbe 
omens of a stormy struggle. The controversy, in so far as Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone were concerned, may be summed up in 
a few words. It m not to tbe County Franchise Bill itself that 
Lord Salisbury objected, bnt to the possible mischief contained in tbe 
Bedistribution Bill which was to follow, and which, skilfully mani¬ 
pulated, might, in his opinion, “ efface the Conservative party for 
thirty years.” He insisted therefore on knowing the character of the 
Bedistribution Bill before be suffered tbe Franchise BUI to pass. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, had no intention to deal unfairly 
with the Conservative party in the Bedistribution BUI; but be believed 
that there was no chance of passing tbe Franchise Bill through the 
Commons in the face of organised obstruction—-that was before tbe 
days of closure—unless the Opposition had such a strong motive for 
self-restraint as a Redistribution BUI in pttto would supply. 

The opposing hosts were thus facing each other when Mr. Glad¬ 
stone announced in the House of Commons that he was wUling to 
show his hand privately to Lord Salisbury. The two leaders had an 
interview that evening, with tbe result that a small committee of. 
Liberals and Conservatives, under tbe guidance of Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury respectively, was formed to draw up a scheme' of 
redistribution. The' Franchise Bill encountered no further serious 
opposition, and it was foUowed by a Redistribution BUI which aimed 
at dealing fairly by all parties. 

What caused this sudden transformation scene ? The gossips said 
that it was due to the intervention of the Queen, who got the Duke 
of Richmond to arrange the interview between Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Gladstone. Bat tiie gossips were, as usual wrong. There was. 
no intervention either of tbe Queen or the Duke of Richmond. A. 
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gentleman unconnected with politics, whom I shall call Oat,is, tocfk 
the liberty o%writing on the subject to Lord JSaUsbury, with whom 
he had some acquaintance. He urged the danger of a conflict on 
snch a subject between the Lords and the Commons, and made use 
of arguments which a less amiable man than Lord Salisbury might 
well have resented. Lord Salisbury, on the contrary, replied in a 
letter which explained his own position with admirable force and 
dearness, and which at the same time exhibited his character in so 
attractive a light that Outis felt a strong desire to bring himself and 
Mr. Gladstone together, believing that an exchange of vigws between 
them in private would speedily settle the difficulty. Failing this, he 
was anxious thst the two leaders Bhould at least understand one another, 
and should appreciate each other’s motives. Lord Salisbury’s letter 
was one which could not fail to Btrike a sympathetic chord in Mr. 
Gladstone’s nature, and juBt because it was marked “ confidential,’’ 
and therefore obviously not meant for the eyes of a third party, Outis 
sent it for Mr. Gladstone’s private perusal, with an intimation that he 
would tell Lord Salisbury wbat he had done, which he did forthwith. 
Mr. Gladstone’s reply showed that Outis had not miscalculated the 
effect of Lord Salisbury’s letter. The controversy has become ancient 
history; and, as there is nothing in Mr. Gladstone’s letter which need 
not now see the light, I subjoin a copy of it in illustration of the 
spirit in which the two men meant to fight, if fight they most: 

“ I have read Lord Salisbury’s letter with a great deal of interest and 
with considerable sympathy on important points. I have always believed, 
and expressed the belief, that he is not governed by personal ambition; and 
I agree strongly with him as to the unsatisfactory character of political life. 
There is something to which every heart must answer sympathetically in 
his remarks on his own qualities. 

“ It has repeatedly occurred to my mind of late that his judgment on a 
^Redistribution Bill may be (in my view) warped from his using the lights 
of his personal experience in the House of Commons, with the very natural 
assumption that they are a safe guide to the present situation. But 
the fact is, that since he carried his very brilliant gifts to the House of 
Peers, a change which may be called fundamental has come in among us 
through the growth or business, in a measure, but mainly through the arts 
* of obstruction These arts it is not necessary for the leaders to practise. 
The vain, or obstreperous, or ambitious men, under a silent permission, do 
it all for them. The consequence of that state of things is that no very 
wide and complex Bill can now be passed in defiance of the Opposition. 
Hence flows my doctrine that we havenot a chance for a Redistribution 
Bill unless \he Opposition has some motive for treating us with matey." 

Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, while not snapping Mr. 
Gladstone himself of any design to deal unfairly with hit political 
opponents in his Redistribution soheme, felt that be was sot entirely 
his own master, since even tire strongest men in potitioe sometimes 
“ have to carry ont ideas Oat are not their own’.' ; It would not be 
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safe, therefore, in his view, to let the Franchise Bill pass till he got 
security for a fair Be^istribation Bill. ^ 

All this made Ontis still more anxious to bring lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Gladstone quietly’ together on this question, and he snggeeted to 
a Conservative peer of historic name to invite lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Gladstone to meet at his honse in the country. Mr. Gladstone 
accepted the invitation and went; but Lord Salisbury was unable to 
do so. So that opportunity of settling the question without conflict 
foiled. Ontis, however, was still in occasional correspondence with 
Lord Salisbury on the subject, bnt without Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge. 
For Lord Salisbury believed that any interchange of - views between 
himself and Mr. Gladstone, however indirect, would be sure to leak 
out, breeding suspicions and resentments on both aides, and, therefore, 
likely to do more harm than good. Ontis, however, was permitted to 
assure Mr. Gladstone that he had information which made it certain 
that Lord Salisbury would not allow the Franchise Bill to pass until 
he had indubitable evidence that the Redistribution Bill would deal 
fairly with his party. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, was 
most anxions to avert a second rejection of the Franchise Bill, 
as that would necessitate a dissolution, in which the question 
of the Honse of Lords would, in his opinion, take precedence of 
ail others. In this crisis the writer of this article received a most 
able letter from Lord Bath, reviewing the whole situation. According 
to his information, the Conservative party was, in the mass, quite as 
anxions as Mr. Gladstone to avoid a dissolution, and Mr. Gladstone, he 
thought, was making a mistake in dealing with its leaders, who wonld 
probably be glad if “ he played over their heads with the main body.’' 
After giving at some length his reasons for this advice, be added, 
with bis usual modesty: “ Please only communicate this in one 
quarter, and there only if you think it can be of use. I can do little 
good, and do sot want to be thought to be trying to mix myself np 
is these affairs." I sent the letter at once to Mr. Gladstone, who 
acted on Lord Bath’s advice that evening in the House of Commons. 
Within two hours of his short speech he bad as Interview with Lord 
Salisbury and offered terms, which the latter was able to aocept. The 
doting of this dangerous controversy was thus mainly due*to the wise 
intervention at a critical moment of the Marquis of Bath. Why should 
it be impossible to settle other controversies after the same fashion ? 
If Lewd Salisbury and Mr. Gladstilb conld draw np between them in 
a private room a scheme of Redistribution which their respective 
parties deemed equitable, why conld they not have dealt similarly 
with the Irish and other questions ? The gain front such an arrange¬ 
ment would be immense all round, and the difficulty, I am persuaded, 
is not With the leaders on either side, but with the free-lances, camp- 
followers, and place-hunters. 
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I have instanced Lord Bath’s action in the controversy on the 
Eastern Qnytion in 1876-1880 as a proof of his honesty and political 
independence, and, I may add, of his generality ; for I bejieve that 
his contributions to the cause of the suffering Christians amounted 
to thousands of pounds. His conduct was the result of deep con¬ 
viction, based on wide reading and personal observation. He had 
been travelling in different parte of the Turkish Empire just before 
the Crimean War, and had noted the devastation, iniquity, and 
cruelty which are invariable products of Ottoman rule. He arrived 
at the Dardanelles while the combined fleets of France and England, 
under command of Admiral Dundas, were anchored the?e, waiting for 
a favourable wind to take them to Constantinople. The Admiral 
begged Lord, Bath to call on the British Ambassador as soon 
as he reached Constantinople, and tell him that the Anglo- 
French fleet was at the Dardanelles, and would proceed to Con¬ 
stantinople as soon as the wind permitted. On receiving the 
message, the Ambassador jumped off his chair and-—-apparently for¬ 
getting the presence of his visitor—walked np and down the room 
muttering to himself, “Ah! the fleet will Boon be here. Onee it’s 
here there must be war. It can’t be avoided. I shall take owe that 
it is not avoided. I vowed to have my revenge upon that man, and 
now, by God, I’ve got it” This Btory I received from Lord Bath’s 
own lips, with permission to publish it. Coming on the top of his 
own experience in Turkey, it confirmed his conviction of the impolicy 
and injustice of the Crimean War. Onr policy with regard to 
Turkey since then was abhorrent to him. He believed it to be as 
foolish politically as it was morally indefensible. With suoh con¬ 
victions it was inevitable that, casting party ties aside, he shonld 
strenuously oppose any Government which upheld Turkish rule wher¬ 
ever there was a chance of ending it. He travelled after the Busso- 
Turkiah war through the emancipated provinces, and embodied bis 
experiences in a little volume fall of information and acute observa¬ 
tion. The book is interesting and, but for its author's natural 
reserve and fastidious taste, would have been more so. He was an 
exoellent raconteur and had a capacious memory, exceedingly well 
stored witfi anecdotes and miscellaneous information. He might have 
fuade a very amusing book out of his experiences in Turkey if hie 
modesty had allowed him to pnyjjjfe conversations into literary foruf. 
Inter atta he had a number of 'Up! stories told him by the at 
an Arab paper published at Constantinople, and circulating widely 
through the Musnlman world. The editor’s prinoigal difficulty was 
caused by the mam source of his profits—his advertisements, which 
he could not get the bulk of bis readers to understand. Some of bis 
subscribers in the interior of Arabia wrote: “ We don't oare for the 
lists of things which you put in your paper. If yon fill ft 

with news, then print poetry; bat not s lot of things which don’t 
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Merest ns.”. Others held him responsible for the quality of the 
goods advertised. A mollah wrote from the interior of Iqdia to com¬ 
plain that, on his recommendation, he had bonght a box of Holloway’s 
pills for dne of his wires, and she had not been well since. For this 
he held the editor responsible. 

Lord Bath was a man of wide and various reading. There are 
three libraries at Longleat—a valnable library which he inherited, 
and which contains some rare editions; the library belonging to the 
saintly Bishop Ken,* and a fine library of which Lord Bath was proud, 
not only became it was all collected by himself, but chiefly, because 
he had read most of its contents. It is particularly rich in works 
bearing on the Mosnlman system in general and the Ottoman Empire 
in particular, and is probably unique in the fulness of its literature 
on the Eastern Question from the period of the Crimean War. Lord 
Bath, however, was not a man who kept his goods in his window. 
Ton had to know him pretty well before yon discovered how able he 
was, or how well-informed. A keen politician, he was thoroughly 
conversant with the history of his own country. Though an absentee, 
he was an excellent Irish landlord,t and took care to have good agents 
to manage his Irish property. He dismissed a well-known agent 
because he could not imbne him with his own equitable and kindly 
feelings towards the tenantry. He was fond of metaphysical studies 
and theology, and was well able to hold bis own in discussions of that 
sort I remember a beautiful night in Jnne, when he formed one of 
a party which included two distinguished men of letters, two distin¬ 
guished painters, a witty and literary diplomatist, and Browning the 
poet Before I had the privilege of knowing Browning personally I 
was warned against making his acquaintance. “ He will disappoint 
you," I was told. “ Tou will find him just an ordinary society man.” 
Certainly Browning did not pose as a poet, or as anything in parti- 
cnlar. He was well-washed, well-dressed, well-brushed, and talked 
well, and sometimes amusingly. This particular night he was 
singularly brilliant He discussed poetry, ancient and modern, 
British and foreign ; and I remember that he expressed a poor 
opinion of John Bright’s critical judgments on poetry. From poetry 

• “His charities to the unhappy of all persuasions,” says Macaulay, “ had been to 
large that hi* whole private fortune consisted of seven hundred pounds, and of a library 
which he had not been able to sell. But Thomas Tbynno, Viscount Weymouth, 
though not a Nonjuror, did himself honoargby offering to the most virtuous of the 
Nonjurors a tranquil and dignified asylum at the princely mansion of Longleat."— 
Hitt. iv. p. 40. ay 

Ken acknowledge* this kindness more than once. In the dedication of his poems to 
Lord Weymouth ha says ; 

“When I. my Lord, crushed by prevailing might, 

Ko cottage had where to direct my Sight, 

Kind heaven me with a friend llluatdoui bint, 

Who gave me. shelter, alSoenoe, and rest." 

In the splendid park of Longhmt there is a spot celled “ Heaven’s Gate,’’ which 
command* a wide and beautiful view. Tradition says that it was a favourite haunt of 
Ken, and that he composed his Evening Hymn there. 

‘ "-taw. tst.h nenamtT after the Land League troubles. 
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he pawed on to punting, then to the doctrine of evolution, end thbn 
to Pluto’s “ Ijjjssdo " as an argument for immortality; to his “ Republic” 
as a study in politics; and to his Dialogues in general assuperb 
exhibitions of literary style. Browning’s enthusiasm seemed to inspire 
Lord Bath, and I think he was allowed to be the best talker of the 
evening next to Browning. One of the guests having made a move 
towards the door, Browning looked at his watch, and finding that it 
was past two o’clock in the morning, he proposed that we shonld 
make a real 'Greek symposium of it, and continue the dialogue till 
breakfast. , 

' Lord Bath was Sometimes thought cold and haughty by those who 
knew only the outside of him. In reality he was one of the most 
simple and unaffected of men; but he was constitutionally reserved 
and shy with strangers. By no means insensible to the claims of 
birth and rank, few men valued less than he did the exterior trappings 
of a man when weighed in the balance against intrinsic merits. He 
was a charming host, and at his beautiful home in Wiltshire his guests, 
no matter what their differences might be in rank or political opinions, 
met on a footing of equality, and felt at home. The shyness, which 
sometimes was mistaken for hanteur, vanished amidst the genial 
surroundings of his family, and in the society of his friends. Yet I 
remember an amusing instance of it at Longleat. Soon after the 
marriage of the Duchess of Albany, she chanced to be epending a few 
days quietly at a bouse some miles distant from Longleat. Her 
hostess drove her over unexpectedly one afternoon in August to see 
the place. There happened to be no one at borne except Lord 
Bath, hie second daughter (then a young school-girl), and a visitor. 
Lord Bath, I believe, had never met the Duchess before, and after the 
first formal greeting and an expression of regret for the absence of 
Lady Bath, there was an awkward pause. At that moment a loaded 
hay-oart passed, some way off, opposite the room, and the silence was 
broken by the Duchess gleefully asking Lady Catherine Thynne, 
“ Did, you ever jump on a hay-oart ? I used to be so fond of jumping 
on a my-osrt when I was your age.” The spell was broken, there 
• was a laugh, and conversation went on without any more shyness. 

Describing the Duke of Monmouth’s progress through Somersetshire 
and Devonshire in 1680, Macaulay says that he " was sumptuously enter¬ 
tained at Longleat Hall, then, and perhaps still, the most magnificent 
country-house in England.” Yes, “Sail;” and perhaps more indisputably 
than in 1680. The late Marquis, a man of exquisite taste, devoted 
some years to the interior decoration of the house, under Ids own careful 
supervision ; and thegraoe and dignity of its architecture, the design, 
it is sold, of John of Salisbury, are now matched by the beauty of its 
interior as well as by the varied attraotions”and prinoely dimensions 
of thepark in which it stsuuls; .fields and grassy knolls, gentle Mils 
and woodland slopes, ponds, and lakeland river, stocked with fish, and 
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the splendid mansion standing well out in its glorious setting, combine 
to tetain for Longleat sfcill the primacy among English oopntry-houses 
which Lord Macaulay assigned to it. And perhapB it may be added, 
without intruding on the sanctities of private life-—by one who- 
Writes this without their knowledge—-that it would be hard indeed 
to place in the midst of such surroundings a family more worthy of 
the scene in personal attraction and charm of character than the happy 
family which has now lost its head. One of them, the second son, 
pre-deceased his father hy several years by a violent fail from his- 
horse, which f lipped on a tram-rail in York, where he was stationed 
with his regiment. In beauty of person and loveliness of character 
he was the most attractive youth whom I have ever known. Two ’ 
traits of his character may now be related which his own sensitive 
purity would have concealed. While he was preparing for the army,, 
after leaving Eton, he came one day from the oountry to consult me 
on a matter on which he felt very strongly. His experience at 'Eton, 
he said, impressed him with the sore need of creating a public 
opinion among schoolboys in favour of purity. A boy was disgraced 
who was known to have told a lie. Was it not possible to make 
schoolboys feel that any violation of moral purity was also disgraceful ?' 

. And oonld I get some influential friends to join me in starting guilds 
of purity in our public schools ? His beautiful faoe was aglow with 
enthusiasm as he Bpoke. Some people, who know little of the noble 
side of human nature, are apt to associate moral purity in men with 
constitutional defect or with nnmanliness. Lord John Thynne was 
as brave and manly as he was pure in heart and affectionate in dis¬ 
position ; a good rider, and devoted to athletic sports and outdoor 
exercise. Tennyson understood the invigorating influence of purity 
on the whole man when he wrote of his hero, “ His strength is as the 
strength of ten, because his heart is pure.” Hot less characteristic 
of Lord John Thynne was the other trait to which I have referred. 
While on a visit to me a short time before his tragic death he asked 
me, with the engaging diffidence of one who was afraid of being 
thonght better than he was, whether I could do him a great ffrour. 
Since hie father had mode a regular allowance to him, he Confided' - 
to me, be had pnt aside the tenth part of it as belonging to God, and 
took out of what remained whatever he waa able to give away in 
charity. Wonld I take charge of Ins tithe and dispense it os I pleased ? 

" Perhaps it might help some poor fellow through the University, or 
be useful in some other way.” “ When I come of age,” he added, 

“ the tithe of my income will then be really worth something.” Had 
he lived a few months longer he would have become the possessor of 
a fine estate. But it was not to be. The stumble of a galloping 
horse put a sudden end t§ a life exceedingly beautiful during its brief' 
span on earth, and very full of promise. He made me promise to keep- 
these indications of a rare -character secret even from his dearest. 
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relations; but I think I do not violate the spirit of my promise' by 
revealing ttam now. a 

The day Defore his accident he spent an hour in hospital*, reading 
to and comforting in other ways a soldier of his troop wlio was 
seriously ilL The Bpldier survived him but a few hours, his death 
hastened if not caused by the shock of the fetal accident. I do not 
think that Lord Bath was ever quite the same again. Never of a 
robust constitution, he seemed to age prematurely. He was an 
admirable man of business, and discharged sedulously his duties as 
Lord-Lieutenant of his oounty and Chairman of the Cqpnty Council; 
but daring the last few years he was obliged to winter abroad, some¬ 
times oh the Nile and sometimes in Algeria. 

This brief and crude sketch of a man, whose real self was little 
known beyond the circle of his private friends, would be even more 
incomplete if no mention were made of his keen sense of Jinmour and 
playfulness of temper. Haughty and oold as he sometimes seemed to 
strangers, no ode oonld unbend more readily among friends or in 
congenial society. He enjoyed with genuine zest the fun and merri¬ 
ment of the young, and dearly loved a good joke. Perhaps I may give 
an example. On November 9, 1878, I chanoed to breakfast alone 
with a Liberal peer, now a Liberal Unionist. That evening Lord^ 
Beaoonsfield was to dine at the Guildhall, and we wondered what he 
would say, for it was the year of the Berlin Treaty and the Cyprus 
Convention. “ Would it not be fun,” said my host, “ if some one 
were to write out Lord Beaconsfield’s speech beforehand and send 
it to an evening paper ? ” I thought it would, and suggested that 
my host should do it. He declined, and advised me to try my hand 
at it. In the course of the morning accordingly I wrote the speech, 
interlarding it liberally with “cheers” and “laughter,” and droptit 
into a letter-box for one of the evening papers. It was headed 
“ Lord Beaconsfield’a Speech,” and there was a footnote explaining 
that it was “from a clairvoyant correspondent.” About 8.80 m 
the evening I heard the newsboys crying, “ Lord Beaoonsfield s 
Speefeb,” and on Bending for the paper found a report of my own, 
speech in full. I sent a copy to Lord Bath, who was entertaining a 
party at L&gleat. He read it out to his guests at breakfast as the 
genuine speech, and most of them, he wrote to me, applauded it as 
“ able and statesmanlike.” To Bbow how people’s prejudices are apt 
to govern their judgment, I Subjoin an extract from this fictitious 
speech- 41 Had it not been fathered on Lord Beaoonsfield everybody 
would have seen the absurdity of it. It was long before Lord Bath 

* “ Let us, therefore, prove ourselves worthy of onr ancestors. (Loud cheers.") Let 
us not he woaryof well-doing. We have inherited a great and glorious empire. (Loud 
cheers.) Lui ii.s g'lai'lnur heritage- .e'.iw.r-; and let us bequeath it to our children, 
not morel* n’abridged, b.si. widened iCi:o«.-i* s In Southern Africa a territory larger 
than France has lately coine under the beuelicew sway of the Imperial Crown of Eng¬ 
land. (Cheers.) Later still we have taken upon ourselves to defend the frontiers and 
develop the resources of a region as largo as France and Germany pal together. It 
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l«t tkem hear'the end of what they considered “able and statesman¬ 
like,” for the speech wm really a transparent burlesque^* Bat that 
speech nearly got a friend of mine, a member of the diplomatic 
corps, into serious trouble. I sent him a copy , and received a note 
in reply thanking me and saying that he had telegraphed a summary 
of the speech to his Government. Luckily, I had hit off Some of the 
leading points in the real speech, and these, without the burlesque 
setting, were not too wildly discrepant to betray the hoax. 

is a region fall of historic memories, the home of extinct civilisations. But it is more 
than that. It abounds in mineral and agricultural wealth—buried, indeed, and fallow, 
but still there. (Cheers.) We read in sacred story of a land • flowing with milk and 
honey.’ Asia Minor not only flows with milk and honey; such is the exuberance of 
its soil that its herbage may almost be said to exude fat. Since her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment have undertaken the protectorate of that country, I have naturslXyxnraed my 
mind to the history of its natural resources, and I find that they are os varied as they 
are abundant and remunerative. The farmers of Scotland, for example, will see what 
a fine field there is for their capital ar.d energy, when 1 assure them that the sheep of 
Asia Minor grofrso fat upon their mountain pastures that they are obliged to carry 
their enormous tails in a go-cart. (Loud laughter.) My Lord, I am not in the"least 
. surprised at that outburst of merriment. Our own Bacon has told us that wonder is 
at once the child of ignorance and the precursor of knowledge. The gentlemen who 
are accustomed to aid me in my researches have positively assured me that the fact 
which has caused the mirth of this illustrious assembly may be found related in a 
work on Asia Minor, by a learned American missionary of the name of Lennap. In¬ 
deed, I am told that the book has a picture of the animal, with itB tail and go-cart. 
But, my Lord, for the development of all this wealth capital is necessary, and th*\ 
^enterprise and governing qualities of an Imperial race. Her Majesty’s Government 
wVrill not shrink from doing their part in this great and imperative work—for impera¬ 
tive it Is. India is the brightest jewel in our gracious Sovereign’s Imperial crown. 
(Loud cheers.) Do you wish to place that jewel beyond the reach—I will not stoop 
to say of capture—but even of perilous cupidity ? (Prolonged cheering.) Then see 
that your route to India is so visibly secure that nobody shall be tempted to encroach 
on your just rights. (Cheers.) That is the policy of her Majesty’s Governmerrt; and 
henoe the acquisition of Cyprus and the Protectorate of Asia Minor. I am tORl that 
Cyprus is useless for strategical purposes. But what are strategical purposes ? 
Strategy is the art by which you baffle an opponent; but you may do that by other 
means than military roads. You do it often more effectually, and certainly less 
expensively, by showing him in an unmistakable manner that you mean to fight. 
(Loud cheers.) There you have the value of Cyprus. (Cheers.) What matters it, 
therefore, that the isle of Aphrodite has no harbour, and that it is useless as a military 
dlpot ? Wo knew all that as well as our critics. A thing is good or bad according as 
it answers or not the purpose for which you intended it. We mean Cyprus to be a 
perpetual Aemo me imjoune lucesait—n. material guarantee for the due execution of the 
Imperial mandate proclaimed by me some months ago from the coign of vantage of 
this ancient city :—’Thus far, and no farther.’ How captious, then, is the objection 
that Cyprus is worthless because it has no harbour ! (Cheers.) The flag of England 
waves on that classic strand, and that flag is the victorious symbol of an Empire which 
stretches its sceptre over four continents—or rather over five, for what is Australia, 
with its island satellites, but a continent in itself 7 (Great cheering, wi*h waving of 
hands.) Sach is the world-embracing Empire over which our Empress-Queen wields 
an undisputed sway. (Enthusiastic cheers.) But, remember, the key of that Empire 
is Asia Minor. Egypt is out of the question, for France, as you have doubtless learnt 
from the correspondence published the other day, has put her veto on an English 

S rotectorate there. The only alternative, therefore, is Cyprus and Asia Minor. There 
es our mission, and we have the goodwill of Europe in the arduous task of fulfilling 
it. One thing only is needed to bring our venture to a successful issue. We enjoy the 
favour of our Empress-Queen ; we have the confidence of a great and understanding 
people. But the first momentum for the reformation of Asia Minor must pome from 
the British capitalists. Nothing can be more admirable than the intentions of that 
enlightened but unfortunate Prince whose empire was so skilfully concentrated by the 
Congress of Berlin. But intentions are unavailing in the absence of means to give 
them effect. The occasion is urgent, and her Majesty's Government feel that they 
may confidently rah-on the wisdom and patriotism of a united people. (Prolonged 
cheering.)” 

Malcolm MacCqll. 
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M R. HOBSON’S recent article in this Review, in which he discusses 
the alleged diminution of poverty, is noticeable for many 
reasons, certain of them being personal to himself. Whether Mr.* 
Hobson is to be described as a Socialist or no can hardly be decided 
from his writings. He is, indeed, so cautions a thinker that he is not, 
perhaps, yet prepared to identify himself with any definite party. But 
though he abstains from urging any attack on existing sooiety, or 
even suggesting any system that could at present take its place, he is 
obviously animated by a deep though restrained hatred of it, of which 
the most sinister revolutionary might be proud. Such being the case, 
he has certain characteristics as a writer which render him exception¬ 
ally interesting. It is impossible to imagine a man more scrupulonsly 
conscientious than he, in the spirit in which he deals with facts; and 
not only is he exceptionally conscientious, but, within limits, excep¬ 
tionally acute. His elaborate work on “ The Evolution of Modem 
Capitalism ” is, with the exception of the concluding chapter, a model 
of the waf in which such a history should be written; and so impar¬ 
tial is his method that his readers, until they read his concluding 
chapter, may well be in doubt as to the bent of his hopes and 
sympathies. That chapter, however, leaves us no longer doubtful. 
He there quits facts for what he conceives to be general principles 
—principles in the light of which he desires facts to be viewed; 
and there we see that the feeling by which he is dominated is 
the same as that whioh dominates the enthusiasts of Socialism—a 
hatred of the richer classes, of competition, of capitalism and capi¬ 
talists ; and a conviction—or rather, an instinctive and underlying 
assumption—that the distresses of everybody who suffers under the 
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existing social system are due to the well-being of those who most 
obviously profit by it. ( , 

Bat clearly as he Bhows this in the pages just alluded to, he shows 
it more clearly still in the article I propose to examine. The statis¬ 
ticians of to-jiay, alike in Europe and America, and in this country 
especially, have been offering the world an increasing volume of evi¬ 
dence to the effect that the great masses of the people, under the 
conditions of modern civilisation, have not only not been excluded 
from a share in that growing wealth which shows itself most conspicn- 
ously in the remarkable fortunes of the few, but have as a body 
absorbed the larger part of it; or, in other words, that, if We look 
back to the times when the modern capitalistic system first began to 
develop itself, the incomes of the poor generally show, shine then a 
percentage of increase larger than do the incomes of the wealthy, and 
that the diminution of individual poverty has been greater than the 
growth of individual riches. It is in the spirit in which he meets 
these assurances that Hr. Hobson’s real prepossessions most clearly show 
themselves. Writing as he does—and no doubt with perfect sincerity 
—as a man full of anxiety for the diminution of poverty and distress, 
nothing appears to rouse so strong a distaste and antagonism in him 
as the intelligence that poverty is actually in the course of being 
diminished. He fights against the belief that this is so with every 
weapon at his command ; and he pushes away from him the idea that 
the condition of his friends is being improved as impatiently as be 
would do if what he desired were not their welfare bnt their ruin. 
This seeming anomaly, however, is not hard to explain. Not even 
Mr. Hobson is exempt from certain human weaknesses; and in the 
present respect he is merely like the physician who, much as he may 
desire the cure of his patients, is even more anxious that the cure 
should be due to his own prescriptions, or should, at all events, not 
take place in defiance of them ; and seeing that according to him the 
existing eoonomic system is the cause of nearly all the social evils 
which he deplores, he is naturally reluctant to admit that these 
evils are diminishing in almost precise proportion as the hated 
system extends itself. To admit this would be to cut his own ground 
from under Ms feet—to acknowledge the theories, which 'he baB so 
carefully worked out; to be false ; and the indignation which he has so 
solemnly nnrsed to be ridiculous. The fact, therefore, that hia anxiety 
that the distresses of the poor should be diminished is equalled, if not 
excelled, by bis desire that they should not be diminished under the 
existing system is not any sign that he loves the poor less; it is 
merely a sign that he hates the existing system more. This is 
precisely the spirit that animates the typical socialistic enthusiast; but 
Mr. Hobson differs from most enthusiastic Socialists in hia scrupnlous 
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loyalty to facts, and his courageous self-restraint in dealing with them. 
Though he believes only in one side of the qneetion, he desires to 
face both, %hese are reasons which render Aceptionally interesting 
his attempts to prove that, despite all evidence adduced by them, 
poverty is not, as the statisticians tell us, diminishing; but that it is, 
on the contrary, figures and appearances notwithstanding, year by 
year growing deeper and more intolerable. If any one could succeed 
in making out such a case, Mr. Hobson is the man to do so; and we 
may feel confident that we shall find, in what Mr. Hobson says, the 
'utmost that , can reasonably be said in Bupport of the view he 
advocates.’ x * 

One of the first steps which he takes is characteristic of his best 
qualities. In attacking the optimism of our contemporary statisticians, 
he does not declaim against generalities; but he selects for examina¬ 
tion definite representative statements of accepted statistical authori¬ 
ties, which mainly have reference to the condition of the people of 
this country between the year 1860 and now. These statements 
comprise certain official statistics with regard to the decline of 
pauperism; statistics with regard to wages, contained in a Report 
just issued by the Board of Trade ; evidence tendered to the Labour 
Commission by Sir Robert Griffon; and also "A comparison of the wsges 
of the manual labourers in 1860 and 1890, presented by Mr. Bowley 
to the Statistical Society.” The particular view of facts which Mr. 
Hobson combats, is expressed or represented most clearly in the con¬ 
clusion Btated by Mr. Bowley, which was as follows: firstly, that 
wages, measured in sovereigns, had increased 40 per cent, since the 
year 1860 ; and secondly, that the pecuniary power of the sovereign 
had increased 40 per cent, also ; so that “ the rate of increase is not 
nearly 40 per cent., bnt |^.jj x That is to say, wages have 

very nearly doubled.” Such are the statements which Mr. Hobson 
examines one by one, and from his examination of which he endeavours, 
as has just been indicated, to draw the conclusion that practically they 
are altogether misleading, and that real poverty instead of being 
diminished is being intensified. 

His argnment divides itself into four principal parts. First, 
that which rieals with such statistics as those of Sir Robert Giffen, 
statistics purporting to show a general rise of wages during the period 
under review; Secondly, that which deals with Mr. Bowley’s more 
detailed conclusion from these statistics, and his estimate'of the 
increase of the purchasing power of wages, in addition to the increase 
in their nominal amount; Thirdly, that which deals with the true 
definition of poverty ; and Fourthly, that which deals with the alleged 
decline of pauperism, and which is interesting mainly on aooount of 
the explanation briefly given by Mr. Hobson of the causes to which 
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pauperism is due. Ha does not arrange his arguments in the order 
just given; but it is the order in which for our present purpose it 
is most convenient to Sake them. 

Let ns begin, then, with what Mr. Hobson says as to the alleged 
general rise in wages. It will perhaps surprise those readers who 
know his article only from what has just been said as to the ultimate 
purport of it, to learn that Mr. Hobson admits Sir Robert Giffen’s 
figures to be, so far as they go, true. With a courageous, though 
reluctant candour — marred, however by certain vacillation^—he 
admits the ( unweloome statement, that a portion of the working, 
classes have been enjoying constantly growing incomes, just t||' 
Sir Robert Giffen says they have; and he devotes himBelf exclu¬ 
sively to the attempt to show that this admitted economic pro¬ 
gress is really confined to a comparatively small nntnber, and 
cannot be predicated of the working-classes at luge. In other 
words, it is Mr. Hobson’s endeavour to show that the olass ex¬ 
cluded from Sir Robert Gillen's statistics is as large as possible. He 
tells us, in fact, roundly that the whole of "the poor” are excluded. To 
say this, however, is to tell ub nothing; for it is quite possible that the 
poor may be a diminishing body, and that the exclusion of the poor from 
the statistics may mean that poverty is diminishing. The important 
point to consider is, whom Mr. Hobson means by the poor. The 
nearest approach to any exact definition which he gives ns is an 
indireot indication that he draws the poverty line a little higher than 
it was, in a purely arbitrary way, drawn some time since by Mr. 
Charles Booth—namely, at all incomes below 2 Is. a week ; and I 
Bay that Mr. Hobson draws the line somewhat higher than this, 
because he include! amongst “ the poor,” to whom be desires 1o show 
that Sir Robert Gifien’s statistics will not apply, “ some three-quarters 
of a million of shopmen, paid on a rough average some 20s. to 22s. a 
week.” Of the status of “ the poor,” as he conceives it, he gives some 
further indications. They belong, he says, to “ the low-skilled and 
low-organised branches of manufacture, and to the distribntive- 
indnstries,” and they comprise “the worst and poorest employers, 
conducting an irregular and precarious business ”; also oasual labourers 
generally. Now, what proportion does this body, according to him, 
bear to the population ? And what precisely is it that he maintains 
with regard to its condition ? As to its proportion, his language is- 
vague in the extreme. He does not venture on any definite estimate ; 
bnt he seems to imagine that it amounts to from 24 to 30 per cent, 
of the population. 

And now, as to its condition, what is it that he maintains ?' 
Does he maintain that the wages of this fourth or this third of 
the population have been an exception to tbe general rale, and' 
have shown no tendency to rise ? With regard to this point one 
thing may be send at once—namely, that if the poor include three- 
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quarters of a million of adults, as we may presume shopmen to- be 
who receive from 20s. to 22s. a week—the increase In the wages of 
“ the poor ’"during the coarse of the present centniy is obviously 
enormous; for 20s. a week is a very much larger' sum than would 
have fallen to the share of an adult, had the entire income of the 
country been divided equally amongst the population ninety years ago. 
Therefore, whether Sir Robert Giifen’s statistics specifically include this 
class or no, it has, at all events, shared in the general rise of wages to 
which he refers. Accordingly, on Mr. Hobson’s own showing, the 
Classes, to whom he endeavours to show that these statistics are not 
applicable, must be considerably smaller than he is at all willing to 
admit. They cannot, at the utmost, be more tban One-sixth of the- 
population., This sixth will include what General Booth calls “ the- 
submerged tenth,” and what Mr. Hobson himself distinguishes as the 
“ real residuum,” and also the casual labourers, and the lowest skilled-', 
operatives generally. * 

Now putting, for the moment, the “ real residuum ” ont of the- 
question, what does Mr. Hobson maintain as to the remaining por¬ 
tion of the poor? Does he maintain that Sir Robert GiSen’s- 
conclusion as to the general advance of wages are inapplicable to 
this class, in the sense that their wagee, instead of advancing, have 
declined, or have, at all events, remained stationary ? From the whole 
tone of Mr. Hobson's preliminary observations we would imagine that 
he was going to startle as by some each revelation as this. But, when 
we come to examine what he says, we find that the very reverse is 
the case. The utmost he attempts to prove, or even ventures to 
suggest, is that Borne tenth part of the populatio^Jiave failed to fee) 
the influence of a progress that is otherwise geiRal; but this tenth 
excepted, the remainder of the classes whom he calls “ the poor,” and 
whose condition he taxes Sir Robert Gillen with having omitted from his- 
calculation, he admits have really been progressing like the remaining 
four-fifths of the community, though not, perhaps, with the same 
rapidity. Mr. Hobson, in fact, to quote his own wards, is disposed to 

“ admit the existence of a general rise of wages, applicable in some measure 
to most labour of distributionand be adds, “Not only can it not Im¬ 
proved that the poor are getting poorer in the economic sense of ‘poor ;* but 
it.can hardly be denied that the actual standard of comfort of many who are- 
still admittedly 1 poor 1 has risen and is still rising.Few,’’ he con¬ 

tinues, “ whose memory clearly compasses the last forty years will be disposed 
to deny that in respect of clothing, of housing, and even food, the mass of 
1 unskilled ’ labourers and their families, so long as the wage-earner has work, 
are distinctly better off than they wot formerly.” * 

What, then does Mr. Hobson's criticism of Sir Robert Gifien’s op¬ 
timism come to? It reduces itself, as Mr. Hobson in the wad is forcsd 
to admit, to a mere problematical criticism of a problematical assertion 
of Sir Robert’s with regard to one-tenth of the population—“ the reel 
residuum,” which Sir Robert says is probably decreasing absolutely, 
vou uax. 3 o 
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but which Mr. Hobson himself, though he questions this assertion 
about it, does not venture to say is increasing relatively. lit other 
words, be admits that the great balk of the people are' progressing, 
so far as money wages are concerned, precisely as Sir Bobert Giffen 
says they are. 

Mr. Hobson seems hardly to realise how complete, in this respect, 
is his surrender of the position which he apparently had undertaken 
to establish; and he hastens to hide the failure of this attack in an 
endeavour to oonfnte the statisticians with regard to another of their 
contentions. {Admitting that wages, in terms of money, have risen, h§. 
turns to the assertion of the optimists, aB represented by Mr. Bowley^ 
that the real rise in wages has been far greater still, because the 
purchasing power of each sovereign paid in wages has increased in 
almost the same ratio as the number of the sovereigns themselves. 
Here, at all events, he promises himself an easy victory. Let us 
consider carefully what his criticism comes to. He does not attempt 
to prove that the purchasing power of the sovereign has fallen, or that 
the real rise in wages iB less than the apparent rise. All be aims at 
proving is that it is not more. Now, bow does he do this ? He 
does so by two lines of argument. In the first place, he points, 
out that the rise of 40 per cent, in the purchasing power of the 
sovereign, which Mr. Bowley asserts has taken place within the past 
thirty-five years, is based entirely on the fall in wholesale prices; 
and that the retail prices—or the prices paid by the consumer—have 
not fallen by more than 30 per cent. For argument’s sake, let us 
admit this. It does not vitally affect the main point at issue. What 
is far more important is Mr. Hobson’s second contention, which is 
this: The averag^rarchasing power of a man's sovereign depends, 
not on the prices of all commodities in the market, but on thoee 
which he himself is accustomed to buy; and thus the average price 
of all commodities taken together may have fallen, whilst those which 
are consumed by certain classes may have remained stationary, or 
even risen. Theoretically this is, of course, true ; and such being the 
case, Mr. Hobson attempts to show that the commodities which have 
of late been so greatly reduced in price are mainly the commodities 
which the wealthy alone can buy; whilst those on which the wage¬ 
earning classes spend most of their wages have, when considered in their 
totality, hardly become cheaper at all. “ Groceries, bread, and foreign 
meat,” he does, indeed, admit to he cheaper, and the workman to 
jitave so far gained; but the gain is neutralised, he says, by the rise 
in rent, fuel, dairy produce, and vegetables, travelling expenses, pro¬ 
fessional fees, and direct payments to labour; whilst few of “ the 
comforts and luxuries which have fallen most in price” are articles 
which figure amongst the workman’s purchases at all. They have 
not cheapened sufficiently to allow him to feel their cheapness. 
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Such being the case, says Mr. Hobson, the situation may, " roughly 
speaking,” Ut summed up thus—that "the in&rease in the purchasing 
power of a sovereign, from the consumer’s standpoint, has been in 
direct ratio to the sine of the income, the rich gaining most, thus 
poorest least.” I have already expressed my sense of Mr. Hobson’s 
intellectual fairness. It is hard to conceive a more cnrious triumph 
of prejudice over—I will not say merely fairness—but over the 
ordinary faculties of observation, than is to be found in this astonishing 
statement. 

V Let us consider it in detail. If there is any truth infMr. Hobson’s 
Statement at all, those commodities (including services) will have cheap¬ 
ened most which are purchased only, or purchased most extensively, by 
the richest class of all, by millionaires and persons whose incomes are 
counted by tens of thousands of pounds. Now if Mr. Hobson had taken 
the smallest trouble to consider what the most distinctive forms of the 
expenditure of the very rich are, he would have seen that the commo¬ 
dities purchased by them exclusively are the very commodities whose 
price has not only not fallen at all, but has in many cases very 
greatly risen. Let us, for instance, take the case of furniture. 
There has been a great fall in the price of some classes of carpets; 
but the fall in price has been proportionate not to the fineness 
of the carpete but to their commonness. A poor man can have a 
carpet in his cottage, whereas fifty years ago he would have had to con¬ 
tent himself with bare boards; but the carpets which the millionaire buys 
for his dining-room and his drawing-room cost as mnch, if not more, per 
yard than they would have done at the beginning of the century. The 
same observation applies to tbe highest class of stiffs, cabinets, chairs, 
tables and so forth; and the reason is obvious. All the highest kinds of 
furniture are still made by hand, as they were a century ago. Modem 
inventions have done nothing to facilitate their production; and the 
increase in the demand for the rare skill requisite for it has tended to 
enhance their price rather than to diminish it Mr. Hobson men¬ 
tions as luxuries which have cheapened in price “ watches and pianos, 
leather and cotton goods, and stationery.” The cheapening of these, 
' he says, does not affect the masses; but “ they form a considerable 
proportion of the consumption of the well-to-do.” What language 
can be wilder ? Howmany pianos annually does a man with £50,000 
a year consume? What proportion of his income goes in buying 
them? Does a Hirsch or a Bothschild buy a new watch a week, or 
go about with a chronometer in every pocket ? Or who feels more, 
he or the poor man, the fall in the price of note-paper or the paper 
on which he Writes his bills ? Again, to take the case of leather and 
cotton goods, or in homelier language, boots and shirts; the price of 
neither of them is felt by any rioh men; but to the poor man it 
makes all the difference between comfort and privation. 
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Let ua tarn to other expense! distinctive of the very rich, their 
houses, their servants/; their horses, their gardens, and their estab¬ 
lishments generally. All the finer kinds of bnilding, decorating, 
and joinery are dearer now than ever they were. They are twice as 
dear, probably, as they were at the beginning of the century. The 
wages of the higher class of servants have undergone a similar 
increase, and not only their wages, bnt the kind of board and lodging 
expected by them and accorded to them. The stables in a large 
house—the coachmen, the grooms, the carriages, and the horses all 
tend to increase rather than decrease in cost. Ask what the rich mart 
pays for his wife's jewels. Does her tiara to-day cost less than it would 
have oost his father ? Follow the rich man abont, and consider his 
expenses aB a traveller. Are his hotel bills less than they would have 
been in bis father’s time ? If Mr. Hofaeon thinks they are, be must 
know little of the modern hotel-keeper. The actual cost of being 
conveyed by railway is cheaper mile for mile than that of being 
conveyed by post horses; bnt the prices of places de luxe in the 
continental trains, and on the Atlantic passenger steamers, have a 
constant tendency to rise. In fact, we should be far nearer the truth 
than Mr. Hobson is, if we inverted his proposition, and said that it 
was the richest classes that had gained least by the fall of prices, 
and the poorest classes that had gained most. 

We should, however, be sacrificing accuracy for the sake of 
epigram were we to do this. It does, indeed, appear to be the 
literal truth that it is the richest classes who have gained least 
from the foil of prices during the past forty years; bnt it is not 
equally apparent that the poorer have gained more than the 
middle. The lower seotions of the middle-classes have certainly 
gained enormously, especially in the cheapening of those deco¬ 
rative surroundings which they prize as giving them an appearanoe 
of being somewhat richer than they are. It is not, however, 
with these classes that onr concern now lira, but with the great 
mass of wage-earners—all sections of them—generally. Much as 

the lower middle-classes have gained, the great mass of the wage- 
earners have, at all events, gained as much; and both .have gained ’ 
more than the richer classes and than the very rich. This, again, is 
something that can be seen from Mr. Hobson’s own admissions. 
The only items in the poor man’s budget which Mr. Hobson pre¬ 
tends have risen are rent, travelling expenses, professional fees, 
fuel, dairy-produce, and vegetables. With regard to rent he is no. 
doubt right, at all events, in huge towns; bnt this is the only 
important item which has risen to any great extent; and as to the 
two most important of the other items named, he is absolutely wrong. 
With regard to vegetables, it must be indeed confessed that potatoes 
oost half a farthing per pound more now than they did in 1861, hot 
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they are cheaper than they were in 1870. Batter, again, though 
dearer than jj; was in 1861, is cheaper than it ’gas in 1865. Therefore 
any rise there may have been in vegetable and dairy-prodnoe is 
neither large nor' even permanent. Far more important are the 
items of fuel and travelling expenses. No more groundless statement 
conld have possibly been made than this: that the price of fuel has 
increased daring the past forty years. The average price of coal in 
England at peat of shipment was 10s. 2d. in 1861, and 9s. in 1890; 
and in retail prices to the consumer there has been an analogous, 
though not so great a fall; whilst, as for travelling^ few of the 
•comforts of the-m asses have improved in a more marked degree than 
tile third-class carriages and train-services, and the diminution in the 
cost of travelling by them is almost equally notorious. It is difficult 
to imagine what can have been in Mr. Hobson’s mind when he 
specified ordinary travelling as a thing the cost of which had increased. 

Let us now turn to the other side of the question and consider the 
articles in the poor man’s budget, the prices of which he admits have 
fallen. They inolude his watch, his shirt, his boots—and we may 
add his entire clothing—everything that personally keeps him warm 
and dry and healthy. We must add further, as Mr. Hobson admits, 
groceries—tea, sugar, jam, treacle, foreign meat and bread; and We 
must add yet further, what Mr. Hobson forgets, light, as supplied by 
petroleum, the cost of which is now one-fifth of what it was when it 
was first introduced into this country, and began slowly to supplant 
the miserable tallow dip and the rushlight. The actual lamps them¬ 
selves have cheapened likewise; and so have all the simple kinds of 
furniture and utensils purchased by the poorer classes. And now to 
all this there remains to be added that whole class of comforts which 
rise above necessaries, and range themselves in the category of luxuries. 
One of them, indeed, has been already mentioned—namely, travelling. 
Others are cheap literature, education, and accommodation snch as 
clubs offer. The more closely all these matters are considered, the 
more clear does it become that the rise in the poor man’s rent—the 
•only important expense which has increased for him—is made good 
over and over again by the cheapening of nearly everything else on 
which he Spends his money. Indeed were we to indulge in the 
supposition that rent had actually doubled for him, this would merely 
mean that one sovereign out of every six or seven had sunk in value 
for him to ten shillings ; whilst five or six sovereigns out of seven had 
risen in value to thirty, to thirty-five, or even thirty-eight shillings. 
We need not, however, insist on the exact proportion in which the 
value of his sovereign has risen. It is esongh to say that the daes of 
facts to which Mr, Hobson himself appeals, entirely refutes the con¬ 
clusion he endeavours to draw from them; and shows that whatever 
may he the exact extent to which the poorer desses have gained by 
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the cheapening of necessaries, they, have gained as much as, if not 
hide than, any other classes in the community. 

thus both Mr. Hobson's primary and most obvious criticism falls to 
the ground; and if we read between hie lines we find that he is really 
a Balaam who goes out to curse Sir Robert Giffen and Mr. Sowley, 
and in the end is constrained to bless them. Indeed it is evident that 
Mr. Hobson realises this to be the case, for in the latter part of his 
article he entirely shifts his gronnd, and relies ultimately on making 
good his point that poverty is not diminishing, by having recourse to 
a different s^t of arguments altogether. Let ns grant, he says, in 
effect, that Sir Robert Giffen and Mr. Bowley are right, and the entire 
body of the people, with the exception of one smaH fraction, have, in 
a genuine sense been growing rapidly richer—that they have more 
sovereigns to spend, and that each sovereign goes much further: yet 
they are, for all this, not really richer, but poorer, and that f^r two 
reasons. Real wealth and poverty are not, he sayB, economic conditions 
so much as physiological conditions and psychological conditions; and 
if economic poverty is diminishing, physiological poverty and psycho¬ 
logical poverty are increasing. Let us consider then, he says, about 
each of them. 

His treatment of the first need not detain ns long. His argument 
is that the working-classes, though they have more money to spend, 
spend it under more unhealthy conditions and influences, and that a 
man who spends high wages ill is physiologically poorer than a man 
who spends low wageB well. The main points which, in saying this, 
he has in view are these: That an increasing proportion of the lower 
classes live in towns, where there is less sunshine and less fresh air 
than in the country; that they are in consequence subject in a growing 
degree to tbe evil of overcrowding; and that much of their increased 
wealth they spend in seeming for themselves unhealthy kinds of ex¬ 
citement. If Mr. Hobson is prepared to argue that for a man to live 
in a town instead of the country is equivalent to a diminution of his 
income, even though the cost of his living is not pecuniarily increased; 
and that a man with ten thousand a year who spends it foolishly is 
poorer than a man with five thousand a year who spends it wisely, we 
may bid him welcome to these paradoxes if he likes thenT; but they 
are absolutely out of place in any such discussion as tbe present; and 
the only answer that need be made to him is that if this is how h» 
defines poverty, the great mass of people would far sooner be poor than 
rich. The only one of the above assertions that really demands con¬ 
sideration is the implied assertion that urban overcrowding is on the 
increase; and this it is sufficient to meet with a fiat denial. Had 
Mr. Hobson Btndied the statistics of overcrowding in our great towns 
sixty years ago he would never have ventured to make it; whilst, if 
he commits the latest census returns, he will find that of all social 
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evils in this country, overcrowding is the one which is most definitely 


decreasing. g • 

This, however, is not an argument on'which Mr. Hobson lays much 
stress; and he hastens to pass from it to that on which he takes his 
final stand : . 


“ But the more philosophic measurement of poverty,” he says, “ will take 
neither the standanl of economic income, nor of physical life, Beal poverty 
is a subjective condition. It consists in, and is measured by, the number of 
felt wholesome needs which cannot be satisfied .... [and] to sum up in a 
jingle word, it appears that whereas poverty, measured in tejms of income, 
is diminishing.. . . . . subjective or felt poverty is growing with the 
widening gap between legitimate human desires and present possibilities of 
attainment.” 


Such is the argument to which Mr. Hobson is finally driven in 
order to make good his case against the existing social system. The 
masse*s of the people are not richer but poorer, because tbe richer they 
get they always want to be richer still; or, in Other words, because 
increased riches do not bring with them a proportionate increase of 
happiness! Can any one imagine a more lame and impotent con¬ 
clusion ? If there be anything in this argument at all, what it goes to 
prove is that not only do the poorer classes really not grow richer, but 
that nobody has ever grown richer since the beginning of the world; 
for however much money a man has, he always wants a little more, 
except in some very few cases where his excess of wealth becomes a 
burden to him; and in these cases, according to Mr. Hobson’s 
principles, in losing liberty, and in losing lightness of heart, his nominal 
riches evaporate, and he is really poorer than anybody. In fact, tbe 
true paupers of the world are its Goulds, its Vanderbilts, and its 
Astors! 

It is true that Mr. Hobson endeavours to make his position more 
reasonable by confining tone poverty, not to all felt needs which 
cannot be satisfied, but to all felt wholesome needs. But if true 
poverty is “ a subjective condition,” how is he or any one else to 
impose on it an objective standard ? One man may be unhappy 
because he bas not £50 to spend in going to races; another may be 
unhappy because he has not £50 to spend on a microscope. Mr. 
Hobson may consider the first man’s need nnwholeseme, and toe 
second man’s wholesome; bat, though the second man will probably 
agree with him, nobody will persuade toe first man to agree with 
either. Again, there are innumerable desires admitted tobe whole¬ 
some by everybody, which are for more expensive than other needs 
which many people will esteem unwholesome; but they do not for 
that reason become any easier of attainment It is higbly desirable 
that some people should be travellers—that they should aee and know, 
like Ulysses, many men ,and many cities; bnt it is far more likely 
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tbit everybody who wants beer wilt get it than that everybody who 
would like to see foreign countries will have £100 a y^r to enable 
him to gratify his taste.. The income per head of the wage-earning 
classes to-day is greater that could have been that of their fathers if, 
fifty years ago, the entire income of the country had been divided 
amongst its population then ; and yet Mr. Hobson says they are 
poorer now than their &thers were. Does he think that if in the next 
ten years this process were repeated, and every adult male was to find 
himself in receipt of £100 a year (which is what he would in this 
case have), ttat he would be any nearer the satisfaction of all his 
wishes than he is now? If Mr. Hobson thinks this, he must know 
very little of human nature. The fact is that man is, in his very 
nature, theoretically discontented. He always has been so, and always 
will be so. But this theoretical discontent has never been a source of 
great practical pain, except amongst an exceptional minority. The 
majority have the good sense to adjust their practical desireB to their 
reasonable expectations of gratifying them. Every archdeacon is not 
miserable because he is not a bishop; every vicar is not miserable 
because he is pot an archdeacon; every villager is not miserable 
because he is not a vicar; nor is every member of the House of 
Commons miserable because he is not its leader. The kind of sub¬ 
jective poverty of which Mr. Hobson speaks does not depend on the 
ratio between a man’s income and his theoretical needs. It depends 
on the fact of a man’s cherishing personal ambitions which he has not 
the character, the will, or the intellect to satisfy. 

That there always has been a minority, in every nation, made 
miserable by this union of craving and incapacity is true. Its 
members ore generally miserable themselves, and they have often 
brought misery on others; and the proportion of this minority 
has varied at different times. External circumstances sometimes 
diminish its numbers, sometimes augment them; and Mr. Hobson 
is no doubt so far right that certain circumstances have conduced 
of late years to augment them. Moreover, he is right in naming 
amongst these circumstances modern popular education, cheap travel¬ 
ling (though in the beginning of his article he said travelling had 
become dearer), and cheap reading. But if these observations of 
his have any*practical point at all, this point is not to show that 
the economic system of to-day is at fault, but that the educational 
system is at fault. It should never be forgotten that it ib' possible 
to educate anybody into tastes and expectations which could never 
possibly be satisfied, except in the case of a very few persons, in any 
condition of society; and which in many conditions of society oonld 
be satisfied in the case of nobody. 

The fact, however, is that though the amount of unaatiafiable 
diaoontsnt may have increased daring the past half-oentnry owing 
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ta the causes just 'named, Mr. Hobson enormously exaggerates its 
extent and ita importance. Be imagines that Jbeoause masses of men 
Congregated in cities like London see signs on all sides of them, 
if not of the growth of individual fortunes, at all events of the 
growth of a wealthy class, and with this an increase of tie glitter 
and tantalising movement which wealth produces, that a 'growing 
appetite is developed in the hearts of the many for the pleasures 
of the few. If he wishes to see what the normal effect on the 
human mind is where tie contrast between wealth and comparative 
poverty is sharpest, clearest, and most vivid, he must #ot consider 
the feelings of the man in the street as he casts a glance at the 
windows of the rich man’s mansion, or of the woman in the street 
as she sees the rich man’s wife in her carriage. He should con¬ 
sider the poorer relations, the brothers, the sisters, and the cousins 
of the rich men themselves. In no class are the habits resulting 
from great wealth, and an intimate knowledge of suck advantages as 
it brings, to be found coupled with comparative poverty, as they are 
amongst the large class of younger brothers and their wives, who 
having been brought up iu homes representing an expenditure of tens 
of thousands a year, have subsequently to live on a small number of 
hundreds. If the daily sight of lnxuries beyond a man’s means is 
necessarily calculated to render him acutely miserable, the most dan¬ 
gerously miserable class in the whole body politic should be the junior 
members of our rich, and especially of our landed families. But does 
this class justify such a description ? Does a younger brother coming 
home from a ball at an elder brother’s, and from a house with twenty 
servants to a house with three or four, go to bed gnashing bis teeth 
with envy ? Far from it. Were a fairy to come to him in the 
watches of the night, and offer to make him an elder brother also, he 
would naturally be delighted; and his mind would instantly begin 
to be filled with visions of pleasures and pursuits from which he had 
been hitherto debarred, and with a charming sense of importance to 
which he had been hitherto a stranger. Bat, things being as they 
are, he accepts them as they are; and what Mr. Hobson calls “ the 
•dramatic contrast” between the elder brother’s wealth and the 
younger broiler’s want, has, as a rale, no tendency whatever such aa 
that which Mr. Hobson thinks must be inevitable. 

And what is true of the poorer members of the upper classes it 
equally tnfe of the masses of the people generally. One explanation of 
this fact is as follows. To most persons who are not wealthy them¬ 
selves, or do not belong to the classes to which wealth habitually 
ministers, great wealth is nothing but a mere general idea, or at least 
presents itself to them in forms of somefentastio dream. This is 
often amusingly illustrated by the ptqtme of fashionable life drawn 
by novelists who have themselves no experience of it It resembles 
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the original not much more closely than would a picture of a London 
drawing-room by aa artist who had never been oat of Pe^in. Another 
illustration of this same fact is this. In the schools of cookery that 
have been established for girls of the poorer dosses the pupils are' 
often asked, .by way of examination, to suggest bills of fare for a 
series of various meals ; and very few of them seem able to oonoeive 
of any dishes or any artides of diet except the simplest and commonest 
which they themselves have seen. It is an old story that some poor 
man, being asked what three things he woald wish for, if three wishes 
were to be granted him, answered immediatdy with reference to the 
first two, “ As much money as I can spend; as much beer as I can 
drink ”; mid then, after prolonged reflection, added, “ and a little more 
beer. 1 ’ The troth is that men’s really keen desires for more wealth 
than they possess we limited, as a role, by the limitations of 
imagination and personal experience; and in the average man they 
do not go for. There is a speculative wish for more, which is theo¬ 
retically limitless ; but it is only in the case of an exceptional minority 
that this larger wish has any practical effect. The more gifted portion 
of that minority are stimulated by it into action, which tnrns their 
wishes into realities. The remainder are stimulated by it into fruitless 
discontent only. This is the only class to which Mr. Hobson’s argu¬ 
ment is, in any important sense, applicable; and if the present system 
of education tends to increase this class, it is our educational system, 
and not onr economic system, which is at fault. Apart from thus 
particular point, Mr. Hobson’s doctrine as to real or subjective poverty, 
if it proves anything at all, proves real poverty rises as economic 
poverty declines; or that, in other words, the higher are the work¬ 
man’s wages the more miserable be becomes—a doctrine which we may 
safely leave the suffrage of the democracy to refute. 

One more of Mr. Hobson’s positions still remains to be considered— 
namely, that which he occupies with regard to pauperism, or extreme 
and technical poverty, as distinct from poverty in general. One of 
his contentions is, that the official figures which show technical 
pauperism to be declining have cot the significance which is 
attributed to them, because they depend largely on the manner in 
which poor-relief is distributed. On this aspect of the question I do 
not propose to toncb. It does not materially affect the general 
problem under discussion. I shall confine myself to what he says 
about a point of for deeper importance—not the precise proportion of 
pauperism at this date or at that—but the causes of pauperism 
generally. Mr. Hobson’s language as to this point shows the ideas 
that are really at the bottom of his mind. He complains that those 
students of poverty, who are widely accepted as authorities—and of 
these he singles out Mr. Loch as an example—declare the only causes 
of poverty to be “ sickness, incapacity, and moral defects.” These 
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authorities, says Mr. Hobson, are wrong; “ sickness, incapacity, and 
S moral defects " are not the true causes of poverty in the great mass of 
leases. The formal cause, he affirms, is “ tlie barriers of external 
environment, and the inflnencethey exercise upon the'efficiency of 
. effort:” or, to put the matter more strictly, he contends that the 
normataause of poverty “ is want of economic opportunity; ” and here 
we hav^i- i so many words, his underlying indictment of the existing 
social sys&m. 

The first Answer to be made to these statements and to this view 
of the matter is, that Mr. Hobson misapprehends what Ijr. Loch and 
what those who agree with him really say. They do not represent 
“ sickness, incapacity, or moral defects,” as the sole causes of poverty. 
They do not deny that there is a certain proportion of poverty caused 
by undeserved misfortune, by a luckless missing of the “ opportunity ” 
that Mr. Hobson speaks about, and that effort is well spent in finding 
opportunity for them. Bat they do contend that sickness, and 
especially incapacity and moral defects, though they do not cause all 
extreme poverty, do cause by far the larger proportion of it, and 
they have devoted themselves to ascertaining, so far as possible, what 
thiB proportion is. The general conclusion derivable from the 
Beports of the Charity Organisation Society—reports which contain 
the evidence of all kinds of witnesses—is, that at least 75 per cent, of 
the very poor owe their poverty to defects personal to themselves. 
This is the proportion arrived at by Mr. Frank Smith, from his study 
of the cases admitted at the shelters of the Salvation Army ; and the 
committees of the Society give reasons for affirming that Mr. Smith’s 
estimate errs by giving too large a percentage for those whose poverty 
is independent of contributory defects of their own. It will be 
sufficient, however, for our present purpose, to accept the statement of 
Mr. Smith as it Btands. Of those who had recourse to the shelters of 
the Salvation Army, or came under the notice of its officials, Mr. 
Smith said that “ 20 per cent, had been brought down by drink, 10 
per cent, through crime, 15 per cent, were runaways, who had run 
away from home, situations, and so on, and about 30 per cent, were 
, habitual homeless tramps of the vagrant class,” whilst only “ 25 per 
cent, were Wought down by misfortune, sickness, being out of work, 
and so on.” 

Now whatever the precise proportions of the two classes of unfor- 
tunates may be, will Mr. Hobson venture to say that the moral and 
mental defects which Mr. Smith’s evidence points to. do not form one 
of the main causes of exceptional poverty 7 There is a small .propor¬ 
tion of the population which is, in a marked way, at the bottom of the 
scale. Why are they there ? He says that this “ retd residuum,” as 
he calls it, consists of those who are “ not wanted in onr present 
industrial system.” But why are they not wanted ? Why are 
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thbse particular persona, and not others, superfluous? He himself 
speaks of their “ feebje and irregular physique,” and ^lso of their 
“ irregular character.” Is he not in these words giving his whole/ 
case away? It may be quite true that the conditions to which tbej'* 
have sunk increase their degradation; - but it is the irregnlar oharaoter, 
and in particular the feeble oharaoter, which sinks them irtM con¬ 
ditions successfully avoided by the majority. Drunkenness, for 
instance, may cause weakness of character, but it is weakness of 
will which in the first instance leads to drunkenness. jfot only is 
the Connecticut of the larger part of poverty With exceptional inefficiency 
or deficiency borne witness to by those who have studied the question 
statistically, but it is in- the nature of things that it should be so. 
Unless Mr. Hobson is prepared to maintain that the wills and capaci¬ 
ties of all men are equal at birth, that there is no suoh thing as an 
exceptionally weak mind, or an exceptionally weak character, he must 
see that, let us arrange economic opportunities as we will, there will 
always be a residuum which will make an exceptionally poor use of 
them, and will consequently, in comparison with the rest of the com¬ 
munity, be unfortunate. If he doubts this, let him turn from the 
poorer classes to the richer—to the upper classes, and to all sections 
of the middle class. He will not have to look long among the circle 
of his acquaintances, or at all events amongst the acquaintances of 
ins acquaintance, to come across scores of men who have started in 
life with every advantage that interest and education can give them, 
who by idleness, vice, folly, weakness of will, inability to resist tempta¬ 
tion, throw their opportunities, one after one, away; and in some 
cases actually end in a casual ward, and in most cases end in positions 
which, when compared to the life in which they were reared, are far 
more miserable than the casual ward is to the majority of its frequenters. 
Every class, not the poorer class alone, contributes its exceptionally 
unfit members to the residuum; and though we may commiserate their 
unfitness, and should make every effort to ease and mitigate it, we 
are merely obscuring a problem, not solving it, by attributing to 
external circumstances the mass of misfortune and misery the causes 
of which are within the sufferers, and not without them. In any 
case nothing is gained, in discussing the economic conditions of a 
people generally, by confusing, as Mr. Hobson does, tbe admitted fact 
of the growing health of the majority, with questions which merely 
refer to the inmates and the management of the social * hospital. 
These last are questions of the utmost moment; but to treat them 
with any advantage it is necessary to treat them separately. 


W. H. Mallock. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES. 


I WAS obliged to spend three weeks lately about the London Law 
Courts, and, as nsnally happens to a stranger, noted a hundred 
things about the town which had never struck me as a resident. The 
last time I was in the Law Coarts was in the Parnell Commission 
days. A number of Irish members had been brought over from, 
Ireland as prisoners to give evidence. We spent onr nights in 
Holloway Gaol, and onr days in or about the precincts of the New 
Lav Courts—a building which always reminds me of M. Jules 
Lemaitre’s witty description of the late M. Renan’s brain as tens- 
cathtdrale disaffeetii —a cathedral turned to the wrong uses ; with its 
vast empty nave where you miss an altar, and those cloistral depths 
which might well be echoing with a mediaeval chant instead of the 
unholy tales which are poured into the ears of the Divorce Judges in 
their dingy confessionals. Thanks to a hint from the three Judges, 
we were allowed to roam where we pleased around the courts on parole 
until the rising of the Court. It was probably the happiest time of 
their lives for the Irish warders who came over in charge of us. 
Their gold-banded caps were as familiar in the Strand as the helmets 
of Dr. Jinitf Matabele police became later. If the Court rose early, 
it'was not an unnsual thing to see a prisoner coming up to a police¬ 
man to inquire affection40|bly where he oould find his warder. My own 
pleasantest recollection of the Parnell Commission is of a delightful 
old lady—whether she reigns still I know not—who was housekeeper, 
or one of the housekeepers, of the courts. She was a Tory of the 
quaintest old pattern, but, whatever the New Woattan will think of her, 
hers was one of those minds in which politics has no chance against 
human nature. One of onr privileges at the oonrta was to get in a 
daily dinner from a restaurant, and it was discussed-—with what 
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gusto only tin old prisoner may know—in the housekeeper’s room. 

I will never forget the beaming face with which the qftd lady intro-/ 
duced the daily chop and claret, or the delight—worthy of a mothe/ 
at the bedside of a starving child—with which she saw ns feasting 
on the drop to the bone. Mnat I confess that this delicioua/uttle 
old Tory did more to impress me with respect for th^jnglish 
character than the three Judges in all their majesty - pstairpv—not to 
talk of that crnel Tory majority in the House of Commons who 
appointed the three Judges, not to try ns, but, per fa$/j,ut nr/as, to 
crush ns? r 

The time has perhaps come when one may safely tell another 
cnrious incident of those times. Two of the members for Tipperary 
—Mr. Condon and Mr. John O’Connor—were among the prisoners 
paroled for the day, and there being no chance of their evidence 
being reached, whiled away the time by strolling over to the office of 
the Freeman & Journal, at the opposite ride of the Strand. There 
they met a famous Irish singer, upon whose voice opera-goers hung 
with rapture that season in Drnry Lane. But the great baritone is 
never half so thrilling as in an Irish rebel ballad. He simply rises 
in a glorious insurrection of song. As the two Irish prisoners have 
capital voices as well, their greetings naturally warmed into melody. 
The great singer burst into the best of all his songs, “ The Wearing 
of the Green." The windows were open ; the traffic in the Strand was 
at high tide. The singer’s glorious chest-notes floated across the 
street against the Gothic sonnd-board of the Law Courts. People 
stopped to listen, and other people, and then the cabs and the ’buses. 
The inevitable Irish element turned up in the crowd, and regardless 
of the policeman’s half-hearted order to move on, would fain join in 
the chorus, and go into ecstacieB of applause. Soon the street in 
which English “ Justice ” was engaged in its back room strangling the 
Irish cause, was ringing with the tremendous chorus: 

“ When laws can keep the blades of grass from growing as they grow, 

And when the leaves at summer time their colour dare not show, 

Then we will change the colour, too, we wear in our caubeen. 

But till that day, please God, we’ll stick to ‘ Wearing of the Green.* ** 

It was perhapB as eloquent a sign in its way as Pigott’s suicide, of 
the hopelessness of beating down tbe IrisP cause by Parnell Com¬ 
mission methods. 

Alas! But it has its woeful memories, too, that ill-favoured little 
Commission Court. No Irishman "can, without emotion, contrast the 
position of the Irish party in that hour—triumphant, vindicated, 
irresistible, only waiting the signal of the General Election to have 
the seal put upon their triumph for ever-—with our broken ranks 
to-day, when the fate that has sundered into opposite camps the two 
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Tipperary members who started that chorus of “ The Wearing of the 

B a type of the tragic sundering that has taken place among 
3. The traversers’ counsel of those Old days have nnder- 
irmation as sharply in contrast With that of their clients 
's sunshiny history with Ireland’s. Sir Charles Bussell 
11 of Killowen and Lord Chief-Justice of England ; Sir. 
Robert Reed, late Attorney-General; Mr. Lockwood is 
aokwood, late Solicitor-General; Mr. Asquith, then a 
sunsel, has been a Home Secretary, and may be a Prime 
. G. H. Lewis has become the famous ^3ir George. 
- There is none- of their old clients who does not heartily rejoice in 
their happier fate, but what a scattering of these same clientB; what a 
.shipwreck of their hopes; what a gloomier than Greek tragedy has 
shattered the unity which need to be the wonder of their foes ! 

. “Some are dead, and some are gone, 

And some are rebels on the hills ”— 

(if, haply, we mast not complete the quotation) : 

“ Bat never more—no, never more I 
Well meet to revel or to roam l" 

Well, well—if we must needs “ stand apart, the scars remaining/’ 
let us at least live those old days over kindly again in memory, with 
the consolation, such as it is, that we are not the first nor the thirtieth 
generation of Irishmen who have found the Irish cause a drama, in 
which you must not look for a too happy ending. 

The quotation reminds me that I am myself one of those who are 
“ gone ”—so far aB Westminster is concerned, at all events. The 
gentle reader, if she or he he English, will doubtless suspect that, 
daring my three weeks in London I wandered about the Palace of 
Westminster even more disconsolately than around the Law Courts. 
It is one of the curious differences between the two races that there 
is probably no man, woman, or child in Ireland who wonld suspect 
anything of the sort. I have met Englishmen who lost their seats 
s at the General Election, and who discussed the disaster as pathetically 
as if they had lost an arm or an eye. They looked as if they wanted 
to make sure they were not being jested with when I told them that to 
hear Big Ben chiming tip quarters once more, melodiously though 
it clanged, over the widespreading river, sounded to my ears like 
the summons of the morning prison bell in Tullamore, rousing me to 
another of those long, long weary days. It was to them supply 
incomprehensible that I should be counting the days and the hours 
until I could get back to a cottage in the wild heart of Mayo, where 
the daffodils’golden bugles of*fche spring were blowing, or that 1 
could find so much difference between the primroses as they nestle on 
the verge of Brackloon Wood, and the primroses in twopenny bunches 
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which the. simple Londoners were heaping up at the feet Of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s grinning statue on Parliament Square. It is easy to > 
nnderstand an Englishman’s longing for the House of xkmimons, hy 
pride in it, his worihip. of it. It is the electric button which Vo 
hare but to touch to more the world. PerfaapB it is onlr^nsh 
members who lired among the unchained racial passions whictofuvided 
English and Irish members before 1886, and as to one Eno&b party, 
even later—the remorseless hectoring brute force on the ape side, the 
indomitable hate on the other—who can fnlly realise the/.eeling; but 
for me, the, kindlier ways, the mores humaniores of later years, can 
merer altogether eradicate my first impression of that embroidered 
palace by tbe Thames as an arena where a small band of Irishmen 
were chained to the Btake to fight for their lires against overpowering 
odds of wealth and prejudice and brute strength. I hare no more mere 
personal desire to see its towers again than a Dacian peasant who 
had fought the lions in the Coliseum could have to see its galleries 
thronged again with the Romans who came to see the gladiators die. 

I entered the Honse of Commons at a moment when mutual preju¬ 
dices were at their blackest—in the beginning of 1883. The dramatic 
incidents of Carey’s revelations of the conspiracy of the Inrincibles 
were in full swing. It seems an odd instance of English simplicity 
now; but you could every day read in the papers, and even see in 
men’s faces, the expectation that to-morrow or the day after would 
bring some revelation which would involve the fate, perhaps even the 
livee, of the Irish parly. What a whirligig is politics! The day 1 
took my seat, the first Englishman (and, except Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
the only Englishman) who shook hands with me and welcomed me 
was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. It required as much courage on his 
part then as his repudiation of Dr. Jim did in his post-Radioal days. 
It has many a time been a subject of debate among Irishmen whether 
we did wisely to repulse Mr. Chamberlain when, in 1885, he proposed 
to make Ireland, instead of Scotland, the subject of his unauthorised 
programme.” When, however, it came to choosing between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain as our national apostle, even those 
who are most dazzled by Mr. Chamberlain’s present glory will scaroely < 
question that we made the best of a hard choice. 

Man by man, the House of Commons is full of bonhomie. Its judg¬ 
ments of men are often wrong, but they aril sever wrong by reason of 
any undue regard for the length of a man’s purse or tbe number 
of his quarterings. Bat when the hearty, tolerant (once in a way 
stupid) Englishmen of the smoking room or. the terrace flock in at the 
division-bell to speak, as it were, ex cathedra, in Hie name of England, 
ruler of the waves, they eves yet call up before my memory the oruel, 
unteachable, repellent power of those old days when to me the most 
delightful prospect in all great London was the Eastern railway platform, 
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because it was the way out of it. It may, perhaps, denote a vulgar 

V truth is that the only pang I felj in quitting the House 
as I supposed for the last time) was in parting With the 
md the policemen. Of these I will always preserve a 
jasant as the spring, It is, perhaps, chiefly because 
ip was not bom of our later years' good fortune as the 
[misters and (the malicious said) their masters, but dated 
ient agonistic days when our friends were few and our 
ugly irresistible as fate. I dare say it was the healthy , 
thy of the onlooker for the under-dog, th^b cannot be 
got to let gw; and we were always the under-dog, hopelessly the 
nnder-dog, then. At all events, there they were, attendant or police¬ 
man, always ready with a smile, with an umbrella, with a topcoat, 
after they had been kept long hours out of their beds by some late Irish 
conclave in the smoke-room. I doubt whether any company of dnkes 
or cartalists would have found as smiling faces. 

Hot that life was without its compensations in those far-off times when 
we only knew Cabinet Ministers as our jailers. There is no wine of 
France to compare with the joy of the forlorn hope. Few of us can 
survey our present thinned and divided ranks without a sigh for the 
days when, if practically all the world wsb against us, all the world 
was young, and there was at least one small ooraer of the world, 
shamrock-spangled, that was with us to the brave and loving heart of 
it, and that to us was worth more than all the world besides. Then 
the under-dog had fairly vigorous teeth, too. How often, half a dozen 
of ub poor unfriended Irish gorsoom getting out of the Irish mail-train 
at Easton, and finding all the mighty life and energies of the great 
metropolis throbbing around us, exulted to think that over the very 
throttle valve of the English Empire we possessed a grip which wonld 
yet harness in the caese of Ireland all that opulence and prejudice and 
million-handed power. What wonld have been the feelings of Carao- 
tacns (was it Oaractacus ?) in Imperial Borne, if instead of wailing over 
the fate of his hnt in Britain, he could match up to the Golden House of 
the Ceesar, and match himself with his Imperial Majesty heard to beard 
• on his own hearthstone ? Never did the oomrades of any Odyssey 
with a morJ frolic welcome take the, sunshine or the thunder than 
did ours. There were nights, after ell, through which to have lived 
was very heaven. For example, the first time when in Morrison's 
Hotel in "Dublin, Mr. Parnell intimated to us (months before the 
paragraph in the Leeds Mercury astounded England) that the fore¬ 
most statesman of the century was a Home Bnh&, and invited 
suggestions as to tbs future Home Bale Bill, or the night when the 
hunted Irishmen first heard the declaration of Irish liberty from that 
Treasury Bench from which denunciations bad so often thundered on 
their heads. 

Nor were certain nodes casnteyue altogether wanting—although on 
VOL. LX1X. 3 H 
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a Very humble hillock of Olympus. When the House was not sitting, a 
few of us, usually Hr. Sexton, Mr. Healy, Mr. Harrington, and myself 
(Mr, Dillon was away in Colorado in broken health) would (line togetheiy 
at a frugal chop-house off the Strand, whidh has long since giveriS 
place to a flaring restaurant with golden pilasters and French mhp'ffa. 
Sometimes “ T. P.” surged in upon us like a hurst of sunshine*'? - x.. 
times it was Mr. Parnell, gentlest and least obtrusive of cot/fyoDioae, 
from whom there would escape some of those unpretentious /qihorisms, 
flavoured with his own peculiar, mildly cynical wit and wisdom; like 
his smiling comment on the eagerness of the younger men to fight 

Lord Spencer's Coercion Act, tooth and nail-—“ My dear-, I don’t 

intend to go to jail myself any more, but I haven’t the slightest 
objection that anybody else should go.” Sometimes, the c inode broke 
up in time for half-price back seats in the pit of a theatre? some, 
times, to the wonder of the waiters, we lingered over our tankards 
of Lager beer until the closing hour, as merry as campaigners in "their 
mess tent, for between men of the stamp of Sexton and Healy and 
“T. P.” when they were at their best, there was an exchange of wits 
rich enough to make the fortune of a comedy. Here, too, would Mr. 
Biggar now and again sit and listen, cuddled up in his comer with 
an expression of beatific glee ; but to the theatre proper he was not 
to be wiled. “ My dear sir,” he would say, “ the House of Commons 
is the best theatre in London. It’s all real there, mister.” What a 
grim pleasantry the collocation of some of the above names would seem 
now ! Neiges d’antan, alas! And it is one of life’s little ironies— 
one of Ireland’s peculiarly tragic ironies—that all the severing of old 
comradeship and all the tumult of injustice that followed should be 
the work chiefly of men whose names were never hearff of in council 
or in battle shock in the brave days of old. This slight gossip 
is not, however, intended to be polemical. It is only, after all, the 
familiar Banshee wail that croons for ever and for ever through Irish 
history if “ we return to Kinkora no more.” 

A favourite haunt of mine on Sunday evenings was the tiny French 
chnreh of Notre-Dame in a tiny street off Leicester Square. How 
many Londoners have ever suspected that in that nest of foreign 
birds of prey, snspeoted by Mrs. ,Grundy and by the police—within a 
stone’s-throw of where the ladies of the ballet pirouette in tbe nn» 
celestial firmament of the Alhambra, and of the back street where, for all 
we know, the next Vaillant or Caserio may be constructing the next 
nitro-glycerine bomb—they could behold a scene of Catholic piety as 
beantifnl and al true as ever transfigured a Breton village, on a May 
Sunday morning? It was impossible, even in Ireland, to witness a 
finer soene of simple-hearted devotion than in that tiny oratory of 
Notre-Dame at vesper hour. One of the churns of the place was the 
delicious French vesper canticles? another was, perhaps (all earthly 
motives are so mixed), to improve one’s French by listening to tbe 
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French sermon. I was there again during my late visit to England. 
In a LondqfL that had changed so much, hens was the only true un¬ 
changeable—the Ministry that never goes out, the sanctuary lamp 
that has a way of going on horning through the ages after the states- 
BM^and the scientists, the poets and the conquerors, have aid in their 
LitUCT^nr flickered out into the night. There were the mites of 
Frenc^wpys in their soarlet soutanes, cherub-like as so many heads 
by Sir Jmhua; there was the procession of young girls in their First 
□ommuni\ dress, with their white chaplets of flowers and their long 
veils, breathing a piety as pure as if we stood not Within hail of 
Piccadilly, but on the sands of Paimpol with M. Pierre Loti seeing a 
Corpus Christa procession go by, or with M. Ferdinand Fahre at some 
chestnut-shaded mountain fete in the Cevennes. Governments rise and 
fall, but there from the choir rises the everlasting address to the Throne: 

1 In Te, Domine, speraavle: nong congfongdarr in ssternoom! ” and 
there* in the same two front rows of chairs before the altar sit the 
anns of the hospital—as on a front Treasury Bench (if one may, 
without irreverence, use the Bimile), from which no fickleness of 
popular passion will ever dislodge them until they are raised to an 
Upper House, in which there will be moth or rust no more! Then 
the charming prayers of the congregation for the Church, for France, 
for the conversion of England, for the sick in the hospital; and oh ! 
so touching and so French—for the intentions of a mother grwvcmeint 
soticieu86 pour son seul jils. What a picture it conjures up of some 
black-eyed, brown-cheeked boy, lost in some den of London—perhaps 
a young anarchist, living as Vaillaut lived, to die as Yaillantdied 
and the heavy-hearted mother imploring her brother and sister exiles 
to pray with her to Notre-Dame of her old Breton village to save him ! 
It was all as of old; and as I went out into the night air, penetrated 
with the something divine that always perfumes the mind in such a 
place, it seemed strange not to find Leicester Square illuminated with 
a brightness beyond the brightness of all the electric lights of the 
Alhambra fapade. 

When I first found myself all alone in London, a timid boy, all 
but thirty golden years ago, I saw more of London in a Week than I 
saw in the thirteen years of my parliamentary residence there. That 
is* to say, the London of the country cousin—whom the Crystal 
Palace dazzles and the Beefeaters at the Tower bore not, and to whom 
the climb into the black fogs around the dome of St. Paul's is among 
the most exhilarating of life's adventures. I was glad to find in 
myself a good deal of the country cOnsin feeling in revisiting London, 
and to discover once more that the National Gallery has treasures as 
glorious as its cupola is ugly, and that the Abbey has mediseval 
corners more wonderful than aught the modern mat on can build out 
of all the wealth of London, and that the ghosts of Dr. Johnson and 
■Goldsmith are still to be seen in and around Pump Court. It was 
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curious to compare 017 impressions of London as it lives and moves 
to-day with my impressfons the first morning I set ont from a little - 
hotel in Essex Street, which has long since disappeared, to a famous,' 
optical surgeon in Harley Street, who is long since dead, through/* 
tangle of Soho streets which were long ago carved np into aveny'Tof 
violently red brick magnificence. If I were asked to Bay 1/w the 
old and the new cities strike a stranger, I should say that L^adon is, 
in the language of Sam Weller, “ wisibly swelling”—swelling not 
merely in the miles over which it is stretching its prodigio /1 arms and 
legs into the Quids, hut in the wealth, health, and energy with which 
it supports its mighty carcase. 1 never saw London in such monstrous 
health. The carriages were more numerous and more splendid than 
ever; there were fewer of the wan-faced men who sit on the Park 
seats as long as the policemen would let them, aud turn the pleasure 
gardens of the County Council into such ghastly sarcasms; the hideous 
struggle for life in the streets, with the policeman standing solemnly 
in the centre of it all to see that too many hones were not broken, 
-was never so fierce or, in spite of wood pavement aud asphalte, and 
the opinion of M. Alphonse Daudet, so deafening; the well-dressed 
throngs glittering, eddying, and swelling around the theatres, the 
jewel shops, the restaurants never so filled with the sublime Belf-con- 
fidence of Britons who had got the men, and got the ships, and got 
the money too. No suggestion of a Jin de siide here; none of the sickly 
nonsense about Tout lam, tout cam, tout passe; but more than ever the 
burly British energy and appetite, seeking what it may devour. 
London streets looked as thriving as if they had just bolted the 
tremendous Budget surplus that was flowing over from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s coffers, and were, in the picturesque American 
phrase, “ feeling good.” The evening newspaper boys flying through 
the streets screaming “ the winners,” know their public. Nothing 
wins like “ the winners ’’—not at the City and Suburban alone, but 
wherever Anglo-Saxon men hustle for success, and push the weakest 
to the wall. I have myself an old-fashioned weakness for people who 
can still find something to say for “ the losers.” There, at all events, 
was the modern Babylon in all its pride of life, and with its full 
share, too, of the modern Babylon’s unconquerable self-righteousness 
—with the electric lamp of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s “ Sign of the Cross ” 
at the Lyric Theatre streaming down upon all the wicked Cornua rout 
of Picoadilly Circus, like the eye of some ancient Puritan caught in 
one of the unholy orgies of the Bestoration. It was all very great, 
greater, perhaps, than anything the world has ever yet -seen, in its 
triumphantly materialistic way. Is it too shocking to confess that, 
in spite of it all—may be because of it all ?—my enthusiasm for the 
Euaton railway platform remained—fresher than ever ? 

William O’Bbiew. 
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II. 


I AM desirous of beginning this second chapter, in which I propose 
to show how a genuine aesthetic development tends to render the 
individual more nseful, or at leaBt less harmful, to his fellow-men—I 
am also desirous of beginning this chapter also with a symbol, such as 
may sum up my meaning, and point it out in the process of my 
expounding it. The symbol is contained in the saying of the Abbot 
Joachim of Flora, one of the great precursors of St. Francis, to wit: 
“ He that is a true monk considers nothing as belonging to him 
except a lyre —nihil reputit cm tsuwm nisi citharam.” Yes ; nothing 
except a lyre. 

But that lyre, our only real possession, is our soul. It must be 
shaped, and strung, and carefully kept in tune, no easy matter in sur¬ 
roundings little suited to delicate instruments and delicate mnsic. 
Possessing it, we possess, in the only true sense of possession, the 
whole world. For going along our way, whether rough or even, 
there are formed within ns, singing the beauty and wonder of the 
world, mysterious sequences and harmonies of notes, new every time, 
answering to the primasval everlasting affinities between ourselves 
and all things; our souls becoming musical under the touch of the 
universe. 

Let us bear this in mind, this symbol of the lyre which Abbot 
Joaohim allowed as sole property to the man of spiritual life; and 
let us remember that, as I tried to show in my previous chapter, the 
true lover of the Beautiful, active, self-restrained, and indifferent to 
lower pleasures and interests, is your man of true spiritual life in one 
sense. For the symbol of Abbot Joaohim’a lyre will make it easier 
to follow my meaning, and' easier to forestall it, while 1 try to con¬ 
vince yon that art, and all aesthetic activity, is important as a type of 
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the only kind of pleasure which reasonable beings should admitof, 
the kind of pleasure whjoh tends not to diminish by wastefulness Mid 
exclusive appropriation, but to increase by sympathy the possible, 
pleasures of other persons. A 

Now, it bo happens that many of the pleasures which wwsfsilow 
ourselves—pleasures which all the world admits our righwto—are 
pleasures which waste wealth and time, make light of the Advantage 
of others, and light of the good of our souls. This farf does not 
imply either original sinfulness or degeneracy—religions and scientific 
terms for the same thing—in poor mankind. It merely means that 
we are all of us as yet very undeveloped creatures; the majority, 
moreover, less developed than the minority, and the bulk of each indi¬ 
vidual’s nature very much in the rear of his own aspirations and 
definitions. Mankind, in the process of adapting itself to external 
circumstances, has perforce evolved a certain amount of intellectual 
and moral quality; but that intellectual and moral quality is, so far, 
merely a means for rendering material existence endurable; it will 
have to become itself the origin and aim of what we must call a 
spiritual Bide of life. In the meanwhile, human beings do not get 
any large proportion of their enjoyment from what they admit to be 
their nobler side. 

Hence it is that even when you have got rid of the mere struggle 
for existence—fed, clothed, and housed your civilised savage, and 
secured food, clothes, and shelter for his brood, you have by no means 
provided against his destructive, pain-giving activities. He has spare 
time and energy ; and these he will devote, ten to one, to recreations 
involving, at the best, the slaughter of harmless creatures; at the 
worst, to the wasting of valuable substance, of what might be other 
people’s food; or else to the hurting of other people’s feelings in 
various games of chance or skill, particularly in the great skilled game 
of brag called social life. 

Our gentlemanly ancestors, indeed, could not amuse themselves 
without emptying a certain number of bottles and passing some hoars 
under the table; while our nimble-witted French neighbours, we are 
told, included in their expenditure on convivial amusements a curious 
item called la casse, to wit, the smashing of plates and glasses. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, have bull-fights, most shocking spec¬ 
tacles, as wo know, for we make it a point to witness them when we 
are over there. 

Undoubtedly we have immensely improved on all this, but we are 
ausceptible of a great deal of further improvement. Most people are 
safe only when at work, and become mischievous when they begin to 
play. They do not know bow to kill time (for that is the way in 
which we poor mortals regard life) without incidentally killing some- 
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thing eke: proximately themselves, birds and beasts, end their 
neighbours’ good ‘ fame; more remotely, bat as. sorely, the oomstita- 
jktion of their descendants, and the possible wages of the working 
passes. It is quite marvellous how little aptness there is in the 
■acting human being for taking pleasure 'either in what already 
exisilkmady to hand, or in the making of something which had better 
be w : af% in what can be enjoyed withont diminishing the enjoyment 
of otheimas nature, books, art, thought, and the better qualities of 
one’s neighbours. In faot, one reason why there is something so 
morally pleasant in cricket and football and rowing tqid riding and 
dancing, is surely that they furnish on the physical plane the counter-' 
part of what is so sadly lacking on the spiritual—amusements whioh 
do good to the individual and no harm to his fellows. Of course, in 
onr state neither of original sinfulness nor of degeneracy, but of very 
imperfect development, it is still useless and absurd to tell people to 
make use of intellectual and moral resources which they have not yet 
got. It is as vain to preach to the majority of the well-to-do the 
duty of abstinence from wastefulness, rivalry, and ostentation as it is 
vain to preach to the majority of the badly-off abstinence from 
alcohol; without suoh pleasures their life would be unendurably 
insipid. But inevitable as is such evil in the present, it inevitably 
brings its contingent of wretchedness; and it is therefore the business 
of all such as could become the forerunners of a better state of things 
to refuse to follow the lead of their inferiors. Exactly because the 
majority is still so hopelessly wasteful and mischievous, does it behove 
the minority not merely to work to Borne profit, but to play without 
damage. To do this should become the mark of Nature’s aristocracy, 
a sign of liberality of spiritual birth and breeding, a question of 
noblesse oblige. 

And here comes in the immense importance of art—and by art I 
mean aesthetic appreciation even more than aesthetic creation; I mean 
the extracting and combining of beauty in the mind of the obscure 
layman quite as much as the embodiment of such extracted and com¬ 
bined beauty in the visible or audible work of the great artist—and 
here comes in the immense importance of art as a type of pleasure. 
For experience of true aesthetic activity must teach us, in proportion 
tfe it is genuine and ample, that the enjoyment of the Beautitnl is 
not merely independent of, but actually incompatible with, that ten¬ 
dency td buy our satisfaction at the expense of others which remains 
more or less in all of us as a survival from savagery. The reasons 
why this mischievous tendency is combated by true sasthetuasm 
are both negative and positive, and may be roughly divided into 
three headings. Only one of them is generally admitted to exist, and 
of it, therefore, I Bhall speak very briefly: I mean the fact that 
the enjoyment of beautiful thugs is originally and intrinsically one 
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of> those which are heightened by sharing; we know it instinctively 
• when, aa children, we drag oar comrades and elders to the window 
when a regiment passes or a circus parades by; we leanfit more ancU 
more as we advance in life, and find that we most get other people tr 
see the pictures, to hear the mnsic, to read the books whicrove 
admire. It is a case of what psychologists call the contt||fn of 
emotion, by which the feeling of one individual is streogtpned by 
the expression of similar feeling in his neighbour, and is Applicable, 
most likely, by the fact that the greatest effort is always /equired to 
overcome original inertness, and that two efforts, like'two horses 
starting a carriage instead of one, combined give more than the value 
of each taken separately. The fact is so obvious that we need not 
discuss it any farther, but merely hold it over to add, at last, to the 
result of the two other reasons, negative and positive, which tend to 
■ make aesthetic enjoyment the type of unselfish, nay, even of altruistic 
pleasure. 

The first of these reasons, the negative one, is that aesthetic pleasure 
is not in the least dependent upon the fact of personal ownership, and 
that it therefore affords an opportunity of leaving inactive, of condemn¬ 
ing to atrophy by inactivity, the passion for exclusive possession, for 
individual advantage, which is at the bottom of all bad luxury, of all 
ostentation, and of nearly all rapacity. And here I would beg my 
reader to call to mind that curious saying of Abbot Joachim’s, and to 
consider that I wish to prove that, like his true monk, the true 
aesthete, who nowadays loves and praises creation mnch as the true 
monk did in former centuries, can really possess as sole personal 
possession only a musical instrument—to wit, his own well-strung and 
resonant soul. And now, sb to luxury, by which I mean the possession 
of such things as minister only to weakness and vanity, the possession 
of such things as we cannot reasonably hope that all men may some 
day equally possess. 

When we are yonng—and most of us remain mere withered 
children, never attaining maturity in Buoh matters—we are usually 
attracted by luxury and luxurious living. We are possessed by 
that youthful instinct of union, fusion, marriage, so to speak, with 
what our soul desires; we hanker after close contact anti oomplete 
possession; and we fancy, in our inexperience, that luxury, the 
accumulation of valuables, the appropriation of opportunities, the fact 
of rejecting from our life all that is not costly, brilliant, and dainty, 
implies such fusion of our soul with beauty. 

But, as we reach maturity, we discover that this is all delusion. 
We learn, from the experience of the occasions when our souls have 
truly possessed the Beautiful, Or been possessed by it, that if such 
union with the harmony of outer things is rare, perhaps impossible, 
among squalor and weariness, it is difficult and anomalous in the 
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condition which we entitle luxury. We learn that our assimilation, of 
beauty, and that momentary renewal of our soul which it effects, 

S 'place in connection with our owti ownership, but comes, 
by surprise, in presence of bills, streams,' memories of 
its’ words, and strains of music, which are not, and cannot 
erty. The essential character of beauty is* its being, so 
'elation between ourselves and certain objects. The emo- 
h we attach its name is produced, motived by something 
pictures, music, landscape, or whatever it may be; but 
resides in ns, and it is the emotion, and not merely its 
object, which'we desire. Hence material possession has no Esthetic 
meaning. We possess a beautiful object with onr soul; the posses¬ 
sion thereof with our hands or onr legal rights brings us no whit 
nearer the beauty. Ownership, in this sense, may empower us to 
smash the object and thus cheat others of the possession of its beauty, 
but does not help us to possess that beauty. It is with beauty as 
with that -singer who answered Catherine II., “ Your Majesty’s 
policemen can make me scream, but they caunot make me sing ; ” and 
she might have added, for my parallel, “Your policemen, great 
Empress, even conld they make me sing, would not be able to make 
you hear.” 

Hence all strong Esthetic feeling will always prefer ownership of 
the mental image to ownership of the tangible object; and any desire 
for material appropriation or exclusive enjoyment will be merely bo 
much weakening and adulteration of the Esthetic sentiment. Since the 
mental image, the only thing ESthetically possessed, is in no way 
diminished'or damaged by sharing; nay, by one of the most gracious 
coincidences between beauty and kindliness, the Esthetic emotion is 
even intensified by the knowledge of its co-existence in others; the 
delight in each person commnnicating itself, like a musical third, 
fifth, or octave, to the similar yet different delight in his neighbour, 
harmonic enriching harmonic by stimulating vibration. 

If, then, we wish to possess casts, copies, or photographs of certain 
• works of art, this is aesthetically considered exactly as we wish to 
have the foieans—railway tickets, permissions for galleries, and so 
^ forth—of seeing certain pictures or statues as often as we wish. For 
we feel that the images in our miud may require renewing, or that, in 
■combination with other more recently acquired images, they will, if 
renewed, yield a new kind of delight. Bnt tins is quite another 
matter from wishing to own the material object, the thing we call 
work of art itself, forgetting that it is a work of art only for the soul 
capable of inatating it as such. 

Thus, fe every person who truly cares for beauty, there is a neces¬ 
sary tendenoy to replace the legal illusory act of owning by the real 
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spiritual act of appreciation. Charles Lamb already expressed th 
delightfully in the essay on the old manor-house ; compared with hi 
possession of its beauties, its walks, tapestried walls ani' family pm 
traits, nay, even of the ghosts of former proprietors, the ; 
the legal owner was utterly nugatory, unreal: 


“ Mine too, Blakesmoor, was thy noble Marble Hall, with its mi 
meats, and its twelve Cffisars; .... mine, too, thy lofty Justii 
its one chair of authority. .... Mine, too—whose else ?—thy 
garden . . . . thy ampler pleasure-garden . . . . thy firry wild^ 

I was the true descendant of those old W-—’s, and not the 

of that name, Svho had fled the old waste places." 



pave- 
, with 
itly fruit- 

family 


How often have not some of us felt like that; and how much might 
not those of ns who never have, learn, could they learn, from those 
words of Elia! 

I have spoken of material, actual possession. But if we look closer 
at it we shall see that, save with regard to the things which are 
actually consumed, destroyed, disintegrated, changed to something 
else in their enjoyment, the notion of ordinary possession is a mere 
delusion. It is obtainable only by a constant obtrusion of a mere 
idea, the idea of self, and of snch unsatisfactory ideas as one’s right, 
for instance, to exclude others. ’Tis like the tension of a muscle, 
the constant keeping the consciousness aware by repeating “ Mine— 
mine —mine and not theirs; not theirs, but mine.” And this weari¬ 
some act of self-assertion leaves little power for appreciation, for the 
appreciation which others can have qnite equally, and without which 
there is no reality at all in ownership. 

Hence, the deeper our enjoyment of beauty, the freer shall we 
become ot the dreadful delusion of exclusive appropriation, despising 
such unreal possession in proportion as we have tasted the real one. 
We shall know the two kinds of ownership too well apart to let our¬ 
selves be cozened into cumbering our lives with material properties 
and their responsibilities. We shall save up our vigour, not for 
obtaining and keeping (think of the thousand efforts and cares of 
ownership, even the most negative) the things which yield happy 
impressions, bat for receiving and storing up and making capital of' 
those impressions. We shall seek to furnish our mind with beautiful 
thoughts, not our bouses with pretty things. 

I hope I have made it dear enough that cesthetie enjoyment is hostile 
to the unkind and wasteful pleasures of selfish indulgence and selfish 
appropriation, because the tame possession of the beautiful things of 
Nature, of art, and of thought is spiritual, and neither damages, nor 
diminishes, nor hoards them, because the lover of the Beautiful seeks 
for beautiful impressions and remembrances, Tjhich are v^fted in bis 
soul, and not in material objects. That is the negative benefit of the 
love ot the Beautiful. Let ns now proceed to the positive mid active 
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assistance which it renders, whan genuine and thorough-paced, to 
such thought as we give to the happiness and dignity of others, 
k I have said that our pleasure in the Beautiful is essentially a 
^uritual phenomenon, one, I mean, which takes place in our own 
sea^riions and emotions, altering the oontente of our mind,while leaving 
the tn^jntiful object itself intact and unaltered. This being the case, 
it is eaijMo understand that our aesthetic pleasure will be complete 
and extenXve in proportion to the amount of activity of our soul; for, 
remember,\,11 pleasure is proportionate to activity, and, as I said 
in my first chapter, great beauty does not merely tales usjant ioe must 
give ourselvef to it. Hence, an increase in the capacity for. aesthetic 
pleasure will mean, casttris paribus, an increase in a portion of our 
spiritual activity, a greater readiness to perceive small hints, to connect 
different items, to reject the lesser good for the greater. Moreover, 
a great, perhaps the greater, part of our aesthetic pleasure is due, as 
1 also* told you before, to the storing of impressions in our mind, and 
to the combining of them there with other impressions. Indeed, it 
is for this reason that I have made no difference, save in amount, 
between aesthetic creation, so called, and aesthetic appreciation, insist¬ 
ing, on the contrary, that the artistic layman creates, produces some¬ 
thing new and personal, only in a less degree than the professed 
artist. For the aesthetic life does not consist merely in the perception 
of the beautiful object, not merely in the emotion of that spiritual 
contact between the work of art or of Nature and the soul of the 
appreciatin': it is continued in the emotions and images and thoughts 
which are awakened by that perception ; and the aesthetic life is life, 
is something continuous and organic, just because new forms, however 
obscure and evanesoent, are continually born, in their turn continually 
to give birth, of that marriage between the beautiful thing outside 
and the beautiful soul within. Hence, the full (esthetic life consists 
in the creating and extending of ever new harmonies in the mind of 
the unconscious artist who merely enjoys, as a result of the creating 
and extending of new harmonies, not merely in the invisible mind, 
bat in the visible work, iff the conscious artist who creates. This 
• being the case, the true aesthete is for ever seeking to reduce his 
impressions* and thoughts to harmony, and for ever, accordingly, 
Ming pleased with some of them, and disgusted with others. 

The desire for beauty and harmony, in proportion as it becomes 
active afld sensitive, explores into every detail, establishes compari¬ 
sons between everything, judges, approves, and disapproves, and makes 
terrible and wholesome havoc not merely in our surroundings, but in 
our habits and in ear lives. And very Boon tbe mere thought of 
something ugly become enough to outweigh the actual presence of 
soiaething beautiful. 1 was told last winter at Ban Bento that the 
scent of the Parma violet can be distilled only by the oil of the 
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flower being passed through a layer of pork fist; and I confess that 
since that revelation violet essence has lost much of the charm it 
possessed for my mind: the thought of the snet connt&balanoedtha 
reality of the perfume. : /W 

Now this, violet essence thus obtained is symbolic of many qf'Cne 
apparently refined enjoyments of oar life. We Bhall fir'., that 
luxury and pomp, delightful sometimes in themselves, ar'.distilled 
through a layer of ooarse and repulsive labour; and the fought of 
the pork snet will spoil the Bmell of the violets. For thaenore dishes 
we have for pinner, the greater numberof cooking-pots*Will have to 
be cleaned; the more carriages and horses we use, the more washing 
and grooming will result; the more crowded our rooms with furniture 
and nicknacks, the more dust will have to be removed; the more 
numerous and delicate our clothes, the more brushing aud folding 
there will be; and the more purely ornamental our own existence, 
the less ornamental will he that of others. There is a pensde of 
Pascal’s to the effect that a fop carries an his person the evidence 
of the existence of so many people devoted to his service. This 
thought is doubtless delightful to a fop; but it is not pleasant to an 
aesthete: for vanity takes pleasure in lack of harmony between one¬ 
self and one's neighbour, while aesthetic feeling takes plessure only 
in harmonious relations. Now the thought of the servile lives 
devoted to make our life more beautiful counterbalances the pleasure 
of the beauty; 'tis the eternal question of the violet essence and 
the pork suet. But the habit of beauty, the aesthetic sense, becomes, 
as I said, more and more sensitive and vivacious; and the more wide 
awake it becomes, the more difficult it is to seclude it from the know¬ 
ledge of every sort of detail, to prevent its noticing the ugly side, the 
ugly lining of certain pretty things. Tis a bnt weak and sleepy kind of 
aestheticism which “ blinks and shuts its apprehension up ” at your bid¬ 
ding, which looks another way discreetly, and discreetly refrains from 
all comparisons. The real aesthetic activity is an activity; it is one of 
tbs strongest and most imperious powers of human nature, it does 
not take orders, it only gives them. It is, when full grown, a kind 
of conscience of beautiful and ugly, analogous to the other conscience . 
of right and wrong, and it is equally difficult to silence. If you can 
Bilence your aesthetic faculty and bid it be satisfied with the lesser 
beauty, the lesser harmony, instead of the greater, be sure that it is 
a very rudimentary kind of instinct, and that you are no more 
thoroughly aesthetic than you could he thoroughly moral, if yon 
could make your sense of right and wrong be blind and dumb at 
your convenience. Hence, the more (esthetic we become, the less we 
shall tolerate such modes of living as involvwdull and dirty work, for 
others, as involve the exclusion of others from the sort of life w^ioh 
we consider aesthetically tolerable. We shall require such houses and 
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such habits as can be seen, and, what is inevitable in ail aesthetics! 

K ( as can also be thought of , in all Jjheir details ; we shall 
mogeneoQs impression of decorum and fitness from the 
■a as well as from our own, from what we actually see 
it we merely know ; for the imperious demancj for beauty, 
will be applied no longer to onr mere, material pro* 

3 that other possession which is always with ns and can 
:en from ns, the images and feelings within onr soul, 
her human beings should be drudging sordidly in order 4 
that we may be idle and showy is a thought, a vision, an emotion 
which does not get on in our mind in company with the right of 
sunset and sea, the taste of mountain air and woodland freshness, the 
faces and forms of Florentine saints and antique gods, the serene 
poignancy of grand phrases of music. 

This feeling is increasing daily. Our deepest aesthetic emotions 
are, we are beginning to recognise, connected with things which we 
do not, cannot, possess in the vulgar sense. Nay, these deepest 
aesthetic emotions depend, to an appreciable degree, on the very know¬ 
ledge that these things are either not such as money can purchase, or 
that they are within the purchasing power of all. The sense of being 
shareable by others, of being even shareable, so to speak, by other 
kinds of utility, adds a very keen attraction to all beautiful things 
and beautiful actions, and, of course, vice ■mred. And things which 
are beautiful, but connected with luxury and exclusive possession, 
come to affect one as, bo to speak, lacking harmonics, lacking those 
additional vibrations of pleasure which enrich impressions of beauty 
by impressions of utility and kindliness. 

Thus, after enjoying the extraordinarily lovely tints—oleander pink, 
cinder grey, and most delicate citron—of the plaster which covers the 
commonest cottages, the humblest chapels, all round Genoa, there is 
something short and acid in the pleasure one derives from equally 
charming colours in expensive dresses; similarly, in Italy, much 
of the charm of marble, of the sea-cave Bhimmer, of certain palace- 
yards and churches, is due to the knowledge that this lovely, noble 
' substance is easy to cut and quarried in vast quantities hard by; no 
wretched ratify like sapphires and rubies, which diminish by the 
worth of a family’s yearly keep if only the cutter cuts one hair¬ 
breadth wrong 1 

Again, is it not one reason why antique sculpture awakens a state 
of mind where stoicism, humanness, simplicity, seem nearer possibilities 
—is it not one reaeon that it shows us the creature in its nakedness, 
in such beauty and dignity as it omn get through the grace of God 
only ? There is no nqed among the gods for garments from silken 
Samarkand, for farthingales of brocade and veils of Mechlin lace Idee 
those of the wooden Madonnas of Spanish churches; no need for the 
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raffles and plumes of Pascal’s young beau, showing thereby the 
number of his valets. , The same holds good of trees, prater, moun¬ 
tains, and their representation in poetry and painting; their dignis^ 
takes no aoooant of poverty or riches. Even the lilies of the ford 
please ns, not because they toil not neither do they spin, but bp^mse 
they do not require, while Solomon does, that other folk dwffitl toil 
and spin to make them glorious. A 

Again, do we not prefer the books which deal with hafrcs simpler 
than our own ? Do we not love the Odyssey partly*'because of 
Calypso wearing in her cave, and Nausicaa washing the clothes with 
her maidens ? Is it not an additional touch of divinity that Chris¬ 
tianity should have arisen among peasants and handicraftsmen ? 

Nay more, do we not love certain objects largely because they are 
useful—boats, nets, farm carts, ploughs-—discovering therein a grace 
which actually exists, but which might else have remained unsus¬ 
pected ? And do we not feel in ourselves a certain lack of significance 
and harmony, of fulness of aesthetic quality, when we pass in our 
idleness among people working in the fields, masons building, or 
fishermen cleaning their boats and nets ? Is there not in this case a 
tare, a diminution of aesthetic value to our detriment, due to the 
Bense of our futility, an increase of aesthetic value to their account 
due to what beauty there is about them being connected with ordi¬ 
nary and nsefnl things ? 

And in this manner does not our esthetic instinct strain vaguely 
after a double change : not merely giving affluence and leisure to 
others, but giving simplicity and utility to ourselves ? 

And, even apart from this, does not all true aestheticism tend to 
diminish labour while increasing enjoyment, because it makes the 
already existing more sufficient, because it furthers the joys of the 
spirit, which multiply by sharing, as distinguished from the pleasures 
of vanity and greediness, which only diminish ? 

One may at first feel inclined to pooh-pooh the notion that mere 
aestheticism can help to bring about a better distribution of the 
worlds riches; and reasonably object that we do not feed people on 
images and impressions which multiply by sharing; they live on bread, 
and not on the idea of bread. 

But after all, the amount of material bread—even if we extend 
the word to everything which is consumed for bodily necessity and 
comfort—which any individual can consume is really very small; 
the bad distribution, the shocking waste of this material bread arises 
from its being, so to speak, used symbolically, used as spiritual bread, 
as representing those ideas for which men hunger: superiority over 
other folk, power of having dependants, social position, ownership, 
and privilege of all kinds? For what are the bulk of worldly 
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possessions to their owners: houses, perks, plate, jewels,, superfluous 
, expenditure oi ell kinds, and armies and navies when we oome to 
'(' national wakefulness ? What ore all these ilf-distributed riches save 
ideas, ideas fntile and ungenerous, food for the soul, but food upon 
wtofc the soul grows sick and corrupt ? , 

Wauld it not therefore be useful to reorganise this diet of ideas— 
to reorganise that part of life which is independent of bodily sus¬ 
tenance aM health, which lives on spiritual commodities—the part of 
life including ambition, ideal, sympathy, and all that I have called 
ideas ? Would it not be worth while to find such ideas^as all people 
can live upon'Vitbout diminishing each other’s shares, instead of the 
ideas which each must refuse to his neighbour, and about which, 
therefore, all of ub are bound to fight like hungry animals ? Now, 
as I have tried to show, ideas of beanty are foremost among those 
which, like the miraculous loaves of the Apostles, feed thousands and 
leave *basketfuls for next day. 

But such ideas, such impressions and preferences are, after all, one 
may again object, very rare—themselves an exotic, almost a luxury. 

Quite true. Indeed, I have already remarked that they are not 
to be expected either from the poor in material comfort, nor from 
the poor in soul, since both of these are condemned, the first' by 
physical wretchedness, the second by spiritual inactivity, to fight 
only for larger shares of material bread; with the difference that 
this material bread is eaten by the poor, and made into very ugly 
symbols of glory by the rich. But, among those of us who are 
neither hungry nor vacuous, there is not, generally speaking, much 
attempt to make the best of our spiritual privileges. We teach 
our children, as we were taught ourselves, to give importance only to 
the fact of privilege, expense, rareness, already necessarily obtruded 
far too much by our struggling, imperfect civilisation. We are angry 
with little boys and girls if they inquire too audibly whether certain 
people are rich or certain things cost much money, as little boys and 
girls are apt to do in their very far from innocence; bnt we teach 
them by our example to think about such things every time we 
• stretch a point in order to appear richer or smarter than we are; 
while, on tfie contrary, we rarely insist upon the intrinsic qualities for 
which things are really valuable, but for which no trouble or money 
would be epent on them, but for which the difficulty of obtaining them 
would, as in the case of Dr, Johnson’s musical performance, become 
identical with impossibility, I wonder bow many people ever point 
out to a child that the water in a tank may be more wonderful and 
beautiful in its beryls and sapphires and agates than alltbecontents 
of all the jewellers’ shops in Bond Street. Moreover, we rarely 
struggle against the standards of fashion in our habits and arrange¬ 
ments ; which standards, in many cases, are those of oar ladies’-maids 
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and butlers, or tradesfolk, and in most cases the standards of onr les: 
intelligent, neighbours., Nay, more, we sometimes actually cultivate 
in ourselves,, we superfine and aesthetic creatures, a preference foi 
such kinds of enjoyment as areMMblusive and costly; we allow our¬ 
selves to be talked into the notion that solitary egoisui, laborious 
self-assertion of ownership (as in the poor mad Ludwig of Bavsfea) is 
a badge of intellectual distinction. We cherish a desire for.the new¬ 
fangled and far-fetched, the something no other has h« before; 
little suspecting, or forgetting, that to extract more pleasure, not 
less, to enjoy the same things longer, and to be able to extract more 
enjoyment ont of more things, is the sign of esthetic vigour. 

Still, on the whole, such as can care for beautiful things and 
beautiful thoughts are beginning to care for them more fully, and 
are growing, undoubtedly, in a certain moral sensitiveness which, as 
I have said, is coincident with esthetic development. This strikes 
me every time that I see or think about a certain priest’s house on a 
hillside by the Mediterranean—a little honse bnilt up against the 
village church, and painted and roofed, like the church, a most delicate 
grey, against which the yellow of the ’spaliered lemons sings out in 
exquisite intensity. Alongside, a wall with Sower-pots, and dainty 
mnsiin curtains to the windows. Such a honse and the life possible 
in it ore beginning, for many of ns, to become the ideal, by whose 
aide all luxury and worldly grandeur becomes insipid or vulgar. 
For such a house as this embodies the possibility of living with grace 
and decorum throughout by dint of loving carefulness and self- 
restraining simplicity. I say with grace and deoornm throughout, 
because all things which might beget ugliness in the life of others, or 
ugliness in onr own attitnde towards others, would be eliminated, 
thrown away like the fossil which Thoreau threw away because it 
collected dust. Moreover, such a life as this is each as all may 
reasonably hope to have, may, in some more prosperous age, obtain ; 
since it involves no hoarding of advantage for self or excluding there¬ 
from of others. And snob a life we ourselves may attain at least in the 
spirit, if we become strenuous and faithfnl lovers of the beautiful, 
aesthetes who recognise that their greatest pleasure, their only true 
possessions are in themselves ; knowing the supreme value of their 
own soul, even m was foreshadowed by the Abbot Joachim of Florft, 
when he said that the true monk can hold no property except his 
lyre. 


Vehnoh Lek. 



TH© INCARNATION: A STUDY IN THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


T UB Incarnation idea is essentially that of the nnseen universe 
looking out upon ns from the seen. The spiritual world pats 
in an appearance in the sensuous, and hence comes all the stir which 
the religions of the world have made. Religion is no other than man 
trying to get himself into harmony with what he has seen of the 
unseen universe, trying with more or less of success to make himself 
responsive to the clamant spiritual world. Mr. Herbert Spenoer, 
with his clear, perceiving mind, has said : “ Unlike the ordinary 
consciousness, the religious consciousness is concerned with that which 
lies beyond the sphere of sense." But we see beyond the sphere of 
sense through the medium of sense, and incarnation is the agency 
between the sensible and supersensible spheres. The Incarnation is 
a showing and a lighting of the unseen. 

Now, the mediation, or incarnation, is first in the creation around 
us, and seoondly, in ourselves as conscious beings, the most highly 
evolved and most meaningful part of nature. It concerns us, there¬ 
fore, with some definiteness to know what nature is, what do we see 
in the Been, what have early poetry, and philosophy later, and science 
last of all, found in nature ? These questions are vital to onr study. 

' We look at a river in flood or fall, and we are fixed to the banka 
by various thoughts; we look at a glacier-clad mountain, and we are 
amazed; we wonder at the display of colour in the after-glow of the 
sunset; we are alarmed at the streamers of the aurora in a frosty 
sky; we sit in a daisied meadow and observe the Orchid, the butterfly, 
and the Tabbit. Now, Professor Clifford, as a master of physical 
science, would have said of the flood and of the ohromatio and tile 
electrio exhibition that it was “ mind stuff" which has teat our wriwfl 
Darwin rose from his study of orchids to announce the discovery that 
VOL. LXJX. 3 I 
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ther orchid is a modified lily, and that It iis profoundly modified to 
prevent self-fertilisation. He saw in this most ourions of plants 
design and the principle of modification. Professor Husky, looking 
at the buttercup and butterfly, would have been saddened at the story 
of the pain ip the ceaseless struggle by Which species have acquired 
the forms they now possess, a sadness which was enough to make a 
sensitive nature agnostic. Wordsworth would say that there was a 
presence in nature which disturbed him, whose dwelling wo|rthe light 
of setting suns and the blue sky and the mind of man, a motion and 
a spirit which rolled through all things, and that therefore he was a 
lover of the meadow and the mountain. Plato would have said that 
he saw all butterflies in the original idea of them, and all buttercups 
in their archetypes, and that these ideas were eternal and divine. 
Kepler tells us that when he discovered the laws of motion he caught 
himself reading some of the thoughts of God. 

Primitive man, in his simple intuitions, saw and felt what Plato, 
Wordsworth, Darwin, and Clifford had seen, each in his own depart¬ 
ment In him are rolled up the poet, the philosopher, the man of 
science, who in these later days have been evolved out of him, and he, 
the unrefracted man, instantly became the theologian and worshipped 
God. He read the thoughts and emotions of the Infinite Power in 
the phases of natnre and in the drama of his own life, and, startled by 
the apparition, he brought his sacrifice. He called them, very pro¬ 
perly, gods and goddesses, for they were the ideas and emotions of 
God Himself, and what could he do but see deity in them ? 

We have lost this primitiveness. We go to nature to find illustra¬ 
tions and analogies. We go to human history and register the 
motions cm its surface, the froth of earthly motive and intrigue and 
pleasure, never coming near that border-land where the fleeting of 
time passes into the abiding. Even analogies are only true when they 
have caught the divine ideas in nature. What we have to do is to go 
hack to the primal, and see in nature the thoughts of the Infinite 
Mind and in human life the emotions of the Eternal Heart; to find 
law, order, principle, beauty, pensiveness, sympathy. Not the analo¬ 
gies of them, but the things themselves; not illustrations of them, 
but the realities themselves. What we have to study as* we look at 
the sky of space is a shower of divine thoughts which have been sown 
in suns and stars. In the flood and the after-glow we have to see 
God thinking Himself into the creation; looking at onr own selves, we 
have to hear God present in consciousness, speaking aloud and making 
tile drama of history. And then we shall see God clothing the in¬ 
visibles of Himself in motion, moleeule, and cell. 

The creation is the incarnation of thoughts. The flood, the orchid, 
the saBset colour, the butterfly are the dotiung of some emotions. And 
we who summarise all idea and emotion on the summits of creation 
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are the more perfect incarnation. The thinking of the Infinite Mind 
Which und^lies nature underlies us. Irensetw long ago said “ the life 
of man ie the vision of God,” and Carlyle has said “ we are the great 
inscrutable mystery of God.” The immanence is nature comes cnt 
in Incarnation. How tire ideas of the Eternal got planted in the 
creation, how the emotions have become woven, into physics and 
physiology—the mode of the incarnation we shall not know. The 
incarnation is not the darkness of k mystery, bnt the light of it. It 
is a publication of the secrets of the universe. It is a revelation and 
a manifestation. The ideal is in the real appealing to %s, the unseen 
in the seen looking ont upon us, the Immanent in the Incarnate, in 
very various costumes. And there is a soul in the man who finds, 
them. 

TJie religions of the world are the religions of the Incarnation;. 
They may be ronghly divided into two large groups, those which are 
ruled by the incarnation in nature and those which are ruled by the 
incarnation in man. A third group may be made of those religions 
in which the two elements mingle in various proportions, without the 
decided prominence of the one or the other, bnt these details need not 
be intruded into our discussion. 

We must expect to find the imperfect in every form and grade of 
it, for it is of the essence of human nature that we find the imperfect 
where the perfect was intended, that we see the intention of the 
finished, bnt meet with the rough-hewn realities of the unfinished. 
And it is for this imperfect that the last Incarnation has inspired a. 
touching sympathy. Christmas Day Comes to collect this sympathy 
into charity and benevolence, and to provoke a respect few the weak,, 
the ignorant, and the inferior of onr kind. The Christian Chnrch has- 
never lacked the missionary sympathy, but it does lack an intellectual 
sympathy with the imperfect conceptions and the rude worships of the 
lower races. 

Greek religion is a typical sample of the first group. Greek gods 
and goddesses were mainly law, order, and beauty perceived in the 
works of nature, made ideal, and traced to their source in the Absolute 
Qne, the to tv xat to ov. Greek deities were a pantheon of abstractions. 
This is the very acoount which Tacitus gives of the deities of our own 
Teutonic ancestors in the Rhineland: “ They consecrate woods and 
groves, and they apply the names of deities to the abstractions’Which 
they see in spirnc* worship.”* A mountain has its lake and wood 
and exoiting air, Wad it is the abode of the nereid, the dfyad, and 
the sylph. Plato’s philosophy of ideas was found in thissamemedium. 
Hie ideas are eternal’, divine archetypes of the visible world. The 
deities divested of their material clothing are ideas, and become a 
' ' : * '• Germania,'' c. 5. 
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philosophy which, gave material help to Christianity in its early days. 
The Greeks ware of all ^mankind a rational people; and we give « 
rational basis to Greek modes of thought when we relate their deities 
to the incarnation principle. The creation is the creative mind in¬ 
carnating thought and emotion into physics and organisms. The 
sensible world is a clothing of supersensible ideas. 

A ruder, and therefore louder, form of the incarnation idea is to 
be found among the primitive races inhabiting the Pacific islands. 
Dr. Turner has been a missionary in Samoa for forty yean, and has 
seen Samoan Kfe evolve into the Christian life. He says that in these 
islands every family had a household god. These household gods 
were supposed to " appear in some visible incarnation ’’—one as an 
eel, another ae an owl, and a third as an octopus. The village gods, 
like those of the household, appeared also in their “ particular incar¬ 
nations ” ; one assumed the form of a heron, and another that of the 
rainbow, and another as a shooting star.* 

Into this group of religions excited by the incarnations in nature 
will fall the religion of the Aryans, before they divided east and west, 
as found in the Rig-Veda; of the Western Aryans, represented by the 
Greeks and our own Teutonic ancestors, and of the Eastern Aryans 
still represented by the Brahmans of Ipdia. Also the religions of the 
ancient Egyptians and of many North African races of onr day. The 
incarnation in these religions is of some particular thought or passion 
in the Eternal power, who was seen behind or within the phenomena 
of nature. The sense of our relation to the eternal is sleeping in 
the human faculty, and is Btirred by the stimulus of nature. It is an 
intuition, native to the mind, one of its inevitable categories, waked up 
in this medinm, till it organises itself into an institution of worship. 

A principle of biological science will now serve us through the 
mase of religious ideas and institutions. Biology has impressed upon 
ns the almost axiomatic canon that the key to functions and structures 
in simple organisms will be found in the developed structures and 
^functions of higher life. A speck of jelly js all that makes the in¬ 
distinct body of the hydra ; a mass of pulp forty feet long makes the 
body of some jelly-fishes. This pulp draws in at the approach of 
danger, and this is a nerve movement which corresponds to sight and 
hearing, when as yet there is no appearance of eye or ear. Tie 
fencelet. Is a little fish-like creature to be seen at low-water marie in 
the sand. It has a long rod with square brick-like structures' on each 
side along the oentre line of its body, which ia known es the noto¬ 
chord, or chord of the back. This structure appears in the embryo 
of the vertebrates, and it is afterwards replaced by true vertebrae. 
The lanoelet has an incipient backbone; that, which lay so long 
bidden in the plasma of the invertebrates has made an appearance. 

* “Samos a Handled Years Ago.” By Georgs Tamer, LL.D. 
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We know its natnre from the developed backbone of the mammal. 
Our great#embryologist has said, “ All the modes of development 
found in the 'higher vertebrates are to be looked upon as the modifi¬ 
cation of that of the Ampbioxus,” 

Wordsworth is the poet of our century who has taught us what to 
look for in nature, and how to touch nature by the sympathy of our 
mind with the mind that is in her. His readings were obscure to 
the latt* generation because he took ns back to the more primitive 
parts of us. It was in the society of the rude dalesmen of the Lake 
country that he found this primitivenesB. It is wlat shepherds,, 
cottagers, the village schoolmaster, the leechgatherer, the herdsman, 
living in a single room, born among the Athol hills, in whom sensation,., 
soul and form were melted into one, who, though he loved his Bible, 
found his faith in the mountains, who not merely believed, but saw 
—it is what such as these thought that he sings to us. When we 
look closely into the pedigree of his message, we find that he has 
revived the relation to natnre which lies at the root of primitive 
religions, and from which we have been removed a long way by a- 
larger relation, in which the lower was included and lost. 

Wordsworth felt a sense sublime of something deeply interfused m~ 
the light of the setting buu, is the blue of the sky, and in the mind 
of man, and it was the sonl of all his moral being. He saw that 
every flower enjoyed the air it breathed, that St. Mary’s Loch was 
visibly delighted through her depths. The boulder stranded on a hill¬ 
top was a thing endued with sense; the stars had feelings which thej» 
sent down to ns ; the snneet was the apparition of a god ; there was. 
a spirit in the woods; the cuckoo was no bird, but an invisible thing, 
a mystery; the lark had a singing mind. Wordsworth’s mind is - 
cast into the Greek mould, and be shows us the genins of Greek 
religion. 


Wordsworth is sensitive to effects of mind in natnre, and they are 
to him an angel, a presence, an interfusion. In Greece and modem- 
Polynesia these effects are called gods and goddesses, but essentially- 
they are the same religions and philosophical conception. Wordsworth 
has given«s the key to the secret of deities and deifications which 
we impose as a mythology of illusion on primitive religion, unable to 
enter into the thinking of men whose mind is so differentl^arranged 
from opr own. The meaning of primitive religions is found as we 
find the meaning of functions in lower life from the evolved forms. 
It takes a lengthened study of Wordsworth to make us congenial with 
primitive modes of thought. The primitiveness is in ns, but it has 
fallen into the lower stratum of intuitions, We think that we have 
broken with the past, bnt in Wordsworth we see that religion has 
produced the evolved backbone when it has beoome Christian. 

The relations of the incarnations in natnre to the Incarnation in 
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Christ is' the relation of an aeoending aeries. The partshave found 
their whole. The ideas* distributed in the (dead and t^e leaf,, the 
•emotions distributed in the daisy and the doe, are gathered up into a 
Personality, from whom they hare originally come. There is a 
gloom and grief in the principle of natural selection; there is a 
tenderness and a beauty in the hues and lines of a bird’s feather, 
though adaptive colouration has been acquired in a great straggle ; 
there is majesty in the magnitude of a mountain ; there ara secrets 
in the woodland haunts of the squirrel and the woodpecker. And all 
these are ideal and emotions of the Infinite Mind in akrineB of incar¬ 
nation scattered over the earth. 

When the Greek became responsive to Christ, he called Him the 
Logos or Word, of whom the incarnations in nature are the logoi or 
wards, which are ever speaking and suggesting to us the Logos to 
corns in the flesh. The Christ Isy hidden in the incarnations, in the 
mistletoe and Tula log of our Teutonic ancestors, and the Oread and 
Dryad of the Greek. The Greek anthem of Christmas Day has yet 
to be understood and chanted in our churches; 

“ In the beginning was the Eternal Mind, and He was God. All 
things were born of Him ; in Him was the primal life. The Eternal 
Mind became flesh, and dwelt among vs, and we beheld His glory." 

In the second group of religions, the incarnation in man is the 
worshipful element, and the pressure of it is more especially felt 
when death divests him of the flesh. The mystery of death meets 
love, and Hie divine immanence in man becomes awful in the Unknown 
with God. The friction flashes a light which illuminates the Infinite 
of God, and men retain that light in the institution of religion. From 
deep to deep we go in life, and in the abyss of death, our love wrapped 
by the earthly cloud, we meet with God, and go up with Him to the 
mountain of sacrifice. 

The Homan religion is an accessible specimen of this group. 
Homan deities were mainly human virtues and interests idealised and 
transferred to their high source in the Infinite Heart. Faithfulness 
was Fides; field labour was Ops ; the opening of a shop pas Janus ; 
war is Bellona; home and hearth are Lares and Penates. Unlike 
the abstracted Greek, the Homan was a practical, capable man, 
governing many and various nations by a sympathy with human 
nature acquired by this perception of human worth. In his Emperor 
he tries to see collected all virtues, and he is Ceesar Divus. The 
Homan Pantheon, was mainly a picture-gallery of the essence of human 
qualities, excellences, affairs, found in the Infinite God. 

In this group of religions we place the old Chaldean and most of 
the modem Mongolian religions. Hie religion of the Zulus in Africa 
and of some tribes represented in Madagascar and Patagonia. They 
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»pb well represented by the religion of China, where religions services 
partake largely of the character of commemoration of the dead. It 
is common -in the literature of Comparative Religion to ’speak of this 
group of religions as the worship of ancestors and the propitiation of 
ghosts—phrases in which worship and propitiation a rtf vague ideas 
and the word ghost simply discredits religion generally. Dr. Legge, 
the Professor of Chinese in Oxford, who has spent a long life as 
missionary in China, tells ns that the Chinese do not regard the 
ancestors as divine, ‘‘the name of God was not given to them, bnt 
honour was done to them as ministers of God." * * 

The doctrine of immortality has one of its reasons in the hnman 
sensitiveness to the spirits of the dead. The sensibility enforces the 
doctrine, and religion has one of its larger tributaries in the truth of 
immortality. The primitive man, seeing by his unspoilt intuitions, 
has always seen something beyond the seeming of death and has never 
been cheated by its look. When those who are dear to him die this 
untutored sensibility is ranged and he feels the spirits of the dead 
near, which they really are, and communes with them, and in the 
roused sensibility a dialogue goes on, which is symbolised by meats 
offered to the spirit as once to the man at the family meal. The 
activity of this co-operation between the two worlds depends upon the 
degree of the sensibility, and what it is in its earliest forms may be 
eeen from its development in the gifted Laureate of our race, recently 
gone from us. 

Perhaps one of the most pathetic and most spiritual products of 
poetic genius is the “ In Memoriam.” It is a cathedral built of exquisite 
marbles, quarried from every mine of thought, passion, imagination, 
from every vein of pain, joy, hope, doubt, in which you may hear a 
commemoration liturgy chanted to a music which ever haunts the 
ear. This literature was produced in the Valley of the Shadow, where 
we see our poet walking with the departed spirit of Arthur Hallatn, 
and he was seventeen years in the Valley. He tells ns that “ spirit 
may come to spirit,” “ my ghost may feel that thine is near,” that 
spirits may be seen by the memory and in the conscience. 

• “ They haunt the silence of the breast 

Imaginations calm and fair, 

The memory like a cloudless air, 

The conacience as a seat at rest." y 

Tennyson reproduces the primitive sensibility to spirits of the dead, 
purged of ite childish simplicity, but shows the type. The purifica¬ 
tion oomes from the medium which the departed spirit of Christ has 
supplied. In the Christian world we have lost thia communication 
with spirits by our larger communion with Christ. In Alpine moun¬ 
taineering, as we ascend, the lower pyramids and domes which made 
* * Bellgion o! China," p. 70. 
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oof sky-line-and our guide disappear, are flattened down into unknown 
Talleys, But Tennyson during these serenteen years fqund himself 
in communion with the departed spirit of Arthur Hallam : 

** Bo word by word and line by line, 

* The dead man touched me from the past, 

And all at once, it seemed at last 
The living soul was flashed on mine.” 

We Bee the course of the religions sentiment excited by grief and 
love, flashing np into society with a disembodied spirit and then 
settling intfl communion with the departed spirit of Christ. The 
“ In Memoriam ” was finished by the hymn addressed to Christ, 
which formB the prologue to the poem, “ Strong Son of God, Immortal 
Love." The elementary sensitiveness to spirits in the lower religions 
is here seen in the matured, refined, chastened communion with, 
Christ. Tennyson’s genius is cast into the Homan mould, and he has 
the "Viigilian sensitiveness to the universe of spirit. The divine 
immanence in man, glorified by death, gives character to this second 
dasa of religions. 

As we may expect, in this second group of religions, there is a 
pronounced assurance of immortality. The divine immanence having 
once appeared as personality cannot suffer an eclipse, and death only 
kindles new fires. Cicero, as a typical Boman, is quite sure of a life 
beyond for him, or, he says, he would hare lost the motive for his 
activity. Plato, the typical Greek, is hesitating, but assures himself, 
as in the “ Fhmdo,” by a metaphysic which is within reach only of 
the Greek or German mind. 

In the lower raoes ruled by this type of the religious sentiment, 
immortality was made expressive by sacraments and expensive cus¬ 
toms, sometimes aesthetic, often barbarous, and even awful. A Kirghiz 
chief has his horse buried with him, a Bedouin his camel. A queen 
in Madagascar was buried with a box containing 11,000 dollars. The 
Eskimo has the custom of placing a dog’s head over the grave of a 
child as a guide to the land of spirits, a picturesque symbol of the 
unseen landscape seen in the medium of death and the inexperienced 
traveller therein. This virion of immortality has also become an intoxi- * 
cation, with a horror in it for us. In a Polynesian island the grand¬ 
father has been killed to accompany a child; in another, Blavee are 
killed in the prospect of a death of a chief, that they may go before 
and prepare him a place. In Pern, the wives of a person of royai 
blood offered themselves to death in such numbers that a selection, 
had to be made. In Dahomey, wives have been known to kill each 
other when a king dies, to join him on the other ride. We see here 
the fanatical diminishing of the sensible world in the certainty of the 
supersensible, as it becomes visible in the competition of this life with 
the life to be. 
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The incarnation in Christ stands in the B&rne relation tp the seoond 
type of youthful religions as to the first. It is the passage of the 
parts into tAe whole. The immanence discerned is a strand of feeling 
peroeived in one man, a power of faculty in another, a be’anty of virtue 
in a third. No man has a rounded completeness; even his one excel¬ 
lence appears with serious imperfections, though it stands out. In 
Christ the fragments are collected into one Person; this one human 
personality has all the excellences in harmonious proportion. A divine 
personality has been grafted into a human personality. We do not 
know what personality is, but it is the highest and thp abyss in us, 
and we affirm it of God. We do not see in Christ a great idea or a 
great emotion of God incarnated. We see the personality of God 
incarnated. The mingling of the divine personality with the human 
has given us a universal man, not of one nation, but of all nations, 
the Original of manhood. 

This remarkable fact remains about the Christian incarnation, that 
it was received by the two races for whom the older religions had done 
their best, and which then Btood exhausted, waiting for a future. The 
Greek, the developed type of the first class, and the Roman, the deve¬ 
loped type of the second class, were both sick and despairing when 
the message of the Christian incarnation came to them and changed 
the classical into the Christian world. The same movement is going 
on before onr eyes when primitive races reoeive the last incarnation. 
The Fiji islands and Samoa are Christianised; and, not to go further, 
Mr. H. M. Stanley has recently said: “ When I was at Lake Victoria, 
eighteen years ago, there was not a missionary there; now there are 
40,000 Christians and 200 churches. The natives are enthusiastic 
converts, and would Spend their last penny to acquire a Bible,” And 
there is no violence or suddenness in these human movements. It is 
the law of evolution at work, the natural passage of the lower incar¬ 
nations into the higher, a movement native to the mind, along the 
line of the basal intuitions. 

At this point we bring into perspective the Hebrew type of religion, 
which stands supreme among the old religions, a mountain range 
towering above the plains, but with relations to the low counlay. It 
has emerged out of the old religions and shows reversions throughout 
its eventful history to both the classes above described. Ite distinc¬ 
tive character is in the hold which the kernel of the nation had of 
the unity of the Godhead, and the persistence with which it sustained 
communications with the Sternal without the sensuous medium of 
nature or the semisensuous medium of departed spirits. When we 
say this we give it a unique character. . The small kernel of the 
nation was large enough and strong enough to be influential, and to 
create an atmosphere for centuries within the narrow border of Pales- 
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tine and, after the dispersion, over the Greek and Roman Empires, 
ill the lapses into the lpwer types from which it emerged^ which were 
serious, left the kernel untouched. 

Certainly the, most decisive epoch in onr world's history was the 
migration of Abraham ont of Ur of the Chaldees as from an nngenial 
climate, as the Puritans fled from England to lay the foundations of 
tee American world. The religion of Chaldees was sensitive to spirits. 
Professor Sayce tells ns that the Chaldsean spirits were spirits not of 
departed men, bnt of nature. If by spirits of nature is meant 
abstractions of. law, order, and beanty, we onght not to use tee word 
spirits, which most be confined to the spirits of the deceased. Bnt 
tee declensions of Abraham ism show traces of both types of religions, 
and farther research will perhaps show teat the Chaldsean species of 
religion was in part inspired by the incarnation in nature, and in 
part by tbe incarnation in man. Aaron made a calf in the desert 
to satisfy tbe Hebrew religions feeling. Jeroboam carried the half 
of'Israel with him and made groves and gods and molten images. 
In the days of Sanl commerce with familiar spirits was widespread, 
and in this we see the medium of Bpirits appearing, probably now as 
an impoetnre. 

It is tee glory of Abraham that he gtripped himself clean of both 
the medinms of nature and of spirits in his oommnnion with the 
Eternal. He went direct into the invisible sanctnary. The spiritual 
genius of tee man perceived that this simple communion could be 
transmitted by the law of inheritance. Throughout its history the 
strength of Hebraism lay in the directness of its spiritual communi¬ 
cations and the clearness with which it perceived moral duties in this 
clean medium. The communion of Moses with Jehovah, the Eternal, 
supplied him with tbe diamond-cut summary of the moral law preserved 
to this day in tee Ten Commandments. Righteousness was the ideal 
of the Hebrew ; obedience bis endeavour. Israel had the genius to 
see teat this specialised spirituality, without the common media used 
by other nations, and a specialised morality were mutually dependent. 
By a perennial struggle and in much weakness tee dependence was 
preserved and the victory handed over to the Christian succession, in 
which it fonnd a new home. 

Tbe weakness of Hebraism lay in its inevitable situation, in the 
childhood, of the world in which its lot was cast. Its weakness 
mainly consisted in tee defences by which it guarded its strength. 
It protected itself against the intrusion of tbe medium of nature by 
adopting a medium of rites and rituals, which became a snare, which 
took the place of righteousness, and against which the prophets 
maintained a long protest. By tee absence of immortality from its 
faith, it protected itself against the mediation of spirits, and the later 
psalmists and prophets introduced it to sustain its mission. 
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• Bat both by its strength end it# weakness Hebraisjn held the 
future. It was instinct with a great hope, which burned brightest 
in darkest Says, a hope which proved to 5e of no. use to it, bat 
of great use for. the world. Abraham moved westwardj ‘and the look 
of his raoe is ever westward. In the word Elohim, gods, lay Greek 
idealism, which in Alexandria found its inmost idea in the doctrine 
of the Logos. In such phrases as were applied to human greatness—* 
“ Ye are gods,” “ Jehovah the Great King above all gods ”■—we have 
the Bomau ideal of human nature. Christianity, the true heir Of 
Hebraism, has served iteelf heir to Greece and Borne. # The genuine 
religions of the world link themselves on to Hebraism, and Hebraism 
links itself to Christianity. Though Hebraism had discarded the 
incarnation in nature and in man as a medium of communion with 
the Invisible, the hope of the race lay in a birth and in an incarna¬ 
tion, and the ntterances of her seers with regard to the Person to be 
born,* have been appropriated by the Christian successors Of the 
prophets and applied to Christ. Of qld the anthem of Christmas, 
taken from the Hebrew hope, has been : 

“ Behold a virgin shall conceive 
And bear a Son ; 

They shall call His name Emanuel. 

“ Unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given, 

And the government shall be upon His shoulder, 

And His name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 

The Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.'' 

In the Incarnation as an immanence and as a revelation we have 
stood in the outer courts of religion. We enter now into the inner 
eanctuaiy, there to find that the seoret of religion is the Incarnation 
as a medium of communication between the sensible and the super¬ 
sensible worlds, between God and man. 

One of the essential conditions by which an organism lives is 
environment. Environment is of two kinds, the local and imperial. 
The seed first communicates with the local medium of soil and water, 
and then, as its life cycle begins, the plumule or embryo shoot opens 
correspondence with the imperial medium of the sun and takes on its 
leaf and chlorophyll, which establishes the higher relation. The 
plasma of life is quiesoeht till it is stimulated by an environment, and 
it dies away if it doeB not find the right stimulus within a certain 
time. The administration of mind is on a parallel line. Nature and 
man and death beset the mind and make the local environment. The 
worshipful thought stirred in this lower medium carries us into com¬ 
munion with the infinite and eternal Power who is the imperial 
medium. In this correspondence we have. the heart of religion. 

The oommunicatioa of primitive man with natnre is so active that 
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its inoamations are pictured as deities, and with the spirits of the 
dead so retd that leaped students have confounded # it with the 
worship of God. We hare lost this lower society by imperial com¬ 
munications, and we are in the habit of speaking of it as magic, 
witchcraft, necromancy, mistaking the later pretensions for gain for 
rite reality. There had been no imitation of gold if gold had not a 
real value. The genuineness of this communication has been affirmed 
by Wordsworth and Tennyson, in whom our race and onr Christianity 
have flowered with rare thought and passion. Wordsworth has lived 
on such tenps with nature that one impulse from a vernal wood has 
taught him more than all the sages. Tennyson has lived on such 
terms with the departed spirit of Arthur Hallam that he feels him a 
spirit diffused around him, though mixed with God and nature, and 
his songs as pleasing to his Arthur. All men of the finer fibre, in 
rare moments, have known passages between them and nature in 
which they have felt that they were in contact with something more 
than it, which was within it, and which is the divine immanence 
in it. 

In the religion of the unevolved races, the imperial intercourse is 
never absent. Research has discovered that every race has found 
the supreme simplicity of the Godhead. Ahura Mazda is the ex¬ 
pression for the Supreme Being among the ancient Persians, and it 
means I Am who I Am. He Who is above all gods is the Only God 
is the expression for the Eternal in the Vedic hymns. The ancient 
Egyptians called the great Supreme, the One of One, intensifying 
their sense of the unity. In the religions of China and Japan and 
the Mongolian races generally we have the angust name of Tic and 
Tien, which mean the same as Jehovah. In Samoa the name for 
Jehovah is the absolnte One, and among the Tongans, another Poly¬ 
nesian race, the name is the eternal One. The Red-Bkin Indians of 
America, from Canada to Mexico, have the name Michabo for the 
Supreme, which means the great Spirit. The Zulus have the name 
Umknlumknlu, the great Fatherly Spirit. But communion with the 
One only God was an arduous thing for the ordinary man. His 
highest name was a metaphysic. In varying shades of,meaning it 
was the same—I Am that I Am. 

The nnincarnate God is everywhere revealed to the human faculty. 
Modern research breaks down the common distinction of religions 
into monotheistic and polytheistic. This classification has no basis in 
fact; the mind sways from communion with the supreme nnincarnate 
One to the many incarnations of His immanence in nature and in man, 
at one rime in converse with the local and at another with the imperial 
environment. Plato tells us how this is done: “ I am a great lover 
of these processes of divirion and generalisation; they help me to speak 
and to think. And if I find any man who is aide to see a One and 
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Many in Batura, him I follow and walk in his steps as if he were a god." 
To sustain oOTresponden.ee with the uninoarnat^TJnity has been a strain 
on the human powers, and a struggle seen even in our European atmo¬ 
sphere. But still, communication is the heart of religion, and I'nse 
the word communication of design to release the idea of. co mmu n io n 
from religions phnunneas. 

Now oommnuication with the incarnate Christ, removed from the 
range of sense, is the open secret and everyday wonder of the order 
of life known as Christian. And here the advance mads most he 
specially observed. The striking phenomenon in the Christian life is 
that this correspondence is direct and immediate, without a medium 
of sense. The lower incarnations in the natural world are superseded 
and the stride is immense. 

This communication is one of the supreme facts of our world, 
ruling great crises, creating the familiar atmosphere of onr civilisation. 
It is writ large in literature, in life, in institution, and yet there is 
not a chapter npon it by Gibbon, by Carlyle, by Froude. It is remark¬ 
able that Gibbon should have found many reasons why Christianity 
succeeded in the Roman Empire, that Froude should have written with 
so mnch of genuine sympathy with the Reformation and the reforming 
Calvinists, that Carlyle shoald have discovered a hero in Cromwell; 
and yet they had not discovered that the inner heart of this heroism 
and of these masterful revolutions is the rise of a capacity in the 
hnman faculty for communicating with the personality of Christ in 
the unseen world which besets ns. Froude even stands helplessly by 
unable to see the canBe. He says: “ Whatever was the cause they, 

the Calvinists, were the only fighting Protestants.In England, 

Scotland, France, and Holland they, and only they, did the work, 
and but for them the Reformation would have been crushed.” What¬ 
ever was the cause—why, in every parish all over Europe the cream 
of its teeming millions meet every Sunday to give social expression 
to, this canse. On Christmas Day they recall themselves to this 
cause. The hymns and psalms of the Chnreh are the poetry; the 
prayers are the prose; the sacraments are the symbols of this oom- 
• munication. To write of the Christian centuries without a chapter 
which will explain this central moral force is to write of the revolution 
of the earth without the sun. The foroe which lay in reforming 
Calvinists came from their correspondence with the departed spirit 
of Christ. The Puritans who saved England from reverting to 
medievalism, the Covenanters who saved Scotland from the same 
doom, were the successors of the reforming Calvinists. They aRo 
got their fibre by communications with Christ, and they struggled to 
preserve this holy society undarkened and unweakened by inter¬ 
vening sacraments, saints, and priests which were being forced upon 
them, and prevailed. 
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'The worship at Jests is the amariog phenomenon of the modern 
world, and nothing c?n rob ns of its impressiveness, except onr 
familiarity with it All that is distinctive of this period of time is 
in this, that the human mind has gone directly into the invisible 
world, and found Christ there, and brought to Him the harden of its' 
sin and gloom and the beauty of its hope and aspiring. Tbs capacity 
for this communication and the fact of it are the ground and reason 
for Christianity. The presence of the unseen Christ in the hnman 
consciousness is the secret of Christ. He said, before He took His 
place in the‘unseen country: “I will not leave you alone; I will 
come to yon ; he that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me, and he that loveth me shall be loved of my’ 
Father, and I will love him and manifest myself to him; ye havw 
heard how I said unto yon, 1 go away and come again unto yon. A 
little while and ye shall not see me, and again a little while and ye 
shall see me, because I go to the Father. Lo, I am with yon alway, 
even unto the end Of the world.” The Christian sacrament does not 
recall the memory of the dead Jeans, but calls for an access to the 
living JeBns to revive the mysticism of His presence. Life has a 
sympathy with summer, and it is in the summer of Christ’s presence 
in heaven and in the sympathy of the, hnman mind with that summer' 
that the modem world has fonnd its growth and gain. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has told ns with incisive conciseness that 
11 superior organisms inhabit the more complicated environments." 
One of the first gains of the Jnc&mation in Christ is the oomplex 
environment into which we havei been taken. Christ as a Divine 
Personality, accessible to the hnman mind in the unseen, is a new 
discovery in the imperial environment. The infinite power is dis-* 
covered as a fatherly love. The personality of the Holy Spirit, 
dimly perceived in earlier religions, u now distinctly made out; 
The Sacred Trinity in the godhead is not an obscure unpractical 
speculation; the Triune God is now the complex environment to whom 
the superior organism of the Christian evolution must be in con¬ 
formity. The Divine Personality seen in the incarnations of the 
natural world is now known as the Son; the Divine .Personality 
reflected in the minor of conscience, justifying right, accusing evil, is 
now known as the Holy Spirit; the Divine Pereonalit/ltoown by the 
metaphysics of the I Am that I Am, is now commnnicated with ad 
the Heavenly Father. The Upper environment has gained both 
complexity and clearness. God is approached without abjeotness, and 
man is seen with something in him greater than himself, The 
Incarnation in Christ has shown ns mOfe of the imperial environment 
and’ mote .Of the local environment with which to converse and to 
which to conform ourselves. It has multiplied the human capacity. 

The divinity of Christ offers a violent contradiction to onr Concept 
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cion of both God and man, tint ahumau body can enclose the infinite. 
This incredible truth is verified to the iatellept by the human com¬ 
munication ^rith Him. When the Esthers met at ( Ntessa and 
formulated the well-known Greed, they expressed a discovery made by 
research in the nnseen world. They found that communications 
reached Him; that prayer, obedience, love found Him; that gifts 
reached them from Him. They came to their business at the Council 
laden with the burden of their experiments in correspondence, and 
with the experience of communications which had shaken li|| nations 
for centuries.-' Theology is first of all an experimental science; 
it collects the results of researches made by the human mind in 
its own native region of universal mind. Christian doctrines are the 
costumes of experience obtained in the co-operation of our mind 
with the mind of Christ. The accessible Person in the nnseen is a 
Divine Person. 

A direct, clarified, persuasive communication with Christ and God is 
the gain of the last Incarnation. A complicated environment making 
large demands of love, obedience, and sacrifice, and producing a 
superior organism, explains European civilisation and this period of 
time. The earlier unevolved religions speak in dialects; the language, 
of these dialects is found in the^Christian religion. To be religious 
is to touch the primal intuitions; to be a Christian is to tap intuitions 
of greater antiquity, which opens windows in the southward of ns to 
make fruitful the simple, universal: relations. We might have expected 
that the first anthem of the Christian Chnrch would be excited by the 
mystery of the Incarnation. “ Without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness; God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, 
seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles; believed on in the world, 
reoeived up into glory.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, some years ago, wrote a paper in the Con¬ 
temporary on Christmas Day, in which he said he was going to keep 
the day, though he did not believe in the Incarnation after the manner 
of the Church. His creed of the incarnation was that it was a myth 
• of parity which had installed ohastity on the throne of our moral 
nature. The poet was coming near to a conception of the incarnation 
as’a vital force. Dr. Martinean has taken higher ground, and told 
us that the incarnation has served the purpose of humanising God for 
man, had relieved him of the intolerable pressure of a stupendous 
universe, has given an importanoe to the body, and an idealism to 
the mind. The philosopher has here come very near to a . conception 
of the incarnation as a vital force, and misses it, for he adds, after the 
manner of Arnold, “ To rite these results as an important evidence of 
the incarnation is hardly fair, for, were it fiction instead of foot, it 
would affect its believers as it does at present-’ We shall reach the 
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incarnation- as a vital force reinforcing the human faculty, the point 
which Arnold and Marfineau have indicated, by the Kelp^of a contri¬ 
bution whkd\ the science of biology makes to the science of religion. 
The physiologist has always something to say to the poet and the 
philosopher, as they have to the theologian. 

Biology affirms for life the presence of two constants—first, a 
plasma of what may be called living molecules, contained in the egg 
or seed; and secondly, an environment which starts the sleeping 
plasma iAo activity, and to which the forceful plasma is obedient— 
eo that we have the miracle of the minnte nucleus, less than the least 
pin point, transformed into bone, muscle, and nerve, and organised 
into a system as huge as a whale. Psychology is a counterpart of 
physiology. We cannot disjoin them ; mind life rises by a sloping 
stair from the life of the body; tire partnership of cell and faculty, 
with corresponding laws, remains intact throughout the earthly 
cycle. 

The plasma of mind is the basis and beginning of the religions life. 
This plasma is no other than intuitions, the constant tendencies 
with which mind begins its career. In the human infant the plasmatic 
contents of its future metaphysics are folded, and in a year or two 
the most metaphysical part of hin^, unfolds in a language spoken 
without tuition in case endingB or tense inflexions, but only by the 
action of the local human mind around him. In a few years, the fears, 
the dependence, the outlook, the conscience of right and wrong, the 
mystery of being and the hereafter, all involved in the mind content, 
are set in motion to organise religiousness, but now only by the action 
of the Infinite Mind. In these latter days the complex environment, 
supplied through the personality of Christ, organises the more complex 
religions life of the Christian world. When Mr. Herbert Spencer 
tells us that of all certainties the most certain is that we are in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy he has been in corre¬ 
spondence with the Almighty. When Cow per hymns, “ Jesus, where’er 
Thy people meet, there they behold Thy mercy seat,” aud Bay Palmer, 
“ I see Thee not, I hear Thee not. Yet art Thou oft with me,” and 
Keble, “ Sun of my Soul, Thou Saviour dew,” they are in corre- < 
spondence with Christ, as a new appearance of the godhead. 

We have already seen the twofold division of the environment into 
the local and the imperial. Myth, poetry, music, ohnrch, tradition, 
teaching are the local environment as silica and water are for the seed. 
The imperial environment—without which the local will fail in course 
of time—is the Infinite and Eternal overshadowing ns, and the Logos 
of the imperial mind in Jeans Christ, liks unto light and heat. Mr. 
Arnold was not far from the reason of Christmas Day, and he missed 
it by the unfortunate use of the Word myth. With the eye of 
genins he saw that he was in the presence of an active energy, and 
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ha lodged it in an exquisite myth of parity, which is after all, like all 
religious literature, one of the contents of the local envieoament. 

It is insftuothre to hear lectures on the sun by an astronomer, and 
on light and heat by a professor of physics. Yet the* sun is not a 
system of teaching but an energy, rather a system of energies, which 
marshals plant and animal life. The sunrise and the sunset hare 
inspired great myths, but in science the sun is the author of physio¬ 
logy. The song of the thrush, the May bloBsom, the sheep on the 
moor, the yellowing of the autumn woodland, are fine Subjects of 
poetry, bat life is a subject of cell and function administered by the 
sun. The religious life has been the theme of the epic and the 
lyric from the days of Homer and David to Milton and Wesley and 
Newman. It has been brought into the lecture-room from the days 
of Confucius and Plato to the divinity halls of Chalmers and Light- 
foot. But it is first of all a system of faculty, emotion, sadness, joy 
and Vista ruled by a specific pressure. It is instructive to hear Mr. 
Herbert Spencer telling us of the Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
whom all things proceed, but if this august Energy had not pressed 
upon the mind of our philosopher, he could not have discovered Him, 
nor had there been any religion in the world. It is instructive to 
hear lectures in a divinity school on the Person of Christ, but Christ 
is before all the correspondent in the heavens of the human mind 
from whom comes the energy without which there had not been 
Christianity in Europe. Myth, literature, philosophy are a teaching 
about this living presence and pressure, and fall into the category of 
the local environment which is inoperative without the imperial 
environment. 

The Incarnation as a vital force is involved in the Personality of 
Jesus, as light, heat, electricity coalesce in the energy of the sun. We 
Bhall understand from the analogy of the sun that it is one of a group 
of forces originating in the personality of JesuB which can be separated 
in thought, but which more or leas coalesce in their total effect on the 
human person. The incarnation, the crucifixion, the resurrection, 
the ascension, are specific forces, which acting together have touched 
the roots of being and personality so as produce the modem type of 
man—the ^aul, the Origen, the Pascal, the Bernard, the Luther, the 
Fftraday, the Heber, the Livingstone, the Newman, so unlike the 
moral greatness of the Hebrew and classical order. 

■ Now *we know a force by the effects it works. Our concern is 
with the Incarnation effects. 

1. The Incarnation collect® in Christ, as the Firstborn of creation, 
the vestiges of the divine mind profusely scattered in nature—the 
beauty, the law, the power, the wonder. It gathers also in Christ 
the divine inherence seen in the thoughts and virtues of men as the 
Original Man. The scattering effects of the lower incarnations in 
vou uax. : 3 k ■ 
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primitive religion have produoed idolatry. An idol is at firs)! only a 
work of art .which gives form to a divine inherence seen in partieular 
objects of nature. Art helps ns to make real the ideal,'and then it 
redaoes the ideal to commonplace ; and when this stage is reached, 
art becomes the idol, and idolatry is the capitulation of the mind in 
the .straggle to sustain the invisible of God. Idolatry is the disease 
which grows into a pestilence in primitive religion. The Incarnation 
in Christ has cored the mind of this disease by absorbing the pro¬ 
ducing germs. It is a force of unification, giving ns a clem, clean 
sky in which ho see God. In Catholic Christianity, where art is too 
freely used, the same disease may be seen from the same old source. 

2. Men have found it hard to be religions. As the highest endea¬ 
vour of being, religion has been naturally an onerous undertaking, 

the reaction from its tasks has been the scepticism to which the 
mind has yielded. To make ourselves vivid with the higher relations, 
every resource has been used up of sacrifice, ceremony, art. To pnt 
ourselves into accord with the Will that is over us no propitiation has 
been spared. To insure the soul for the career of spirits, a heavy 
premium of minute tasks, fasts, and mortifications has keen paid, not 
more, indeed, than the value of bring demands. Nobly has the mind 
borne the strain. Abraham attempted to offer his only child Isaac; 
Agamemnon, as the Trojan legend goes, offered his daughter Iphigenia. 
The youth-time of the world is like the youth of the individual, which 
to be redeemed demands a heavy ransom of labour. 

The Incarnation in Christ met man after his education by the 
incarnations in nature. The advent of the divine personality in the 
flesh has given the Eternal the experience of what it is to be human; it 
has established a kinship between God and man, and the flow of a 
new sympathy. The negative effect has been that the awe of the 
Infinite is softened and the distance upwards shortened. The inter¬ 
vention of priest, sacrifice, observance—all vicariousnesB—has been 
put aridp. The positive effect is that religion, which is indigenous to 
us, though burdensome by reason of its dignity, becomes a freedom 
and a love. The Incarnation has made religion homely, where it was 
8tutriy and awful. 

Moral forces work slowly because capacity enlarges slowly. We 
see in the Catholic Church, which ministers to the inferior mind of 
the Christian world, the worship of Mary, a heavy calendar of saints 
and gorgeous ceremonials, by which it preserve# elements of the older 
religions. 

3. The value of human fife and the sense of human worth are 
made a law to us by the light of the incarnate Personality, who spends 
thirty years in the obscure workshop of Nasareth. The Emperor 
Theodosius, with Ida staff of officials, appeared at the cathedral of 
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Milan, on. bis return from Salonica, where he bad ordered a massacre 
of the inhabitants. Ambrose, a bishop knoijn for bis extrememeek- 
nesB, refusal him admission to the cathedral till he had expiated the 
crime. The Emperor and the Bomas world were amassed at the 
daring attitude of the bishop about a matter so commonplace as the 
slaughter of human beings. It was the flashing up in one of the 
humblest of ecclesiastics of a new sense in human nature for long in 
abeyance. The everyday man is worthy; the everydayness of his 
life is valuable. Slowly this idea has risen to the level of a working 
force. Mur|llo put it into one of his larger and striWng pictures, > 
“ The Miracle of San Diego,” where a door opens and two noblemen and 
a priest enter a kitchen, who are amazed to find that all the kitchen- 
maids are angels, one of whom handles a water-pot, another a joint 
of meat, a third a basket of vegetables, a fourth is stirring the fire. 
The inner content and high destiny of man as man, the poor toiling 
man' apart from all accidents, aTe so seen, by the showing of the 
Incarnation, that they become a forceful sympathy. 

The large negative result is that slavery and serfage are cast out 
never to be revived amongst us. Paul sends a letter to a slave-owner 
by the hands of his regenerated runaway slave, saying, “ Beoeive him 
now no longer as a slave, but as a brother beloved in the Lord.” The 
feeling in that simple sentence sapped the ground from under this 
immemorial and not unnatural institution of primitive society. It 
was a legislation dictated by the incarnation in Christ. The positive 
result is that there is established a franchise of equal rights. On 
Christmas Day, for. at least one day, we forget the divisions of high 
and low, educated and uneducated, weak and strong, as a sample of 
what should be every day. We give what we can to make others like 
ourselves. 

4. The Virgin and the Child were the subject of lie earliest 
Christian art. The imagination was mnch stirred by the birth in 
Bethlehem. Every gallery in Europe has long spaces occupied by the 
productions of Cimabne, Giotto, Lippi, Perugino. The function' of 
art is to make the meadow and the hill look finer than we have ever 
, seen it. The higher function of art is to make human life look purer 
and dearer than we have ever found it. The early artists of the 
Christian age tried to express the common feeling which possessed 
men that the relation of the sexes was renovated by the Incarnation. 
The sanctity of sex, the wonder of motherhood, the mystery of birth, 
had received a refining influence, and the artist expressed in his 
Madonnas and Annunciations that a delicacy .and a purity had 
been found for the family as yet unknown. Maleness mid femaleness 
were early seen as the divisions of the divine image in ns,* and they 
* Generis ! 27. 
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now traced to the sacred complexify in the Trinity of the Father 
and the Son. The compumplaoe has been glorified by-the nativity in 
Bethlehem. 1 

The large negative result is that polygamy is oast ont amongst os. 
The positive .result is that the capacity to love one and only one haa 
become general which had been the property of the few and outride 
the Christian forces still remains a lame and hesitating emotion. 

5. The Incarnation further sets before us or, better, presses upon 
us a moral ideal. Mr. Arnold discovered purify in the ideal; but it 
is an all-round ideal of goodness, obedience, self-control, self-sacrifice, 
service. It is lived in the flesh and only once reached by onr 
humanity in the special incarnation. We cannot do without ideals, 
and we have now an ideal which is not Hebrew, French, or English, 
bnt catholic and universal, alongside of which we like to come. We 
see what it is to be human, and hnmanify becomes dear to us in the 
ideal, though we and all around us be failures. 

The negative result has been that the Spartan, Athenian, Roman 
ideals of courage, knowledge, strength have lost their place. The 
positive result is that life is for goodness. He is the good servant 
who works with his master’s interests in view. He is the good master 
who prefers the interests of his servants to his own. The ideal is the 
imitation of the incarnate personality of Jesus. 

The Incarnation may be said to have invented a new type of 
humanity and to have drawn out an indenture for a new quality of 
service. 

The mode of the Personal incarnation remains beyond us as the 
mode of the incarnations of idea and feeling in nature. If we can 
make plain to ourselves where God is in the creation and how the 
creation is in God, we shall have taken the first step towards explaining 
how God in Christ is one with Christ in God. But we have fonnd 
the fact by communication, and rediscovered it by the inflow of moral 
forces, evolving the finer virtues of our human nature, graphically 
described by a master of this experimental science when he said, 
“ Christ liveth in me.” 

The Incarnation principle finds a common inspiration for the 
religions of the world. The Christian Incarnation fulfils the promise 
in all the reverences and worships of the world. It puts poetry, art, 
philosophy, and religion into a kinship. The method of life looks 
upwards to it as the now reached and realised hope in the imperfect 
faiths and forms of religion among primitive races. It illuminates 
the profound saying of Paul, that the invisible things of God from the 
creation of the world have been clearly seen and understood by the 
things that are made. 

In the morning-time of the world, religion is mystic with the 
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voices of the Eternal Mind heard in the incarnations of nature. fn 
the noontime we lose these voices; they are mixed vith.the voice, of 
the Incarnation in Bethlehem, to be reheard by us, however. If we 
are to hare a new religion it most be by another incarnation which 
will show us more of the personality in God and more of .the manhood 
in man, which will,introduce us into a richer correspondence with a 
more compiex environment, and touch still lower down the unchanging 
forces of consciousness. 

The daisy sleeps in the wintry ground of Christmastide and summer 
dreams in frosty skies, and they are waked up: so the sense of God, 
dreaming in our Valley, Drift, and Cave-men ancestors has been called 
up, and the senBe of Christ sleeping in the Hebrew and classical 
world haB been wakened. If we keep this side weariness and inferior 
living, we shall find strength enough in the sympathy of the last incar¬ 
nation to will the highest and to work the best in us, while we wait 
for the summer of those tendencies with which the whole creation 
labours. 


W. W. Peytox. 



THE HIGHLANDS OF NATAL. 


S PEAKING at the banquet given in London on November 6 last 
to celebrate the completion of the Natal-Johannesburg Bailway, 
Mr. Chamberlain expressed more than sanguine views as to this and 
other South African lines. Betnrns tq “ make the mouth of an Eng¬ 
lish director water ” he looked upon as assured. 

The. elevated plateaus of Natal, which are especially referred to 
below, have been developed by the older parts of the railway for twelve 
years past, and the effect is very apparent in the increased prosperity 
and comfort everywhere visible throughout the country. From the 
birth of Johannesburg the Natal Government Itailway has been a very 
paying concern. Since the completion of the line its prosperity has 
increased to such a degree that it would probably now fetch, at public 
sale, a sum largely in excess of the total debt of Natal. 

Hitherto Natal has been generally mistaken, even by many edu¬ 
cated South Africans, for territory mainly sub-tropical and low-lying, 
owing to the fact that the two towns which have in the past attracted 
almost all the passing notice given to the Colony are Durban, which 
is on the coast, and Pietermaritzburg, the capital, which is jsunk in an 
extremely deep hollow, though it stands 2200 above the sea-level. As 
a matter of.precise and vital fact, out of some sixty stations on the 
Natal main line, six are over 5000 feet (one, Van Besnen, 5500), and 
five more—eleven in all—above 4500, while more than half are over 
8500 ; although a railway, of course, passes through the lowest parts 
of the country it traverses. After the eightieth mile of railway, less 
than fifty miles in a direct line from the coast, the average altitude of 
the next thirty-five railway stations—np to Charlestown, namely—is 
.quite 4200 feet, which shows a temperate and very attractive climate. 
At the tilth mile of rail from the port, and much less than that by 
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xoad, an extensive plateau, just on 3000 feet, is readied. ,So that in 
Natal the series of high plateaus, which is general all over Soyth 
Africa, and *on which its climatie repute solely depends, lies within 
about one-fourth of the distance from the coast, or portj which must 
elsewhere be traversed in order to attain them. The two large towns 
are only now beginning to have the means to appreciate this at all 
adequately, and within the last few years there has been a very 
marked improvement in the highland hotels, an improvement now 
certain to extend at an increasing rate. In point of fact, within 110 
miles by railjfcom the coast everything, ranging from cgffee to chil¬ 
blains, can be successfully raised. 

Though Bub-tropical in climate on the coast, and producing tea and 
sugar, Natal lies well outside the tropics; and, to give a rapid picture 
of the olimate at about 4500 feet, it is such that ou an average on five 
days a week during every month of the year, both winter and summer, 
afternoon tea may be .taken under the orchard or other shade at a 
temperature of from 60° to 70°, and in a light, bright, and bracing 
air. The day temperatures vary little between Summer and winter, 
but the nights a good deal. Contrast this with a climate like that of 
Canada, where a large part of the settler’s energy must go in preparing 
for and fighting six months of ^xcessive cold, and two months of heat 
far in excess of the highland summer in South Africa. 

During the last twenty years the farmers of the higher lands of 
Natal have prospered generally in two ways. They have made money 
slowly but steadily from wool, stock-breeding, and from general farm¬ 
ing produce, milk and better, oats, maize, &e., for Colonial require¬ 
ments. They have in that period enjoyed three brilliant money¬ 
making spurts in the way of produce and of transport freights, arising 
from, first, the early development of the Kimberley diamond mines, 
then the Zulu war, and, lastly, the discovery of the stupendous gold¬ 
mines directly to the north. But in addition to this they have gener¬ 
ally been large holders of land—from 2000 to 10,000 acres as a rule. 
A fair estimate of the increase in value of such holdings during the 
last twenty years would put the average rise at about 400 per cent., 
Lc., from between five and ten shillings per acre up to one to two 
pounds an acre. Hus increment of bare land value merely—not of 
land with homestead-—has sprung in no appreciable degree from 
improvements made by the owners, but entirely from a gratuitous 
element* of success; it is owing to the rapid progress of Natal and 
her immediate neighbours, a progress which will go on rapidly for 
another generation. The .neglect of centuries, coupied, with the 
advances of science in steam transport, ice apparatus, and economic) 
treatment of low-grade gold-ore, renders South Africa the more 
quickly progressive now. 

During the ten years preceding 1891 the white population of Natal 
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doubled iteejf. Then was also an enormous increase In the black 
population, largely by influx from Ztiluland. There is every indica¬ 
tion that a like rate of inonase among the whites is being Maintained, 
and possibly exceeded, since 1891. 

To the least speculative farmer in the Colony the conditions and 
prospects of gold-mining must remain vital for at least ten years to 
come. Johannesburg, commonly called the Bandt, lies immediately 
to the north. The second shortest of five railway-approaches thither 
from the sea traverses Natal through an already developed farming 
country, and /a the rente through which Johannesburg was mainly 
equipped and rushed into existence. The nearest of the five railway- 
approaches, that by Delagoa Bay, has drawbacks peculiar to itself. It 
is Portuguese, and is extremely malarious at its base. Besides being 
much shorter than the Cape railway routes the Natal line is exeeed- 
ingly picturesque and attractive. It may safely be assumed that the 
very real rigours of the Johannesburg winter—more people die there 
from oold than from heat—will to some extent be varied and relieved, 
now that quick railway connection is complete, by visits to Durban, 
the Natal port, which has an excellent winter climate, and can offer 
bathing, yachting, &c. In every branoh or her revenue, and through 
most of her citizens, Natal has already been much enriched by the 
success of the Bandt mines, and those mines have not as yet 
approached their zenith. Looking farther -north, Mashonaland and 
Uatabeleland will more than probably become solid contributors to 
the world’s gold supply. The persistent hopes of numerous experts 
and small capitalists in Natal will be sorely disappointed if the 
gold existing in Zululand close by be not ultimately worked to 
advantage. 

Belying, however, only on what is already wholly proved, Johannes¬ 
burg, as we all know, is not only the largest gold-producing centre the 
world has yet seen, but the most permanent, the most industrial, in 
essentials the least speculative. Five-and-thirty years after California 
touched her zenith as a gold-producer she was estimated on high 
anthority to be one hundred times as rich in fruit, wheat, wine, and 
wool as ever she had been in gold. Present conditions seem more 
favourable in some ways to a like progress in South Africa 'than they 
did in California. South Africa is already in a very advanced state 
of development as to steam transport by land and sea, which was far 
from being the case in the gold-raining days of California. She has 
copious and cheap black labour-—at present somewhat disorganised. 
Many of the gold and diamond mines employ over a thousand natives 
each, some coal-mines their hnndreds, numerous farms their fifties. 
The geographical position of quite Southern Africa is singularly 
favoured for purposes which will tell their own tale with surprising 
foroe in the- near future. Capetown ia almost in » direct line under- 
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neath London ; their longitude is sufficiently similar to make the Ctfpe 
the nearest point possible to London at that latitude with the seaspns 
reversed; much means Cape £rnits, vegetables, and so on, in ike 
European winter. At the last general meeting of the Union S.S. Co. 
their chairman had to remark : “ It is disheartening to pee onr ships 
coming home comparatively empty, bnt sooner or later the agricul¬ 
tural resources of South Africa will be developed.” 

To touch on but one coming article of export out of several: 
Around Capetown there grow luxuriantly and cheaply, at about one 
penny per -pound, most luscious open-air grapes, muscatels and 
others, too rich for wine-making, bnt excellent for invalids and for 
raisins.- Good peaches, too, are very cheap. During the last few 
yearn some of the ablest men in South Africa, and at least one of her 
largest capitalists, have been devoting time and money to the develop¬ 
ment of a trade in fresh and dried fruits and fresh vegetables with 
London, and later Europe, which may linger a little, but must come. 
Expert growers, with their up-to-date methods, have arrived from 
California. Some of the London fruit-dealers already send out their 
skilled packers. The main steamship lines have built cool chambers 
expressly for fruit. 

In Natal the export of frjjits is not as yet a staple source of 
income. But besides bananas and pine-apples on the coast, at a level 
of from GOO to 3000 feet there flourishes a superb orange, called the 
naatche. It is of the mandarin form and odour, but very much 
larger ; its colouring, a most brilliant vermilion orange, renders it a 
singularly effective decoration for table purposes. Its export has 
only been attempted as yet on the slightest scale, bnt a quotation 
from the London agent of the consigner seems worth giving. 
Messrs. Gillespie & Son, of London, wrote : “ Your trial shipment of 
'twenty-two cases of fruit per U.S.S. Moor, duly arrived, and we have 
effected a sale at prices which we consider eminently satisfactory. 
The mandarins were, without exception, the very finest lot that were 
ever seen in onr market—the boxes containing only a hundred 
yesterday realised 1 }d. each wholesale. This is, we believe, the 
highest price that has ever been obtained.” Beversed seasons bring 
all snoh products to market at a time when there is no competition 
from Europe. Without reckoning on startling surprises of wealth 
exhnmed periodically in South Africa, the proximity of coal and iron 
to each 6ther in quantity inNatal and the Transvaal must be regarded, 
for it cannot now veiy long escape the attention of capitalists. 

The magnificent results of the gold-mines, and their assured per¬ 
manency, may keep gold at the head of the exports with advantage 
for a considerable number of years; but a later generation will surely 
see the relative importance of gold and agriculture reversed; and 
South Africa may well, like California, become thirty-five years hence 
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litc&ally one •hundred times m rich in agriculture, horticulture, coal, 
irons and other productsqp she is now in gold. Though such a prospect 
may stagger, it is not only in time realisable bat, in part at least, 
inevitable. Looking to the immense attraction South Africa is now 
at last exercising over Europe, to her accessibility, her untapped 
wealth, and to her good fortune in having gold for a pioneer, a wide 
development of her general resources seems imminent. 

To return to the high plateaus of Natal. Going north from 
Maritaburg the railway at once enters upon a long corkscrew ascent. 
After an hearts hard puffing, during which the capital has.disappeared 
and reappeared several times, the fourth station, perched 1500 feet 
above Maritaburg, and but little more than a rifle-shot distant, marks 
the commencement of a wide, fertile, and beautiful tableland averaging 
3700 feet high. It is a park-like country and strikingly similar in 
form and colouring to parts of West Somerset, those around the 
Quantocks and Porlock Yale ; but in Natal the tops, nnlike Exmoor, 
are fertile. In both countries the rounded hillsides of about 1500 
feet are clothed with a very dark green foliage, the grass is a lighter 
green, and the soil a deep reddish-brown. Natal is frequently called 
in Sonth Africa the garden colony, and this is becoming the most 
gardened portion. Along thiB part .of the line, good homesteads, 
and occasionally a handsome residence, with avenues, orchard, and 
fields hedged with acacia-trees, go about one to the square mite, not 
to speak of villages around stations every four or five miles. Un¬ 
doubtedly the Natal farmer often lives too well, and especially houses 
himself in a style out of proportion to hte capital; and in this he is 
exceedingly unlike the Dutchman, who, though he may own property 
worth from £10,000 to £50,000, generally lives cheaply and very 
poorly from out point of view. 

Thirty mites of rail, and the yet higher plateau—that just on 
5000 feet—is reached. Grassy, but with fewer trees, it is flanked 
fifty miles to the west—which look like fifteen in that pellucid air— 
by the Drakensberg range, with its sheer precipitous walls, rising 
superb and majestic to 10,000 or 11,000 feet, the highest points in 
extra-tropical Africa, and often snow-dad even at midsummer. This 
is assuredly the choicest dock-farming district in Natal, ana probably 
in Booth Africa, and is held by a progressive class of farmers. It 
seems especially adapted for man, beast, and crop of middle or northern 
European Origin. The delicate texture of the herbage, the' garden 
produce, and the ferns denote a temperate and salubrious dimate. 
Above 4000 feet the orange begins to fail, at 4500 feet the peach; 
thereabouts the cherry and apple thrive, with such things as clover 
and turnips. The stately arum lily, which flourishes like our daisy 
in the Midlands, here gives place, in the frequent watered ravines, to 
a riot of delicate maidenhair ferns. Here especially the air has oom- 
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monly the immediate result of inducing high spirits and . a kedn 
appetite; alj the surroundings are wholesome and elevating to the 
last degree. Amid each expanded views, ranging over p prospect of 
fifty miles, and in that clem', buoyant air, breezy and bracing, a gallop 
towards evening in summer produces a sense of exhilaration to haunt 
the memory for long years. The farmer quietly values the high air 
for his family and his stock, and pities the lowlander; the visitor dis¬ 
covers it “like champagne”; the doctor dubs it highly “ aseptic \ 
while the Zulus were wont to carry their wounded high np into this 
hospital of nature. There is in truth quite a striking sense of clean¬ 
liness about the atmosphere. If the middle of the day is sometimes 
hot it is never enervating; far from it. Taking the whole twenty- 
four hours, it is never warmer here than the English summer and. 
always more bracing; and the winter, though cold and keenly frosty 
at night, has invariably a warm and Bunny daytime, while the dark 
winter days so frequent at home are quite unknown. 

Olive Schreiner has lately been analysing for us, with rare subtlety, 
the origin of the Boers’ love and veneration for the physical traits of 
the land to which they emigrated. That semi-religious love of their 
promised land is somewhat recondite. .In a very few years the 
English resident on the highlands of Natal commonly arrives at the 
same level of patriotism from influences neither subtle nor recondite. 
Whatever he has experienced before is almost certain to suffer in 
comparison with the beauty, the climate, and the material comfort of 
what he has so easily oome to possess. He loves his surroundings 
because they are lovable, and has, as a rule, no desire to move, 
because change would be to his detriment. 

Perhaps the leading featnre in the present life of Natal is the immense 
activity in the matter of agricultural shows and societies, farmers’ con¬ 
ferences, fanners’ agencies, stud companies, and the like. Ten years ago 
the agricultural shows, amounting now to about twelve in number— 
two of surprising scope—were practically non-existent. The first 
very high plateau, averaging 4800 feet, is beginning to feed the two 
large towns, and the uses of the ice-factory are catching on through 
one or twq rich country centres. Exceptionally good beef, mutton, 
and lamb have for the last four years been sent down the twelve hours’ 
journey to the port; butter for two years; milk and fruit seem to be 
coming shortly. The Government are likely before long to introduce 
refrigerating cars. The dairy expert,, a reoent arrival, is attentively 
listened to and has success assured. Recent experiments prove the 
growth of English oocksfoot grass (Eactylis ylomercUa) to be a complete 
success on the highest plateaus, and farmers ate fast potting it in. 
The port and the capital are beginning to supply the district heavily 
with summer guests. Under such conditions, where good and delicate 
simple foods are the most easily obtained of the necessaries of life, it 
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is mere carelessness if the hotela fail to feed their guests well and 
wholesomely/ , t 

On these two plateaus immediately above Maritsburg along the 
main line, hotels are much more frequent, and average very much 
better than in any other country district in Africa. Two or three 
are pretty; in many the simple foods are good—in one, now no 
longer, I fear, public property, deliciously delicate. Until recently 
coarse living was undoubtedly the insuperable drawback to visitors in 
the high and healthy country districts in South Africa. The hotels 
may presently approximate to those of Madeira; the high country is 
modi mine wholesome, take the whole year round, and there lies 
around stimulating opportunity for enterprise. Over 90 per cent, of 
the white race in Natal is British—no small consideration just now; 
elsewhere the Dutch still predominate; here only in South Africa the 
English tongue exclusively prevails. This being so, and having a 
comparatively dense'population, one may expect Natal to remain pre¬ 
eminent in the comfort and civilisation of its country district. The 
increasing wealth of the large lowland towns, and the extreme 
salubrity of a handy and lofty plateau, most, too, operate much more 
rapidly in the fnture than they have done in the past, now that 
Johannesburg and Durban have complete railway connection. Natal 
Ministers, two years ago, believed they had secured her Free 
Trade with the Transvaal, by a much discussed sixteenth clause of an 
important railway convention. That clause ambiguously guaranteed 
the granting of full “trade facilities.” Whatever that may be worked 
out exactly to mean, it is undoubted that there is a strong set just 
now throughout South Africa towards intercolonial Free Trade. By 
abandonment of trade restrictions on the part of the Transvaal, the 
Natal farmer along the main line to Johannesburg would peculiarly 
gain, especially in one or two districts which are thoroughly ripe for 
co-operative marketing. 

The tableland at 4800 feet is qnite fifty miles square, or measures 
roughly 2500 square miles. Comparatively well populated as it is, 
there are fewer than 500 European families on it. It is land which 
should be closely fumed, and, allowing ultimately over GOf) acres for 
each family, each will benefit the other when it is held by from five 
to ten times its present population. Even in the very choicest, most 
convenient, and beet developed farming districts throughout South 
Africa there will for a long time be ample room. 

Certain evergreen trees grow with quite extraordinary facility and 
rapidity; they are the one shelter which stock require on the high 
land, and the excellent indigenous timber trees are already used up. 
Even the poorer parts of timber trees will find a market as mine-props, 
if near a station. Cocksfoot grass supplements a want in the veldt, 
Hid takes stock through the dry winter. Anywhere within five miles 
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of the numerous highland railway stations, the man who hqs leisure and 
capital to keep putting down 10 per cent, of cocksfoot grass tq the 
veldt, and* as many avennes and breakwinds, and as solid damps 
of timber trees as he can find labour for, will be lucratively em¬ 
ployed. ■ 

Maritzbnrg, the capital, has always had, and—as the Imperial 
Government are still building barracks—Beems likely to retain a large 
garrison for a town of 20,000 inhabitants—two or three regiments of 
the line, one of cavalry, some artillery, and t a few engineers. This 
has done much, of course, to brighten the social life of«the midlands, 
and much that will last. 

Poor as well as rich generally have gardens, however small, bright 
all the year round. Two of the nurserymen’s gardens near Maritz¬ 
burg rival the best that Madeira can show. It is in truth hard to 
eay whether our English pansy, chrysanthemum, violet, rose, and even 
primrose, or the half-tropical azalea, camellia, arum lily, and all the 
lily tribe, thrive the more luxuriantly. 

As to education, there is a large Government grant per head, and 
the very fullest discussion over its disbnrsement. Besides several 
private schools, of which one is notedly snccessfnl, there is a wonderful 
showing of handsome Government school bnildings, too handsome, 
perhaps. But that Natal is at least capable of fostering the highest 
attainments wonld appear in her claiming a recent senior wrangler, 
Mr. Bromwich, who went direct to Cambridge from four and a half 
years at a Natal school. 

Throughout the mass of literature which the last twenty years has 
produced descriptive of South Africa, there haB been a marked neglect 
of an aspect which strongly appealed to Anthony Trollope eighteen 
years ago. In his sagacious but forgotten book on South Africa, 
when touching on some of the most comely parts, he expressed and 
reiterated the opinion that the English gentleman with a family, 
and small or moderate means, wonld be advantaged by transplanting 
himself to this country of larger opportunities. Those who are con¬ 
versant with the fictions, the poignant family history, the autobiography 
of Anthony Trollope, must feel with what unequalled authority he 
wrote on we necessities of the English country gentleman. 

‘ Time seems but to add to the truth of his opinions. Natal has 
become better suited to tbe class he addressed than it was at the 
time he* formed his views. A few sentences from him seem worth 
qnoting now: 

“ The traveller knows as a fact that the Dutchmen in South Africa are 
more numerous than the English ”—so Trollope wrote about eighteen or 
twenty years ago; “but in Natal he is on English soil,'among English 
people, with no more savour of Holland' than he has in London when he 
chances to meet a Dutchman there. And yet over the whole South African 
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there is no portion of the lend for which the Dutchman has 
fought and bled, and dared and suffered, as he has done for Natal. . , . . 
It‘is a smiling, pretty lac.d, blessed with numerous advantages, and if it 
wore my fate to live in South Africa, I should certainly choose Natal for my 
residence. 


... In 184!) a body of English emigrants went out there who have 
certainly heed successful as farmers, and who came chiefly, I think, from 

the county of York.One man whom we saw had come from the Bast 

Biding of Yorkshire more than twenty years before, and was now the owner 
of 12,0<)0 acres. He was living comfortably with a pleasant wife and well- 
to4o children, His house was comfortable, and everything, no doubt, was 
plentiful with him. But? he complained of the state of things, and would 
not admit himself to be well off. ‘ O fortunati minium sua si bona norint 
agricola;.’ And in the midst of this, the man’s prosperity and comfort were 
leaking out at every corner. The handsome grown-up daughter was telling 
me of the dancing parties around to which she Went, and there were the 
pies and the custards all prepared for the family use, and brought out at a 
moment’s notice. There were the dining-room and drawing-room, well 
furnished and scrupulously clean, aud lived in, which is almost more to the 
purpose. There could he no doubt that our Yorkshire friend had done well 

With himself.I had quite convinced myself that the people whom 1 

had seen during my little tour had done well in settling themselves in 
Natal. 

“ Of all the towns in South Africa, Pietermaritzburg is the one in which 
the native element is the most predominant. It is not only the stranger 
there sees more black men and women in the streets than elsewhere, but that 
the black men and women whom he sees Sre more noticeable. The Zulus as 


seen in Mnritzburg are certainly a peculiar people, and very picturesque. 
Whatever it be that the Zulu wears, he always looks as though ho lmd 
chosen that particular costume quite regardless of expense, as being the one 
mode of dress most suitable to his own figure and complexion. The Zulu 
grace is much more'excellent than the Kaffir grace. .... At Maritzburg 
I found that I could always catch a Zulu at a moment's notice to do any¬ 
thing. At the hotel, or your club, or your friend’s house, you signify to 
some one that you want a boy, and the ‘ boy ’ is there at once. If you 
desired him to go a journey of 200 miles, to the very boundary of the 
Colony, he would go instantly aud tie not a whit surprised. He will travel 
thirty to forty miles in the twenty-four hours, and will assuredly do the 
business confided to him. Maritzburg is fifty-five miles from Durban, and 
an acquaintance told me that he had sent down a very large wedding-cake 
by a boy in twenty-four horn's. ‘ But if he had eaten it i ' 1 asked. ‘ Ilis 
chief would very soon have eaten him,’ was the reply. .... I was 
astonished to find at how much cheaper a rate he works than does the 
Kaffir in British Kaffraria or in the Capo Colony generally . . , . In truth, 
there is much of Zulu agricultural work done at a low rate of wages, and the 
custom of such work is increasing. As to other work—work in towns, work 
among stores, domestic work, carrying, carting, driving, cleaning horses, 
tending pigs, road-making, running messages, scavengering, hod-bearing aud 
the like—the stranger is not long in Natal before he finds, not only that all 
such work is done by natives, but that there are hands to do it more ready 
and easy to find than in any other country that he has visited. .... 

“ Comfort in living depends not so much on the amount of good things 
which a man can afford to consume, but on the amount of good things which 
those with whom he lives will think he oaght to consume. A man with a 
family, living on £400 a year, cannot entertain his friends very often either 
in London or in Pietermaritoborg; but of the two, hospitality is more 
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within, .the reach of the latter. I do not hesitate to aay that a gentle¬ 
man living with a wife and children on any income betwo&n £400 and 
£1000 would feel less of the inconveniences oh poverty in fsatal than in 
England.” 


If these views were true then (and I think they were, for Trollope 
wrote with singular discrimination and impartiality), nearly twenty 
years ago, before the Znlu war, long before the gold-fields of Johannes¬ 
burg had given an enduring spurt to every interest in Natal and 
doubled her white population, before ever a rail was laid, they are 
assuredly much truer now. The cost of living has,gone down; 
there has been an immense accession of every material comfort 
civilisation can produce; and farmers have set to in earnest over their 
homesteads since the Zulu war removed the standing menace of the 
warlike natives. During the same period things have gone from bad 
to worse with the small country gentleman and the yeoman farmer at 


home. 


With a full experience of Natal in its more developed state, and 
after a tour through Australia and the United States, Trollope’s 
opinion in regard to the English gentleman with some family and 
from £400 to £1000 a year seems to me amply true. Not only Would 
such a man find himself presently in easier and more prosperous 
circnmstanoes by removal to‘the highlands of Natal, but if at all 
adept in country pursuits, his is the class to find most advantage. 
It is a class not slightly represented already; a good many military 
men have married in Natal, and not a few have settled. The general 
farmer has most solid points in his favour there : a good and cheap 
soil in a district thoroughly well opened up, cheap rough labour, 
reliable seasons and perennial streams, fluctuating but on the whole 
high-priced markets, in a rapidly progressive country. The European 
gardener or labourer class finds coolie competition cutting the ground 
from under him. Should he be lucky enough—as is extremely 
unlikely—to scrape together enough savings to bny any appreciable 
quantity of land, he must live with a mortgage over him, in order to 
stock it or plant it. On the other hand, the very forge capitalist 
would hardly be content to live continuously on bis farm, and give to 
it an absofbing personal interest. 

• The youth who has enough to go cm with, and will be given a 
little capital, has a good chance here, if he does not become too modi 
addicted to polo, cricket, shooting or other sports, very rife in the 
midlands! A somewhat wealthier man than Trollope indicated, if 
willing to remain on the spot, would gradually find vastly more 
advantageous uses for his savings than in England. One must assume 
the mistress of such a man’s household' to be moderately energetic, 
and not averse to taking close interest in household affairs, in a 
pleasant and healthy climata, and with a- good supply of rough Mask 
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servants, wjiose thoroughness, honesty, and reliability will well repay 
a little careful early handling. 

fey way of Bummarisiiig, it may be convenient to make Anne general 
comparison with such a oonntry, say, as New Zealand, to name 6ne of 
admitted charm, and with an immeasurable future. The following 
advantages seem to rest mainly on matters of fact rather than of 
opinion: 

First. —-Natal is vastly nearer to England; a fact which for competi¬ 
tive export purposes, wool, bark, and many others to oome, must in the 
long run tell r Visits home. Bummers in England, and education are 
easier and cheaper. On a few thousands the higher rate of interest 
—very nearly double—safely obtainable by one living on the spot, 
may be taken by itself to pay for the cost of a small family's visit 
home fpr six months every third summer. It is about one-half of the 
distance from New Zealand, and is certainly one of the most temperate 
and fair-weather voyages in the world. The steamship lines to Natal 
—there is the same, and even a larger choice than to the Cape— 
both in quality and quantity, are, to say truth, far ahead of the 
apparent requirements of the country. 

Secondly , and mainly.—The Zulu Kaffir, who counts in Natal ten 
to the. white man’s one, is, if fairly and wisely used, an absolutely 
incalculable boon. By general consent no pleasanter or more faithful 
servant can be desired, more wholesome in his habits, smarter, or 
more picturesque in his appearance than a good Zulu. And the better 
in rank the immigrant the more keenly will he appreciate this parti¬ 
cular black man, and the resulting independence of white servants to 
a large extent; or, to put it otherwise, the better in rank the immi¬ 
grant, the more keenly will he and his wife feel the want of such 
servants in other new countries. Both to the housewife ana to the 
agriculturist that native—among all the motley black races of South 
Africa admittedly the first in quality—is in truth wholly indispensable, 
and an invaluable factor in the country’s comfort. 

Thirdly. —The soil is good, and very responsive, markedly so in 
regard to trees. Well-situated land—now at about £1 to £2 per 
acre for the freehold—seems cheaper than in any similarly opened- 
up country in the world. The veldt, or natural grass, itsdif a sweet 
but not very luxuriant pasture, requires no clearing whatever before 
ploughing the friable soil to plant with many of the moet sterling 
products. Acacia-trees grow without trouble, from seed, ten to 
fifteen feet their first year, and more than five feet each subsequent 
year, making solid wood ; their bark is largely exported for tanning. 
Certain gum-trees grow even faster, and are valuable for timber. 
Snob extraordinary quick growth, which, in a less degree, applies to 
trees of all sorts—oaks, firs, weeping willows, &o.—is owing to a loose 
soil, and to the rainy season occurring throughout the summer months. 
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Along the western side of South Africa the/rains oome entirely is the 
winter months. This difference is Btrongly marked and important 

By tree planting a landscape in Natal may be altered in front 
three to five years; and, with natives and oxen to plongh, and front 
seed, the production of trees is extremely cheap, and, fpr those who 
can wait, profitable. One 800 acre plantation of acacias, well cared 
for and in a good situation at 3700 feet, is now, at three and a quarter 
years old, from seed, averaging 35 feet high; the wood, too, grows 
straight, heavy, and hard, till ten years old. 

Fourthly .-*-The district nnder consideration being ve»y wholesome 
and comely, and dotted by numerous railway stations, has rapidly 
became the most closely and best farmed district in Africa, excepting 
still perhaps a very few of the beautiful and much older Cape wine 
farms. It is held by a good class of farmers, about five to ten per 
cent, of whom are of gentle origin. 

Fifthly .—The climate on the highest plateaus, at from 3600 to 
to 5000 feet high, which I would alone strongly recommend to the 
Northern European of average tastes, is at least equal to the excellent 
New Zealand climate, or indeed to any climate in the world, taking 
the whole year round. I have written as one who chances to be 
attached to the much abused English climate, and believes nothing, 
even in quite Southern Africa, under 3000 feet to be justly com¬ 
parable ; but at about 4500 feet, especially on a seaward slope, I 
believe Natal to be even superior in climate for the vast majority of 
our race. Both winter and summer, at that height, are never natch 
or long removed from our May and September, though more bracing; 
and there is a far wider area in Natal traversed by the railway and 
now well farmed at or above that altitude than is generally known. 

Dr. Robson Boose, who recently had occasion to accompany an 
invalid relative to South Africa, has described in the pages of tha» 
Fortnightly Renriew the splendid tonic properties of certain rather high 
parts of Sonth Africa. So little known as yet, outside Natal, are her 
highlands that it was inevitable they should escape Dr. Roose. And 
yet in one important climatic point they far surpass the places be 
selects. At Kimberley and Aliwal North, places Dr. Roose praises, 
the variation betwixt winter and summer is extreme. At Aliwal 
North the mean maximum temperature is 73.5°, the mean minimum 
43.6°, a variation of just on 30°; that te, even moro than the Englufc 
climate gives. Most of the summer is punishing by excessive heat, 
and the winter nights are very bitter; many cannot stand them. This 
place and Kimberley, which is similar, are situated in quite the centre 
of South Africa, many hundreds of miles removed from tempering 
ocean influences. The same altitudes in Natal, facing seawards, are 
much oooler in summer and not quite so bitter in Winter. The 
variation is not more than half that at Aliwal North. In Natal over 
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4000 feet preached fifty miles direct from the ocean, and that, conpled 
with the occurrence of the rains wholly in summer, gives the climate 
a much greater stability. True, in the-high parts a whitfc mist pre¬ 
vails much at night daring summer, bnt it comes osone-laden from the 
ocean, is aseptic, cool, and refreshing, and every highland farmer 
knows it to bring health to man, beast, and crop. 

While South-Western Africa is hopelessly and terribly arid, South- 
Eastern Africa is well served for rainfall, averaging about forty 
inches; and npon it the energies of oar race are concentrating. 

A day was devoted at the last Geographical Congress to the discus¬ 
sion, mainly among eminent explorers, of a problem which, to those 
who have studied the future of South Africa, must seem from one 
aspect fatuous. The discussion, though its title was slightly different, 
largely turned on this: whether Tropical Africa was suitable for 
European permanent colonisation, for agriculture of one form or 
another, as opposed to mere temporary occupation, mineral snatching, 
and the like. But, meanwhile, South Africa is only now beginning to 
cry out for development in agriculture; its day has barely com¬ 
menced to dawn; it is vast, and, in nine respects out of ten, in 
regard to comfort, health and permanent profit, incomparably superior 
to any part of Tropical Africa. 

Of the very healthiest and most vaunted spots in Tropical Africa, it 
is urged that “ there is but mild malaria.” The truth is that in 
Central Africa, those who have not snccumbed have thereby gained 
reputation largely by that very achievement, and though their voices 
are to-day much and honourably in the air, we cannot but remember 
that dead men tell no taleB. The excitement of gold-mining, and the 
romantic interest and just importance attaching to exploration, to what 
is wholly new, have caught the mind of the public to the exclusion of 
any adequate appreciation of the older districts. People forget the 
immense difference implied in fifteen degrees of latitude, and to 
the contrast in present facilities: they are blind to the splendid 
opening-up effected by the numerous railways from the south. 

Indeed the public have a quite inadequate sense of the differ¬ 
ence between Sonth Africa and Southern Tropical Africa. There • 
is as much difference in latitude, and therefore in ihe power 
of the sun at similar altitudes, between the centre of Mashowt- 
land and the southern part of Cape Colony, as there is between 
Borne and Moscow, or London and Iceland. Sonth Africa is the 
most generally elevated part of the whole enormous continent; the 
hinterland at latitude 30°—the Cape Colony, Orange Free State, 
Basutoland, or Natal, a hundred miles from the coast—averages 
slightly higher than the hinterland at latitude 20° or 15°; and the 
average European likes all the height he can suitably attain even at 
the more temperate latitude. One is not oonoemed to belaud 
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especially Natal Pondoland, for instance, the latest accession' to 
civilisation,^ is worth a handled times a jimilar area within .the 
tropics, for a permanent home for white races. 

The development of South Africa is now progressing rapidly; but 
it is so vast a country in proportion to its population, $nd has been 
so long neglected that there is probably a hundred years of leeway 
to make up in order to place it in the splendid position to which, from 
its situation, climate, and yet undeveloped fruitfulness, it is entitled 
and destined. While* there remains around 30° S. latitude an 
immense choice of handy and cheap land, no more trepical or sub¬ 
tropical in climate than the Channel Islands, and where malaria is 
no more heard of than in England, it seems inhuman that any 
European shonld voluntarily punish himself, his family, his stock, by 
choosing, or being misdirected, to a tropical latitude. 

Recently Natal has suffered, with other parts of South Africa, an 
invasion of locusts, the first in Natal for fifty years; there was one 
in the forties, which according to the old natives disappeared suddenly. 
These insects commonly thrive on dryness and heat. Natal with its 
heavy rains in summer, and keen frosts over a large part in winter, 
is nnsuited by climate for a permanent home to them. Last summer 
being quite unusually hot and^ry gave them an exceptional chance; 
but even so, of eggs laid in Natal four out of five have developed a 
fatal maggot, and the colder autumn rains are chilling the survivors. 
It is believed by experts that there must have lately occurred some 
failure of food supply in the ordinary habitat of the locust, or some 
prescience of heavy rains, to drive them so far south. While farmers 
have during the summer been grumbling at them, and at the apathy 
of each other, in the result several districts are reporting that the 
maise or “ mealie ” crop, one most sensitive to insects, may yet turn 
out a moderate one; while the sugar-crop, where the locust was 
thickest, has by exertion been quite successfully protected. Trees and 
grass, the pillars of the highlands, are little sensitive to them; an 
inch or two of grass soon repairs itself. Even should the locust, con¬ 
trary to all past experience, survive in the Natal climate, the thick 
native and prosperous farming population is very capable of effective 
organisation against them; and a temporary short fail of the mealie 
crop would force some of the immense latent supply of native labour 
into use. 


Emile M'Master. 
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E VERY thoughtful and educated man perforce takes an interest in 
the perennial “Irish question.” Most men hold views on the 
subject—more or less inaccurate. Many even labour under the belief 
that they can suggest remedies or palliatives, political or economic. 
Few, indeed, there are who have been able practically to deal even 
with one branch of the subject, and to do something to improve the 
condition and the lot of a few of our Irish fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Take was one of these. An Englishman, a banker in a quiet 
country town, there seemed initially no reason why he should trouble 
his head about Ireland. Without political or official influence, there 
seemed no likelihood that, even though he were a dreamer of 
dreams, he would be able so to act himself and so to influence others, 
as to be enabled to translate his dreams into realities. But Mr. Take 
possessed singular force of character; he was absolutely disinterested ; 
he took pains to acquire practical knowledge of the question with 
which he desired to deal; he had the gift of being able forcibly and 
lucidly to express bis views—and he was a member of the Society of 
Friends. Thus it came about that he was able largely f» influence 
and to shape the social policy of successive Governments in dealing 
with the poorer parts of Ireland. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that, in regard to the carrying out of assisted family emigration, to 
the provision of “ seed potatoes," to the systematic encouragement of 
the fishing industry, to the introduction of the system of light rail¬ 
ways ; and, finally, in regard to the creation of a permanent Board to 
leal systematically with the problems presented by the congested dis- 
ricts, Mr. Tube’s propaganda and Mr. Tube’s individual action were 
be moving causes. 

From very early days the problem of the poverty-stricken districts 
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of Ireland had for him a singular interest;. The deplorable conditions 
under which the people dwelt tonched his Imart, stirred* his Quaker 
■blood, and Weighed upon him with a sense of deep responsibility. The 
idea that feasible and practical remedies might be found and Applied 
appealed to his bnsiness instincts. He acted—and his name has 
become a household word in many of the most distressed districts of 
that distressful country. 

Pending a possible Memoir, we have thought that a slight sketch of 
a man who, with so little natural opportunity, could accomplish so 
much, and whose work was therefore so unique, might be of interest 
to those who knew him personally or by repute. And it is with the 
concurrence of his family that we have here attempted to give a short 
account of his work—especially of that part of it with which we our¬ 
selves are more personally familiar. 

James Hack Tuke was born in September 1819. The son of a 
York merchant, he began business in his father’s office at an early 
age. He was educated at the Friends’ school, York. In 1852 he 
became a partner in a banking firm in Hertfordshire, and lived the 
last forty-five years of his busy life in Hitchin. 

In 1849 he married Miss Janson—also a Friend, who died in 
1869. In 1882 he married Migs Kennedy, who from that time forth 
was his constant companion in his many journeys, and was inde¬ 
fatigable in ably and actively seconding all his exertions for the cause 
of the people he loved bo much. 

In 1846-7 the Society of Friends—always to the fore when practi¬ 
cal philanthropic work was to be done—raised some £200,000 for the 
relief of the distress caused by the “ Great Famine.” One of the most 
prominent among those who undertook, during the whole of that 
terrible winter, the task of administering the relief fund in the poorer 
parts of the West was Mr. William Forster ; and he was ably assisted 
in his arduous work by two young men—the one his son, William- 
Edward Forster, the other James Tuke. 

This waB Mr. Take’s first visit to Ireland; and the practical 
acquaintance which this visit, and the work it entailed, gave to him, 
led him, even at that time, to ponder over and to search for perma¬ 
nent and effectual remedies for the evils which he witnessed with so 
mnch distress of mind. 

The seed was sown, but it was many years before it came to 
fruition/ _ His life was a full and aotive one. His business was 
absorbing, his domestic claims considerable; numerous beneficent 
movements in connection with the Society of Friends made heavy calls 
on his leisure.* Time and opportunity for giving further practical 

* In 1871 he was one of those who, immediately after the capitulation, distributed 
relief to the citizens of Paris —a distribution not without some personal risk under the 
condition of things then prevailing. 
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attention to, Irish matters did not apee&y recur. Indeed, it was not 
tm^l 1880—.thirty-four years after his first visit to Ireland—that a 
second Irish “ Famine,” though fortunately of a far milder'lype, again 
brought him actively into the field. Thenceforward until his death 
Irish distress its palliatives and its remedies, formed his over¬ 
mastering interest. 

The potato crop .of 1879 failed over a considerable portion of the 
poorer parts of the West of Ireland. Further, the demand for harvest 
labour in England and Scotland had been of late diminishing; the 
fishing industry had been gradually collapsing; the profits of the kelp 
industry had been rapidly dwindling. Distress was rife, and two 
relief funds—that of the Duchess of Marlborough, and that of the 
Dublin Mansion House—were formed. Representatives of the Society 
of Friends met, but decided that, in view of the existing relief agencies, 
and of the conflicting statements as to the extent of the distress, they 
would for the moment hold their hand. However, at their instance, 
and warmly encouraged by Mr. W. E. Forster, shortly to become Irish 
Secretary, Mr. Take undertook the necessary journey to the West in 
search of information. This visit, in the spring of 1880, extended 
over two months. To the Committee of the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
Fund—so ably administered by Lord Randolph Churchill—Mr. Tuke’s 
knowledge and information were of much practical use, and the value 
of the help he was able to render was warmly acknowledged. He 
himself distributed some £1200, privately subscribed for the relief of 
distress. 

But the value of his visit lay not so mnch in the relief he was able 
to accord to the immediate sufferers, as in the light it threw on the 
difficult and complex problem of which he desired to discover the 
solution, the insight which it gave him into tho conditions under 
which the people dwelt, and the vivid picture which he was able to 
draw of the life of an Irish peasant in the congested districts. 

His diagnosis of the disease known as “ Irish distress,” together 
with an account of his visit to Donegal and Connaught, was published 
on his return. This pamphlet, “ Irish Distress and its Remedies,” * 
attracted very considerable attention, was looked upon as an authori¬ 
tative statement of the economic position, and helped much to form 
and to crystallise public opinion. 

In the carefully weighed conclusions to which Mr. Take then came 
we see the foundations of his subsequent policy and actions, and we 
note the germ of the various proposals which eventually took shape 
and substance. Apart from tire specific remedies proposed for the 
congested districts, the chapter dealing with the political and social 
conditions of Connaught was a plea for fixity of tenure and the three 
Fb; and, by anticipation, a defence of the Land Bill which was brought 
* Messrs. Bldgway, London. 
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forward by bis friend Mr. Former, now Chief Secretary, twelve months 
later. The principles of land purchase and peasant proprietorship on 
an extended scale were, moreover, advocated. Bat Mr. Take’s 
“ clients,” if we may nse the term, were not those who Were likely to 
gain much from land legislation, however great might be the need for 
it in other parts of Ireland. It was the smaller class of tenants, who 
were little more than labourers living on the land, and labourers 
without employment, with whose condition he was chiefly concerned. 
Of these he wrote: 


“ It is of the utmost importance to realise the fact that firms under ten, 
fifteen, or twenty acres of land, according to its quality, are too small to sup¬ 
port a family. It matters not whether a man has fixity of tenure or, being a 
peasant proprietor, has no rent to pay, he cannot, unless he baR Rome other 
source of income, live and bring up a family on the small farms under ten or 
fifteen acres of land, which form so large a proportion of the holdings in the 
We§t of Ireland.” 


And he called attention to the fact that, of the 126,000 holdings 
in Connaught in 1878, no less than 70,000 were under fifteen 
acres. 

He was deeply impressed with the fact that the normal social and 
economic condition of these people was Buch—their holdings so small, 
the soil so poor—that the bull of them were always poverty-stricken, 
and that it only required a bad harvest, a diminished demand for 
harvest labour in Great Britain, or some other abnormal cause, to 
turn poverty into distress, distress into semi-starvation. There was 
too great a population for the work available, and too little work for 
the population. 

What, then, could be done “ to prevent, not merely the ever- 
recurring periods of distress arising from failure' of crops, but to raise 
and ameliorate the permanently miserable and disorganised condition 
of the people 7 ” To him the most obvious, the most immediately 
effective, and the most feasible remedy—though a sad necessity— 
was emigration—family emigration. Such emigration would have 
the double advantage of not only benefiting those who went, but of 
improving the condition of those who remained, by relieving the 
pressure fn the labour market, by lightening the rates, by enlarging 
the holdings. Such family emigration, he fully appreciated, would 
require most carefal supervision on this side in the selection and 
transport; supervision which ’‘should not end in Ireland, but should 
be continued under the charge of properly qualified agents in Canada 
and elsewhere,, whose object it should be to give assistance in the 
selection of land and in obtaining employment.” Thus the objection 
so validly raised by the Irish clergy and others to emigration—namely, 
that the raw Irish emigrant simply drifted into the large towns, and 
men and women rapidly sank lower and lower in the social scale, 

* 
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naU be obviated. Thus, also, wonldBhe obviated the objection «b 
TlSdlj jraise^, by politicians and economists, that the drain of Irish 
emigration simply took the “ bone and sinew,” and left ^behind the 
yonng, <the old, tbe weak, and the decrepid. 

Bot, while pointing to a system of family emigration as the most 
practical and' readily available remedy, he wanted more than that. 

Perhaps,” he wrote, “ apart from the wretched condition of the 
people and their dwellings in the West of Ireland, the fact that most 
impresses itself on the mind of the traveller is that nothing is made 
the best of ; that the resources of tbe country are never really devel¬ 
oped; muscle, energy, land, water, natural resources, besuty of scenery, 
all are more or less wasted for want of a wise and right direction and 
the use of capital aud skill.” He advocated then, as he advocated in 
more detail and with fuller knowledge later, that the “ fostering hand 
of Government might with manifest advantage be given in aiding the 
carrying out of light (cheap) railways in the poorest districts of "the 
West., so as to bring the produce within easier reach of a market.” 
The fishing industry should be encouraged and regulated. While 
anable to support “ emigration,” on the grounds of expense and 
impracticability, he advocated the addition to tbe small holdings of 
monntainons and bog land where available—a plan since successfully 
carried into effect by the Congested Districts Board. 

He was himself convinced of the practicability of his suggestions, 
and was sanguine enough to believe that, improperly and persistently 
applied, they would work marvels. “ Amidst the general gloom,” he 
endB his pamphlet, “ and acknowledged difficulties which surround the 
Irish question, may not the facts that the numbers to be dealt with are 
so comparatively Bmall, and that in looking back for a quarter of a 
century we may discern a marked improvement even in the West of 
Ireland, be some encouragement to those who may lie called on to 
attempt its solution ? ” 

Leaving no stone unturned in order to accomplish the object be 
bad in view, Mr. Tuke followed up his suggestions of the summer of 
I860 by a visit in tbe autumn to the United States and Canada, in 
order to ascertain what prospects Irish emigrants would have on 
arrival, and what share tbe Canadian Government woulS take in 
facilitating the settlement of Irish families on the free grants of land! 
The results of this journey were embodied in an article,* in wkiob, as 
a means of carrying ont a scheme of State-aided emigration and 
colonisation, be recommended that the Imperial Government should 
appoint a body of unpaid Commissioners—a scheme which may be 
raid to have been eventually realised in tbe Congested Districts Board. 
With the view of facilitating each colonisation by means of loans to 
the Colonial Governments or to public bodies or associations, a clause 

* Nineteenth Century, February 1881. 
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(32) wu inserted in the Irish Land Bill of 1881. It was soon found, 
however, that this clause alone would effect bat little, Rjin My. Txke, 
with otheA interested in the movement—?Lofd Emly, sir \V. 
Gregory, and Mr. Arthur Kav&nagh—set to work to fdrm an “ Emi¬ 
grants’ Aid Association,” in the hope of rendering practically effective 
the provision thus made for emigration. But it was n'ot under that 
Act that assisted emigration was to be brought abont. 

In 1881 Mr. Tuke twice re-v»ited Ireland; and a further visit 
in February of the following year additionally strengthened his belief 
in the urgent and paramount need of some definite ^nd extended 
system of family emigration. He embodied his mature views on the 
subject in a further magazine article,* which, like everything he wrote, 
attracted much attention. 

Mr. Tuke’s persistence and foresight were to be rewarded more 
rapidly than he could have dared to hope. About this time, while 
calling public attention to the matter, he also urged upon a few friends 
—among them Mr. Forster, Mr. llathbone, and Mr. Whitbread— 
that, pending any possible Government assistance, voluntary aid should 
be evoked, in order, by family emigration, to relieve the condition of 
the congested districts. Contrary to the fate of most enthusiasts—who 
so seldom combine business instincts and' lucidity of exposition with 
philanthropic ideas—his views were not only received with polite 
attention, but were at once seen to be of a practical and feasible cha¬ 
racter ; while it was obvious that ho himself was eminently fitted to 
carry out the scheme in qnestion. 

Thanks to the heartiness of these friends and otherB, and to the 
zeal of Mr. Tuke himself, a meeting was called at the then Duke of 
Bedford’s house on March 81, 1882. At this meeting, after a detailed 
statement from Mr. Tube, it was unanimously agreed that an Execu¬ 
tive Committee should be formed and a fund raised to promote family 
emigration from the congested districts of Ireland.t 

As a practical proof of the earnestness of those present, and of 
their belief in the ability of Mr. Tuke to carry out his own desires 
and their intention, a sum of no less than £8000 was then and there 
anbscribed. Further, the Executive Committee—which met with 
unusual promptitude that very afternoon at the House of Commons— 
having laid down certain general rules of action, entrusted the entire 
control of the work to Mr. Tuke, and decided that the Fund should 
be called after his name. Thus, almost as if by magic, Mr. Tuke 

* COKTKMPOBARY BEVTBW, April 1882. 

f The Duke of Bedford wan President of the General Committee, and the following" 
formed the members of the Executive Committee: W. H. Smith, M.P. (Chairman) ; 
Samuel Whitbread, M.P. (Deputy-Chairman); Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton ; Hon. 
Henry Cowper, M.P.; H. 8. Northoote, M.P.; Arthur Pease, M.P. ; William liath- 
bone, M.P. ; the Marquis of Tavistock, M.P. ; J. H. Tuke, and (after his resignation 
of the Irish Secretaryship) W. K. Forster, M.P. 3 . Gurney Barclay and Arnold 
Morley, M.P., wore the Hon. Treasurers. The Hon. Secretaries were Sydney Buxton 
and Howard Hodgkin. 
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vu placed in a position to cany out, and to cany out with a free 
hanfl, the project which he had bo much at heart. 

But this was, after all,' bat the minor part of the undertaking. It 
is one thing to get the support of an influential Committee, to have 
lands placed at one’s disposal; and another, more arduous and respon¬ 
sible task, successfully to cany through the consequent operations. 
Mr. Take himself felt the responsibility heavily. “A feeling akin to 
dread," he wrote, after the meeting of the Committee, had oome over 
him; “ a feeling engendered by the magnitude of the task naturally 
sobers my rejoicing.” But, though sobered, he acted with character¬ 
istic promptitude. It was necessary, if anything were to be done 
that year, that it should be done at once. The inaugural meeting, 
and the first meeting of the Executive Committee, had been held on 
March 31. On April 4 Mr. Take left for Ireland. On April 28 
the first batch of emigrants, to the number of 201, sailed from Galway 
Bay; on May 5, 345, and on May 19, 432 further assisted emigrants 
left Ireland for Canada and the StateB. Thus, in less than six weeks 
from the formation of the Fund, he had selected and shipped a 
thousand souls, and started them on their new and more prosperous 
career. 

Nor, in spite of this rapidity of action, was anything left undone to 
ensure the success of the shipments and the care of the emigrants on 
arrival. And it was truly a considerable task. There was no prece¬ 
dent for gnidance—assisted family emigration, as distinct from indi¬ 
vidual emigration, was a new departure, and involved infinitely more care 
and organisation, both on this side and on the other side of the water, 
than the ordinary Irish emigration of individuals and adults. The 
success and promptitude with which this first year’s work was effected 
were due to Mr. Take’s wonderful power of organisation, to the zeal 
with which he inspired all those who worked with him, and to his 
warm-hearted desire to bring succour to the poor people whose miseries 
he felt so keenly. 

The result of the first year’s operations was the emigration from 
Galway county, chiefly from Clifden and its neighbourhood, of 1209 
persons in families, at a cost of about £6 12s. a head. The experi¬ 
ence gained from the experiment confirmed the conviction of the 
necessity as well as the possibility of a carefully devised scheme <Jf 
assisted family emigration, which should benefit alike the people 
assisted and the districts from which the emigrants would be token. 

Mr. Take, therefore, soon after his return from Ireland, wrote an 
article describing the work already undertaken,* and made an earnest 
sind urgent appeal to public opinion to support a scheme of State-aided 
family emigration from the congested districts of Ireland. The 
committee drew up a well-considered Memorial to the Government cm 
* Nineteenth Century, July 1882. 
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the subject, signed by every member of the Executive _ Committee, 
followed by a deputation to the Chief Secretary. Sir, George 
Trevelyan.* * * 

In the Memorial the Committee urged strongly that Parliament 
should be asked for a grant of money for the purpose of assisting 
family emigration; and engaged, on behalf of themselves and Mr. Tuke, 
that they would give every assistance in their power to ensure that 
the emigration was properly carried out. 

Thereupon provisions were inserted in the Arrears of Sent (Ireland) 
Bill, then before the Honse, authorising the grant from jpublio moneys 
of a sum of £100,000 for emigration purposes. Thus was quickly 
realised, and more than realised, one of Mr. Take’s earliest formulated 
demands, to the e&ect, that the State should lend £100,000 without 
interest—-if, indeed, a free grant were not posable—for emigration 
purposes. 

After detailed negotiations with the Irish Government, it was agreed 
that the Committee of “Mr. Tuke’sFund” should be made solely respon¬ 
sible for the emigration from the distressed areas in the Unions of Clifden 
and Oughterard, co. Galway, and of Belmullet and Newport (including 
Achill Island) in co. Mayo. For each person emigrated they were to 
receive a capitation grant of £5, they themselves meeting the additional 
cost involved, and undertaking all the work of selection, transport, 
and location on “ the other side.” The districts thus handed over to 
the committee comprised a population of some 46,000 souls. They 
were the districts which, among others, Mr. Take had visited in 1880 
and subsequently; and the part of Ireland in which he took a special 
interest, and of which he had made a special study. With a view to 
a better appreciation and knowledge of the situation on this side of 
the water, Mr. Tuke and one of the honorary secretaries (Mr. Buxton) 
travelled at different times, in the autumn of that year, over the 
whole ground; while, at the same time, the other honorary secretary 
(Mr. Hodgkin), in company with Father Nugent, went a trip to 
Canada and the States to look up some of the emigrants sent that 
spring, to endeavour to appreciate the prospects of work and wages 
for thoso^ about to be sent, and to make adequate preparations for 
their reception; and the following year Mr. Hodgkin, accompanied 
by Major Buttledge Fair, paid a second visit to Canada and the 
States. 

The* total nnmber of emigrants sent in the following spring 
(1888) was 5880. The Committee, well satisfied with the great 
success that had so far attended their operations, and feeling that 
there was still a demand and need for family emigration from the dis¬ 
tricts under their charge, presented, in July of the same year, another 
Memorial to the Government, earnestly pressing upon them the absolute 
necessity of providing further fnnds for emigration purposes. As a result 
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of the Memorial a second sum of £50,000—the £100,000 previously 
grafted«bring exhausted-—was voted by a clause in the Tramways 
(Ireland) Bill of 1883.*' To the districts under the charge of the 
Committee was thereupon added Swinford, oo. Mayo, from which, 
however, it was not found practicable to emigrate many persons. In 
this third year of their operations (1884) the Committee emigrated 
2B02 persons. 

The total of persons who were emigrated with the assistance of the 
Committee in the years 1882-4 numbered 9500. The total expendi¬ 
ture, including all incidentals, amounted to £70,000, provided as 
follows: Government grants, £44,500; subscriptions, £20,000; 
balance of Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund, £3600; the emigrants 
and their friends, £1400. The average cost per head was £7 6s, 

The principles of action laid down by the Committee, and adhered 
to throughout the three years of their operations, were these: That 
the persons sent should be those really dependent on the soil; that 
the emigration shonld be “ family,” and distinct from “ individual ” 
emigration, and that the whole family should be sent; that efforts 
shonld be made to arrange, as far as possible, that the vacated holdings 
should be consolidated with neighbonring holdings; that most careful 
arrangements shonld be made, not only for selection—so that unsuit¬ 
able families shonld not be sent—but for all the details of clothing, 
transport, and shipment; that each family should be booked through 
to their destination, should receive a sum for landing money on arrival 
at the port—varying according to the size of the family and their 
destination—and shonld be supplied with proper clothing and outfit. 
Above all, the emigration was to be absolutely voluntary ; no pressure 
of any sort was to be put on the people to go.t Replying to the 
objection so frequently urged, that the people bad no desire to emi¬ 
grate, Mr. Tuke had written, in the early spring of 1882 : “ I wish 
that one of these objectors would take a well-found ship into Galway 
or Westport Bay, offering free passages to all families who might wish 
to leave. The result would, I think, convince him of his error.” 
His prophecy was, as nsual, speedily fulfilled. 

Initially it had been hoped that some part of the coBt of emigration 
would be forthcoming from local sources and from the emigrants 
themselves ; but it was found that the local and personal poverty 

* tinder the Tramways Act of 1883 a sum of £8 Instead of £5 could he given under 
certain conditions. 

_t “ To us,” wrote an eye-witness at that time, “ who were beseiged when we went 
out, and overwhelmed with written memorials—addressed, when we had shown our¬ 
selves obdurate, ‘To the honourable lady with feeling’—it seemed perfectly ludicrous 
to learn, as we did from certain newspapers, that we were dragging the people from 
their homes and forcing them to emigrate. The anxiety to leave amounted almost to 
a mania, more especially after 4 their honours’ came down, and it was seen that the 
emigration was a reality, that it was not pressed upon them, and that every care and 
consideration—incompatible with a mere Government Rcheme ‘ to get rid of them’— 
was taken for those who were emigrating.”—“The New Exodus,” by Bydney Buxton, 
in the Fortniyhly Review, June 1888. 
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was bo great that practical]; but little was available.from these 
sources. » • * 

The dry totals we hare quoted represent a mass of suffering 
humanity. But their mere recapitulation gives no real idetf of the 
immense amount of forethought, personal supervision, administrative 
work, and responsibility entailed; nor the anxiety and strain it 
involved on Mr. Tuke and his coadjutors in successfully carrying out 
the work. 

Detailed arrangements had to be made with the Irish Government; 
forms of various sorts had to be prepared ; the districts bad to be care¬ 
fully mapped out; minute arrangements had to be made with the 
shipping companies to send their ships at stated intervals into Galway, 
Westport, and Blacksod Bays, into which last magnificent roadstead 
no ocean-going Bteamer had ever previously penetrated. Clothing 
and ship-kit for each family had to be choBen and provided; 
through railway tickets to their destination in Canada or the States 
bespoke, and vouchers provided in each case for the money they were 
to receive on landing and arrival. Then came the arduous, delicate, 
and responsible task of selecting the families who had applied to be 
emigrated, and arranging as to the destinations, involving a personal 
interview with at least the hqpd of each family. Selected, the emi¬ 
grants had to be divided into batches for the various shipments, the 
clothing distributed, &c. Then, on the day or night previous to the 
embarkation, men, women, and children had to be conveyed from their 
distant and scattered homes, often as much as 50 or 60 miles, from 
remote hamlet and out-of-the-way comer, by cart or car—railways 
then there were none—and lodged in the town. The embarkation, 
itself a novelty with this “ family ’’ emigration, was no easy matter, 
often involving, as it did, the transport in open boats of hundreds of 
men, women, and children from the shore to the gunboat, and from the 
gunboat to the liner lying two or three miles out. Thanks, however, 
to a combination of good luck and good management, no bitch and 
no accident occurred in the case of any one of our ten thousand 
emigrants. 

One dgy of selection was very like another; one embarkation, 
repeated itself elsewhere, whether in Galway or Blacksod Bay. The 
following vivid description* may be therefore given as showing the way 
in which the work was carried out—.work which had its humorous as 
well as'pathetic side: 

“ February 16, 188S. Co. Mayo. 

“ We parted from the Tuke*, amid mutual expressions of esteem and 
regard, this morning—they going south to Clifden, and we ooming on here 
with Mr. Richards. We began work at Mulranny. The applicants came 

• Extracts from the Diary of the late Mrs. Sydney Boston. 
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in tone by ope; Syd talked to them, and I made oat their tickets and 
entered ,them t on a list, os each family was disposed of, putting down the 
names, agee, and number in the register. This is the style o&things that 
happens,: Enter Pat Murphy, and, preliminaries being disposed of, Syd 
asks, * Where do you wish to go to ? ’ Pat: ‘ To Cleveland, yer honour.’ 
It is ascertained that Pat has no friends in Cleveland, and merely mentions 
it because he has heard the name. Then he is told,' You can’t go to Cleve¬ 
land. Will you goto Canada?' Pat: ‘Yer honour?’ Syd : ‘ Will you 
go to Canada, or stay at home ? ’ Pat: * To Cleveland.’ But, finally, Fat is 
convinced that he will have more chance of getting work and wages in 
Canada. I make out his ticket and enter him on the list while the next 
applicant is being ushered in. It is quite difficult sometimes to keep pace 
with them, as they all have such ‘ long ’ families to enter and count up; 
but my scribbling is very little trouble compared with what Sydney has to 
go through in the way of yelling at the people. I often wonder how he 
manages to keep patience, and to bear in mind that each applicant is a 
separate individual human being. They are all deaf, they all say exactly 
the some things, and they all seem to imagine that they’ve not had fair does 
unless they get a lengthy conversation with ‘ the Doblin man,’ as they call 
Syd. One old man to-day, on being told that he could not be sent to the 
States, as he had no friends there, wantod to know whether he might go 
to Canada without his wife, as she would never go there. Syd explained to 
him that we could not send the bread-winners of a family, leaving others to 
he dependent on the rates, and the poor old man cast up his hands, crying 
out, ‘ Oeh thin! I’m bet! I’m don! She’ll stack, and we’ll starve.’ At 
last I wrote down for him on a piece of Jjaper, ‘ If Anthony McNulty will 
go to Canada with his wife and family, he can be sent free. But he cannot 
be sent free to the States,’ and old ToDy departed in high glee, saying, ‘ If 
I’ve writin’ to show her, she'll be bet.’ 

“ Generally, when a few families make up their minds to go from any 
district others follow suit, but there is always a great deal of chopping and 
changing going on among the crowd. To-day, when We thought we were 
about getting through the list, the Believing Officer (who acts as Master of 
the Ceremonies) put his head outside the door and shouted for ‘ Parties as 
has changed their minds’—whereupon there was a general rush of appli¬ 
cants, and the work began all over again. Sydney goes through it all with 
the patience and fortitude of an angel; but, as he truly says, / always wish 
the emigrants were going to a worse place than Canada, when they come 
back and want their tickets altered—taking up time, untidying my lists. 
On an average we spend about a quarter of an hour in deciding the fate of 
every family—which does not seem long when one comes to consider the 
■question.” 

" Tuesday, 20 th February, 1888. Puyort, AckiU Islttnd. , 

“ After tea we interviewed emigrants. Some of the letters from friends 
in the States, which they bring ns to read, are very touching, and the 
descriptions of the delights of the new country most vivid. * This is a place 
where one has Christmas times every day,’ one man said. They all begin in 
a most formal manner, as ‘ Prom John Carton to his wife Mary. Carton. 
Bear Mrs. Carton, I hope this finds you in health as it. leaves me ’—and 
then they go on to ask, ‘ How is so-and-so and family, and so-and-so and 
family 1 ’ Ac. The style hardly ever varies, though the spelling frequently 
dodg. ‘Take the wrought as soon as ye can,’ is a favourite expression. 1 
asked one man to-day how he spelt his name, as he was not on the Union 
list, and I had to ‘ take him down.’ He said, with an air of making a great 
concession, 1 I’d be willin’ to lave the spellin’ to yon.’ We never send any 
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on* to the States who cannot produoe a good letter from some.near (malel 
refahonpromising a welcome and help in finding work. ' ' 

• “£?'lair and I drove from MMranny to Belmullet, flfty- 
six English miles. It was a lovely day, and we had great fun. We stayed’ 
a week at Belmullet, interviewing emigrants all day long, and wording our 
heads off, but having on the whole a very jovial time. One of oar diffi¬ 
culties was, that at Belmullet the people had taken it into their heads 
that it would be a good plan to eitcite sympathy by putting their families 
as very weak,’ so the number of infants in arms that appeared on the 
Union lists was extraordinary. But when it was discovered that very weak 
families could not be sent, and when a few applicants had been rejected on 
that account, they would calmly come back and give all the ages differently, 
bo, finally, we had to have the children in and put ages to them for our¬ 
selves. Thus, enter little girl, aged five, according to the register. Sud : 

‘ How old are you ?’ Little Girl: ‘ Nineteen, yer honour.’ Xud: ‘ You are 
twelve years old. Next child!’ In vain did we deliver to the parents 
short but impressive homilies on the wickedness and folly of trying to mis¬ 
lead us, in vain did Mr. Eichards fiercely stroke his beard, and in his most 
terrible voice inquire why they went telling such golleogues—the parents 
always smiled benignly upon us, and the more we scolded the more did they 
invoke the blessings of heaven upon our sweet faces.” " 

Then follows later on a description of the first embarkation from 
Black sod Bay —the first ever undertaken from there: 

“ March SO, 1888.—We had a miserable time of it before the embarka¬ 
tion. Yesterday there was a regiffar gale of wind (after all our care and all 
our hopes!), and it seemed useless to think of embarking emigrants next 
day. We drove out to our pier at Barnagh in the afternoon to see how 
things looked. It was an awful drive, cold, wet, and wretched, and we got 
no comfort from anything we saw and heard there. .... In the evening 
after getting back to Belmullet, we bad a melancholy little dinner-party of 
five. No one thought or spoke of anything except the weather. Would 
the wind change ? Could there be time for the waves to go down if it 
did change? We went to lied, still almost hopeless; but at 12.80, at 
the turn of the tide, the wind did change, and when we got up, soon after 
4 A.M., it was quite calm, though raining hard. As soon as the day 
broke, Sydney, Captain Fair, and 1 started to drive down to Barnagh, and a 
delicious drive we bad. We were all three in the highest spirits. The rain 
had stopped, and just as wc got in the sun rose gloriously over the high tops 
of the hills. We found that our pier and the little ‘shelter’ had been 
swept away by the waves and the wind; but Mr, Eichards had been up all 
night, working ‘like a black ’ to repair damages, and by 7. SO (when the first 
emigrant, Jphn Phillips, appeared) we were all ready to begin work. Syd 
and Captain Fair Btood on the pier, passing the families into the boats, 
sfieing that the right number wont on board, yelling out directions to every 
one and keeping the whole thing going. I wandered about the shore 
sometimes collecting a family ready to be passed on to the boats; somtr 
times chafging the mob so as to prevent them from crowding on to the 
pier; sometimes tearing a distracted emigrant out of the arms of his or her 
sorrowing relatives. Our emigrants themselves were very cheerful. Such 
a noise as they and their friends made, what with crying and kissing and 

shouting farewell messages.And then, every now and then, some of 

them would rush into the sea after a departing boat load, or an emigrant 
would jump out of a boat and run amok among his friends; kissingthem 
(men and women) all round, until recaptured and put on board again. It 
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mm what newspapers call an * animated scene and perhaps it was as well 
that onp had,.no time at the moment to think over its very solemn side. 
In ka hour and forty minfctes all the 267 Belmullet people wfre on board, 
and Captain Needham had kindly taken the Orwell (which happened 
1 accidentally ’ to be present) down to the Bull’s Month to fetch the Achill 
contingent—-88 in all. We followed the last boatload from Barnagh on to 
the gunboat, the Seahorse, where the emigrants had a good meal, cheerful 
and grateful, and then we steamed out to the Nestorian, and went on 
board the big ship to inspect the emigrants’ quarters. These were clean, 
and what I suppose one ought to call comfortable, all things considered.” 

This may be supplemented by the following characteristic letter from 
Mr. Take: * 

“ Bslmullxt, 

“ Friday {May 1883). 

“ Drab Me. Buxton,— 

“ You may like to have a line from this place to-day, as Captain Fair 
will not be able to write before the post leaves. Yesterday was passed as 
all days before the sailing of the ship are spent, in an infinite variety of 
interviews, ‘ doings and undoings ’—emigrants who wished not to—others 
who at the last moment wished 1 to lave by the next ship ’; husbands who 
wished to leave the ‘ wake ’ family ‘ behint ’; wives who wanted to go 
Without the husband, who declared he would not go : ‘ couldn’t make up his 
mind, and why, because he was entirely wake and wanted to be abed for a 
fortnight,’ had vowed to ‘ perform a station ’ before he left homo, 1 had some 
earnings owing to him which he would lose, and many other possible or 
impossible reasons for not going as the whe and family wished him to do. 
Then a long scene between a virago country shopkeeper and dolt of a 
husband, who sat dumb whilst his wife harangued and abused Fair because he 
would not stop Mrs. Somebody who owed her £0, and had sold any amount of 
stock. The defendant, an old Irish speaking woman, voluble, and denying 
all charges while her daughter-in-law with pale, rather nice face stood l>etween 
them—final dismissal of parties—neither satisfied, and shopkeeper and com¬ 
pany not- triumphant but abusive. 

In the midst of it who should walk in but-, who had the benefit 

of the scene and others which followed whilst dinner was being served 

and after. Then at dinner Mr. -, filled cram full of impossible 

schemes for the regeneration of Ireland by migration, had the most 
indisputable authority—‘highest head authority’-—for saying that mil¬ 
lions of acres of land could be reclaimed at £l per acre, and handed over 
to tenants in twenty or more acres, who, with £25 to build a house— 
tenant’s output to be employed at Is. and Is. fid. a day, and send earnings 
home to families—they would then work out the whole at a minimum of 
expense. (Perhaps I might add and a maximum of nastiness.) ijad already 
surveyed thousands of acres suitable for the project on authority of highest 
agents in Irelands! * Have you ever thought what it would cost to fence in 
your twenty-acre lots which you say you can reclaim at £1 the acre ? ’ inter¬ 
jected Fair. ‘ No, I have not,’ replied Ireland’s regenerator; ‘ that surely 
is a very small sum when they are made of sods—plenty of sods,*' ‘ Yes ; 
but then the labour ? ’ ‘It would cost you exactly 1 s, fid. a perch. I have 
proved it, and my father’s books will show it.’ * The fences would cost alone 
£100, and the house £25. My good sir, it is impossible.’ * Well, let me 
take a note of this ’ (notebook in hand), replied the savant. ‘ I am assured 
by Hie highest authority that it can be done as I Bay. Then, with superior 

supervirion and education, and priest’s guidance, all will be-’ How can 

sensible men be so insane as to send out a man so foolish and easily misted. 
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“ And now for this morning. All yesterday our anxieties warp quickened 
by a high wind and rain all night; at three, however. Captain^ Fair— 
what a splqpdid fellow he is—was at work ranting out the people, Suad 
soon after six was himself off to Elly Bay, where the embarkation took' 
place. Here I followed with the learned Professor. How picturelque the 
grouping of the people on the beach amidst the huge red and brown chests, 
the final hugs and embraces, and the trim man-of-war ahd coastguard 
boats coming backwards and forwards from the gunboat—no sign of steamer 
then. Captain Pair arranging all, with Nolan and Bicbards to assist, and 
the four men appointed to the work. It was raining all the time, but it 
did not damp the good temper and liveliness of the people, who showed no 
signs of grief. Then, when all were safely put in the boats, Fair and others 
left for the gunboat; for myself, only to shake hands with Captain Sutton 
and thank him for his kind attention to the people. As the day was so wet 
and dull, no object seemed gained by going further. 

“Now I must stop; hope to reach town on Tnesday. With kindest 
regards to Mrs. Buxton. 

“ Yours very truly, 

. “ J. H. T." 

So mnch for the work on this side the water. But, above till, 
most careful arrangements had to fae, and were, made in Canada and 
the States for the reception of the emigrants; and in this matter 
Mr. Take and the Committee received mnch most valuable and dis¬ 
interested aid from the bishops, clergy, ahd members of the Romish 
Church, to which the emigrants with hardly an exception belonged. 

The general demand was for emigration to the States, for Canada 
was to most of the people an unknown and ignorantly dreaded 
country. The Committee, on the other hand, being able to place them 
there, desired to send the emigrants rather to Canada than to the States. 
Thus the essential and necessary rule waB laid down that, except in 
cases where the emigrants were going direct to the Committee’s corre¬ 
spondents, no family could be sent to the States unless they received 
and produced (including the envelope !) a letter from some very near 
relative, not only encouraging them to come, but promising to look 
after them on arrival, and to put them in the way of work. Farther, 
we avoided as far as possible sending the emigrants to the large 
towns, and endeavoured to scatter them and send them as far west 
as possible. 

The beSt proof that the care taken, both in selecting and locating, 
was well expended, is shown from the fact that but a very small per¬ 
centage of the emigrants have returned—the return in nearly every case 
being due to sickness—and that, when they have returned, they have 
come bafck better off than when they left! Then, again, the letters* 

* The following characteristic extracts may be given. They are representatives of 
many hundreds of letters that have been shown ns from time to time : 

“ Wheeling, U.8.A., March 16,1884. 

“ My dear Friend Mr.- 

“ If yon have any desire of coming, come like a man and don’t be needing councils 
•or encouragements from people here. You won't be worse off white you are here, any- 

VOL. LX IX. 3 M 
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written home by the emigrants to their friends tell an almost universal 
tale of 'Content, general well-being, and thankfulness. 

These were the satisfactory results to those who werfi; but Mr. 
Take was able, with justice, to claim that the condition of those 
remaining behind, of the districts in question, was materially im¬ 
proved by hfa methods of family emigration—the way in which it 
was administered, and the extent to winch it was carried out in certain 
definite districts. There wag, in the first place, a material relief to 
the congestion of population. In the portion of the Clifden Union 
worked by the Committee, for instance, out of a population of 
14,000, no less than 1330 or 22 per cent, were emigrated. From 
Belmullet district, also, over 20 per cent, of the population were 
assisted to leave. Further, while of the ordinary unassisted emi¬ 
gration from Connaught, no less than about 78 per cent, of the 
emigrants are yonng persons between the ages of 15 to 35, 
chiefly unmarried, but 32 per cent, of Mr. Toke’s emigrants 
were between these ages; a striking proof that he was not sending 
away the “ bone and sinew,” and leaving the weak and helpless 
behind. Again, nnder the system of “ family ” emigration the little 
holding was entirely cleared, and to a large extent became consoli¬ 
dated with neighbouring holdings, increasing the size and the 
capacity of the holdings to sustain a'family. To these advantages 
should be added the amount of money sent home by the emigrants, 
which, after very careful inquiries, Mr. Tuke estimated at £4000 to 
£5000 in the years 1882-3. 

Thus, in every way—lesser population, larger holdings, better 


how. You will he in the midst of luxary and a beautiful continent in the lauds of 
freedom, spending a pleasant summer as a guest among your friends, and, again, after 
yon get to be citizen we will all do all we can to appoint you as city snrgeon, sheriff of 
this oounty, or stump speaker among your Irish friends ; and is that not a great 
privilege in this dear land of the free ? 

“ Tell Mr. Buxton send for me and I will go back to Ireland and give him a correct 
idea of this country and point out the men who can’t and can get along here. I am 
getting along myself right good, and I will never dispraise my country, but add to its 
reputation as much as I can possibly. It is nice to gaze on the sunshine leaves of our 
American woody hills and sweet to rove on a pleasant evening, when the still winds 
are no more heard, when everybody meets with a smiling, happy countenance, where 
there is no complaint of miserableness, where every man can ran his band down his 
pocket and play with those pretty coins called dollars. Come and see (them and be 
satisfied, and sure you will be owner of some at a glance. 

“ Your most affectionate friend • 

From another letter : 

“ If you give me a present of a bouse and farm in Tip, I would not go back to it. I 
have only ten hours a-day to wotrk here ; when it is done, I can go walk through the 
city. I could not describe it to you, it’s more like a paradise ; the very smell of the 

trees growing all along the footpaths here would do you good.The last letter I 

wrote you, I did not like it. The boy that wrote it did not put in half what I wanted 
to say, but this one will satisfy you better.“ 

And another, from a girl to her siBter: 

“ Horry up and get big and strong for the Atlantic. You are as big and as stoat as I 
am, and its far better than carrying the clieve [turf] from Crumpaun- a-traw to Cruohaun- 
a-laughta. So father can sit down by the fireside then, and let the rough day pass him 
and tui earning lot* of money for him in this country, where there la plenty of It. I am 
getting my health first-rate and very glad to get to this country/* 
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receipts, lessened pressure on the rates—those who remained behind 
benefited simultaneously with those who went.* m ' t 

Thus w& three years’ emigration work (Jbmpleted—the first $ear 
tentatively, the second with fnll fruition, the third with, naturally, a 
somewhat lessening demand for emigration. 

The spring emigration of 1884 ended the work of the Committee 
of Mr. Take’s Fund as snch—though from time to time special oases 
were taken in hand. The cessation of the work of the Fund brought 
with it one advantage : it set Mr. Take free to devote himself in other 
ways for the-permanent good of the western districts o£ Ireland, and 
to endeavour to develop some of the other remedies which he had 
foreshadowed in 1880.f 

The next opportunity which offered for action in this direction was 
in the early spring of 1886. Owing to very exceptional and local 
storms which in the previous autumn had swept the west coasts of 
Ireland, the potato crop in certain well-defined districts had been 
entirely destroyed. The Government of the day came to the relief of 
the districts by the grant of public money to be expended on relief 
works. At the same time, both the out-going Conservative and the 
in-going Liberal Governments appealed to Mr. Tuke, and urged him 
to raise a small fund privately^ in order to' purchase seed potatoes, and 
thus arrest the dreaded famine. “ With the generosity which we 
might expect of him,” as Mr. Morley stated in tho House, Mr. Tnke 
took the matter up with his usual promptitude and energy. The 
work, at first confined to the Island of Achill, was subsequently 
extended to the mainland, and the large sum of £5200, privately 
raised by Mr. Take, wbs expended on the provision of some 1500 
tons of seed potatoes, &c.J The work involved was in some ways 
even more trying and exhausting than the emigration work. 
Carried out by Mr. Tnke in bis ever-eflicient and painstaking 
way, the result has been singularly satisfactory. Indeed, severe 

* In a letter dated duly 189(1, a well-informed correspondent writes to Mr. Buxton 
in regard to one of the districts : 

u In reply to your letter of 4th inst,. I beg to say that tho holdings of almost all our 
emigrants have been taken up by ailjoining tenants. In the majority of cases only one 
:: .1 j". ‘ ‘ “■ - ■* .- aken by each, but I have known some cases where two 

j. up by the same person. This was at-, where the 

very poorest of our emigrants went from. It is now one of the most flourishing village* 
in the district. Of the thirty-two families who lived there, twelve only are left, and 
all are fairly comfortable ; in fact well off, when compared to former days.” 

t It nmy be mentioned that, at a meeting of the Committee of Mr. Take’s Fond in 
Feb. 1886, at which certain other gentlemen were invited to be present^ it was resolved 
at Mr.Tuke’s instance, “ That it is desirable the Colonial Office should collect and dis¬ 
tribute reliable information as to the demand for labour, and rates of wages, at the 
different colonies, and such otbeT information as might be useful to emigrants:” The 
effect of this resolution was largely instrumental in promoting the formation of the 
‘‘Emigrants’ Information Office.” It was created in Oct. 1886, is tinder the direction 
of the Colonial Office, and is managed by a voluntary Committee, of which Mr. Tuko 
was one of the original members. 7 

X It may be mentioned that the total working expenses of this fund of £6200 
amounted to only £42 l 
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as, wu the ordeal to the poor people during those few months 
of privation, and anxiety, the storms of the antumn of 1895 may 
almbet be said to have c 'been to them a blessing in disguise. The 
oust gratifying reports poured in to Mr. Take from all parts of the 
assisted districts, telling him of the wonderful growth of the' “ cham¬ 
pions,” and the great contrast between the fields sown with them and 
those sown with the worn-out native seed. The gain to the whole 
district from this importation of new seed was incalculable and 
lasting. 

Brought t^ns by this visit again face to face with the chronic poverty 
of the West, Mr. Tuke was led to formulate, with somewhat greater 
precision than before, the other schemes which he had already more 
than once foreshadowed. In his “ Suggestions for the Improvement 
of Ihe Congested Districts of Ireland ” * he asserted that “ the time for 
inqniry and speculation is post; the necessity for action is acknowledged, 
and the question now is, what shall that action be ? ” He suggested the 
answer, and there, and subsequently in some letters to the Times in 
1889, he recapitulated, and in some cases more definitely insisted on 
bis previous suggestions : (a) The establishment of a Fishery Com¬ 
mission for the purpose, in the first place, of instituting a scientific 
inquiry all along the west coast as to the presence of fish in fairly 
large quantities within a reasonable distance from land; and, secondly, 
if these inquiries should prove successful, of training fishermen, pro¬ 
viding boats and gear, and establishing a fishing industry on a 
considerable scale, including the necessary provision of rapid trans¬ 
port, and of a market for the fisb.f (5) The construction of light 
railways, in order to faring the west coast into easy reach of the main 
lines of railway, (c) The establishment on a permanent basis of some 
Board that could and would deal with emigration, and with such 
questions as forestry and planting, provision for the Bale of seed 
potatoes, &c. 

Mr. Tuke’s earnest and persistent appeals for practical and 
permanent assistance to the congested districts, like his appeals for 
State-aided family emigration, bore frnit. And when, at length, his 
farther desires were realised, it was to an extent even in excess of his 
expectations. 

The first further instalment came in 1889, in the form of the Go¬ 
vernment Bill for tiie promotion of light railways, which has admittedly 
been most successful in its results. The Bill was warmly supported by 
Mr. Take; and his advice*waa sought in deciding upon the fines and 
routes that shonld be undertaken. Two years later came the fulfilment 

• Messrs. Ridgway, I-ondon. 

+ The suggested inquiry as to the fish was undertaken by the Royal Dublin Society, 
with a Government subvention, and proved the existence of fish off the coast, especially 
the early mackerel, in sufficient quantities to allow of a profitable Industry, an industry 
which the Congested Districts Board has since established. 
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of Mr. Take’s most cherished plans. In the Irish Land Bill of 1891, 
introduced by Mr. Balfonr, were included ^clauses which virtu^Jly 
formed a separate Bill in themselves, and which dealt exclusively with • 
the so-called “ congested districts.” These districts were plated by 
the Act under the care of a Board, practically permanent a in character, 
well provided with funds and possessing extended powers. The Chief 
Secretary, a member of the Land Commission, and five honorary mem¬ 
bers, appointed by the Crown (together with some temporary members) 
formed the Board. The Bill became law in August 1891, and the 
first person to be asked to serve as one of the honorary members was 
naturally Mr. Tuke. He was then seventy-two, and his incessant 
labours and exhausting work had told on his frame, so that living as 
he did on the other side of England, and membership involving, as it 
would, monthly visits of ten days at a time to Dublin, and occasional 
journeyings to the West, it is not to be wondered at that he shrank 
from accepting the offer. But, being pressed to undertake the duty, 
he felt it was one which he could not decline, and for three years— 
that is as long as his health lasted—he was an active, energetic, and 
most valuable and valued member of the Board.* 

Thus, at leDgth, were his pleadings successful, his expectations 
fulfilled. Though it was too,much to hope that the newly created 
Board could, or would, forthwith carry out all his proposals, they 
were endowed with the necessary power. Light railways were already 
provided for under the Act of 1889; and the Congested Districts 
Board—with the status of a Government Department, but without its 
staid, bureaucratic tendencies—had the power, and the assured means, 
of controlling and encouraging emigration, of developing the fishing 
and other industries, of carrying out public engineering works, of 
providing seed potatoes and other cereals, of improving the breed of 
live stock and poultry, of paternally supervising and encouraging the 
agricultural interest, of consolidating and enlarging holdings, of under¬ 
taking forestry and planting. In a word, of taking all these practical 
steps which, for the previous ten years or so, Mr. Take had been 
proclaiming as the only effectual means of permanently relieving 
’ the congested districts. Perhaps, however, it hardly falls within 
the scope of this sketch to detail the work that the Congested 
Districts Board has actually been able to accomplish. Their work 
has been emphatically the work of the Board, not that of an 
individhal; and, although Mr. Tuke took a share, and an active 
share, in the work, he would have been the last man to claim more 

* Shortly after Mr. Tuke’s death the Board unanimously passed the following reso¬ 
lution : ** That we wish to plaoo on record our deep sense of the irreparable loss that 
this Board and the congested districts of Ireland have sustained in the death of our 
respected colleague, James Hack Tuke: that we recognise that our efforts are but a 
continuation and extension of work with which he was identified for half a century, 
and that we have greatly profited by the experience which be derived from his life-long 
devotion to the cause of the Irish poor.” 
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than a proportionate part in its deliberations and proceedings. 
His glory Iks chiefly in this, that it was largely, if not primarily, 
•doe to his exertions that the Board was created at all. 

The foregoing imperfect account will show the really astonishing 
work which Mr. Take was able to perform. The secret of his 
success lay, first, in his marvellous insight into the problems with 
which he desired to deal, in his painstaking efforts to get at the 
facts and to acquire accurate knowledge, in his large grasp of the 
situation; secondly, in his transparent disinterestedness, his calm, 
judicial, and**businesslike mind, his modesty; and, finally, in his 
warm-hearted sympathy, and in the charm of his character, which 
inspired a feeling of affection and confidence in those with whom he 
had to deal, and a feeling of devotion in those who had occasion to 
serve with or under him. Not only his Committee, not only his 
lieutenants who shared in his counsels, but the humble rank and file 
of Irishmen who carried out his instructions, one and all felt it a 
privilege to be associated with him. As a benefactor—though this 
does not always follow—he would naturally be popular in the districts 
to which he had rendered Bnch material aid. But it was more than 
this. He had a personal popularity besides; he was appreciated, not 
only as a benefactor, but as a warm-hearted friend. 

And, indeed, the good that Mr. Tuke accomplished was not 
limited to the material benefits that were brought to certain dis¬ 
tricts in Ireland during his lifetime; nor even to the benefits still to be 
derived from the policy which he inaugurated—namely, by the creation 
of a permanent non-political and representative Commission to watch 
over the interests of the congested districts. His action and its 
results afforded another proof that wise and patient well-doing on a 
hard, though not hopeless quest, will at length attain its end, and so 
earn its reward. 

Somewhat frail and fragile in appearance, never very strong, it was 
often a marvel how Mr. Tuke was able to endure tbe great strain of 
work, anxiety, and responsibility which all his Irish activity involved. 
But he had indomitable pluck and cheery spirits. He was excellent 
company, his interests were varied, his sense of humour was Veen. He 
Was the best, kindest, and most faithful of friends. He had no 
enemies. He was charitable in his soul as well as in his deeds. He 
never (unlike many of ns), nnleBS absolutely goaded into it, spoke a 
harsh or contemptuous word of any one. He always sought' rather 
to find the best qualities that lay in man or woman. 

Sydney Buxton. 
Howard Hodgkin. 
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A GOLD ring lost about three hundred and ninety years ago, and 
recently unburied in a Friulian field, has proved the key, in 
Professor Thode’s hands, to a sixteenth century love-story backed 
on all main points by documentary evidence, and no less fascinating 
than true. Accordingly, we attempt no critical review of the volume 
before us,* no analysis of its literary merits. We merely record the 
tale of a strange experience, in which, as it seems to us, the dis¬ 
coverer plays a scarcely less interesting part than the hero and heroine 
of the drama he has unveiled. 

The learned Professor, whose great book on St. Francis of Assisi is 
well known to the reading world, has long been engaged on a still 
vaster work on Venetian history and art. While reading one day in 
the Marcian Library, a curious old ring was brought to him for in¬ 
spection. It was a thick gold circlet, engraved with a double scroll 
of waved lines, leaves, and minute Gothic letters, in the late Gothic- 
German style, and apparently of sixteenth century Augsburg make. It 
had been dug from the soil of an old earthwork at Castell di Prata, 
near Pordenone, and was offered for sale by the peasant who had 
fonnd it. Professor Thode slipped it on his finger and set to work to 
decipher the inscription. On reading, or, as he puts it, hearing the 
words: “ Myt wyllen dyn eygen,” i.t., Mtt Willen dein eigen 
(Willingly thine), he was seized with enthusiasm, for this old love 
token and yearned to unravel its history. Snrely something stranger 
than chance had brought this German ring to a German’s hand ! A 
word with the finder, a rapid bargain, and the treasure was won. 
But his imagination was in a whirl, and hours passed before he could 

* “Der Rtngdes Frangipani Kin Erlebeisn.” Von Horny Thode. Heinrich Keller, 
Frankfurt am Main, 
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settle down to his work and resume his investigation of the perils of 
the Republic in 1513, as set forth in the fifth chapter of Romania's 
.Hisbory, voL v. * * 

We U1 know how the destruction of Venice was planned at Cara- 
brai, in 1508; how the Powers of Europe were arrayed against her, 
and how every member of the League was bidden to conquer the share 
of Venetian lands assigned him by the treaty. For five years Venice 
had stood at bay, now striving to retrieve by diplomacy all she had lost in 
the field ; now to soften the wrath of the Pope, the Emperor and Spain; 
manoeuvring turn the arms of England against France, and even 
imploring aid from her worst foe, the Turk. Although the Pontiffs 
secession from the League in 1510 raised the hopes of the Republic 
for a while, it only heightened the rage of Germany, France, and the 
other confederates. Early in 1513, Cordova's Spaniards were 
threatening the Lagoons, and Maximilian’s troops ravaging Friuli. 
The invading force, led by that dreaded Croatian chief, Count 
Christopher Frangipani, easily captured Udine, occupied Marano laid 
siege to Osopo, and pushed on still farther. 

Professor Thode ceased reading. Germans in Friuli in 1513? 
It was a flash of light. The ring on his finger might have belonged 
to some officer of the expedition, for no common person could have 
owned so dainty a thing. But had the invaders reached Pordenone ? 
Failing to learn this from Romania, he turned to other sources, and, 
with the true instinct of historic research, soon hit upon a “ Diario di 
Pordenone ” describing the capture of that town by the Germans, and 
their expulsion by the Venetians in March 1514. So the Germans 
not only held Pordenone, but the neighbouring Castell Prata as well. 
Some account of their doings there was added, but without the details 
of which our Professor stood in need. That king of chroniclers, 
Marin Sanuto, was next consulted, and now the scent grew warm. 
Sanuto not only supplied a narrative of the campaign, but included 
the letter of an imperial officer named Rizzan, written after his cap¬ 
ture by the Venetians, minutely recounting all that took place at 
Pordenone. 

Rizzan also relates how his chief, Count Frangipani, had c his hone 
killed under him in a skirmish before Osopo, and how, in falling heavily 
to the ground, he lost a precious relic that he had cherished as a charm'. 
The Count, he adds, was much depressed by this loss, and declared 
it an evil omen. From that moment, in fact, everything Went ill 
with him. 

The castle of Osopo was too important a position to be turned or 
left unheeded in the enemy’s hands, since it commanded the Carinthian 
Pass, that formed the easiest link between Italy and Germany. So, 
despatching Rizzan’s advanced guard to occupy Pordenone, the 
General sat down before the impregnable stronghold, hoping to lure 
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its defender, Savorgnan, to open battle in the valley benea% Pending 
operations he spent some days in Pordenone and strengthens^ the 
garrison tBere. Bat Venice was on the alert, her main army on the 
move, and suddenly Bartolommeo d’Alviano appeared’ at tHfe gates, 
recaptured the town after a fierce straggle, and seizing Bizzan and 
most of his men, sent them off prisoners to Venice. ‘ At the same 
time (beginning April 1514) intelligence came from Savorgnan that 
the siege of Osopo had been raised and Frangipani mortally wounded 
in a desperate attempt to storm the walls. 

So there Was great rejoicing at St. Mark’s, and the gafteral gladness 
farther increased by a report that the formidable Frangipani had 
ceased to breathe. 

His name was a terror to the Bepnblic, for not only had this 
very Count Christopher and his father Bernhadin led various attacks 
against the Venetian power in Istria and Frinli, and treated the 
population with incredible cruelty, but throughout many generations 
their turbulent stock had shown persistent hostility to the State. 
According to some authorities, these Croatian magnates were an 
offshoot of the Boman Frangipani, whose honour was tarnished by the 
treacherous betrayal of the fugitive King Conradin and the murder 
of Duke Frederic. Others consider them a branch of the Bavenna 
Frangipani, who were among the earlier settlers in Venice, while 
several writers assert them to be of purely Croatian descent, and 
their name derived from the ancient term “ Frankopan,” signifying 
“ Franz the Lord." Whatever their origin, Venice had reason to 
hate them. It is true that one or two of the line had been received 
by the Doges as honoured guests; but, besides other bones of 
contention, the Frangipani’s usurpation of the island of Veglia near 
Fiume had frequently caused hard blows as well as bad blood. 

The news of Count Christopher’s death proved unfounded, but be 
was lying at Gradisca in a critical state, while Alviano’s brave force 
was repulsing the invaders at all points. 

To return to the ring. During the first stage of the inquiry, 
Professor Thode supposed it to have belonged to one of the German 
officers taken at Pordenone, but in seeking for evidence to that effect, 
Bizzan’s account of Frangipani’s loss of a “ cherished relic ” served to 
'put him on another track ; and the scent grew keener when he 
presently ascertained that the Count’s newly married wife had flown 
to Gradisca to tend her wounded lord. Hence more ransacking of 
archives’ in quest of fresh particulars concerning the Croatian chief. 

While still prostrate in the German camp at Cormons, Count 
Christopher sent an energetic despatch to the authorities at Udine, 
reminding them of their oath of allegiance to the Empire, and bidding 
them beware of bis vengeance, should they dare to evade it. By the 
end of April he was again in the field, but defeat dogged his steps. 
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Alter repeated efforts to break through the circle of steel pressing 
Oredisc^, on ,all sides, Frangipani was wounded and taken prisoner 
jvhife heading a sortie, 1t$ut he fell into good hands, for fais captor, 
Juan Vituri, treated him with so much kindness and consideration as 
to excite the wrath of his fellow-commander, Savorgnan, who made 
bitter oomplaiht to .the Doge that a foe so notorious lor cruelty and 
contempt of all rules of war should be handled “ like a son rather 
than a criminal,” Nevertheless, the foe was caged, and on Jane 9, 
1514, safely shut in the Torresella of the Ducal Palace. 

Now migh^Venice truly rejoioe, for this important capture was not 
only a trump card in the game of negotiation about to be played, but 
the best satisfaction of her old animosity. It was no small gain to 
hold a Frangipani in her lion’s claws! Besides giving full details of 
this event, the State papers corroborate the romance Thode’s intuition 
had divined. For they comprise Frangipani’s correspondence with 
the young wife left to mourn his fete at Gradisca. This lady was 'the 
beautiful Apollonia Lang, sister to the famous Cardinal Mathias Lang, 
Bishop of Gurk, and Maximilian’s trusted adviser, whose rapid rise 
to the highest dignities of the Church was indeed said to be dne 
more to his sister's charms than even to his own achievements in 
diplomacy and politics. In the year 1500 Kaiser Maximilian had 
seen the fair Apollonia at Augsburg, and appointed her maid-in- 
waiting to his consort. The position seems somewhat equivocal, but 
is not unexampled, even in later times. At any rate, it was sanctioned 
by the code of sixteenth century manners, and Apollonia became a 
power at the imperial Court. According to the records of the Lang 
family, the lady “ showed such notable virtue and discretion as to 
bring counts and lords to her feet.” Another chronicle adds that 
Duke George of Bavaria was among the more ardent of her adorers. 
Not the favoured suitor, however, for in 1503 she bestowed her hand 
on Count Julian von Lodron, son of Count Parisoto von Lodron, pro¬ 
bably of the same stock as the Count Paris-Lodron, who had a part 
in the Veronese love tragedy recorded by Luigi da Porto, and after¬ 
wards immortalised by Shakespeare’s pen. 

In 1510 the Countess Apollonia was a widow, and after an interval 
of three years became the wife of Christopher Frangipani. ®Her new 
spouse had barely time to snatch a brief honeymoon and inspect the 
wide Carinthian lands brought him in dower, before he was ordered 
off to command ike expedition destined to so disastrous an ending. 
Therefore, even this grim fighting man may well have treasured a 
gift from his bride. 

No wonder that all Venice flocked to the Piazza that June day of 
1514 to gaze on the Croatian ogre, of whose cruelty in war such 
terrible proofs bad been seen. We are told that general surprise 
was felt when the monster proved to be a tall, dignified, still youthful 
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SUiVof very comely appearance in spite of his soars. Jit was also 
murmured that the Torresella (now destroyed) was far tpo gpod and 
cheerfnl a lodging for this bloodthirsty foe, ^nd that he should liavo 
been consigned to the Fozzi instead. Bnt it was some comfort to 
know that the Palace guards were doubled and many special pre¬ 
cautions employed. It is certain that Frangipani was treated with 
unusual gentleness and courtesy, rather indeed as a hostage than as 
an adversary taken sword in hand. After the first few weeks, he 
was permitted to exchange letters with his family and friends, 
although, naturally enough, the correspondence wagi subject to 
inspection. Apollonia’s letters are full of pathos and charm, for even 
the high-sounding epistolary style of the day fails to stifle the ex¬ 
pression of her anxious love; and she often drops into Bimple domestic 
details. She is mnch concerned about the best means of forwarding 
supplies, vows steadfast fidelity to her “ high, mighty, well-born, and 
most beloved lord,” and promises obedience to all instructions received 
from him. His oommnnications are equally affectionate, if less 
eloquent, and his tender words are queerly mingled with extremely 
precise directions as to warm hose, fine linen, and other articles 
required for his use. His darling wife is to feel assured of his un¬ 
changing faith and devotion, and always remember to keep him in 
funds, inasmuch as his expenses are never less than forty florins the 
month. 

Had nothing else been discovered, much gratitude would be due 
to Professor Thode for bringing to light this quaintly interesting cor¬ 
respondence. But more was to come, and we may imagine the 
historian’s exultation on finding the following paragraph in a letter 
from the Countess, dated March 21, 1515: 

“ As to the ring, gracious and dearest husband, I should say that the ring 
entrusted to Messer /hum Stefanu Maga ought to have been made some¬ 
what smaller than your old ring, and graven with the same letters which 
were on the outer and inner side of that one, since those words are a reply 
to the words on the other ring sent to me by your Lordship, the which I 
ever keep with me, and would iiave fain sent to your Lordship, so that you 
might deign to wear it for my sake and remembrance. But, since there is 
no good goldsmith in this place, 1 pray you, an it please you, to have the 
ring made^here (in Venice).” 

’ Here then is proof in black and white that a ring given by Apol- 
lonia to her hnsband had been lost, and that its device gave answer 
to some question engraved on that she had received in exchange. 
So it is "easy to conceive that the Count’s posy may have been “ Art 
willingly mine,” or words to that effect, and his wife’s response: 
“ Mit willen dein eigen.” 

Thus the strangest chance had not only drawn the long-lost 
treasure from the depths of the earth to the very bnilding in which 
its owner lived captive for years, bnt had given it to a German, who 
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within a week had succeeded in tracing its history. No wonder that 
he tymnd with enthusiasm for the gracions lady Apollonia, and, 
thrilled by the magnetism of her love-gage, followed with almost 
mystic dVdour the vicissitudes of her life. By another coincidence, 
Frangipani’s prison house, the Torresella, was a small tower on the 
Palace roof situated exactly above the Mardan Library. 

At the date of the letter concerning the ring, strennous efforts had 
already been made to procnre the prisoner’s release. His family. 
Cardinal Lang included, had all done their best; the King of Hun¬ 
gary had addtessed the Bepublic in his behalf, and special appeal had' 
been made to Maximilian’s help. But always with a negative result. 
Until peace was concluded, there could be no hope. In fact, the 
Venetians were too keenly aware of their captive’s importance to- 
dream of letting him go until circumstances should deprive him of 
power to offend. But they treated him most gently. The Superin¬ 
tendent of the prisons, Messer Zaan Antonio Dandolo, constantly 
visited him and saw to his bodily comfort. He was cheered by the 
companionship of some of his officers, and on great festivals was 
allowed to leave his cell and enjoy a sight of the gay doings in the 
Piazza from the windows or terrace of the Ducal Palace. 

Meanwhile his beloved Apollonia hajl sent a pathetic appeal to 
Dandolo, imploring him to persuade the Government to let her come 
to Venice and share her husband’s imprisonment. The kind Prov- 
veditore warmly pleaded her cause, but to no effect. 

With infinite politeness and circumlocution the Signory replied to 
the Countess, regretting that they were unavoidably prevented from 
granting her a safe conduct, and gently remarking that it were far 
wiser she should stay where she was. 

This refusal seems to have urged Frangipani to a desperate resolve; 
for shortly afterwards one of the Torresella guards was accused of 
having secretly furnished him with means of escape. Some of the 
bars were already sawn through when the plot was betrayed, and poor 
Frangipani was more strictly watched than before. His former oppo¬ 
nent, Bartolommeo d’Alviano next endeavoured to obtain his release, 
but the Signory turned a deaf ear, even to this powerful voice. 
Thereupon the General stamped with rage, and swore he would leave 
tiie Venetian service at the close ox the campaign for which he was 
bound. At all events, his friendly championship had cheered the 
prisoner’s soul. Frangipani was well informed of all that went on in 
the world, and perfectly realised that be might not hope to be set 
free until Venice came to terms with Kaiser and Pope. Indeed, he 
plainly hinted this in a pretended dream related by him to Dandolo. 

Besides, there were wheels within wheels. If Mathias Lang's 
influence had failed to stir the Emperor to make an express stipulation 
in favour of the Oount, it was only because Maximilian had reason to 
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distrust the fidelity of the Frangipani clan, and knew, they were 
already inclining to the Venetian side. For at this*monient f the 
energy of “the Republic's ally. King Francis, had tuned the tide of 
war, tile French monarch being already in Milan, and* the Venetian 
force on the march to Brescia. 

lime passed, but even when a trace was concluded between 
Emperor and King, in Angust 1516, no steps were taken to rescue 
the Count He seemed forgotten by all save by his bride. For 
suddenly, in January 1517, Apollonia appeared in Venice. She came 
without any safe-conduct, solely trusting in God and^the force of 
wifely love. Doge, Senate, Council, all the authorities were greatly 
disturbed by her arrival. But, their annoyance notwithstanding, 
she was politely received, lodged in Dandolo’s palace, and allowed to 
see her husband at once. A few days afterwards, Doge iSredan 
granted her a State audience in the Senate. She entered his presence 
with a train of three maidens, costumed d la tedesca, in coifs and 
robes of black cloth; an elderly dame, a physician, and major-domo, 
all walking in procession. The Countess wore “ a new silk gown, an 
outer robe of black satin lined with sable fur, a thick gold chain 
ronnd her neck, and a gold-embroidered head-dress in the German 
style.” “ She is a worthy and honour-inspiring lady, very beantifnl, 
small and slender.” 

Apollonia earnestly implored the Doge for permission to visit her 
husband twice a week, and explained that, being compelled to consult 
physicians with regard to her health, she craved leave to see them in 
the Count's presence. Also, that she was collecting funds for her 
husband’s ransom, and expecting a sum of 50,000 ducats from Laibach. 
The Doge gave a vaguely reassuring reply, saying he hoped that the 
re-establishment of peace would speedily bring about the fulfilment 
of her desires. 

The next day Dandolo came to the Council Chamber in great haste 
and excitement. In defiance of all ruleB, entreaties, and commands, 
the Countess had positively refused to quit the Torresella, insisted on 
spending the night with her husband, and, moreover, was still there, 
prostrated by a relapse of her old malady. So now the Count prayed the 
Signoiy to let him keep his wife and to provide her with the requisite 
■medical aid. This incident caused much commotion in the Senate; there 
was a hot debate, and the majority voted against the petition. Never¬ 
theless, Frangipani firmly insisted in retaining his wife, vowing that 
he would only be parted from her by force. Now, though extremely 
vexed by this feminine complication, the Senate shrank from violence, 
and after load verbal protest yielded the point. So the devoted couple 
were left in peace. Meanwhile, more vigorous negotiations were 
opened for Frangipani's release. Even the Spanish King joined with 
Francis I. in sending nrgeht appeals in his favour, and weighty seen- 
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riticB were, proffered by his father, Bemhadin. Bnt powerful voices 
protested against the danger of loosing the bonds of so dreaded a 
foe. The Marquis of Mantna opined that nothing leas thfn the total 
destruction of the Republic would be the result. Next came a 
question of exchanging the Count for Ginlio Manfron, who had been 
taken captive by the Duke of Urbino. 

All these points, however, took long to debate, and two gracious 
epistles from Maximilian expressing his Majesty’s hope of the speedy 
restoration to freedom of his “ beloved and faithful subject,” merely 
served to lighten the prisoner’s weary suspense. Countess Apollonia 
had been compelled by illness to leave him for a time and go to the 
baths of Abano, but in July 1518 she returned in better health to 
his side. Frangipani’s patience, however, was now worn out. He 
fell ill, and presently, in October, was detected in another desperate 
attempt to escape. Hence increased severity was employed, and 
Countess Apollonia promptly removed from the prison to Dandolo’s 
owe. A month or two more, and at last the Connt’s fate was decided. 
On January 6, 1519, after 1813 days of dnrance, he was, not set 
free, but handed over to the French in exchange for the Marshal of 
Navarre, who had been taken by Spain. So, under honourable escort. 
Frangipani waa conducted to Crema, consigned to Lautrec's com¬ 
missioners, and borne away to the Castle of Milan. His loving wife 
was only allowed to accompany him on the first stage of his journey 
across the lagoon, and parted from him at Lizzafusina. Bnt she 
certainly went to Milan, and probably shared bis imprisonment there. 
Her sad story was nearly ended, and is briefly summed up in- the 
following passage of Marin Sanuto's chronicle: 

“On the 1th September (1510), (lied in Milan the Lady Apollonia, 
sister to his Eminence the Cardinal of Gurk, and wife of Count 
Christopher Frangipani, detained as prisoner in the Castle of Milan, 
whither his lady had followed him. And the said lady’s corpse was 
placed on a bier and sent hither to Venice, and thence by land to Friuli, for 
interment in a castle of the Count’s (at Modrusa) near Capo-d’Istria.” 

The suffering woman had fulfilled her promise of daring the worst 
for her husband. “ Wholly his,” as ran the device on the ring, unto 
death she had clnng to him. It seems worth noting that Professor 
Thode’s investigation of the family history unearthed the fact that onb 
of Apollonia’s brothers, Johann Lang of Angsbnrg, was a goldsmith 
by trade, and therefore possibly the maker of the love token owned 
by the Count. One point alone remains unsolved. In the letter 
concerning the ring, Apollonia mentions a second inscription on the 
inner side in addition to the outer device, Mit wyttm dyn eygen. Now 
the ring found at Frata has a blank inner surface. Of course the 
second posy may be engraved on the back of the lining, bnt Thode 
shrinks from deciding the question by tearing bis treasure apart. 
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True faith demands no proof, and we think the Professor, ia right- to 
be content with the testimony of the outer inscription. vAndswligt of 
the widowfld Frangipani ? Bereaved of his # good angel and robbed by 
Maximilian’s speedy decease of his last hope of succour, an drdinary 
man might have yielded to despair. Instead, Venice was presently 
startled by the news that the prisoner had escaped and was safely 
across the German frontier. He never again made war on the 
Bepublic, but the old fear of him endured. Accordingly, when he 
wrote later on to the Signory asking a safe-conduct to Chioggia, 
whither he wished to make pilgrimage in fulfilment of Jf old vow, his 
request was promptly refused. 

His after career must be briefly sketched. True to the self-seeking 
traditions of his race, he trimmed between the rival parties by which 
Hungary was torn, and even hoped to seize the contested crown for * 
himself. As a powerful border-chief and a leader of known valour 
and prestige, both sides competed for his adherence. He invariably 
accepted the highest bid ; and it is thought that the crushing defeat 
of the Hungarians at Mohacs was owing to his wilful delay in bringing 
up the reinforcements awaited by his king. Infuriated by Louis’s 
refusal of certain coveted lands, he refrained from checking Soliman’s 
advance. Of Croatian blood, he had no patriotic feeling for Hun¬ 
gary ; and cynically remarked that “ the catastrophe of Mohacs was 
of wholesome effect, since had the Magyars been victorious, their 
arrogance would have passed all bounds.” After intriguing for a 
while in favour of Ferdinand of Hapsburg, he finally joined John 
Zapolya’s side, and on September 86, 1527, was killed by a bombshell 
at the siege of Warasdin. He was buried beside his good angel, in 
the family vault at Modrusa, but had not remained faithful to her 
memory. Death had snatched him on the eve of a second and highly 
profitable marriage. 

Besides the story of the ring, Professor Thode’s work teems with 
interesting particulars of the Hungarian drama in which Frangipani 
played so conspicuous a part. But its character as a romance of 
historic research has been its special attraction to us. The author’s 
enthusiasm pursued his heroine even beyond the grave, for in the 
final chapter he describes his pilgrimage to Obervellach and the 
discovery of contemporary portraits of Apollonia and her husband 
in the altar-piece of the village church. 


Linda Viliam. 



CHAMPAGNE. 


C HAMPAGNE—nectar of the gods!—is the favourite wine of the 
hour. How long its popularity will last none can tell; there 
being a fashion in wine-drinking as there is a fashion in dressmaking 
—the admired of to-day becomes the .neglected of to-morrow. The 
life-history of all popular wines, from the time of the ancient Greeks 
and Homans until now, tells this tale. Even within the last couple 
of decades or so a noticeable change has taken place in the relative 
quantities of hock, claret, champagne, port, sherry, and madeira, drunk 
at dinner-tables. The nninitiated think the change is dne to mere 
caprice—to a meaningless revulsion in public taste. It is, however, 
not so. The appreciative powers of the Briton's gustatory nerves have 
undergone no change; but the qualities of the wines presented to 
them have altered. Consequently, the fault is not on the side of the 
consumer, but on that of the consumed. 

The reason why one wine after another falls into disrepute is easily 
explained, on the grounds that the supply of every vintage being 
limited, no sooner does a wine become popular than the demand 
for it exceeds the supply. Wine merchants not having; sufficient ‘ 
moral courage to confess to their customers that they can no longer 
supply a sufficiency of the genuine article, adopt the disingenuous 
practice of equalising supply and demand by the addition of more 
readily obtainable winea. Were the added wine of superior,.dr even 
of equal quality to that asked for, no objection could be raised to the 
proceeding. But, alas! as the added wine is never as good, it 
naturally follows, that in direct proportion to the augmentation in 
quantify there is deterioration in qualify. And as one false step in 
general leads to another, in order to hide from the buyer the deterio¬ 
ration that has taken place in the flavour of the wine; artificial 
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essences are had recourse to; none of whiob, it is to be Jesred, ever 
originated within the skin of a grape—the chemical laboratory, not 
the vineyafcl, being their birthplace. Luckily for the public, however 
although it is easy for the sophisticator to imitate the colour, body, 
alcoholic strength, and dryness of any given wine, it is exceedingly 
difficult for even the most skilful manipulator to give to any poncoc- 
tion whatever an artificial vinous bouquet capable of deceiving an 
educated palate. This arises from the fact that, in bo far as flavours 
are concerned, the human mouth and nose in combination are far 
more delicate testing agents than any chemical appliance^ 

This will be more readily understood when I say that not only is each 
special bouquet developed during the fermentation of the grape juice 
each entirely sui generis —each species of grape yielding different aro¬ 
matic principles; but even grapes of the same kind, grown on dirarent 
soils and fermented in different cellars, possess characteristic and easily 
distinguished bouquets. There is all the less wonder that they should ne 
difficult to imitate, seeing that a profound mystery hangs round the 
modes of development of one and all of the endless varieties of vinous 
aromas generated in Nature’s laboratory. No sooner will this veil of 
mystery.be rent asunder than, no doubt, an end will be put to the 
tedious and ofttimes not altogether satisfactory avocations of the 
viticulturist, as the laboratory and not the vineyard will then 
become the source of our wine supply. Indeed, even now it does not 
do for us to inquire too minutely into the parentage of some of the 
wines iu the London market, as, when traced to its lair, it is in 
some cases both startling and unpleasant; all the more so as it 
is not always the cheapest classes of wines that won’t bear the 
lamp of truth focussed upon them, but even Rome of the dearer. This 
remark being specially applicable to the mode of manufacture of 
sparkling wines, few words on the subject cannot fail to prove 
acceptable. 

In order to be thoroughly understood it is necessary to begin by 
saying that sparkling champagne is nothing more nor less than a still 
white wine, artificially transformed into an effervescing liquid. And 
not only so, bnt that any still wine can be made into an effervescing 
one. Hence there are still champagnes as well as sparkling ones; 
still hocks and sparkling.hocks; still Moselles and sparkling Moselles; 
still Burgundies and sparkling Burgundies; still Astis, &c, &c., and 
sparkling ones. 

The effervescence of the wine is dne to its being bottled and corked 
up before fermentation has entirely ceased. And all forms of vinous 
fermentation are due to the splitting up, by minute living micro¬ 
organisms, of the eugar contained in grape juice, into alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas. The gas, after the bottle has been corked, finding 
no means of escape, remains suspended in the wins until the code is 
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withdrawn, when it instantly rashes in bubbles to the surface, and, in 
escaping from it, causes the wine to effervesce and sparkle. 

• Strange though it may seem, the BUgar is the food, and the alcohol 
and carbonic acid gas the excretions of the minute organisms that 
cauBe the fermentation. 

There is no suoh thing as a natural sparkling wine ; consequently, 
champagne is a manufactured article, in the sense that it is brought 
A into existence by the skill of the viticulturist. The process is a com¬ 
plicated onrv It consists of three distinct stages : the first being 
merely the 'hiking of a still wine. This step differs in no essential 
particular from that followed in the 'making of any other still wine— 
be it port, sherry, or claret; that is to say, it consists in the fermenta- 
• tion of expressed grape juice in open tubs, at a temperature ranging 
^,'betweEd 60° and 70° Fahr., and, from the tnbB being open, the carbonic 
acid-gas generated escapes into the air as a waste product, the alcohol 
only being retained in the liquid. 

The second stage is the conversion of the still liquid into a sparkling 
wine. This is accomplished by withdrawing it from the tubs into 
bottles, and tightly corking them so that none of the gas generated 
during the subsequent fermentation can escape. 

In this stage there is, however, another object held in view. For 
while up till now it was chiefly alcohol that was wanted, during the 
secondary fermentation the delectable aromas and flavours upon which 
the commercial value of the wine mainly depends are sought to be 
developed. So the fermentation is no longer a rapid one at a high 
temperature, but a slow one at the low temperature of 4!i° Fahr. And 
the fermentation is not, as in the first instance, kept up for merely a 
few weeks, but for months, or even years, according to the quality of 
the vintage and the price the wine is ultimately expected to bring. 

It ought not to be forgotten that “ bouquet ” is a point of para¬ 
mount importance in apprising the value of any wine, and champagne 
being no exception to the rnle, a word or two on the mode of its pro¬ 
duction will not be out of place here. 

The bouquet of a wine depends mainly on the following five 
factors: the species of the grape; the soil of the vineyard; the 
amount of Bnnshine; the mode of fermentation adopted; and the 
temperature at which it is conducted. 

So great is the influence of soil and sunshine on wines yielded by 
the same species of grapes, that those grown on one side of a hill may 
produce an entirely differently flavoured and bodied wine from those 
grows on the opposite, though their expressed juices be fermented in 
the same cellar and in precisely the same way. For example, the 
famous stein, wine, made from the grapes grown upon the sunny side 
of the Fortress rock at Wurzburg, is of six times greater commercial 
value than that made from those grown on the other side, although bat 
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a few yards separate the vines—-the difference being entirely due, to 
aspect and seal. 

The influence of soil alone on the bouquet-yielding principles of 
grapes is,, indeed, so great that notwithstanding that those gibwn in 
the champagne districts of France, including. those of the Aube, 
Ardennes, and Marne, are bo deficient in saccharine mattefr as to neces¬ 
sitate, in the majority of years, the addition of sugar to the “moat” to 
make it alcoholic enough,and at the same time to make it yield sufficient 
gas to cause it to effervesce briskly, the grapes are so rich iqthe deliodfe 
bouquet-generating ingredients that the champagne mtfiJKrom them 
has long and justly been regarded as the queen of sparkling wines. 

In order that no mistake be made about the nature of vinous 
bouquet, it may be well to remark that its intrinsic value depends far 
less upon its quantity than upon its kind. This will be readily "JhdeT-s 
stood when it is said that the powerful bouquets given to sparkUng 
wines by muscatelle grapes, as well as those met with in sparking 
Moselle and Rhine wines, are infinitely less prized than the far less 
pronounced ones of the finer kinds of champagne, thus proving that 
the commercial value of a vinous bouqnet is not to be calcnlated by 
quantity but kind. 

As sugar is an essential element in champagne manufacture, it may 
be‘stated that its amount in grapes materially depends—other things 
being equal—on the sunshine and rainfall. The hatter the season the 
more saccharine is the grape; the colder the season the sourer the 
wine. Moreover, it has recently been noted that the sweetness of a 
grape is in direct proportion to the size of the vine leaves; the larger 
the leaf the larger being the amount of sngar in the grape, and, aa a 
consequence, the stronger the wine made from it. 

Although some French champagnes are vastly superior to every 
other kind of sparkling wine manufactured in Europe, this cannot be 
said of all; for there are as great differences in French champagnes 
as there are in English ales; and in most instances from similar 
causes. Just as two breweries at Burton-on-Trent, separated by 
nothing but a brick wall, send forth entirely different flavoured ales, 
in like manner two adjoining champagne manufactories will produce 
differently flavoured wines. 

Various reasons for these differences, both in ale and wine, might 
be given. But here it is only the two main ones as regards cham¬ 
pagne that will be considered. These are fermentation and dosage. 

Witii respect to fermentation. As already explained, the tempera¬ 
ture of the cellars in whioh it is conducted has an all-important 
influence on the result; and this is particularly noticeable in the bottle 
stage of fermentation, from its being the period during whioh the 
vinous aromatic ethers are chiefly developed. In order to develop 
them in perfection, it is necessity that a uniform temperature hie 
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maintained during the whole process—no easy matter in a change¬ 
able olinjate like that of Europe. Indeed, bo important an agent 
is temperature, that one ‘might say that the secret of the fame of 
the deliuate bouquets of the champagnes of Ch&lons, Epemay, and 
Rhetms, springs solely from the fact of their possessing great chalk 
clifla, is which hare been excavated vast cave-cellars, capable of being 
maintained at a uniform temperature, not only during the entire day, 
%amonth, or year, but year after year, no matter how hot the summer 
or'iww oolctthe winter may be. 

These cliff wine-caves are a marvellons sight. For in them 

are not ‘Only thousands and tenB of thousands, but millions of cham¬ 
pagne bottles, standing like regiments of soldiers, row upon row, 
y battalion behind battalion, as far as the eye can reach. But the 
aft'bottle^ jre all placed with their bottoms uppermost, in order that the 
dirfrf.d&ris arising from the fermentation may fall into their necks, 
tkf/more easily to be got rid of at the period of engorgement* —a 
process by which the wine is rendered dear and pure, and ready to 
be placed on the market. 

When we visited the celebrated chalk caves of Jacquesson et Fils, 
in order to see the system of champagne manufacture they contained 
between two and three millions of bottles, and a few years before there 
had been over four millions in them;'which fact, of itself, affords 
some idea of the vastness of these cellar excavations. 

Until after its digorgement the bottled champagne is spoken of as 
vtn brut, meaning thereby a harsh, immature article, and brut(e) it 
might well be called ; for in its then state it is acid enough, and acrid 
enough to take the skin from the mouth of a crocodile. Consequently, 
it has to be submitted to a softening process—called dosage —to suit 
the varying tastes of its consumers; for even the grossest palate could 
not drink the wine in its then condition, notwithstanding what some 
English wine merchants, who discourse learnedly upon what they are 
pleased to call the beauties of “ natural champagne,” tell us to the 
contrary. The word “ natural ” might, perhaps, with some show of 
reason, be applied to a still wine; but the word is as inappropriate 
when applied to champagne as it would be to butter or cheese 
mannfactnred oat of milk. * 

Dosage, the last act in the drama of champagne manufacture, is a * 
moat important one in the eyes of the viticulturist, for the reputa¬ 
tion of his brand mainly depends upon the skill and care with which 
he accomplishes it, seeing that, as just said, it is the converting an 
unpalatable soar liquid into a pleasant beverage. And this cannot 

* The act of dfyorgement consists in the removal of the cork, which (in conse¬ 
quence of the sudden outrnsh of the pent-up carbonic acid gas) goes out with a bang, 
along with all the dirty dibris that has become deposited in the neok of the bottle. 
The operation requires great care, and is performed .by men with masks on, as the 
bottles frequently explode. It likewise requires great skill. In order that the whole of 
the d&ri* may be got rid of with a minimum loss of wine and gas. 
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always be done in the same way; for no two vintages, being ever 
identical—either in alcoholic strength or v^ious bouquet—in order to 
maintain the brand as nearly as possible at a uniform standard, the 
kind and quantity of dosage must be varied year by year, according to 
the richness or poverty of the wine. The basis of the “gfosage 
liqueur,” however, is always the same in the same mantjfhctory. 
Indeed, it varies but little in the different high-class champagne 
manufactories, for it essentially consists of sugar-candy dissolved^ini 
fine old champagne, with a certain amount of pure. -Ml-flavoured 
cognac added. A few firms add a certain proportions* glucose or 
glycerine. * 

The dosage of inferior kinds of champagne is attended with little 
difficulty, from the fact that all that unrefined palates car^or ipt 
sparkling wine is alcoholic strength and effervescing sharp'ne tvf# 
qualities that can be given to tbe poorest of champagnes wink but 
little trouble or expense. What makes the dosage of high-class 
champagnes so extremely difficult is the fact that the cagnasceiUc 
apprises the merits of his sparkling wine less by its alcohol and “fizz” 
than by its softness and bonquet, two combined qualities that cannot 
be artificially given to a poor wine, manipulate it as you may, and 
can yet be readily destroyed .in a fine wine by the addition of either 
too much or too little dosage liqueur—just in the same way as, while a 
little hard riding suffices to spoil the paces of a thoroughbred, no amount 
of good horsemanship will .ever give a rough cart-horse the soft, easy 
action of a palfrey. So well does the viticulturist know how easy it 
is to spoil the flavour of a fine champagne, that he takes the greatest 
care never to use anything but tbe purest cane sugar, and the very 
finest old liqueur cognac procurable, in making his dosage liqueur. 

Strange though the fact may at first seem, it is nevertheless true 
that “ nationality ” is a most important factor in determining the 
amount of dosage; for the quantity of liqueur added has to be 
regulated according to the country to which the wine is exported, 
champagne drinkers in different parts of the world demanding entirely 
differently dosaged wines. This comes from the fact that the wine- 
taste, lilje almost every other form of human taste, is a mere question 
of habit; and habit, in its turn, is simply the offspring of imitation. 
We like what others like. There are, of course, exceptions to every 
rule; but, broadly speaking, this statement is absolutely correct. 
Mow otherwise account for the Spaniard’s love for rancid salad oil; 
the German’s, delight in stinking Limbnrger cheese ; the Bnglish- 
man’s relish for putrid game; the Italian’s enjoyment of garlic, 
and so forth ? Moreover, the statement is confirmed by the fact 
that, although the newborn babe is only conscious of two flavours 
—sweet and bitter—smacking bis lips with satisfaction at the former, 
and making a wry face at the latter, before three years have elapsed. 
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B P>gre$tr. , 

Seers' hry .3 Staft Australasia are each pledged to share the cqgt 

^ /he echoed 8n h®ittdd, at about U million sterling, by 
DayJ jftaj. j B y j^-abie route), and the , delegates from each of these 
, "4e possibly' the Empire who meet in London will make it their 

allp^mneaj was details of the scheme, and enable the work 

wii Britin^foagh with all despatch. The tenders received by 

>.Gsf* s *', ’ ^vernment from some of the best and oldest firms 

-d%A3t ;g came , ..rs are taken to establish four most important facts: 
P* 6888 by al;, i_„ res« all questions as to the practicability of the pro- 
tbenca^, ^g^ey show that Cheat Britain can obtain direct telegraphic 
^d-turnd ‘ on with Australasia without having resort to any soil not 
’"‘J ■ams whic'-* 01 ? > (3) they prove that without elaborate preliminary 
{urveyB,i n ^)le manufacturers of the widest experience are prepared to 
lay this' cable and guarantee its sacceas; (4) they show that the outlay 
of capital required is at least 1| million sterling less than the Genera’ 
Posi'fOffioe authorities estimated, and is well within the immediate' 
available resources of the countries affected. 

No one can doubt that the lands which border on the Pacific Ocean 
are on the threshold of a great development. France has already, by 
her initiative, carried a French cable from Australia to New Cale¬ 
donia, avowedly to form the first link in a trans-Pacific cable in non- 
British hands. Definite proposals for another link in a non-British 
Pacific cable—the Sau Francisco-Hawaii link—are now under legis¬ 
lative discussion at Washington. The time has therefore come for 
decisive action to maintain legitimate British influence in these seas. 

The South African crisis may be expected to give new force to the 
vote of the Ottawa Conference for an extension of this Pacific cable 
from Australia to Booth Africa by one of two routes—(1) vid St 
Paul in mid-ocean to the south-west coast of Westralia ; or (2) vid 
Mauritius and Keeling Islands to N.W. Cape or Port Darwin. The 
delegates from the Cape Government to the Ottawa Conference spoke 
strongly of the need of such an extension, and of the readiness of 
South Africa to pay her reasonable share of the cost. There seems 
no doubt as to the perfect practicability of the cable. It was not 
deemed well to complicate the business of the Pacific Cable Conference 
by adding a Sonth African delegate, but the extension may be made 
a sequel to the Pacific cable scheme. 

The solution of the difficulty as regards India lies in the same 
direction. From Keeling Islands, on the proposed Australia-South- 
Afriea exte '.on, to Ceylon is about 1450 miles, so that India, as well 
as Africa, may be connected with Australia by cables aggregating 
about 6500 miles. 

Here, then, would be a great trunk line of all-British cables bail 
up in co-operation with the colonies and India. The detailed estimate 
submitted to the Ottawa Conference respecting the Pacific cable, an 
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in a variety of' ways; for example, by adding salicylic arid, or % 
simply reducing the amount of liqueur added to the sotq; nn fyrut after 
digorgemfnt. This he can do without feai*of detection, from thl fact 
that not one Englishman in a thousand, unless he be in the c&ampagne 
trade, can distinguish a sour sparkling wine from one that has become 
dry by being kept from nine to fifteen years. This saving oiJame is 
money in the pocket of the manufacturer. He derives yqjr another 
advantage in being able to pass off a sour as a dry wine, from thjg 
fact that the absence of bouquet is less appreciable^irqjoiir 
delicate soft wine. This game, however, cannot be pjgj^jn France. 
Bo fearful, indeed, are some champagne manufacturers leslSany sour 
wine with their labels upon it should accidentally gat upon the French 
market that they have special labels for it, on the corner of whir* 
either the words “ Pour Angleterre ” or “ For England ” are*^._ 

For, as one of them smilingly remarked —“ We Frenchmen i-.jt turn 
our stomachs as you Englishmen do into pickle-jars, by drink ingqrour 
wine because it is labelled dry!” w 

The next point meriting attention is the widely spread though 
erroneous notion, that no champagne will keep good for more than 
fifteen years, and that it is at its best between seven and ten. Both 
ideas are false in as far as the higher classes of champagne are con¬ 
cerned. For we know, from personal experience, that Perrier Jouet’s 
“ cabinet champagne” of 1857 not only remained perfectly sound, but 
improved in flavour, for no less a period than thirty-five years, though 
some of the bottles were by that time nearly half empty from ullage, 
and their iron wires and silver foil had all rotted away, the corks being 
held in only by the strings. And what is more—the wine in the most 
ullaged bottles not only effervesced as briskly, but tasted as. nice as 
that in the full ones. Be it remembered, this cabinet champagne was 
an exceptionally fine wine, one such as few Englishmen have ever had 
the good fortune to taste. Inferior kinds of champagne do not keep 
any more than inferior kinds of hock or claret. 

In order that a champagne may keep, and improve by keeping for 
more than twenty years, not less than 8 per cent, of dosnge liqueur 
must be added to it. 

Another equally popular erroneous notion is that champagne 
becomes sweeter by age. So far from this being the case, it does 
exactly the reverse. The older the wine, whether champagne, 
port, sherry, burgundy, or hock, the more and more its saccharine 
ingredient disappears; from its being transformed into alcohol and 
alcoholic ethers. The reason why the old wine is supposed to 
get sweeter seems to arise from two causes ; the first-being the 
mellowing effects age has on all its rough constituents. For the 
effect of time on wine is like the effect of time on a bright-coloured 
oil painting. It tones it down. Secondly, vghen by any chance one 
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«obm across a bottle of champagne that has been in an English 
cellar Jbr ovb| a quarter of a century, it is most likely a specimen of 
the ifid 8 per cent, liquenrtd wine, which, though haring bedbme much 
leas saccharine than it originally was, nevertheless tastes sweet by 
comparison, to a person accustomed to drink the harsh, soar, so-called 
dry #mes of to-day. And from being ignorant of this fact, he 
erroneously supposes that the old wine has become sweeter by age. 

. While <J 7 i the subject of wine mistakes it may probably be profit- 
atfesitq t he attention of the reader to another error carefully 

fostered wpj^tish wine merchants—namely, that pure and unfortified 
light warns will neither bear transport into England nor keep good 
beyond a year or two in English cellars. Both statements are 
jwjially devoid of foundation; for any wine good enough to keep and 
^ keeping in the land of its birth, will not only bear trans¬ 
port^! to this country, but equally well keep and improve here as on 
thy C ontinent. Only poor acid wines bear neither transport dor 
kreping. It may be regarded as an axiom that no matter how light 
' or thin a pure wine is, so long as it possesses a natural bouquet 
sufficient to please a refined palate, it requires no artificial forti¬ 
fication in order to bear transport into England, and if young, 
it will improve up to a certain point by age. The lighter and less 
saccharine the wine however is, the shorter time it continues to 
improve. 

Although all know that most red wines lose their colour as age 
advances, it is not so generally known that all white wines, on the 
contrary, get darker the older they become. So markedly is this the 
case with some, that a white wine fifty years old or more is some¬ 
times of a nutty-brown tint. 


We now come to the consideration of an interesting question— 
namely: 

Does champagne cause gout by reason of the sugar it contains ? 

From the brief epitome that has been given of the manufacture of 
champagne it is seen that sugar is an indispensable element in its 
production—from its birth to its maturity. It has likewise been 
pointed out that far sweeter champagnes are drunk on the Continent 
than in England. Nevertheless gout is a more common disease in 
this country than in any other. If, then, sugar be the cause of gout, 
as we are continually being told it is, one not unnaturally, asks, 
“ What is the secret of the immunity from gout among sweet wine 
drinkers of the Continent ? ” The answer is very simple. The wide¬ 
spread notion that Bngar causes gout is a mere figment of the imagi¬ 
nation. Sugar could never bring on an attack of gout even in a 
constitutionally predisposed individual; from the fact that uric acid— 
which ia now conceded by all leading pathologists to be the peccant 
material of gout, as it . enters into the composition of every goat-stone 
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snd is deposited' in the f orm of orate of soda in every gouty joint— 
contains an element which does hot exist ij sugar. For uric &gd is 
a compound of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, white sugar 
contains no nitrogen whatever. How, then, can urio acid be formed 
out of sugar, any more than the children of Israel could, durin^hen- 
bondage in Egypt, manufacture bricks from the mud of the Ni^with- 
out straw ? Although this is not a medical paper, it may p^naps be 
well to add that the idea that sugar produces gout is alike kntrarytq • 
every-day experience and scientific observation. Bee" .Jn it 
true, children and women, who consume most sweet things, tould be 
more subject to gout than men. Which they are decidedly not. And 
the women in the Eastern harems, who almost live on sweetmeate, 
would all be afflicted with gout in some form or another. 

Besides which the urine of herbivora, whose food is richly . per¬ 
forming, instead of being, as it is, alkaline, would be acid. Moraker, 
that a fit of gout cannot be induced by taking sugar was shown by Bt 
Vaughan Harley’s taking, while working at the Sorbonne, in Paris, 
'400 grammes (13 ounces) of sugar daily, until he completely upset his 
digestion, and totally failing to induce the disease, notwithstanding 
that he is hereditarily gouty. And while working in Professor 
Mosso’s laboratory at Turin hg even took 171 ounces of sugar in the 
twenty-four hours without producing a single gouty symptom. 

Not only so, but hereditarily gouty patients who freely indulge in 
sweet foods, are usually found to be no more liable to gouty attacks 
than their relatives who abstain from sugar. 

In corroboration of the fallacy of the sugar and gout idea it may he 
mentioned that the still more reprehensible dogma in a sanitary point 
of view that sugar ruins children’s teeth is equally false. Indeed, 
how the idea ever came into existence is a mystery, seeing that the 
finest, whitest, and strongest teeth are found in the mouths of negroes 
brought up on sugar plantations, who from their earliest years up¬ 
wards, consume more sugar than any other class of people whatever. 
Those at all sceptical of the value of this fact have only to look round 
among their personal friends and see whether the sugar eaters or the 
sugar shupners have the finest teeth, and they will find—other things 
being equal—that the sugar eaters, as a rule, have the best teeth. 
The only possible way for accounting for this libel against sugar 
seems to be by supposing tbat it originated in tbe brain of one of our 
econo&jcally disposed great-grandmothers, at the time when sugar 
was two shillings a pound, in order to prevent her children gratifying 
their oravings for sweets at the expense of the contents of the sugar 
basin. This theory not being applicable to BUgar and gout, however, 
it is probable that the first person who said that sugar oaused gout was 
a (musty old gentleman fond of strongly spiritnons wines, anxious to 
find an excuse for drinking them instead of the less alcoholic sweeter 
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young ones. It is bo comforting to be able to still the qualms of 
conscience by shifting the saddle on to the wrong horse. 

. Whi|a all experimental data point to the fact that alcohol and adds 
are the most potent exciters of nric add formations, clinical observa¬ 
tion has shown that the most alcoholic and acid wines are, as a rule, 
the cMef generators of gout. Nay more, although many goaty people 
can inv’’jjge moderately in good whisky with impunity, a single glass 
taken <L > for a week will bring on an acute attack in some heredi- 
ttn»TJ ‘ ’"osed individuals. 

TheTr ... ■’even adds in wines: three natural—tartaric, malic, and 
tannic; and four developed by fermentation—carbonic, acetic, formic, 
and succinic. 

Acetic acid is so powerful a producer of gout that the vinegar in a 

_ v . or a mint sauce will suffice to bring on an attack in some 

cot' .citationally predisposed individuals, in the same way, and for a 
r .ecisely similar reason, os a glass or two of the acid Ms sec or brut 
champagnes do. 

The value of a champagne, like the value of other wines, does not 
depend so much on alcoholic strength as on delicacy of flavour. For 
while alcoholic strength can be given to the poorest wine by merely 
adding spirits to it, the delectable bouqnets derived from the grape 
cannot be got out of any of champagne’s usual adulterants—namely, 
apple, rhubarb, plum, gooseberry, or tomato-juice—ferment them as 
yon may. 

Young men who prefer strength to flavour not only sometimes add 
brandy to champagne, but even drink it iced in the coldest weather. 
They do not know that it requires a temperature of CG Fahr. to bring 
out in perfection the more delicate of the vinous aromas of sparkling 
. wines. Lord Palmerston was about right when he said that he 
“ looked upon the person who boasted that he liked brut champagne 
as either a fop or a fool.” The French cognoscente, who knows a 
great deal more about champagne than we do, values it in proportion 
to its softness and bouquet, in exactly the same way as the bon meant 
German appreciates his Rhein wines according to their gcsclnnack and 
■wohlgemch, and gives prices for them which makes Englishmen 
open their eyes with surprise. Many labour under the delusion that 
all the best wines come to England ; which, though perhaps true as 
regards port and sherry, is very far from being the. truth as regards 
either French or German wines. 

Geoege Bakley. 
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T HE Pacific Cable Conference which Mr. Chamberlain has sum¬ 
moned to assemble forthwith in London, may be regarded as 
the first step towards meeting one of the most pressing needs of the 
British Empire—viz., a system of telegraphic communication com¬ 
pletely under British control. 

Our cables have been well spoken of as the nervous system of the 
British Empire. Scattered over every continent and washed by every 
ocean, our dominions have become as dependent upon submarine 
telegraphs for their cohesive life as the human body is dependent 
upon its nerve-fibres. Cut off the cables and you paralyse the daily 
transactions of business men in every corner of the Empire, you 
expose to innumerable perils the merchant-ships on every sea which 
bring daily -food and work to two out of every three Englishmen, and 
you render it well-nigh impossible to defend our widely separated 
possessions. 

Instant communication is, in a word, one of the conditions of life 
to the British Empire. Yet recent events have shown how near we ■ 
, are brought to telegraphic isolation at the first alarm. When all is 
quiet' onr cables do their work well, and it is a gratifying reflection 
that the British pluck and enterprise to which we owe them receive 
their*due reward. But let the shadow of foreign complications cross 
our path, and each part of the Empire is in peril of being cut off and 
compelled to stand alone in the face of the enemy. Our cable system 
is, in short, an excellent fine-weather system, but it is little more. 
This is so chiefly because, whether we look east or west of Greenwich, 
our oables each (1) traverse shallow seas, with all the liabilities to 
mterruption which that implies, or (2) pass through territorial waters 
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open to espy foreign assault, or (3) land on soB belonging to Foreign. 
Pow^ta <who may at any tpoment be hostile. 

r • p .. 

, ^ Sooth Africa. 

Lets.ua look first at the position of South Africa, which recent 
events Etjhb made an object-lesson of pressing importance. 

Therai, w two cable routes from England to Cape Colony. The 
East" ' withe passes from Lisbon vid the Mediterranean, the Bed 
Sea, Ad> , Zanzibar, Delagoa Bay, and Durban, The West Coast route 
passes' by alternative lines from Lisbon to Bathurst (Gambia), and 
thence, vid Sierra Leone and Accra, to Cape Town. Together these 
'■ 'txeud West Coast lines form a telegraphic circle round the conti- 


jjc i. , Africa. 

T at note the weakness of this circle in times of danger. The East 
Cr ast cables traverse the Mediterranean and Bed Sea, where we must 
expect them to be rendered useless to us whenever it suits any enemy 
to cut them. “ In case of an armed conflict between this country and 
England,” said the Bussian journal Novoic Vremia the other day, “ our 
first task would be to block England's communications with India and 
Australia.” Tn blocking them the East. Coast route to South Africa 
would also be blocked, and to do this would be especially easy in the 
Mediterranean. As Lord Wolseley said some years ago : “ To depend 
Upon lines so placed is unwise and suicidal” 

The East Coast line touches, moreover, at these among other mid- 
etations: Lisbon (Portugal), Alexandria (Egypt), Suez (Egypt), 
Mozambique (Portugal), and Delagoa Bay (Portugal). The West 
Coast lines land at Lisbon, Madeira, St. Vincent (all belonging to 
Portugal), Canary Islands (Spain), St. Louis (France), Bissao (Por¬ 
tugal), Konakry and Porto Novo (France), 1 Prince’s Island, St. ThomS, 
St. Paul de Loanda, Bengnela, and Mossamedes (all belonging to 
Portugal). 

Nor is this all. The West Coast route passes through a region 
where for climatic reasons white labour is almost impossible, and the 
working of the cables practically by natives mnst lead to innumerable 
delays and inefficiencies. How much of the delay in Transvaal and 
Ashanti messages during the critical times through which we have 
been passing is attributable to this cauBe we shall probably never 
know. „ 

Among other causes of interruption mnst be named what an official 
explanation ( Electrician, January 17) calls the burning of rubbish by 
“ sanitary authorities” at the water'd edge. From this cause, we are 
told, three sections on the West Coast were interrupted in January. 

How much depended upon these West African rubbish heaps! 
Had these so-called “ sanitary authorities ”—to those who know the 
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West Coast there is just a touch of humour in this idea of “ sanitary 
authorities ”—taken it into their heads to get rid of their j 
few days earlier, when the East Coast line was down, Ed gif 
South Africa wonld hare been completely oat off from ohe anti 
the height of the Transvaal crisis. There would have been : 
in Downing Street of the Jameson raid. There wonld* have bp- 
reassuring word from Mr. Chamberlain to the angry Brf 
restraining word to the excited Ontlanders ; and before wa^ 
anything was amiss, all South Africa must have been ab? 

•ijrould have been grave enough in setting back the cl-, *. 
but the ontburst in Germany at the time suggests even grave* 
quences in Europe. 

Those vigilant “ sanitary authorities ” little knew that they h 
their hands the terrible issues of the world’s peace or war. 

That is one of the might-have-beens of history. But as it r* we 
ha?e come near enough to telegraphic isolation during the So5^h 
African crisis. On December 24 the East Coast route was rendered 
useless by a break in the Aden-Zanzibar section. For eleven days 
the section was down, despite the most strenuous efforts of the Cable 
Company. 

By a strange fatality, with which statesmen have to reckon, those 
eleven days covered a periotf of the most acute crisis that British 
dominion in South Africa has ever passed through. ' 

On Sunday, December 29, Dr. Jameson began his march upon the 
Transvaal territory. The East Coast cable was down, but happily 
news of the raid passed the many perils attending traffic along the 
West Coast line, already over-burdened with Ashanti war messages, 
and Mr. Chamberlain was able, on Monday, December SO, to set her 
Majesty’s Government right with the Dutch in South Africa. 

Then followed a period of the greatest anxiety, when, as the 
Standard put it, we were “ as much in the dark as to what was going 
on in one of onr principal dependencies, with which we have .double 
cable communication, as if it were situate in the desert of Sahara.” 

From December 30, until the repair of the break on the East 
Coast on January 4, no single ordinary telegram of later date than 
December - 30 left South Africa for Europe. Messages in abundance 
* were waiting at Cape Town on their way to Europe, but they got no 
further. The Imperial Government, with all its powers and prece¬ 
dence, was little better off. Speaking to a deputation of South 
African merchants, Mr. Chamberlain said “ he felt it right to point 
out that owing to a block in the cable, said to have been on the West 
Coast, and possibly due to messages sent in connection with the 
Ashanti expedition, the Government itself had received no message 
of any importance on Transvaal affairs from 5 r.M. on January 2 until 
4 p.m. on January 4.” 
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. great was the suspense of the Cabinet that we had her Majesty's 
Secret vy & State, though ill from exhaustion, leaving his home and 
■yah 53 7 he echoes of the®City at dead of night in search of news. 
DaAattdr day the Colonial Office was crowds; with anxious relatives 
oti p possibly engaged in oonfliot with the Boers. Day after day 
aHlebpirsass was at a standstill for news of what hod happened to the 
mil’ of British money invested in the Band; yet, though the 
e v Ca%% , z.M?any were doing their best with the laggard West Coast 
paafiSs 'by alter'S-came; it was blocked at Cape Town. Even when, on 
hence, via SinrrS break on the East Coast was repaired, the eagerly^ 
" Laud PTr ne-hound messages had to remain at Cape Town until the 
iblk . Ad-t innd messages from England were first cleared off, so that 
f jt norams which reached the cable office in Cape Town on January 3 
/ast cablill being received in London on January 7, and the London 
pap* thj were publishing on January 7 messages dated Johannesburg, 
iViember 30. . 

Now note wbat a chance it was that there was even this slender 
link between us and South Africa. The East Coast route was repaired 
on January 4. That ended stage 1—the breakdown of the East 
Coast line. Only nine days later the West Coast line, which had 
alone saved South Africa from absolute isolation, itself gave way. 
On January 13 'the West Coast cable w& interrupted between Accra 
and Sierra Leone, and on January 14 the duplicate cables running 
from Sierra Leone towards England were also interrupted. On 
Jannaiy 15 there was a further interruption in the section between 
St. Thomfi and Loanda. 

It was now the turn of the East Coast route, and on January 20 
came the news that the Delagoa Bay-Durban cable was interrupted, 
and as the St. Thom 6 -Loanda cable, on the West Coast, was still 
down, messages had to pass from Delagoa Bay inland to Natal, via 
Swaziland and the Transvaal. That iB to say, British cables became 
subject to the favour of Portugal and President Kruger and his 
angry Boers. 

Thus we have three stages in the cable developments of these three' 
eventful weeks: 

9 

Stage 1,—December 24 to January 4: East Coast line down. 

Stage 2.—From January 13: WeBt Coast line down. 

Stage 3.—January 20 to 22: East Coast line down south 
of Delagoa Bay ; both East and West Coast cables .being 
thus down together, and messages had to be sent inland from 
Delagoa Bay, by favour of Portugal and the Boers. 

“ A mere chapter of accidents/’ some one may say. Even then 
the gravity of the position would remain. But let ns see. Sere is 
a record of interruptions since 1890 on the two routes: 
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Is that a route upon which it is wise for Britisb^^ 
commerce to rely ? .. • ]j 

Moreover, even apart from this Cuban insurrection,^ 

Cleveland’s message at the close of last year plunged uj 
with our kith and kin in the United States, of wfcatj 
the United States route have been to us? Strateg 
mercially we depend upon United States land lines 
with the West Indies, for the Galveston route is ' 
alternative in times of peace or war; and these ?feitet» 
lines being denied to us, the West Indies stand isolated- 
every enemy. J 

Note again that in the’ordinary course of things theNortfl 
squadron of the British navy leaves the Bermudas in the fin : J 
January for its three months’ winter crnise among the West' 
islands. Directly it leaves the Bermudas it passes out of reacd of 
British cables, and Canadian coasts might well be devastated 
British commerce on the American side of the Atlantic crippled before 
the sqnadron could be called back or help sent direct from England. 

But it needed no such startling reminder as the Anglo-American 
war scare to convince the West Indies of the dangers of their 
telegraphic position. For* years past the Legislative Council of 
Jamaica, the authorities in Trinidad and other islands, and the West 
India Committee in London have begged for reasonable help to free 
them from their telegraphic dependence upon the United States. 
They have every reason to keep on friendly terms with such excellent 
customers as are the people of the United States, but it is quite 
another thing, they say, to be under the commercial domination of 
New York, as this cable dependence implies. No one can read the 
West Indian papers without realising how real and paralysing to 
British and Canadian trade this domination is, and what sacrifices 
the West Indians are ready to make if Canada and Great Britain 
will extend them a helping hand. 


The Kemedv. 

What, then, can be done ? South Africa, India, Australasia, and 
tfie West Indies stand in peril of isolation; how oan the risk be 
minimised ? 

The Ottawa Conference and the pending inter-imperial Conference 
in London will, we may expect, answer that question so far as Austral¬ 
asia is concerned. The Pacific cable from the Pacific coast of Canada 
to some point in Australasia will give the Empire, the necesssary 
aternative and all-British cable to the Antipodes, which, touching 
upon no foreign soil, and lying in deep water, will be as secure 
from interruption and foreign attack as any cables can be. Great 
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B P>gre$tr. , 

Seers' hry .3 Staft Australasia are each pledged to share the cqgt 

^ /he echoed 8n h®ittdd, at about U million sterling, by 
DayJ jftaj. j B y j^-abie route), and the , delegates from each of these 
, "4e possibly' the Empire who meet in London will make it their 

allp^mneaj was details of the scheme, and enable the work 

wii Britin^foagh with all despatch. The tenders received by 

>.Gsf* s *', ’ ^vernment from some of the best and oldest firms 

-d%A3t ;g came , ..rs are taken to establish four most important facts: 
P* 6888 by al;, i_„ res« all questions as to the practicability of the pro- 
tbenca^, ^g^ey show that Cheat Britain can obtain direct telegraphic 
^d-turnd ‘ on with Australasia without having resort to any soil not 
’"‘J ■ams whic'-* 01 ? > (3) they prove that without elaborate preliminary 
{urveyB,i n ^)le manufacturers of the widest experience are prepared to 
lay this' cable and guarantee its sacceas; (4) they show that the outlay 
of capital required is at least 1| million sterling less than the Genera’ 
Posi'fOffioe authorities estimated, and is well within the immediate' 
available resources of the countries affected. 

No one can doubt that the lands which border on the Pacific Ocean 
are on the threshold of a great development. France has already, by 
her initiative, carried a French cable from Australia to New Cale¬ 
donia, avowedly to form the first link in a trans-Pacific cable in non- 
British hands. Definite proposals for another link in a non-British 
Pacific cable—the Sau Francisco-Hawaii link—are now under legis¬ 
lative discussion at Washington. The time has therefore come for 
decisive action to maintain legitimate British influence in these seas. 

The South African crisis may be expected to give new force to the 
vote of the Ottawa Conference for an extension of this Pacific cable 
from Australia to Booth Africa by one of two routes—(1) vid St 
Paul in mid-ocean to the south-west coast of Westralia ; or (2) vid 
Mauritius and Keeling Islands to N.W. Cape or Port Darwin. The 
delegates from the Cape Government to the Ottawa Conference spoke 
strongly of the need of such an extension, and of the readiness of 
South Africa to pay her reasonable share of the cost. There seems 
no doubt as to the perfect practicability of the cable. It was not 
deemed well to complicate the business of the Pacific Cable Conference 
by adding a Sonth African delegate, but the extension may be made 
a sequel to the Pacific cable scheme. 

The solution of the difficulty as regards India lies in the same 
direction. From Keeling Islands, on the proposed Australia-South- 
Afriea exte '.on, to Ceylon is about 1450 miles, so that India, as well 
as Africa, may be connected with Australia by cables aggregating 
about 6500 miles. 

Here, then, would be a great trunk line of all-British cables bail 
up in co-operation with the colonies and India. The detailed estimate 
submitted to the Ottawa Conference respecting the Pacific cable, an 
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since more than verified by the figuree of the 
suggest that the initial cost would b# so small a b A, J 
section affected as to be no impediment, while the " > 

of cable business nnder the stimalaB of reasonable rafct; 
facilities must in a few years produce an annually ipcra^ 

Between Europe and the Australasian colonies alodf 
normal increase of business, with the present high § 
cept. per annum, 

- From thjs trunk line a few short branches wonliiwu., 
of Imperial telegraphs fit to cope with the needs of a .{ 
empire. One of these branches—the extension of the Halifaf 
cable to Jamaica and the rest of the West Indies—is 
accomplishment, with the co-operation of Canada and the W; luOies*, 
tV.ai it should at once be undertaken, and so relieve the Wes undies 
of their present isolation. Mr. Chamberlain pointed ont in the Jfcuse 
of Commons on April 23 that he knew of no insuperable coustwi/wve 
difficulties, and he hoped that the proposals now under considerftion 
would result in the laying of the cable at no distant date. 

From Port Darwin in Australia another branch would run to British 
North Borneo, where the cables already, laid to Hongkong, Singapore, 
and Madras would be joined. At the Mauritius the existing cable to 
the Seychelles Islands, Zanzibar, and Bombay might be met. Thus 
India would be approached by all-British cables from the east as well 
as the south, and all British possessions of any note in both hemi¬ 
spheres would be brought into daily and hourly touch of each other 
and the mother country. 

This is the splendid ideal of the cable reformer of modern times, 
Mr. Sandford Fleming, and it is perfectly well within our reach, as it 
certainly is within our pressing needs. There are many who would 
Bay that so immensely important an Imperial work should be kept in 
the hands of the Governments of the Empire, in order that the 
commercial community may get the fullest benefit in normal times 
without hampering the strategic value of the cables at all times. So 
far-seeing a statesman as Mr. Hofmeyr, the Dutch Afrikander leader, 
laid special stress upon this when in conversation with the writer 
-upon his return from the Ottawa Conference. In that case it would 
not be difficult to make some equitable arrangement with the existing 
private lines, either in the form of a guarantee against Iobb, as is 
suggested in the case of the South Australian land lines, or in some 
other way. * 

No one who has eyes to see the certain expansion of the commerce 
of the Empire can doubt that Canada, Australasia, and South Africa 
are but at the threshold of their development, and that an increase of 
facilities will bring an increase of traffic enough to occupy all the lines 
we are likely to create. The rate from England to Australia will be, 
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1 3s. a word, as against the present rate of 4s. 9d. • 

ape won Id be proportionately reduoed. . To the West 
y«. word is now charged; the new rate woald be 3s, 

> a day is spent in cables between Great Britain and 
ne. When the Atlantic cable was first laid oar total 
Taited States, in 1865, was under £60,000,000, yet it 
that year more than £400,000. The trade is now 
' <\nd five cable systems are well employed in con- e 
. v r trade with India, Australasia, and Sonth Africa, 
other possessions, is now £145,000,000. 

Me systems are needed for the Transatlantic trade, can 
e commercial possibilities of a second alternative cable for 
uiis larg nter-Imperial trade ? 

' Whe aer the new lines be State lines or company lines, the need for 
thenj is imperative. Our commerce requires them. Oar safety as 
-an-.’Umpire depends upon them. Oar colonies stand ready with a * 
'liberal share of the cost, and a guiding hand is alone needed to take 
up the question in the spirit of statesmanship. Is it to be the hand 
of Mr. Chamberlain ? 


Percy A. Him 




